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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION, 


-- SOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
: : House or REprreseENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 15, 1920. 


The committee met at 9.45 p. m. in the dining room of the Hotel 
Stockton, Stockton, Calif., Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) pre- 
siding. . 

STATEMENT OF MR. G. A. ATHERTON. 


(Mr. Atherton was first duly sworn.) 

The Cizarrman. Your name and address. 

Mr. Arnerton. G. A. Atherton, Stockton, Calif. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Atherton, before we proceed to ask yow. 
questions, if you could just state in your own way the »rojects, the 
beginning of them—— 

Nir. VaILE (interposing). State who you are and what your busi-- 
ness connections are. 

Mr. Arnerron. I am general manager of the California & Delta 
Farms, a corporation that owns and controls about 50,000 acres of 
the peat lands in the delta territory west of Stockton, ov2r a portion: 
of which the committee has been to-day, and I have been with this. 
corporation and its predecessors since 1906, and have been with the: 
development of a total of this land and others in that saine territory 
of about, maybe, 85,000 acres of the lands, the greater portion of these: 
lands that you have scen to-day, having been developed since about 
1902. 

Mr. Raxer. How long have you been in this community up heret 

Mr. Arnerton. I have been here since 1884, and the intensive 
development of these lands began, really, in about 1900, 

Mr. Raxer. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Arnertron. I am a civil engineer professionally. Going n 
little bit into the history of the development of this territory previous 
to the use of the clamshell dredges that you saw to-day, an atternpt 
lad been made to reclaim these lands by hand levees, and the labor 
employed on them at that time was almost entirely Chinese. It was 
in the days before the Chinese exclusion act, when there were large 
numbers of Chinese here, and all of this land, I think practically 
every acre of it, was attempted at that time to bo leveeld by hand: 
levees. They never realized in those days the physical conditions 
which they had to deal with, and they had a different iden, and acted’ 
upon that, and hundreds of thousands, into the millions, of dollars. 
Were spent in attempts to reclaim that land, and lost by that method,. 


und all of it was abandoned. _ 
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Mr, Raker. In a concise way, tell us how they attempted to re- 
claim it by the hand method. | 

Mr. Aruerrox. They simply used shovels and wheelbarrows. 
They went inside, from the location of the levee, 50 to 100 fect, and 
uscd a width of 50 to 60 feet wide for borrow pits and shoveled the 
material into wheelbarrows in this way and made the Jevees. 
ae Raker. Used it from the inside and threw it next to the 

ank ? 

Mr. ArHEerToN. Yes; and occasionally they went on the outside and 
obtained it, and the idea that they had at that time when the country 
was practically all open—the highest water they ever had never 
came more than a couple of feet below the surface of the ground— 
they had the idea that 3 to 4 feet of levee would be sufficient to re- 
' claim the land. They did -not realize until later that on that light 
_ peat soil when they had about 2 or 3 feet of material on top of 

it the foundation would go down the same as a stack of hay goes 
down when you add a little more on top of it. It would go on; the 
tide would come up over it. In some places they attempted to farm 
it a little bit, but the waters of the San Joaquin came in and went 
over the levees and thousands of acres were eventually abandoned 
and left in this undeveloped state until, as I say, about 1900, when 
the large clamshell dredges came into use and the real reclamation 
began following that. | 

Mr. Raxer. Just who started this method of clamshell dredging? 

Mr. Atierton. Oh, it has been a progressive development. The 
first clamshell dredger, which was rather crude in its way, that 
I can recall to mind was used north of Stockton on what was known 
as the Brait tract. Then followed another dredger of O. C. Sar- 
gent on the tract that he owned, and the development was gradual. 
4A. man named [less really developed the modern dredger, and it 
has been essentially the type ever since; and that was about 1892. 
They began reclamation work then on a small tract. 

Mr. Raker. When these lands were abandoned, do you mean to 
say that they had been abandoned entirely? 

Mr. AtrHerron, No, sir. I do not know whether you care to go 
into that or not, but, briefly, under the laws of the State they bought 
that land from the State under the swamp lInnd act and by the 
expenditure of, I remember aright, $1.25 or $2.50 per acre on the 
land, whether it was done efficiently or otherwise, as long as it was 
spent on the land, the State gave the individual a title and repaid 
all of the money that he turned into the State with the exception 
of 25 cents per acre, which was really an administrative charge 
and from then on the title was in the individual and ‘the land Jai 


‘ 


here waste land without any use being made of it whatever, because — 


it was impossible until, as I say, along in the nineties, when they 
began intensive development. Of course, that does not apply to 
the reclamations immediately west of Stockton, where sate did not 
have the peat to contend with, and they went on as early as the 


sixties, when a little reclamation development had occurred, imme-— 


diately west of Stockton. 


But, as I say, the big reclamation progress was made after the 


dredgers. And even at that time they never realized what invest-_ 


ment was going to be necessarv for safe reclamation, becauso they 


o> 
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did not realize how much the material they put up for levees wontd 
sink. In fact, the oldest reclamations in that type of peat and some 


time to time, every year or two, would still not and has not quit 


of it was thirty-odd years old, material placed) on them from] 


sinking, unlike the Sacramento territory, where the levees, once: ~ 


put up, stuy up. Here we have to add to them every vear. So really | 
the levees are not so high, but in the long run they cost more per 
mile than they do on the Sacramento River, or as much. In the 


4 


early history of the reclamation sae did not realize the necessity! * 


of drainage. They did not realize a 
cultivation and drying out that all of these Jands would settle, ond 


instead of being a short distance below the high tid2, as they were} ; 


in the original state, it developed that they are all considerably 


so what has oecurred, that by! 


below the low tide. All of the lands that you have seen to-day, if. 7 
the Jevees were opened, with the water at its lowest stage, would: ! 
be from 2 to 3 feet under water. The entire territory you traveled, ? 
through to-day with the levees removed would be all the year round: 


one sea of water. 

When they discovered the necessity of drainnge they put in big. 
canals and big pumping plants, the pumping plants, generally speak- , 
ing, being of 50,000 gallons a minute capacity on each tract and some! 
of them more than that, in order to properly drain the land and to 
make intensive cultivation possible. In connection with the matter 
that you are investigating, in those carly days there were practically: 
no Japanese working on these lands. There were a great many China- | 
men in those days, as there have been ever since, and there are now 
a great many Chinese operating on these lands, but it is within the 
last, well, about 12 to 15 years, that has occurred the gradual increase 
in the numbers of Japanese that are employed in farming these lands, : 
both as tenants and Jaborers; so that they have come onto the lands! 
comparatively recently. That in a brief way is the history of the. 
reclamation and development of the land up to the present time as a 
physical fact. 

fr. Raxen. I observed to-day that while you pum) out the lower 
end, at the lower levels, you still siphon the water from the river onto 
the land to irrigate it during the dry season ? ' 

Mr. Atirerton. Yes; and pump at the same time. [n other words, 
generally speaking, during the irrigating season, during June, July, 
and August, they actually consume more power in puriping the water { 
off than they do in the winter during the wet three months of Decem- ' 
ber, January, and February. There is a lot more pumping in the 
summer time because cf the large amount of water ased in connec- 
tion with irrigation, All of the irrigation is through the subsoil. 
No water is ever taken onto the surface of the land. It is always kept: 
within 6 or 8 inches of the surface, and by ditches at close intervals 
% seepage occurs between them and all of the irrigation is had in that, 
way. | 
My, Vatre. Who devised this system of irrigation fer potato lands? 

Mr, Arrerron, That has also been a gradual development. When 
they first began to raise potatoes, betore they had drainage pumping 
plunts, they used no irrigation whatever, and as they found that 
drainage was necessary and put in drainage systems, they found irri- 
gation had to be resorted to, because the land became too dry. I¢ 


Lee 
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was never dreamed in the early days of reclamation that these peat 
lands would ever become so dry that they would need irrigation. 

Mr. Vai, Who were some of the earliest growers; who made 
those discoveries in potato culture? 

Mr. Aruerron. You mean racial or individuals? 

Mr. Vaitx. Individuals. | 

Mr, Atnerton. I would say that Mr. Shima was—Mr. Shima was 
ey tho first one on a large scale. .3 ' 

Mr. Vartz. Had that method been followed by anybody else on a 
smaller scale? 

Mr. Atuerton. Well,now,I could not say particularly in regard 
to that. My remembrance is a little bit hazy, and I can not call to 
mind that there ever have been. As Mr. Shima described to you, he 
practically began operating on our propertics when Mr. Phillips, the 
president of our company, of Los Angeles, begun to develop these 
prope and they worked largely together in the development and 

egan to putin an extensive system finally of irrigation and drainage 
with it. 

Mr, Varte. Was Mr. Phillips a grower or an engineer ? 

Mr. Atirertron. Neither; he was really a promoter, a financial man 
who devoted his energies virtually to raising the capital for develop- 
ment of these properties. 

Mr. Sworr. Are you in the employ of this Delta Land Co.? 

Mr, Arnerton. General manager. 

Mr. Sworr. Will you name some of tho stockholders of the com- 


any ? 

: Mr. ATHERTON. I will ask our secretary to do that, because he is 
more familiar with handling the books than I am. | 

Mr. Swore. We will pass that up. About how many men are in the 
employ of that company } . 

Mr. Atuerton, In the Californian Delta Farms 

Mr. Swore. Yes, ms 

Mr, Aruxmrron. In what way, administrative ? 

Mr. Sworr. No; labor. 

Mr. Atnerrron. No; we do not do any farming at all. We have 
perhaps 125 men, including the operators of the dredges and ditch- 
ers and general maintenance of levees, clearing brush. In other 
words our energies are devoted so far as our pay roll is concerned, 
to the ube and maintenance of the properties. a 

Mr, Kueczxa. Do you do this reclamation work for others on a 
contract? - ; : - , 

Mr. Atierton. Occasionally we hire our dredges... ,. - 

Mr, Kreczxa, Do you buy this unused, untillable land and then 
improve it? 7 . i 7 

fr, Arnerron. Every tract, with the exception of one that we 
»wned, has been raw tulie land, bought in the raw state, and de- 
eee as a part of our property. 

Mr, Kreczra. In general terms, how much of your company’s 
money is invested in that work, in round figures? e 

Mr. Atirerron, It is an $8,500,000 corporation. I suppose there 
nas been invested, probably, $5,000,000 in the purchaso and develop, 
nent of the property. | —e Jeu. 

Mr, Kuec2xa. Your company hn heen operating how many years? 
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Mr. Arierron. The present organization has been operating since 
January, 1913, but previous to that time the different tracts were 
individual concerns, individual companies, and, I think, there were 
nine of those different companies, Then, in 1913, they were all 
merged into the present organization of the California Delta 
Farms—one concern. 


Mr. Kreczxa. In general terms, is the’ capital stock owned by, 


Americans? , | 

Mr. Aruerton. I think every dollar} of it, so far as I know. 

Mr. Swore. You are an old resident of this part of the country, 
are you not? | 

r. ATHERTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Sworr. Have you observed the activities and customs and 
manner of living of the Japanese in this section of the country ? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Purticularly in connection with the operation of 
these properties; yes, sir. | 

Mr, Sworr. Has the advent of the Japanese had any marked effect 
upon the population of this part of the country or has it driven out 
any whites in this part of the country to your knowledge and obser- 
vation ? 

Mr. ArHerton, No, sir, 

Mr. Swore. It has not} 

Mr. ATHERTON. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Swore. Now, of couse, we have been told by the witnesses, in 
good faith, that this is a great economic problem, and that the white 
people can not compete with these people, because of the different 
standards of living; have you noticed the working of the women in 
the fields? 

Mr. Aruerton, Yes. | 

Mr. Sworr. And they all do it, do they? 

Mr, ATuerron. No, sir; they don’t. 

Mr, Swors. Is it confined—lilke in the case of a gooc many other 
races—to those in destitute circumstances, and, as soon us they reach 
a position of independence, the women take up the household duties 
and withdraw from the fields? : : 

Mr, AtHeErron. Yes. | 

Mr. Swore. In other words, the farm labor among the women is, 
in general, confined to those necessitated to it? 

Mr. Aruerron. Yes; it is quite similar to what I have seen and 
what I am seeing all the time with reference to other nationalities 
coming here and just starting in with nothing, that the women go 
out and assist in the farm labor. 

Mr. Sworr. Like any other pioncer settlers, that js your observa- 
tion. | . .% 

Mr. Arwerton. Yes; the same as our grandfathers did, and my 
father and my mother did. : 

My. Swore. That would be a specific case where they work in the 
fields, rather than a general habit. 

Mr. Armerron. Yes; it is only occasional. I can expand a little 
bit upon that. My observation has been generally where we have 
down there what wo cal) share boys, where an individual and his 
wife, under another tenant, wil} take over 3 or 4 acres, just what his 
wife and he can take care of, and she gocg out and works with him 
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in the fields. That is quite a common occurrence, but just as soon as 

they get sufficient capital so that they can farm as much as 50 or 100 

acres, froin there on up, why the women never work in the fields. 
Mr. Sworr. Is it a fact that when they acquire an independence 


_ that they try to follow the standards of white people in their homes. 


or not? x a 

Mr. Arnerton. Well, I would not say exactly the standards of the 
white people, because al] of their habits are different, but they raise 
their standard of living in proportion to their ability to do so, and 
particularly so in dress—they try to emulate American modes of 
dress, and particularly with their wives, as they become able to do it. 

Mr. Sworr. Is there a scarcity of Jabor in this locality at this 
particular time? 

_ Mr. Artrerton. Yes; there is a very great scarcity; yes, sir. 
Mr. Swore. What would be the result upon the activities in the 
way of agriculture and other enterprises around here if the Japanese 
are withdrawn ? : 
Mr. Atnrrron. My idea is that it would be a calamity. 
Mr. Sworr. Your idea is it would be a calamity ? 
Mr. Aruerron. Yes. 
Mr. Sworse. Was there a shortage at the time the Japanese ar- 
rived, or has the shortage occurred thereafter ? 
Mr. Atnerron. Since they arrived? You mean since the begin- 
ning of their coming? 
‘Mr. Sworr. Yes. Do you attribute the shortage of white labor to 
the arrival of the Japanese ? 
Mr, Atuenrton. No, sir, 
Mr. Sworr. You consider that that is a condition which prevails 
all over our country, that the rural population is decreasing as the 
cities increase in populatian. | | ae 
Mr. Atuerton. Yes. 3 
Mr. Sworr. Do you know any neighborhoods around this part of 
the country where the Japanese predominate? : 
Mr. AriertTon. No, sir; there is not, 
Mr. Sworr. You have no Japanese settlements? | : 
Mr. Arnerton. There is nearer a predominance of Japanese on 
these peat lands than anywhere else. 
Mr. Sworr. Did the white men inhabit that Jand extensively be- 
fore the Japanese came? | 
Mr, Arnuerron. No, sir. 
Mr. Sworr. The J apanese were the only ones who would live 
there? | 

Mr. Atirerron. Yes; the development has been practically coequal 
with the coming of the Japanese, and practically the Japanese, 
Hindus, Chinese, and Mexicans are the only people who will work 
there on the intensive cnltivation of these lands. 8 

Mr. Swore. What has been your experience with the Japanese 
from a business standpoint; do you regard them as sound business 
men, who regard their obligations in the proper light, or men who 
disregard their obligations? : 

Mr, Arirerton. We have had them as tenants on our Tands and, 
have had a very wide experienco with them, and have found them to 
be very, very reliable and very honest. | 
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Mr. Sworr. T hey pay their debts? i 

Mr. Arnertron. They pay their debts and generally make good i in 
a business way. 

Mr. Swore. One other question: Did you notice their schools? ke 

Mr. Atiurrron. No, sir; I would not say that Iam familar with ts 
their schools, except that there is one school on our lund. : 

Mr. Sworr. Do the younger generation seem to have the proper : 
revard for our country and its institutions, or is there a marked in 
difference upon their part ? if 

Mr. Aruerron. I could not say that, because I have not come int : 
contact with the younger generation of an ave to be able to tall ¢ 
intelligently in regard to those matters. “. 

Mr. Sworr. Has it been your observation that these people 3 
tho American Janguage voluntarily with one another, or do the 
just use it as a matter of business expediency ? 

Mr. Aruerron. I can not say generally in regard to that. 0%! 
course, they generally speak their own lancnage among Hienicclccl” 

Mr. Sworr. You did not notice any tendency upon their part tg” 
disregard their own language and take up our language among * 
themselves? ; \ 

Mr. Artrerton. No, sir. I don’t know but very few of them ea 
do that. 

Mr. Swore. They have difficulty with our language? 

Mr. Arnerron. They have difficulty with our language, becau: 
they do not know it well enough to speak it. . 

Mr. Swore. How has it been with their children who are bor . 


here? 
Mr. Atuerron. Children? | Y. 
Mr. Swope. Yes. yr 


Mr. Arurenton. I come in contact very little with the younger chi's 
dren, but my experience with them has been that they try to tall oi 
language. 

Mr, Sworg, They have been coming to this country for a pu. 
number of years and in sufficient numbers to have rlenty of them 3! 
years old born in this country ? 

Mr. Atnerron. No; you are wrong. I do not think I know of 
Japanese child born in this country over 17 or 18 years. I am suri 
I do not. h. 

Mr. Sworr. ITave you made any observation as to how they spes 
the American language, voluntarily ? 5 

Mr. Arumrron. I could not say in regard to thas. I know I livd 
close to a school in the city here and I notice a great many of th; 


young Japanese going: to it. : 


Mr. Sworr. Do you regard the situation here as a problem, or as} 
condition that is tolerable? | > 

Mr. Arnerton. Just now? | 

Mr. Swope. Yes. | 

Mr. Arierron. Just now I think it is tolerable, not only tolerab!: 
but TI think the situation as it stands here to-day is 

Mr. Swore (interposing). Not alarming. 

Mr. Arnerron., No; but is a necessity to sthe State. In other Word? 
T look at it. this way: No calamity could ever visit California the 
would be equal to the removal of the Japanese, in Cahfornia to-clay. 


} 
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Mr. Sworre. You think it would mean a collapse of business? 

Mir. Arnuertron. Yes. I do not know where we would get help for 
» agricultural development, to take care of the agricultural develop- 
nt that exists in California to-day. | 

\{r. Sworr. Now, will you favor the further admission of Japanese 
migrants? 

\[r. Arnerton. No, sir. a 

\fr. Sworr. You believe that they should be curtailed? | 

\[r. Atirerron. Yes; I do. : 
Mr. Swore. You do not believe that we should admit any more? 
Mv. Aruerton. No, sir. When I say that I do not mean absolutely, 
t I mean generally speaking. I look at it this way, that it largely 
olves itself into the proposition of willingness to work. To my 
nd that is the whole secret of the question. 

Mr. Sworse. To your mind there is no occasion for any action now 
ut all in any way towurd these people? | 

Mr. Armuerron. You mean by the United States? 

Mr. Swors. Yes. 

Mr. ArnHerron. Well, no, I would not say that, because I do not 
ow of my own knowledge just how near immigration is shut off. 
see In some of the newspapers that some of the witnesses here who 
ve appeared before this committee have testified that thousands of 
ese Men are coming in here at the present time. If that is so I 
n't know. If under oxisting conditions that is happening, in my 
dement further curtailment should be imposed upon them. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, suppose there would be no more admitted and 
ose who entered surreptitiously would be stopped, what would be 
ur attitude towards those living in this country now? 

Mr. Artrerron. Simply not change anything. 

Mr. Swore. Would you change their fetid of schooling? 

Mr. Atnerton. Well, my own—— , 
Mr. Sworge (interposing). Of course, you understand that they 
ve separate schools in this country to a great extent and teach the 
panese language. , 

Mr. Atrrerton. The only separate school I know of is in Stockton, 
Mr. Swors. They all attend it? 7 

Mr. Arnerton. Oh, I don’t know exactly how it is run, I know 
ey ne have and may have now an American teacher in this mission 
hool, , . | 

Mr. Sworr. Do you think that fosters a good Amcrican spirit? 

Mr, Arrrerron. It depends upon the character of what they teach. 
Mr. Sworr. You are not familiar with what they teach? 

Mr. Aruerton. No, sir. | | Ne ea’, 4 
Mr. Srecen, Are there any schools in the territory here which are 
in : night — the purpose of teaching the adult Japanese the Eng- 
sh language | p- ¢ 

Mr. pconedne I don’t know of any except that I know there is a 
ght school at the high school, and know some J apancese attend it. 
don’t know how many. | | . Lo 

Mr, Srecet. Is that school for the teaching of adult Japanese? 
Mr. ATuerron, A school for everybody. ‘3 te 

Mr, Sreczn. For teaching them English, 8 , 1... 4 
Mr, Arnerton. Everything. sD | QI 
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Mr, Stiecet. Is it such a school that a Japanese, say 25 or 30 years 
of age, who did not know a word of English, could go to and learn 
English 3 

Mr. Arnerron. Yes. 

Mr. Srecen, Is there a teacher who teaches Japanese? 

Mr. Atnenrron. I don’t know about that. 

_ Mr. Srrcex. You can not readily say that they do have a teacher 
teaching Japanese as well as english in order to teach them English? 

Mr. ne No, sir. 

Mr. S1ecet. Do you know whether there are any teachers up there 
who understand both English and Japanese? 

Mr. Arterron. No, sir. 

Mr, Simeceu, Do you know of any schools here, or in California, 
where they have teachers understanding the English and Japanese 


language? 
; Mr. jes No, sir. 
The Cuamman. The money invested in the first reclamation work 
was lost by the tide going over? 
Mr. Arimerrton, Yes. 
The CHairman, That was a considerable sum? 
Mr. Arnenton. Yes; I think it ran into the millions. 
The CHairman. Then you got a company going, your people, and 
purchased the lands which were practically abandoned lands? 
Mr. Atnerron. Yes; so far as development and cultivition was 
concerned. 
The CrarrMan. And you got up a company which inaugurated 
this form of diking? | 
Mr. Arnerton. Yes. 
en Cuainman. And you wish to make sure that it would be oper- 
ate | 
Mr. Aruerton, Yes, sir. 
Fe aaa And that brought you in touch with Mr. George 
ima 
ae AtHenton. Yes, Well, the first development began before 
that. : 
The Cuamman. Did you sell] lands? 
Mr. Atrugerron, Within the last year we have beeun to sell our 
properties. 
The Cuairman. This first development was what? 
Mr, Atruerron. The single tract. 7 
The Crairman. After you had started your work? 
Mr, Arnerron. Well, perhaps I misunderstood you. 
The Crramman, Well, you are considering the diking and reclaim- 
ing of a lot of land? © | 
Mr. Arwertron. Yes; and they are separate units, islands. 
The Cirairman. The first ones were started before you had tenants? 
Mr, ATHERTON. Yes, 
ce CHalrMAN, You were going to let the future take care of it- 
sc | 
Myr. Aruerron, Yes. 
The Crtarsaan, ‘Then you later made a contract for a considerable 
part of the property with George Shima ? 
Mr, Avmenron, That was in our development-of the;reclamation. 
Yn other words, the reclamation was not contingent ipon the contract 


i 


a. 
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vith Mr. Shima. Mr. Shima was ready and willing to take the land 
vhen it was reclaimed. in fact, anxious to take the land when it was 
eclaimed. In other words, the reclamation was not contingent upon 
Mi. Shima taking the Jand. The reclamation would have occurred 
ven though he lad not taken the land. As a matter of fact, that 
vas the case with the first reclamation. He only operated ao small 
portion of them. ‘The Rindge Co., with which I was connected 
it that time and with which Mr. Phillips was also connected, Mr. 
Shima bargained for those lands, but took only a small portion of the' 
ntire tract. | 

The Cirairnman. Took it under lease? . 

Mr. Arnerron. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Did it finally come to a point where he purchased 
the land? | | 

Mr. Arnerron, No, sir. <At first he developed only a small acre- 
ave out of.a reclamation and then later, as he expanded he would take 
the entire reclamation under a lease. : 

The Cuairman. Does he own any islands outright now ? 

Mr. Arurrron. Yes. 

The Crraiurman, Purchased them from your company ? 

Mr. Atrnerron. Purchased them from our company. That was a 
very much later development—well, not all of it. There is one tract 


of land that he owns which he bought from other people; that is, a 


portion of it and a portion of it from us, and that particular land 
we reclaimed for him nnder a contract with him. 

The Crrairman. When he was under the lease plan entirely he 
must have paid you considerable sums. 

Mr. Arnerron. Yes. 

The Cnatrman. Approximately how much per year, just in round 
figures, 

“Mr, Atierron. His leases overrode. Sometimes he had an older 
lease when a new one would come in, I think it is possible as much 
as $250,000 rentals in a single year. 

Mr, Vatur. Extending over what period? | 

Mr. Atierron. And he has been renting land from us since 1904, 
continuously, up until last year. : 

The Cuairman, And last year he purchased ? 

Mr. Aryerton, Well, some he had purchased before that. 

The Crrauman. He completed his purchase? 

Mr. ArHerron. Yes. | 

The Crrairman. I was informed while locking over the Jands down 
there that one tract across from Shima, and I am not sure but what 
it was across from where he is building his new place, had been 
abandoned and has not yet been taken up by anybody; that it has 
no A a good sized island and looked like it was the same kind 
of land. 

Mr. Arnerron. A short distance from where he is putting up his 
new building? 

The Crairman. Yes. 

Mr, ArHerton. You are probably referring to Mildred. 

The Cuamman. The title to that is in the State? 

Mr. Arnerron. No; there is no land in the deltavin>whieh the 
title is in the State. That land is abandoned temporarily because of 
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Jawsuits to determine who Is the owner, and also other Jawsuits on 
account of damage which the tenants there incurred because of im- 
proper levees. : | 

The Crramrman. The tenants have damages against your company 
or some other conipany ? | 

Mr. Aturerron. Yes. | 

The Crrairman. And on the ground that the levees did rot hold? 

Mr, Arierron., Well, there is a general lawsuit. It is a very in- 
volved condition, and for that reason nothing is being done with it. 

The Cnairman. Now, the sale of the Jand to Shima, where they 
are working for him with the dredges—are you under contract to 
keep up the levees? 

Mr. Atrurrron., No, sir. We own four dredges. One was de- 
stroyed by fire and the other outlived its usefulness, but we own four 
now and we rent those dredges at a price per day to him. He owns 
one dredger. Then, in addition to that, we employ some outside 
dredges. We have one in our employ now, and sometime; we have 
four or five, in case of necessity, to maintain the levees. 

The Crrairman. You furnish the help on the dredges? 

Mr. ArnEnrtTon. Yes. | 

The CHairman. Does he furnish the help at the pump houses? 

Mr. Arnertron. No, sir; we furnish the help at the pump houses. 
There is only one man at the pump ordinarily. : | 

The CuatrmMan. Those are your men? 

Mr. Atuerton, Yes. | 

The Cramman. Are you familiar with further diking projects 
in this State or in Washington ? 

Mr. Arnrenton. In this State I am, to a considerable extent. Inei- 
dentally, I am a member of the State reclamation board, and to that 
extent have a more or less direct touch, and I am in direct touch 
with most of the big reclamations in the State. 

Mr. Vairzr,. When you sold this Jand to Shima did you sell to 
him as the Empire Navigation Co.? 


Mr. Aruerron. No, sir; the land we sold to him was sold to him 


directly. 

Mr, Varxe. Title taken in his name. 

Mr. Aturerron. Yes; and Mandeville Island—I can not tell you 
myself just how that is. The general office of the company is at 
Los Angeles, and I can not tell you exactly now just how that was 
handled. | } | 

Mr. Varre. What was the Empire Navigation Co? 

Mr, Arnerron. Originally a dredging concern, and they ran out 
of work for their dredges and then they bought out a tract of land, 
which is the Empire tract and King Island, which formerly be- 
longed to Shima and which we bought back from him for the pur- 
pose of finding work for dredges. 

Mr, Varce. is the Ikmpire Navigation Co. composed of American 
stockholders, 

Mr. Arnerron. The old Empire Navigation Co., so far as_the 
stockholding is concerned, went out of existence, and tuen the Cali- 
fornia Delta Farms was organized, but the present stockholders I 
ean not tell you, 

Mr. Vaine. ‘The title was taken in Shima’s name to this land ? 
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\fxr. Atuertron, When he bought them 1 in 1913, it was taken in his © 


m name. 
Mr. Vaire. So that all of that was etore the passage of the alien- 
1d. law in California? 

Nir. Atruerton. Yes. 

=o Cnairman, Shima pays all the taxes on “the land that he 
ms os 
Mr. Arierron. Yes. 7 oe 
‘The Cratrmayn, And the taxes for any schools aici jig grow 


t of increase of population would come out of the land that he has 


ere? 

Mr. Arnerton,. Yes. | 
The Cuairman. Unless he sold off the land in small ace 
Mr. Arnerron, Yes. 


Mr. Raxer. Are there any companies or individuals developing 


iis delta land in a similar way to your be ir 

Mr. Arnerron. Well, there is one, the Ri 
on 
Mr. Raxer. How much land have they ? 
Mr. Arnerron. About 1,500 acres cna both Mr. Phillips and my- 
‘lf were up until 1909 connected with that company. 

Mr. Raxer. How are they using their land? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Farming. 

Mr. Raxrr. By whom? 

Mr. ArHerton. Most of it is rented to Japanese and Chinese and 
findus. I will say in connection with that that at intervals barley 
3 raised on all of these Innds as an alternating crop and practically 
ll of the barley leases go to Americans, whites. They almost in- 
‘ariably farm the barley crops. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, there is, for instance, Mr. Irish’s tract, He had 
hat diked individually. 


Mr. ATHERTON. Well, there are several owners. That i is what is 


cnown as Frank’s tract. 

Mr. Raxer. That is all rented to J apanese? 

Mr. Arnerton. Yes; the same class of people. 

Mr. Raxer. Outside of the three, the John P. Irish Co. and the 
wo you have named, are there any othor companies of any size that 
1re diking the land? 


ig the principal owner, of several hundred acres. ... 

Mr. Razer. Used and cultivated by practically the same people 
in the same method f 

Mr. ArHerton. Yes; except the barley for the Americans. 

Mr. Raxer. What are the other tracts? - 


Mr, Arnertron. There is the Hotchkiss tract. I think that con- 


tains about 4,000 acres. The Bethel tract, I think, is apoue 4,000 
acres and Jerse Island, I think, about 3, 500 acres. 
r, Raxer. Is Jersey Island being used? i 


Mr. Armenron. Yes | coe BA ell pce ie Beer 
Mr. Raxen. Is it diked? > eRe Be Ue Be eee ata 
Mr. Arnerton. Yes, ee eee 


Mr. Raxer. That is owned by whom? =, .f.. 00S PG tee 


de 
ndge Land & eee 


Mr. Atirerron. Yes; there is Victory Island, owned pr incipally . 
by Ivy Bordon, of San Francisco, a corporation of wien Ivy Bordon | 
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Mr. Arnerron. I think Wright Bay & River Dredging Co. has the 
principal interest in Jersey Island. 

Mr. Raker. What does Jersey Island contain? 

Mr. Arnerron. A small tract of about 800 acres. A man by the 
name of Barker has been managing it recently. 

Mr. Rarer. May it be said that all of the delta lund of the char- 
acter of the Shima tract that we saw ‘to-day is bein.z diked and 
cultivated and used in the same way that you have described as to 
that tract? : 

Mr. Atirerron. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. And by the same tenants. 

Mr. Aturerron. Yes; that is essentially peat land. 

Mr, Raker. There is a school on that island down there? 

Mr. Arterron. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Is that a Japanese school? 

Mr, Aruerton. No, sir; it is an American school. 

Mr. Rarer. And employs American teachers? 

Mr. Arnerron. Yes. think about half of the pupils; I don’t 

know but more—I have never been in the school, but I have seen 


‘ them frequently at recess on the levee and I think probably over 


' 


half of the children are Japanese. 

Mr. Raxer. Where are the islands on which they raise celery? 

Mr. Atuerron. On these same islands—celery, potatoes, onions, | 
beans, corn, and barley form the principal crops. 

Mr. Raxer. And they rotate them? 

Mr. ArHerton. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxrr. Now, let us get right down to the crux of the situa- 
tion: What is your view as to the assimilability or mixing of these 
two races? | 

Mr, Atruerton. You mean physically? 

Mr. Raxer. Physically; yes. Intermarriage. 

Mr, Aruerton. Well, I don’t know. Of course, I do not know 


| what is in the back part of their heads, what the thoughts of the 


Japanese are in regard to these matters, but speaking frankly I have 
always had the idea that there is a racial pride in keeping pure the 
Japanese blood. 

Ty. Raxer. What about the whites keeping the blood as pure ns it 
should be? 

Mr. Aruenrron. Well, I don’t know that the whites have been so 
particular, judging from our experience in the Jast hundred years, 

Mr. Raxer. What is your view now as to the effect. on the two 
races in a case like this and those living in the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Colorado, Utah, and on east. | 

r. Atnerton, With an unlimited influx of them? I am in- 
clined to think—of course, I can not tell for future generations, but 
I am inclined to think they would remain essentially Japanese, 
although taking on our customs and our ways and except for being 
racially Japanese would come pretty nearly being Americans. 

Mr. Sworr. Judging from the few cases of intermarringe we 
have had, would you consider the question of very little importance, 
so far as assimilating is concerned ¢ : 

Mr. Arimnron. Oh, practically negligible. vs 

Mr. Sworse. Do you know of any case ‘of intermarriage around this 
rortion % - 
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Mr. Arnrrron. No, sir; I do not. I do not call to mind ever hav- 
ing heard of more than three or four. 7 

Mr. Swove. Do you know of any desire on the part of cither race 
to consolidate ? 


Mr. rnerton. No; so far as the present situation is concerned, — 


the matter of intermarriage is absolutely negligible. 

Mr. Raxer. Assuming from the testimony that it is practically 
conceded on both sides, flow’ you think it would be wise for America 
to continue these two races this way ? 

Mr. Aruerton. Side by side? 

Mr, Rarer. Yes. ne. 

Mr. Arrrerron. Do you mean what there is here? 

Mr. Raxer. Yes. 

Mr. Aturrron. Well, sir, I do not believe in adding to them, With 
the numbers in California at the present time concentrated, if they 
are scattered throughout the East, they would be about as scare as 
the Chinese are throughout the East. 

Mr. Raxer. Supposing we keep adding to them, had two races 
here, the Japanese with their ideas, their views, separate schools, 


and their ideas of religion and government and their maintenance 
tenaciously for their home country, and different ideals, and our i | 


ple, with our ideals, do you believe it would be good for America 

Mr, Arierron. No, sir; I do not think so, if that were the con- 
dition. 

Mr. Raxer. Isn’t that the condition now in a mild but acute way? 

Mr, ArHerron. Yes; but the situation we have to-day is that all 
of the adults are all of Japanese birth. The generation, if no more 


are allowed to come here, would be of American birth, and I would. 


not undertake to say, in fact I have no idea, sometimes wonder what 
will be the mental attitude of the Japanese children who are born in 
this country and grown up under American surroundings. I know 


that my contract with a preat many grown Japanese leads me to — 


think that the children would be essentially in all of their thoughts, 
wishes, and sympathies American. | 

Mr, Raker. From what do you draw that conclusion ? 

Mr. Aruerton. Simply from contact with the Japanese in the 


business way that we have. Do not understand me to say that I _ 


think that is universally true with them, but what I maintain is that 
there is no doubt in my mind that a great many of them hold that 
sentiment. | 


The Cuamsan, All you can say is to put up a wall, because you - 
don’t know of any method by which they can be expelled from the 


country. 


Mr. Arnerron. No, sir. I don't. I can not conceive that these’ 


Japanese should be expelled from the country. Skill, willingness to 
work and keep their heads to the ground, not 44 hours a week but 
nearly twice that, I think that they eventually would absorb all of tho 
work to be done in our agricultural communities if they were allowed 
to come in here indefinitely. 

Mr. Raxrr. Don’t you gather anything from the fact that if they 
are so industrious as they are, continuing to add to their numbers, 
that instead of them being a lesser race they will become the domi- 
nant race in this country in a few years if they keep(on adding to its 
population in the future as they have done in the past? * 
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Mr. Arnerton. Yes; I think eventually the agricultural—that t 
men who control the agriculture of the country will be the dor 
nant race, although at the present time the men who control a 
work the industries seem to be the dominant people, but I think t 
time will come when the agricultural element will be the domins 
people, because men who work in industries have to be fed. 

The Crramsan, And that when the time comes that they can n 
be fed they will go onto these farms? 

— Mr. Arirenton. Yes. = | 

The Crrainman. You are using a large number of Mexicans 

this section who have come up from the border? 

_Mr. Arierron. Yes; thousands of them in this territory. 
Mr. Swore. I believe you stated that when the Japanese ta 
at more independence they adopt better methods of living. Do yo 
believe they would ever arrive at the white man’s standard of livin4 
in their homes? 

Mr. Arnerron. Yes; I think they would; that is, those who hai 
the mental capacity to do it. _ 

ae oo What percentage of them have the mental capacit 
to do it . b.dee” We . 

Mr. Atnerton. Well, my idea is that they have the mental ea 
pacity of all the foreign immipration we have in this country, wel! 
up to the average. . | : 

Mr. Raker. Just along another line: Do you think that one o 
these men would be all right as a justice of the peace? 

Mr. Arrerton. Japanese-born ? : 

Mr. Raxrr. Yes: and those that are here. . 

- Mr. Aruerron. That is what I mean, Japanese-born? — 
‘Mr. Raxer. Yes. | 

Mr. Atnerron. No. sir; in fact. I do not believe there are very: 
many of any foreign-born nationality would. | 

Mr. Raxer. Those born here, would you like to see any of them 
elected as a justice of the peace? . . | 
| Mr. Arnerron. No, sir. | 

Mr. Raxer. Or county clerk? | 

Mr. Arnerton. No, sir. 

- Mr. Raxer. Or, again, a school superintendent ? 
Mr, Atnerron, That is going into the future. 
Mr. Raxen. No; it is not. It is right at our door. 
_Mr. Artirerton. Well, maybe it is; but I do not know of any. 
Mr. Raxer. Well, now, from your view of the racial situation. 
Mr. Arnrrton. No, sir. I can not say that I would. 
The Cuamman, But you can not know. 
~ Mr, Aruerton. That is for the future. In other words, the native- 
born Japanese that I know run from babies to 8 or 10 years old. 
Mr. Raker. You would not want to see them elected to those | 
offices, would you? : 
| Mr, Arnerron, No. | 
Mr. Raxer. You would not want to sce them intermarry, would | 
you? Let us get right down now to your view of it. 
Mr. Arienrron, No, sir; as I know the Japanese born here, the 
native Japanese, as I know them now, I do not think marriage with 
Americans is suitable. - . | 
RInOC 4 ne 9 a 
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Mr. Raxen. Well, suitable, or otherwise, you would not want your 
daughter to marry a Japanese, foreign born or native born? 

Mr. Arnerron. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxrr. You believe that 99 per cent of the American people 
feel the same way? 

Mr. Atnenrton. I think they do. 

Mr. Sworr. Do you know of anyone who is proposing that their 
a Sa a marry Japanese. 

Arnerton. No, sir. I know it 18 bonsicered rn fronle but the 
newspapers come out in big headlines and make much of the fact 
when an American girl marries a Japanese, but I have never known 
of a J oe irl seit les an American. 

o you t it is good for the country? If here is 
A family living on this corner [indhesting] and another family living 
on this corner [indicating], and one is Japanese and the other Amer- 
ican, and those boys and girls associated together in school, at home, 
in the parlor, at the social dance, and marry later. 

r. ArHeRTON. That is covering a pretty comprehensive question. 
For ‘instance, my daughter is going to high school and there is a 
apanese girl going to high school. I have no objection or prejudice 

inst my daughter associating with the Japanese girl at the high 
=. ool. Now, that is one thing, but it is very different when you in 
the same breath speak of marriage of my Ganenter e a foreign-born 
Japanese or native-born, for that matter.. | 

r. Raker, Or your boy to a Japanese girl? .. 

Mr. ATHERTON. 

Mr. Raxenr. So, while the men are in the pistes of making money 
out of their business they do not want to be nterzupted in it at the 
present time, do they? 

Mr. ArxEnTon. O, sir. 

Mr, Raxer. Nobody i is taking the view that they should be inter- 
rupted. That is right, isn’t it?: 
Ir, Aruerton. No, sir. I don’t think that i is ‘ight. 

Mr. Raker, Do you find anyone who has any desire at this time 
to interrupt or interfere with or deprive a man of his legitimate 
business that he is doing now, irrespective of whom he employs? 

Mr, Atnenton, As I understand it, the initiative which is being 
eee to-day is intended to have that very effect, and I think it 
is going to carry before the voters of the State... 

r. RaKr a Vea: [think that isright. © i: | a 

Mr. ATHERTON, I can not read that in any way other than that 
it is going to have the very result you refer te, that it is going to 
seriously interfere. In other words, look at it in "the shape of pro- 
hibition as it is to-day: Otherwise very: good citizens are breaking 
the law to-day in connection with: the prombition: act, and when 

Goma » fled 

Mr. Vaite (interposing). Not mentioning any names? 

Mr. Arnerton. No, sir; not-mentioning any names, but still in 
the same way with this referendum, as I look at it, I do not think 
there is any question but what they’ will resort to all mands of sub- 
terfuge in trying to best that act. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, as » man who has Been! 40 yenrs, you do not 
know of any crime but what has been committed in this ‘community 

Mr. ATHERTON. Yes. , 
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Mr. Raxer. But you have come to the conclusion, from your ob- 
servation, that the time has come when we should cease permitting, 


or, rather, we should prohibit the further immigration of this race 
to this country ? 


Mr. Arirertron. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. You feel that it would be to the benefit of the State? 

Mr. Avurrron. Yes, 

Mr. Raker. You feel it would be to the benefit of the Union? 

Mr. Armerton. Yes. I am referring to the laboring clement, and 
I assume you are. 

Mr. Raxen. Yes; that is right, and not sey merchant and the fel- 
low who comes to travel. 

— Mr. Atnerron. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. So we should stop it by all possible legitimate means, 
keeping our respect for ourselves and our neighbor + across the Pa- 
cific, the Japanese Government} 

Mr, Aruerton. Yes. 

Mr. Sircet. Now, what expression of opinion have you on the 
same subject eee ome the Mexicans? 

Mr. ATHERTON 1, as between the two, experience has been 
that the Japanese are a better class than the Me xicans. 

Mr. SirceL. You would exclude the Mexicans also? 

-Mr. Aruerron, Yes; that is the Mexicans that we are familiar 
with in this territory. There may be others, but the Mexicans we are 
familiar with in this territory, I mean. 

Mr. Sreceu. Is this dredge work that 1s being done very urgent, 
zm ortant, and necessary ¢ 

r, Aruerron. That we are doing? 

Mr. Srecen. Yes. 

Mr. Aruerton. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. Srecev. What is this trouble here, this discussion going on in 
regards to a strike? 

fr, Atnerton. On our dredges? 

. Mr. Srecext. Yes; this week. 


Mr, ATHERTON. We aes for one that is coming this coming Satur- 


da 

Xr. SreceL, What is the cause of it? 

Mr. Aruerron. The union insists upon our raising the wnrges to 
their standard and we declined to do it. 

Mr. SreceEu. How much Wages are these people getting at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. ATIIERTON. We are paying on the avernge, lever rien $130 per 

“de them. The firemen and roustabouts, 

they have a fixed schedule of $90 per month, plus overtime, 

Mr. Siecet. That is board and lodging, too? 

Mr. Arverton. Yes; and the deck iands receive $100 per month 
and board and lodging. ' | 

Mr. Srrart. What are their demands? 

Mr. ArHerton. I think practically 15 per cent over that. 

Mr. Stearn. Are all of the people employed Americans? 
_ Mr. Arnenron. No, sir; I won’t say nat 
Mr. Stecen, What percentage? 


7 ‘ is 


Mr. Arnerron, Well, really I could not say how many of them 
are Americans, but there are no Japanese. They are all of the occi- 
dental race. 7 

Mr. Stecen. And no Mexicans? 

Mr, AviErron. No, sir; they are Europeans or Americans. 

Mr. Sizcrn. Are you in favor of the removal of all of the Japa- 
nese and Mexicans now working in California? 

Mr, Aturrron, The removal of them? 

Mr. Siecer. Yes. 

Mr. Arrrenton. No. As I said before, I think it would be one of 
the greatest calamities that could occur. 

Mr. Sixcen. Suppose 20 or 30 years hence one of these Japanese 
boys born here, and who have gone to school, and gone to our high 
school, and grew up and studied law, and was admitted to the bar, 
and desired to become a justice of the peace, do you believe the 
sentiment now running along would prevent him becoming such? 

Mr. Atrirmrron. I think the sentiment would be against him, and 
when I say that I say it in parallel with what I think would be the 
same with reference to the Chinese. When I was a young man there 
was a very much more strenuous agitation against the Chinese than 
there is at the present time against the Japanese and that was at the 
time of the exclusion act which Congress finally passed, and previous 
to that they even had riots in San Francisco when I was a growing 
boy, over the Japanese question. Since the exclusion act was written 
into the law the number of Chinese has gradually dwindled. 

Mr. Sircri. But you have the Japanese, who have taken their 

lace? | 
P Mr. Arnerron. Yes; but as to the attitude of the people toward the 
Chinese. Now, we have Chinese who are attorneys, I think all Ameri- 
ean-born Chinese, but even with that, I doubt if anybody would be 
glad to sce them or would be willing to see them act in a judicial 
capacity. 

Mr. Saou Their election to the high office of justice of the peace 
would depend entirely upon the voters of the precinct. 

Mr. Arnerron. Yes. | -_ | 

Mr. Sworr, And if they did not want him they would not elect 
him ? ? 

Mr. Arrerton. Yes. 


Mr. Varrx. I know of 2 little Colorado town where the only China- — 


man has been elected and reelected mayor. 

Mr. Stecer.. What I am trving to get at, with all due respect to our 
friend from Kentucky and his chief assistant, otherwise from Tennes- 
see, at times. is as to whether there is such an ingrown prejudice here 
agninst the Japanese that they could not possibly outlive it. That is 
what I want you to think of. ; | 

Mr. Arnrrtron. Well. I can only say in regard to that in the par- 
allel. In other words, if the immigration of the Japanese was cut off 
at the present time so that no more came here, so that there would 
be no further competition by the Japanese than there is now, T think 
the agitation against the Japanese would cease. In the early stages 
of their coming here, while there was only a small percentage of what 
there is now, so far as I know. there was no prejudice against them. 

Mr. Siecent. At that time they worked for others? 


‘ 
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Mr. Atiurrron. No, sir; I can not recall any time when they were 
not anxious to work for themselves just as soon as they learned 
farming, 

Mr. Strout. Has not the prejudice been increasing with the num- ¥ 
bers filling up these localities? 

Mr. Ariuarron, Absolutely. ’ 

Mr, Strcen, As the nnmbers increase the prejudice will increase ? 

Mr. Atuerron. Yes. ‘The Chinese have been reduced to small num- 
bers, and you never see anything but the most friendly attitude toward 
the Chinese. There is no doubt in my mind that if further Japanese 
Immicration was shut off and they were distributed so that people { 
would not have to come in more contact with them, my belief is that 
the prejudice would cease. | 

Mr. Sri. What would happen if there was a sudden movement 
from the Southern States of the Negro into Califorria? 

Mr. Ariuenron. I can not say, but so far as I know there has never 
been any prejudice against the Negroes in California. 

Mr, SixceL, Do you think the Negro would be welcome here to 
take the place of the Japanese? 

Mr. Aruenrron. Well, I don’t know. That might depend upon 
how many came. 

Mr. Sirce,. Well, assuming they came in the same proportion as 
the Japanese now. 

Mr, Atirertron. I doubt if there would be any of them who would 
work as the Japanese work. 

The CHatrman. I do not believe we will pursue this any further. 
We are much obliged to you, Mr. Atherton. 

Mr. Armuerron. Thank you, and I am very much obliged to have 
had the opportunity to appear before you this evening. 
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CoMMITTEE ON IneMicraTION AND NATURALIZATION, 
‘House or Rerresentarives, 
Sacramento, Calif., July 16, 1920. 
The committee met in the county courthouse, Stockton, Calif., | 
at 9.30 a. m., Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) presiding. 
The Ciaran, The committee will be in ene 
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(IX, G. Friorri, was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Raker. State your name. 

Mr. Fruoretn. FE. G. Florell. 

The CHairman, Will you be good enough to read this to the com- 
mittce ? 

(The Chairman hands paper to Mr. Florell.) 

Mr. Forewn (reading): 

Srockron, Cauir., July 16, 1920. 
CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE 
RELATING ‘TO JAPANESE IMMIGRATION, 

. Stockton, Calif. 
We, the cooks and waiters of Stockton, object to the stand tuken by Mr. G, 
Shlina entertaluing and stopping at one of the hotels in this city, while the 
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sume hotel refuses to recognize the rights of organized Jabor, Aud we further- 
sis ask that our representutive, Mr. . G. Morell, be heard relating to this 
matter. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed ) Cooks AND Wattrus’ Union, 572, 
Per Io. G. Fronrenst, Secretary. , 


I also desire to state that I am secretary pro tem of the Central 
Labor Council. 

The Cuamsman. Well, we want to hear your protest. 

Mr, Foren, Relating to this matter first? 

The Crramman. Yes. : 

Mr. Froretn, Well, we gave Mr. Wagner of the Stockton Hotel 
an agreement relating to wages, hours, and conditions for the cooks 
and waiters and he refused to agree——. 

The Carman (interposing). Who is Mr. Wagner?. 

Mr. Fibrett. Mr. Wagner is the proprietor of the Stockton Hotel, 
and at the present time the waiters and cooks of that hotel are out 
on a strike. Mr. George Shima, we understand, entertained you 
gentlemen last night at a banquet and the help was furnished for 
the banquet, was taken from other hotels in the town, strikebrenkers. 
So that is the only protest I have in regard to Mr. Shima’s stand in 
this matter, 

The Crrarrman. Of course, the committee had no knowledge of 
that strike. : 

Mr. Foret. No, sir; I don’t suppose they had. 

The Cuairman,. You did not serve any notice on the committce? 

Mr. Froreuz. No; but I did to Mr. Hanson, manager for Mr. Shima, 
yesterday. I told him the conditions in the Stockton Hotel. 

The Cuamman. This letter is dated July 16. 

Mr. Fiore... It is dated to-day. I wrote it out this morning. 

The Cramman., Did the Cooks and Waiters’ Union meet prior to 
your writing this? 

Mr. Frorety. We heard from the president last night and had a 
consultation with him and we also met day before yesterday. 

The Crarruan. You and the president agreed on this protest! 

Mr. Fuvoren. Yes. 

The Cuamman. The members are not yet in on it? | 

Mr. Loren. The members are not yet in on it, but I am represent- 
ing the president of our union. 

The CHamman. You are a resident of Stockton? 

Mr. Fioretu. Yes. 

The Cuamman. How long have you been such} 
Mr. Friorey. Since 1914. bs 7 | 
The Cuamman, Do you vote here? |. et 

Mr. Froretz. Yes. a a 

Mr. Raxer. Somehow or other, maybe I cannot hear well, but is it 
the contention that because the.committee had dinner there last night 
that the union struck? 

Mr. Fioretu. No, sir. We had struck before. We struck three days 


QZ0. ree | 
“The Cuamman. Well, all right for that. Now then, that you are 
here, you might as well serve as a representative of organized labor 
in.this district. You are secretary pro tem of-——.,\ 2.9009 .¢' 
Mr. Frere, (interposing). Of the Centiral Labor Council. © 
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The Crairnman. Have you any views in regard to the Japanese 
immigration question ? 

Mr. IfLorety., Yes. 

‘The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Frorenst, It is very hard to get people to fill certain stations 
in the hotels, the miscellaneous help. ‘The conditions in the houses 
are fairly good, but the work is in a certain way repulsive to the 
class of people that we have to ask to go into these houses and do 
this work and they do not care to stay with it. They may stay a day 
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or two. It is mostly American help at the present time, but help for } 


that kind of work 1s almost impossible to get. ‘The wages and con- 
ditions in Stockton at this time are as good as any plaze on the coast 
in our line, but we have taken it up with the Pacific coast joint board 


of cooks and waiters which has jurisdiction from San Diego to Port- | 


land. 

The CuarrmMan. That is in regard to the Japanese? 

Mr. Fuoretu. Yes; as to what could be done to fill those stations 
that we can not fill with American help at the present time and the 
question then was brought up whether to use Japanese, Chinese, or 
Mexicans. 

The Cuamman. For waiters? 

Mr, Foret. No, sir; just miscellaneous help, dishwashers, pot- 
rustlers, and stations of ; 
members of the Caucassian race and we then agreed that if we could 
not get this help we would have to appeal to the Malay and the 
Mongolian race for help, but before we did this we tcok it up with 
the different Chinese and Japanese associations to see what wages 
are demanded by this help. We found to-day that this help is de- 
manding higher wages than our own race and shorter hours. So, 
then, the restaurant employers would be under a greater financial 
strain than they are at the present time. We also took the stand that 
there would be a draw between the Mongolian race and the Mexican 
race to fill these stations, so we centered upon the Asiatiz to do it. 

Mr, Srecex. In other words you prefer the Asiatic to Mexican labor 
for that work? 

Mr, Fruorretyt., Yes; we took that stand. 

Mr. S1xceu. How long ago did you take that stand? 

Mr, Fiorets, About a month ago. But it is just o case of neces- 
sity, you understand, because the white races that belong to the dif- 
ferent branches of the American Federation of Labor are strictly 
against working alongside of any Asiatic, but in order that the sta- 
tions cun be filled and the work can go on in the hote's, and in tho 
catering industry, we found that it would be necessary to take some 
in, so that is the understanding and that is the stand we took, be- 
cause we found that one class will uphold the wages and stand for 
conditions better than the other class, The Mexican class do not as- 
similate and stand up for the wages, and the Japancse and Chinamen 
will; as far as strikebreaking and such as that, it is very seldom you 

will find any of them doing that, where the Mexicans will always go 
in and cut their own throats. 
‘The Crrarsman. When the Cooks and Waiters and Helpers’ Union 
makes » contract with a hotel, the union agrees to fill the places all 
the way along the line? 
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1e kinds which are impossible to fill with | 
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Mr, Frorreiy, Yes; if it is possible to do so. | 
The Cutamman. So your trouble comes from. the inability of your 

oflicers to find men for the rougher places? 

Mr, Fnorevn., Yes; the natural scarcity of help to fill certain pit 
I do not know how it will be in the future, but it docs not look very 
bright. At the present time we are getting along as best we can. 

The Cirairman. You mean it does not look very bright for the— 
future with reeard to filling these places with whites? 

Mr. Froretu. No, sir; it does not. I do not want to be understood. 
as favoring the Asiatic immigration. I do not favor any immigra- 
tion to America of any class of people who won’t assimilate and can 
not live up to our own ideas and customs, but it is a case in the cater- 
ing industry where we have to step down if it 1s not done. 

The Ciramman. If that is the case in the catering industry, 
would you agree that it might be the case in the sugar beet growing 
industry ? 

Mr. ioneie: I don’t know anything about that. I only know 
about the catering industry. 

The Crramman. Yes; but you are the secretary pro tem of the 
Central Labor Council. | | 
Mr. Frorreti. While it would be just a view of my own, I could 

not go on record as to that. 

Mr. Vartx. How long have you been in the United States? 

Mr. Froretn. Since 1892. 

Mr. Vatte. Where did you come from? 

-Mr. Froretn. Stockholm, Sweden. 

Mr. Vaitx. You stated that the orientals were demanding higher 
~ wages and shorter hours than the whites; they do not compete with 
the whites in your industry ? : 

Mr. Ftoreti. No, sir; not at the present time here in Stockton; 
not as far as the help proposition goes. There are restaurant men 
in here competing, but that 1s a different angle. 

Mr. Vatir. They are proprietors themselves? 

-Mr. Froretr.. They are proprictors themselves. 

Mr. Vaitr. Are there many of those in Stockton? 

Mr. Froretn. I think there are four. There have been some of 
them who have sent to us for help. . 

‘Mr. Vairz. Do they pay their help the same scale your union 
demands? 

Mr. Froretn, I don’t know whether they do or not, but they send 
out for help and they are willing to pay the help we furnish them 
our scale of wages. 3 

Mr. Vaitx. So far as you know, and you have no reason to believe, 
they do not pay the same scale? 

Mr, Friorety. Well, I will say I don’t know anything nbout that, 
but they have offered to pay the scale that we demand if we can 
furnish white help for those places. | 7 | 

Mr. Varrs. You say the proprictor of the Stockton Hotel was 
given an agreement a few days ago? 

Mr. Froreiu. Yes. : 

Mr. Vaitr. You submitted to him a proposition which you would 
be willing to accept, and he did not sign the agreement? 
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Mr. Frorenn. Wo did not sign the agreement. Tle refused to 
acknowledge any affiliation with, or give any recognition to, organ- 
ized Inbor. 

Mr. Varrr. In other words, you could not come to terms? 

Mr. Frorenn. No, sir; we could not come to terms. 

Mr. Vairxw. So there is no agreement existing now between you 
and the proprietor? 

Mr. I'torein. No, siv; and there has not been in the ast. 

Mr. Vartx. Surely you do not take the position that because you 
could not reach an agreement with the hotel that the hotel has no 
right to do business in its restaurant; do you take that position ? 

-Mr. Froreus. I do not take the position that the hotel had no 
right to do business. It would have a perfect right to do business, 
yes; but we took our own men out of the place. We did not take 
them out, because they walked out for days because Mr. Wagner 
said there was a red ship waiting for each man that did not want to 
work under the conditions they were working under. 

Mr. Vatue. Well, the hotel had a right to give this dinner of Mr. 
Shima’s last night? 

Mr. Frorety. Most decidedly it did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srecen. When did you come to this country ? 

Mr. Froreuy, Mighteen hundred and ninety-two. 

Mr. Siecen. How old were you then? 

Mr. F'noretu. I was 22 years old. 

Mr. Srecrr. Then you became a citizen in 1914? 

Mr. Frorrui, No, sir. I have lived in Stockton since 1914, but I 
became a citizen in 1915, 

Mr. Srecrr. In other, words, it took 21 years after you came here 
before you became a citizen? 

Mr, Froreis. I served in the United States Navy for three years. 
I was out of this country; I was in Japan and China. 

Mr, Strce,, On naval service? 

Mr. Fiorennt. On naval service. I was in the United States mer- 


chant marine for over 11 years, and each time I tried to get my citi- 


zenship papers in New York, and on account of sailing in ships back 
and forth that was the reason for my delay in getting my citizenship. 

Mr. Srecer, Now, is there any dispute between you and the hotel 
as to the salaries to be paid the employees? 

Mr, I'torett. Not the salaries paid, but the hours. 

Mr, Srecrit. What hours are you demanding? 

Mr. Frorery. Eight hours. 

Mr. Streaun, What hours do you work now? 

Mr. Frorriu. They were working at the hotel 10 or 12 hour shifts, 
from what I understand from the waiters. 

Mr. Srecer.. You have no personal knowledge? 

Mr. Froreut. I have no personal knowledge, but it is over the hours 
first and living conditions. Most of them are still in town at the 
present time. : | 

Mr. Raker. You are the proprictor of a restaurant yourself? 

Mr, Frorens. Dam a chef, 

Mr, Rarer. Where? 

Mr. Froreiy. I am not employed at the present time. I was em- 
ployed in Hart’s for four months. 
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asa chef in a restaurant? 

Mr. Itorexy, Since the 10th of February. 

Mr. Raxer. How does that happen? 

Mr. Fiorey, I left the place. 

Mr. Raxer. Why? 

Mr. Frorezty. On account of a dispute with the manager. 

Mr. Rarer. Why don’t you go to one of these hotels or restaurants 
and go to work? | ) 

Mr. F’rorety. I am under a paid salary, representing an organizn- 
tion of 226 members. | 

Mr. Raxer. Well, then, that means that your salary is such and 
punt your work is such that you do not have to work at your occupa- 
tion? | 

Mr. Ftoreni. No, sir. I can not do it. I have not time to do it. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, your organization is opposed to having orientals 
becoming members of it? 

Mr. Fiore. Yes; they can not do it. 

Mr. Raxer. From your observation, while in China and Japan, 
and your observation here, has demonstrated to you that the two 
races can not harmonize and work together; is that it? 

a Froreii. Not very well—you mean the Chinese and the Japa- 
- Nese 

Mr. Raxer. Yes. 

Mr. Foren. No, sir; they will not. 

Mr, Raker. And your viewpoint is that they should not work 
together; in other words, that we should not have enough of them 
so that they will control or dominate any part of our industry or 
branches of industry in this country? 

Mr. Frorrin. Absolutely not. e do not want them. We do 
not want them to dominate any of our affairs. 

Mr. Raxer. Are they dominating a good many of the affairs in 


Mr. Raxer. How long since you have been employed or working 


n way, from your observation, such as fruit, vegetables, potatoes, and . 


things of that kind? 

Mr, FLorety, Well, I think they do. : 

Mr. Raker. And your viewpoint is that we have gone about far 
enough, and that we should stop it? | | 

Mr. Frioreiu, I think we have gone just about the limit. 

Mr. Raker. What is your vicw as to stopping immigration of 
orientals and Japanese? | ; 

Mr. Frorett. Something on a similar plan by which the Chinese 
immigration was stopped through the two acts of Congress. | 

Mr, Rarer. The same way with the Hindus? You know that the 
Hindus are prohibited from coming to the United States? 

Mr. Frorers.. Any kind of Mongolian or Malay races. 

Mr. Raner. They won't assimilate ? - ao 

Mr, Frorety. They will not; absolutely not. I have lived amongst 
them. I have lived amongst them in Japan and in Canton, China, 
and I know they will not. They can not. They may in years to 
come, but they will not for another century. | bes 

Mr. Box. Do you know anything about the smuggling of theso 
Asiatic people into the United States from Canada or Moxico t 
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| 
Mr. Frorent. Well, I have not been alone the border for about 
six or seven years. At that time I was quite a traveler along the & 
border Ine. 
Mev. Box. Was it going on then? 
Mr. Frorenn. Tt was. 
Mr, Box. What is your opinion and belief; that it is going on 
\e- now é . | 
Myr. Prorecn. I could not say because I have not been down there 
for a number of years, but I know that in Naco and Douglas that 
they were coming in very often. 
* Mr. Box. Your opinion was that they were coming In great num- 
bers? 
My. Frorent. At the rate of 15 or 20 a week. They smuggled 
them in in oil tanks. 
Mr. Box. Yes; and the Hindus, they come in in box cars? 
Mr. Frorer.. No, sir; not so much in box cars, but in oi] tanks, 
because I huve seen places where they were cleaning themselves up— 
washing up. 


STATEMENT OF FRED H. RINDGE. 


| (Mr. Rindge was first duly sworn.) 
: . The Crrarrman, State your name and residence. 
Mr. Rinpver. Fred H. Rindge, 1439 North Eldorado Street, Stock- 
ton, Calif. 
The CirairmMan. How long have you lived in and about Stockton! 
Mr. Rinpar. Seven years. 
The Cuatrman. Where before that? 
Mr. Rinvar. In Los Angeles County, on the Marble Ranch. 
The Cuatrman. Where is it? 
Mr, Rinver. In Los Angeles County; Victory, on the ocean down 
there. 
The Cuarrman. Who is in business here with you in Stockton! 
Mr. Rinpaxr, Mr. Pabst is in business with me, and Mr. Kelly, 
and Mr. Morgan, and we have a great many share leases with Japa- 
nese, 
ok Cuamman. Are these gentlemen partners or associates with 
ou? 
Mr. Rinpor, Well, they perform part of the labor in the different 
camps on the different properties. 
My. Srrcrn. How many such contracts have you got? 
“Mr. Rinpar. T guess maybe around 20. 
Mr, Srrcen. At the present time? 
Mr. Rinnar. Yes. 
My. Sreavz. TIow many in all have you had during the entire 
time in your dealing with the Japanese? 
Mr, Rinpar. Well, that is the most I have ever had this year. 
We have smaller camps and more of them. 
My, Steoer. Have you similar arrangements with Americans? 
Mr, Rinpar. Yes; one. 
Mr. Straen, Did it work out? 
Mr. Rinnox. Yes; it is working out. This fellow is a Portuguese, 
but he is an American citizen. We have, Americansjwho came from 
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Tennessce. They are my superintendents—henad superintendents— 
down there. They are also white people and they, in turn, have a 
share-labor lease with Japanese. 

Mr. Sirern, Are there many people now in the vicinity where you 
have these other leases who have similar lenses ? 

Mr. Rinpcr. No, sir; I think there are several others in the delta 
doing the same thing, but I operate a little differently from most of 
the others. 

Mr. Smart. How many acres are covered by all of these leases? - 

My. IRtunpcr. Well, there are about 5,000 acres down there. 

Mr. Srecreit. Can you give us any specific reason why you have 
made this arrangement? 

Mr. Rixnce. We have some Japanese help instead of Americans 
upon our orange ranches, 

Mr. Sircet. You could not have made such an arrangement with 
Americans? 

Mr. Rinpor. I have tried to make arrangements with Americans 
under similar conditions with many farms. 

Mr. Sreckn. Did you succeed ? 

Mr. Rinvcr. I succeeded in one instance, and the fellow made 
money. : 

Mr. Sircen. What about the others? 

Mr. Rinper. The other fellow is an American, but he is hiring 
Japanese on time; but he only needs a few—two or three—to irri- 

nate it. 
: Mr. Srecr,. Well, you have heard all about this agitation going 
on? 

Mr. Rrxpvce. Yes. 

Mr. Srecrz. Can you tell us very briefly what you think is at the 
bottom of it? . 

Mr. Rinnce. Well, I think there is a good many things at the bot- 
tom of it. In the first place, the Japanese, on account of their en- 
terprise and their ability and they desire to work—personally I am 
n great admirer of the race; they are a people who, I take it, bear 
the torch. There is nothing in the way of Inbor trouble with them. 
They go right ahead with their work and they can stand the climate 
down there, and one of the reasons for the agitation is that ever since 
the time Dennis Carney 

Mr, Sircet. (interposine). Just who is Dennis Carney? 

Mr, Rinper. The Chincse exclusion. It has been a kind of po- 
liticnl proposition, Well, it has been a Seiuonen for politicians, rais- 
ing their cries against orientals. Another reason is the prohis are 
joining in to get border patrol. | | - , 

Mr. Srecen. You have no objection to the border patrol—for the 
enforcement of laws? og | | 

Mr. Rrnnor. No, sir. I have no objection, but I say that is the 
thing that is mixed up in this, as I see it. 

Mr. Rasen. Just state in a concise way.as to the method of your 
working leases now on one of these farms with the Japanese. . 

Mr. Rinvor. All right. We will take the potato camps: We go 
in there with the tractors in the first place and break up the land, 
cultivate it, and work the land up in fine shape. e <3 

Mr. Raker. Whe does that kind of work? iby Se 


we 
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Mr. Rinpar. White men—Amcricans—and there are a great many | 
of them from Tennessee, and then when it gets to ae time the 
Japs go m and seed, put the seed into the ground, plant the seed, 
and they take care of the er op under the supervision of an American 
until the crop is ready to dig. In most cases the Americans run the 
potato diggers, and the Japs pick up the potatoes and then they are 
hauled to the levee, sometimes with American caterpiliars and some- 
tines with teas. 

Mr, Rarer. Is this contract proposition the one instance where 
you employ labor? 

Mr. Rinver. Both, in this way: Under the laws of California, say, 
there are 10 or 12 partners, and when it comes to planting and dig- 
ging time they have to have more help, so they have to employ peo- 
ple, and when they employ people they are responsible for the 
wages where they hold the leis and they are also responsible as to 
liability, and that protects the American farmer in this way, so that 
if they want to they can have their friends go in there and collect 
from them, while it is not the nature of those people to pull any- 
thing like that. I have never had that occur, but at the same time 
it is a legal protection against the American farmer. For that 
reason he is protected so they will pay their wages. 

Mr. Rarer. As a matter of fact, do you and your associates have 
hold and control of this whole matter? 

Mr, Rinpur. Absolutely. We have charge of the camp; we sell the 
stuff; buy everything. They furnish the labor for a certain percentage 
of the cr op, and it works out very satisfactorily. We use the Japanese 
at their best and the Americans at their best, and the result has been 
an immense yield. 

Mr. Raxrr. You take the Americans for office work? | 

Mr. Rrnpes. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And also take them for the machine work on the trac- 
tors, handling the apphances, potato diggers, and so on? — 

Mr. Rinpce.. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. And the Japanese do the cutting, and the planting, and 
hocing, and weeding, and hilling up? 

Mr. Rinna, Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Then you use the machinery to dig your potatoes, and 
those are run by white men? 

Mr. Rinvoer. Yes. 

Mr, Raker, And the Japanese pick the potatoes up and sack them, 
and the white men haul them ? 

Mr. Rinpgr. Sometimes the Japanese do it with teams and some- 
times the Americans do it with caterpillars. 

Mr. Raker. Well, the be cea put them on the tracks and boats 


and take them off ? 


Mr. Rinnex, Yes. | 

Mr, Raker. So all of the work that is done, the manual labor outside 
of the work that is done by machines, is done by Japanese? 

Mr. Rinner. Yes. We have got as high as 400 sacks to the acre with 
that system. 

Mr. Raker. Ifow much does a sack weigh? 

Mr. Rinpox. Supposed to weigh 116 pounds. Some ar2 a little more 
and some are a little less. 
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Mr. Raker. And you contract with the Japanese for this part of 
the work that they do? 

Mr, Rinpaw. Yes. They havea share lease. 

Mr. Raken. You always keep control of the ownership ? 

Mr. tanner. Yes; and the foreman is in control of the camp. They 
are Americans, from Tennessee. Our white-crew work goes farther 
down the coast to ‘Tulare. We have about 70,000 acres there. i: 

Mr. Raker. Is that similar to this? Se or eee oe) 

Mr. Rinnax. No. The only place where we use Japanese ig here and 
in San Fernando and the lemon groves on Marble Ranch. "°° * 

Mr. Raxer. Why don’t you get white men to do this work? _ 

Mr. Rinner. Well, I will tell you. Right at this time we have, 
probably—handle, probably, 10 white men on the Rindge tract. Out 
of this 10 men there is 1 now in the hospital with typhoid; took him 
there to-day ; we are taking care of him, not in cash, but we are taking 
care of him; and there is another man walking around with malaria, 


and I am trying to get him into the hospital, but he says he is all . 


right. 
Ir. Taytor. Are you from Tennessee yourself ? 

Mr. Rinpcre, No; I ain a native Californian. 

Peer Raker. Outside of the Fresno farm you have one at Los 
ngeles? 

Mr. Rtnpex. Yes; the Marble Inez Maclay Ranch & Water Co. 

Mr. aes And you are working them on the same general plan 
ns this _ 

Mr. Rinner. No; Lake Tulare is all Americans; the Marble is all 
Americans, except one Jemon orchard; they work in the fruit there, 
and Maclay is mostly Americans, but we use Japanese there in the 
orchard work. | 

Mr. Raxer. Have you made any effort to secure white labor on 
your farms here at Stockton ? a 

Mr. Rinna. Yes; I farmed corn myself; two camps out there, and 
they are going to grass and I can not do anything with them, I am 
trying to get rid of them. me 

fr, Raxer. What were all of these men doing nround Stockton on 
the streets here this morning ? | i 

Mr. Rrnnae. Well, since there has been prohibition nobody works. 
They go down there for a while and work a while—work a week, and 
then come home and lay around town two or three wecks at a time— 
and the only people it does not affect are the Jupanese. They work 
all of the time. | Ree, 

Mr. Raker. If they didn’t have stimulants they wouldn’t work? 

Mr. Rinpecr. No; it is not that, but they won’t work while they 
have money—a lot of these ranch hands. If they have no place to 
spend money, they remain idle until they are broke. 9'° ' 0) i! 

Mr. Rarer. By that you mean that the laboring man is getting 
a goo. fair compensation and he docs not have to work so much 

fr. Rrnncr. That is the idea. 
| Mr. Raxer. And, therefore, he is idle part of the time? 

Mr. Rrvpvor. Yes. In other words, the American farm hand of 

to-day is receiving bigger wages and has lots of money and remaims 
idle that much longer—that is, not all of them ; but as a class 1 have 


Q very good outfit. 
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Mr. Raxrr. Now, down at the border, what do you know about the 
border patrol ? 

Mr. Rinpar. On the Marble ranch there has been smu,zgling going 
on down there 

Mr. Raker (interposing). Where is the Marble ranch ? 

Mr. Rinvor. Just above Santa Monica—on the coast. 

Mr, Raxer. Have you been there lately ? 

Mr. Rinvor. No, sir; not for » year or two. It is mostly a ques- 
tion of Chinese men and Chinese women. Personally I have never 
seen it, but that is the talk, and opiates. Since prohibition they 
seck the trafic in opiates through there, and hootch, but I have not 
been there of late years, and don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Iaxen. Before two years avo was this smuggling of Chinese 
and Japanese going on along the border? | 

Mr. Rinper. Well, down on the border, I don’t know anything 
about that. I was not down there, but I know about on the ranch. 
That is on the ocean—a very wild country. 

Mr. Raxer. How far away from Los Angeles or San Diego is that? 

Mr. Rinnoe. It is about—it is north of Santa Monica ; north of 
San Diego about 130 miles on the ocean. 

Mr. Raxrer. Where did you get the idea that this agitation in re- 

ard to smuggling across the order 1s brought about by ‘the pro- 

wen proposition? .''. 

Mr. Rrnver. Well, simply the fact that they have been trying to 
get appropriations to guard the border. That is my own personal 
idea. 

Mr. Rarer. You feel now and did before that the border should 
be arded ? 

Mr. Rinnor, Yes; I think it should be guarded adequately, but 
I do not believe a lot of eople should be put down there to do 
nothing. As a matter of fa ct, up to now the Japanese have been 
able to get in through San Fianciscs 

Mr. Rarer. Well, I don’t get your viewpoint; even thoagh there 
is aba ag even of epiam and liquor ucross the border, we should 
stop that 

Mr. Rinpar, It is a great question ;I would like to have the people 


vote upon it. 
My. Raxer, But we have a law now that ‘here should be no smuég- 


gling or any violation of the law. Do you believe in enforcing the | 


law? 
Mr. Rinver. Well, I happened to be in one place in the State of 
California, and I said to a man in tho sheriff's office, “ What do you 
do with the bootleggers and the like here# i 7s says, “We HANGIN 
any.” : 
Mr. Raxer. Well, now, that does not answer ‘the question. 
' Mr. Rinnar. I will answer it this way: Yes; that the law should 
be enforced if there is anything going on. 
Mr. Sworr. I take it from your statement that you are opposed 
to Peompiion 
. Rinnar. Yes. | ' 
Myr Swore. Have you ever Laue out any land down there for 
“OU aus purposes ¢ 
~Rinpas. No; not ersonally. IT am the biggest stockholder 
qq we Risdos Lindo Navic 
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Mr. Swore. It has bought it? 

Mr. Rrnpex, Yes; it was one of the pioneers in there ahead of the 
Delta farms. 

mes x ha What kind of land did you find there? Was it badly 
abuse | | 

Mr, Rinpce. We went in there and, like with all new projects, 
mistakes were made. The Japanese were the first people in there 

* and they made mistakes. 7 

Mr. Swore. You bought up lands which the Japanese had previ- 
ously occupied? What I am trying to get at is: Were the Japanese 
in there peor to the time that you took the land for reclamation 
purposes # | , 

Mr. Rinpae. No, sir. On the Jones tract there was some work 
done, but not very much. oe mi 

Mr. Varie. Did your company reclaim any land which had pre- 
viously been operated by Japanese? 

Mr. Rinpcr. No, sir. They were the first people in there to re- 
claim it and they reclaimed it along with Japanese. For instance, 
CGicorge Shima used to farm this. : 

Mr. Varrz. Your people were the first people to reclaim it? 
~ Mr. Rinpoae. Yes; to go on the delta on a real big scale. 

Mr. Vatre. I understand that you or your company reclaimed some 
land which was formerly but not,successfully worked by Japanese ? 

Mr. Rrnnor. Yes. There is a theory around here that Shima gets 
a new island, and then he farms it as long as it is good. The first 
few years the island is at its best.. Then, he gets a new farm and 
farms it. I came up here when our Jand was about through and put 
in a lot of new ideas, such as plowing deep and using commercial 
fertilizer, but all of the time were working with the Japanese. In 
other words, it is really a question of advancement of the country. 
And the first people who tacined it made a good many mistakes. 
George Shima does use fertilizer the same as I use, and employs white 
men—Americans. : | | 

Mr. Vatite. This Jand at first which was not so productive, had that 
been so worked by Japanese before you took hold of it? 

- _ Mr. Rrxpas, Been worked by Italians, Japanese, Americans, and 
Chinese. The fact that that Innd was so worn out I do not think 
could be attributed to Japanese so much as lack of knowledge. 

Mr. Vatte. Who were in the larger proportion? | 

Mr. Rrnper. About two-thirds Japanese. 

Mr, Varir. The land was in bad condition ? 

Mr. Rinpor. In this way: They used too much water to irrigate 
that for one thing and they did not plow deep cnough. | 

Mr. Vaite. Well, it showed lack of knowledge? 

Mr. Rrnpor. Well, the white men were doing exactly the samo 
thing. You can not hold it against the Japanese any more ‘than 
against the Americans, Chinese, or anybody on the delta. They were 
nil doing the same thing. I will say this, that the Japanese have 
taken up new methods of farming as quickly as any down there and 
they are carrying it out and doing it successfully. 

Mr. Varn. You think they are showing a marked improvement? 

Mr. Rixpar. Well, with the Chinese, they won't use a potato planter 
or digger. The Japanese, as soon as they see-a thing work, they will 
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look at it work one day and take it up the first thing, but the Chinese, | 
they will take years before they will take a thing up. 

Mr. Vatix. The abuse of this, according to your statement, was the 
ee and lack of fertilization. 

Mr. Rinvax. Deep plowing and lack of fertilization. It was the ) 
same with everybody, but the oo have picked up new ideas 
which have been introduced. 

Mr. Vau.r. Tad those Japanese put on any fertilizer? 

Mr. Rinpan. No, sir; outside of the stuff from the barns. 

Mr. Tayton. I understood you to say that farming down there, be- | 
ing a new proposition entirel nes been in the exper rimental stave. 

Mr. Rinpcre. Yes; nA 

ae Tayvor. Each year you have discovered new methods for farm- 

rit and working it? 
r. Rinpar. New machinery has been used. Fink is invented a 
sceding machine which saves the work of thousands of men.._ 

Mr. Tayronr. And at the time the J apanese were abusing this soil, ° | 
In w way, white men were doing the same thing, on account of Jack 
of knowledge of the character of the soil? | 

Mr, Rinpor. Yes; the Japanese are not a bit more to blame for it 
than any one down there. 

Mr. ‘Taytor. What is your partner’s noe 

Mr. Rinpat. Pabst. | 

Mr, Taytor. While we were in San Francisco we had somebody 
testify that your firm took up this land which had been abused, im- 
poverished, or abandoned by the J apanese. Ts that a fact? 

Mr, Rinvoar. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. And that you empleed different methods and got 
better crops than the ey. 

Mr. Rinpae. I don't know who testified to that, but he should have - 
added that we took over land that had been abandoned by Ameri- 
cans and Chinamen and did the same with it. 

Mr. Tayrtror, I believe you stated a moment ago that there is a good 
deal of politics in this Japanese question. 

Mr. Rrnvar. I think so. For my personal view, I would hke to say 
that this initiative petition which was brought to me, I would not 
sign it for the reason that if the California people vote this thing in— 


if Japan would treat Americans in Japan the same way. you would 


feel like going to war. Another thing is, the right way to handle this 
is in an open, fair, and square way. Make a new treaty with them and 
stop any more of them coming into this country, but let us treat them 
in nv fair and gentlemanly manner without stirring up racz animosity 
with the idea of electing somebody. 

Mr, Tayzor. As I understand you, here are certain politicians in 
California trying to capitalize it for their own avorandizement ? 

Mr. Rinper. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. You employ many Tennesseeans! 

Mr, Rinver. Yes. | 

Mr, Taytor. Who are they? 

Mr. Rinpar. J. G. Kelly and a fellow by. the name of Morgan 
and three or four more. 

Mir. ‘Tayior. You find fem Ns satlaateaia as the Japs? 
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— Mr. Rrvvoe. Yes. For instance, they will work in the bottom of 2 
ditch, work day and night, and thoy don’t work by the clock, and I 
am backing them to the limit down there. 

Mr. Swore. You share their views on prohibition? 

Mr. Rinpar. Yes. J . 


STATEMENT OF J. N. BIGGER. 


(Mr. Bigger first duly sworn.) _ ae 
Mr. Sregex. State our full name. re, | 

Mr. Bracer. J. N. Bigger. os Pe ee 

Mr. Sreceu. Where do you reside? EE 

Mr. Bracer. In Stockton. ee | : 

Mr. Srecen, And what is your Occupation? 

Mr. Biacrer. My occupation at the present time is farming and - 
handling lands. 

Mr. Sizcey.. How long have you been doing that? 

Mr. Brocer. I have been farming in this country over 30 years. 

Mr. SreaeL, Are you familiar with the Japanese labor ? 

Mr. Bicarr. More or less; | 

Mr. Srecen. Will you, leaden, in your own way, briefly tell us 
what you want to tell us? 

Mr. Biccer. Well, I will be pleased to tell you what you want to 
know. 

Mr. Srrcex. Well, if you want to reverse that, I will do it. How 
many Japanese do you employ? 

Mr. Bicarr. I have employed in the past perhaps not more than 
25 at a time. 

Mr. SieceL. Have you reached any conclusion as to their relia- 
bility in work and character and so on? 

irl Bracrr. They are quite reliable in their work, if they are 
watched. Of course, there 1s we a good many of the city Japanese 
who drift into the country to learn how to farm, and we have to sift 
them out, but the real Japanese farmer } is a good worker if merely 
watched. 

Mr. Vaitse. Do you find any Americans from the city drifting 
into the country to learn how to farm?:' © | 
Mr. Biaarr. Well, no; in all of my 30 years’ experience I might 
have found perhaps’ two or three of that character. 
Mr, Varrz. You are familiar with the general agitation going on 
here now? : 

Mr. Biacer. Yes. | ie, a es os 

Mr. Vatie. Have you diseussed it with your neighbors and 
friends? lee ee ae 

Mr. Bracer. To some extent. 

Mr. Vanz. What is your weet 

Mr. Brecer. With regard to what particular view? 

Mr. Varie. As to the question of exclusion and what remedy, if 
any, you you would sugpest. 

Bracer. Well, as to the exclusion, I would be very much op- 
posed to the J apaneso who are born in this country becoming Ameri- © 
can citizens, but to exclude them entirely, I think we need them some 
for labor. I am perfectly willing that they..should)como hero as 
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laborers. I am not willing that’ they should come here as land- 
owners. 

Mr. Vatrs. Is there any further statement that you want to make 
upon that particular subject ? 

Mr. Bracer. Well, only as you my want to ask some questions. — 

Mr. Vamue. Do you agree with Mr. Rindge that the agitation 1s 
political in order that somebody may gain politically by it? 

Mr. Biaoer. I could not hear Mr.. Rindge’s testimony. I am a 
little hard of hearing, so I didn’t hear what he said. 

Mr. Vaiix. Mr. Rindge’s statement was to the effect that the agita- 
tion is due to those who seek to gain politically... 

Mr. Biacer. No, sir; I do not think so, only to a very limited ex- 
tent. I think the Japanese—— | 

oi VaILE (interposing). Do you favor the exclusion of the Japa- 
nese | 

Mr. Biaaer. Not entirely. 

Mr, Vai. To what extent? 

Mr. Biaoer. To the extent of bringing them in here as laborers, 
but not to bring them in here to multiply and take the places of 
American citizens. 

Mr. Vatre. Well, let us take the farm hands, to which you made 
reference a while ago. You stated that a very few of the white people 
drift out to learn farming. Is that phair 

Mr. Bracer. I don’t know whether I was understood upon that 
point. There are ae few white men who are not farmers who drift 
out onto the farms. Is that what you mean? 

Mr, Varte. Yes. a. 

Mr. Biaarr. I have no trouble in hiring all of the white farm labor 
I wanted, but I left the delta in the fall of 1917, so I have only had 
charge of a tract of land since then. I have had no occasion to hire 
any Japanese labor upon that tract. 

{r. Sizer. Are you connected with the farm bureau? 

Mr. Bracer. Yes; I am past president of the farm bureau and have 
pean for the past two years. I am also a State director of the farm 

ureanu, | 

Mr, Varte. You said you were not in favor of the Japanese born 
here becoming American citizens. Don’t you realize that they are 
now American citizens under our Constitution ? 

Mr. Bicerr. Yes; but that should’ be remedied by—there should be 
an amendment to the Constitution in that respect, if not in some 
other way. 

Mr. Varies. You stated that you were in favor of having the Japa- 
nese come here as laborers, but not to multiply. By that I under-. 
rate po would not be in favor of Japanese women coming here: 
nt a 

My. Brcorr. Yes; that is about it. The tract that I was on, I had 
occasion to count up the children and the Japanese tenants and the: 
American tenants, and there were 3 white children and 13 Japanese: 
children and_1 pair of twins, That seemed to be out of proportion.. 
All of those Japanese children will in time become American citizens.. 

Mr. Vaitx. I'rom your statement I take it that you want them here. 
ns luborers, but that you do not want them to multiply, and that you. 
do not want the children born here to become American citizens and: 
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you do not want them to occupy our soil. Now, I will ask you 
whether it is correct, from your point of view, that the Japanese 
now have largely ceased to become laborers and are competitors of 
the white men? 

Mr. Biocrr. Yes; to a great extent, particularly in the delta. The 
Japanese have had the cream of the delta for potatoes this past 20 
or 25 years, and that has given them great opportunity to make | 
money, and money is a great power with them. aa 

Mr, Varrx. If you had plenty of Japanese labor here, from your 
viewpoint, it would not be objectionable? 

Mr. Biccrr. Well, if we had enough of them. I do not advocate . 
overrunning the country with them. | 

Mr. Vanz. You can stand more of them. : , 

-Mr. Biccrr. In certain sections of the country or only in the delta? 
There is no other part of California where they are liked. 

Mr. Vaire. But you do not want them as landlords or as fathers 
of families? a 

Mr. Bracrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. However, the Japancse come into this country, become 
laborers first, and then become proprietors. Is that not more true 
of the Japunese than any other race coming in and starting at the 
bottom and going on up? 

Mr. Biccer. Well, excepting the Chinamen. It is more true of 
the Japs than the Chinamen, but there are other classes of people 
here who work their way up the same as the Japanese, 

Mr. Sworr. Are you familiar with the Japancse schools here in 
this part of the country? 3 

Mr. Biacrr. Only where I have come in contact with the Japanese 
children. So far as I know, the Japanese children who attend our 
schools always attend a Japanese school also to become proficient in 
Japanese. They also send them to Japan for education. 

r. Swork. Have you noticed Japanese children going to our 
schools, whether they have taken an interest in our Government and 
institutions? Ps | 

Mr. Biccrr. I would only have to draw an inference. I draw the 
inference that once a Japanese always a Japanese. 

Mr. Sworr. They are not really interested in our Government? 

Mr. Bicorr. I don’t think so. My own observations as food ad- 
ministrator during the war do not lead me to think so. 

Mr. Sworr. They want to give as little as possible and get as 
much as possible out of it? 

Mr. Biacer. Yes; they are here for the money that is in it for the 
future. = 4 

Mr. Swope. Did they show any patriotic tendencies during the 


Mr. Bicaer. Yes. | | 

Mr. Swore. Did they buy Liberty bonds? 

Mr. Bieoenr. I think they bought their share. 

Mr. Swors. By coercion or voluntarily ? 

Mr. Bracer. It was voluntary on their part. 

Mr. Sworr. They were not compelled to toe the line? 
Mr. Biacrr. No, sir. | 

Mr, Swore. How about war-savings stamps? - 
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Mr. Biccer. I don’t know about that. I was not so actively en. 
gaged in that. 

Mr, Sworr. Did they contribute liberally to the Red Cross? 

Mr. Bicerr. I think they paid their share. 

Mr. Sworr. It would be your opinion that they did tieiv part dur: 
ing the war, from a financial standpoint, in this section! 

r. Brecer. ‘Their part in what respect ? 

Mr. Swors. Well, you say they contributed their share toward 
buying Taberty bonds and war -savings stamps, and some, perhaps, 
to the Red Cross. 

Mr. Biaaer. The view T take of it is that they considered it a very 
good investment. The Hindu that was prosperous «lid the same 
thing. 

Mr. Sworr. Your idea is that they made these donations from 
the standpoint of gain rather than from the standpomt of patriotic 
duty ? 

Mr, Biecrr. Yes; I think that money is the real object in all of 
their dealings. 

Mr. Sworr. Are they charitable in this community? Do they do- 
nate to local charities ? 

Mr. Brccrr. That T don’t know. 

Mr. Sworr. Are you in a position to know if they did? 

Mr. Biccer. No, sir. 

Mr. Srecen. Do you know of any of them having berome a public 
charge here in Stockton ? 

Mr. Bracrer. No, sir. 

Mr, Srecen. Have e any of them ever been in jail? 

Mr. Brearr. Oh, yes; we have them in jail the same as other 
people. 

Mr. Strcet. Now, is the percentage of Japanese who have heen in 
yeil the same as the whites, in proportion to numbers ?¢ 

Mi. Brearr. I could not say as to that; I have not the recurd of 
that. 

Mr, Sreger. Can you state approximately how many you have 
known to be confined in this locality ? 

Mr. Biaaer. No, sir; I could wed T have known them to conuvit 
the same crimes as Ameri icans, but not in greater proportion. 

Mr. Sircen. Are they honest? 

Mr. Brecer. Just as far as it is policy. | 

Mr. Streen, Well, rf you were a business man would you credit 
one of them at your stove? Would you give one of them credit at 
your store if you were a merchant? 

Mr. Bracer. No, sir; not unless they would put up a substantial 
security. DT would not give them credit on their word. 

Mr. Vain. Well, it is customary to demand credit from a white 
man, isn’t it? , 

Mr. Brearr. Yes; more or Jess. We do know some Americnns 
whom we would give credit on their moral standing. 

Mr. Swore. Your position is that you do not w ant any more of 
them in this country; is that it? 

Mr. Breerr. Yes; that is my position, 

Mr. Vatnr. Except as Inborers ¢ 
: Mr. Biacer. And IT may say that is the sentiment of the farm 
MIPeaU. : 
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Mr. Varie. As to the laborers? 

Mr. Biccer. As to the laborers, and I would give them common 
chances on that. 

Mr. Sworr. You know those who are here will 

Mr. Biccrer (interposing). It is a national question. It is too 
deep a question for me to solve. If it can not be solved in any other 
way I think it could be attempted by an auepamens to the Panett 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. Sworr. What kind of an amendment? 

Mr. Bieorr. The nature of an amendment that would cover the 
point at issue. 

Mr. Swore. Well, what do you consider the main points? 

Mr. Biccer. The main point is the increase here in children who 
will become American citizens and take the place of our children in 
the future, and their ambition might lead them beyond where we 
would care to have them go. They are a very ambitious people. I 
give them credit for that. 

Mr. Sreaen. Has it not been ambition, perseverance, pluck, anda 
desire to succeed which has made America what it is to-day? 

Mr. Biccrer. Yes; but it is not the question of ambition that cen- 
eae in Europe. It is the ambition that centers here in the United 

states. 

Mr. Srecen. You realize that Japan is not in Europe? 

Mr. Bracer. That is the reason eas not want Japan in America. 

Mr. Siecet. In other words, you desire an amendment to the Con- 
stitution ? 

Mr. Biecer. If there is no other remedy. 

Mr. Srecet. To the effect that people coming here from Japan 
and then having children, that those children could not become 
American citizens ? | 

Mr. Biacrr. Yes. 

Mr. Sivce,. But if they came from Africa, for example, or from 
South America, that they could become citizens? 

Mr. Biacer. W Vell, you know about Africa, of course, as well as I 
do. That was scttled long ago. 1 should limit the citizenship of the 
United States to desirables, no matter from what country. 

Mr. Srecet. The question of admission is one thing which is a 
matter that the judge is supposed to pass upon in every case, accord- 
ing to the laws of naturalization. : 

Mr, Raxer. The point with the witness is that he wants a constitu- 
tional amendment so that whoever is not assimilable should not be 
citizens, even though born here. _- 
~ Mr. Broarr. That is the idea.. I do not want to limit it to the J ap- 
anese, but to any people who are not eligible for citizenship. 

Mr. Sizcet. In other words, you would draw a line of demarcation 
and you would encourage the coming here of Inborers from Japan 
without bringing their wives? 

Mr. Bracer. I did not say that I would encourage it, but I would 
not object to it. 

Mr, Sircri. If they would come of their own accord, you would 
be willing to have them come? 

Mr. Bicorr. I would be in favor of any good dines of labor coming 
to this country. We are short of labor at the present time, in the 
country particularly. 
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Mr. Srraei. We are short of labor all over the country. There is 
no question about that, and everywhere we have turned they have 
been urging the Immigration Committee to let them come in. In 
Judge Box’s State, Texas, we have them urging us to permit Mexicans 
to come into ‘T’exus, because they can not get along without having 
them. But Judge Box takes a different view of the matter, although 
he is a resident of Texas. , | , 

Mr, Bracer. Well, perhaps, he takes the view that they are unde- 
sirable, but of the two evils take the lesser. 

Mr. Siecrn. He takes the view that it is about time we get our 
own people to work. 

My, Biager. That is right. Our own people would take hold and 
work better, too, if it was not for coming in contact with so many 
orientals. In all of my activities on the farm I always xcep them 
separate, 

r. Raxer, You found it advantageous to keep them separate? 

Mr. Biacer. Yes; 1 could not do otherwise. My white laborers do 
different work than the others. 

Mr. Box. Your main business is farming? 

Mr. Brocrr. Yes; all of my life. At the present time I am en- 
gaged more in the land business than in farming, but, up to about 
1917, I spent 30 years on the delta and J lived on the farm. 

Mr. Box. With reference to the movement of the Japanese and 
other orientals into this country, what would you state? Has the 
progressive—are they coming faster now than they came 10 years 


Mr. Bracer. Yes. 

Mr. Box. Are they coming faster than they came five years ago, 
do you think? | | ; | 

Mr. Biacer. Yes; they continue to increase every year, 

Mr. Box. Supposing that the law has not been made more liberal, 
assuming that the law has not been made more liberal, how do you 
account for the increase in numbers? 

Mr. BiccEr. I account for it by the attitude of the officials being 


a little lax, 


Mr. Box. In other words, you think it is in the enforcement of 
the law to a great extent? _ 

Myr. Bracrr. Yes. 

Mr. Box. To what extent, in ee judgment, is it due to the sinug- 
gling of them in over the Canadian and Mexican borders? 

Mr. Bicarr. I think over the Mexican border, largely. 

Mr, Box. You have not been there personally? | 

Mr, Bicarr. No, sir. 6 3 ee 

Mr. Box. Your information, from talking with men who employ 
lnbor and from all concerned, is that the smuggling from Mexico 
is considerable? : 

Mr. Bicarr. Yes. 

_ Mr. Box. Is that increasing or diminishing? 

Mr. Biacrr. Increasing, decidedly. 

Mr, Box. A moment ago you expressed the opinion that the agita- 
tion by the people of California is in good faith and not duc to selfish 
political motives. Tf ® man were moved by ambition or by selfish 
motives, wouldn’t he have to find out that the majority wanted a 
ihing in order to make it popular? rs ae — 
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Mr. Biacer. Yes; if he was a rood politician. 

a Sizorn, You assume that the politicians follow and the paaple 
CHE 

Mr. Brcorn. Yes. 

Mr. Box. You were speaking about the increase in population, 
which brings us to the question as to the bringing in of their women. 
What do you know about it? Tor instance, the number: being 
“brought in now, is that increasing? 

Mr. Biccer. Only from observation, yes. As I travel up and down 
the rivers on pa yassenger launches, when representative men are 
not alone, I see the banks of the river—the levees—lined with: 
Japanese women and children at ev ery Innding down on the delta. 

Mr. Box. Their children are more numerous per family then among 
our people? 

Mr. Brocrr. I should say so. 

Mr. Box. What do they do with women who do not have children 
or a male child ? 

Mr. Brecrr. I only hear about that. : 

Mr. Strcri. What do they do according to your eave 

Mr. Biccer. They have a right under their relation to cast them 
off and take 2 woman who will bear children. 

Mr. Sircet. Do you understand they have a right to cast a woman 
off because she does not have children ¢ | 

Mr. Biacer. Yes. 

Mr. Srecen. Do you understand they have that right if aie ioes 
not bear a male child? 

Mr. Biccrr. I understand that if the second child is not a male 
child they have that right. 

Mr. Raker. Now, you have been here a long time, iad T think the 
_ committee understands you are an intelligent observer. Do you 
understand that last report is mere rumor, unfounded, bused on un- - 
Just agitation, or is it true, in your judgment? , 

Mr. Brecer. Well, I believe it has a foundation, and I am prepared | 
to believe that it is true from what I know of the marriage relations ; 
of the Japanese. 

Mr. Raxer. If you, having lived here as a citizen this long, and 
having occupied the position you have, not knowing, but you believe 
the Japanese men have a right to cast their women off if they do not 
have children, and they do it? 

Mr. Bracer, Yes. 

Mr. Raker. And they have that Hint to cast them off if they ae 
not have a male child? 

Mr. Brocer. Yes. I believe the Japanese in his marriage relations 
believe in efficiency, just as he does all the way through. 

Mr. Srecet. Can you name one case? 

Mr. Biacer. No, sir; I can not. 

Mr. Srzcer. Can you name the person who gave you the informa- 
tion? 

Mr. Biacer. I do not believe that would be fair, because it isa gen- 
eral rumor—general opinion. 

Mr. Srecen. Well, you do not want to convict a person on rumors? 

Mr. Brocer. It is not a case of life and death. 

Mr. Steaer, Well, this involves something very, very iinportant. 
It involves a whole ‘people. | 
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Mr. Biacer. I may say that I got this information from a man 
very, very well posted on Japanese conditions. 

Mr. Sincer, You have no fear of giving this man’s name to the 
committec ? | 

Mr. Biccer. I would not like to do that. I do not -ike to answer 
questions involving my friends, 
Mr. Siecen. Are your friends afraid to come before this com- 
mittce, representing the entire country, and give this information ? 

Mr. Bicaurr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreann, What is their reason for not wanting to appear before 
this committee ? 


Mr. Bicerr. They do not want to stir up any strife. I belong to 7 


the fair association. We are quibbling over a fair here—— | 

Mr. Raker (interposing). 1 think you should give us this man’s 
name, so that we might subpeena him. It is only fair., 

Mr. Box. May I ask a question? Did you get it in confidence ? 

Mr. Biccrr. I would consider that I did. 

Mr. Box. I want to say for the benefit of my colleagues that I 
got some information to the same effect through confidence, and that . 
is the reason I asked the witness. 

Mr, Sircen. There is too much evidence given in confidence which 
the American people won’t get unless we get it into the record. 

Mr. Raker. Just give us this man’s name. : 

Mr. Bicarr. Do you want his testimony ? 

Mr. Raker. We want his testimony. 

Mr. Biacer. I will say that he has already given it. 

Mr. Sircer. He has not given us any such testimony. 

Mr. Raker. He gave it here in Stockton? 

Mr. Bicorr. Yes. - : 

Mr. Raxer. Well, we will bring him back. That was Mr. Rindge? 

Mr. Bieerr. I would not like to answer that question. If he tes- 
tified here and did not bring out that point 

Mr. Srrcen (interposing). You understand that hearsay testimony 
is not the kind of testimony which Members of Congress or the 
American people are going to rely upon, and you yourself have given 
as a very high class of testimony, except upon this last proposition. 
Now, you can see that it is not in justice to the committee and the 
Japanese or to our colleagues and to the country to give testimony 
and not tell us something that somebody told you without giving us 
his name. We are trying to obtain information for the entire 
country. This is a very, very Important subject to the State of 
California, and what interests California interests the whole country. 

Mr. Raker. Have you ever talked with Mr. Rindge? 

Mr. Bieern. Many times in the past. We are very friendly. 

Mr, Raker. Talked with him on this subject ? 7 

Mr. Bigcer. On all subjects. 

Mr, Raker. Talked with him on the subject we have just been dis- 
cussing, that you have just told us about ¢ 

atv. Biccer. Yes; on all subjects. 

Mr. Raker. Confining it to this particular subject ? 

Mr. Bracer. Yes. 

Ma. Raker. And in that conversation you discussed the question 
of the nght of the Japanese to cast offotheirywives)if they did not 
bear children and if thev did not bear a male child? 
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Mr. Raker. What becomes of the wife cast off 

Mr. Bicorr. I don’t know. 

The Crrarratan, Can’t we get through with this witness? 

Myr. Raxer. Yes; I think so. 7 

_ The Crairman. There are a large number of witnesses present. A 

list has been presented to us of witnesses. It will be clearly im- 
possible to hear them all. We-will have, then, to limit them and 
ect some direct testimony. 7 = 

Mr. Raxer. Well, I will go onto something else now. What about 
these young Japanese, for instance, 15 to 19 years old, about their | 
coming here intending to be students and immediately going onto 
farms to work? 

Mr. Biccer. Yes; we have discovered that to be true, many of 
them claiming to be city Japanese or students upon our farms. 
A real Japanese farmer who knows how to farm in his own country 
knows how to farm in this country. That goes without saying. 

Mr. Raxrr. Do the potato farmers and the asparagus farmers and 
those down in the delta provide homes for the workingmen? Does 
he have his room in the same house and eat at the same table as the 
proprietor of the house? ) 

Mr. Biccer. The Americans? 

Mr. Raxer. Yes. ae ar 7 

Mr. Bracer. They eat in the same house, but not always at the same 
table, but the American laborers in the delta always eat in the same 
house as a rule, but not at the same table. | 

Mr, Raxer. Is there provision made for them in their rooms? 

Mr. Biccer. Yes; on the whole they get more than they ask for. 

Mr. Raxer. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Rindge in regard 
to the men in the last year, that after they make so much money 
they just work for a while and then idle around the city ? 

' Mr, Bracer. Well, on the part of the laboring men who are pros- 
perous, they will spend more money and have a little more leisure 
time, | ei 

Mr, Raxer. That is nothing against them. Ox tuna, 

_ Mr. Biccrer. Nothing against them. oS 

Mr, Raxer. It should be in their favor. es 

Mr. Biaarr. It should be in their favor, building up. American 
citizenship in their coming in contact with others. 1 do not see any 
objection to their coming into town once in a while. Oo 

r. Raker. In other words, it is a godsend for a laboring man 
around a farm if he can earn enough money to provide a home for — 
himself and family and clothe himself properly and still have a 
few hours of leisure. win wees a ee 7 

Mr. Biocer. Yes; I believe a great many good citizens will grow 
out of those laborers who had no chance before the war when wages 
were low. I believe in good wages, and I believe it is going to do 
much toward building up good citizenship. | 

Mr. Raxen. In the fature we hope that there will be more of them 
going into the country just for that reason—their getting good wages 
and getting a good living and reasonable conditions. If they cnn get 
all of the accommodations in the country that they ask for and these 

ood wages, there is no reason why they can not save moncy, and 
Fospine landowners. , te yd ap eDigitizeg byt QOQIC,, 0. 


Mr. Biecer. Well, those questions have propa been brought up. 
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Mr. Kurczxa. You are a member of the State farm bureau ? 

Mr. Bicarr. Yes. 

Mr, Nieczca, Have you any statistics on the extent of tillable 
Jand that is not occupied in this State 4 

Myr. Bicerr. Yes; there have been some statistics on that. 

Mr, Krecaxa. Are they in such form that you can present them 
to the committee ? ; 

Mr. Bigcen. I have not the figures. There is considerable of un- 
tillable land in California, and a great deal of it is due to the lack 
of water. 

Mr. Kruczxa, Has your bureau made any investization or an 
survey of the shortage of farm labor at the present time in this State ? 

Mr. Bicerr. Yes; 1 think owr farm adviser could answer that ques- 
tion. There is a shortage of labor everywhere. We know that. 

Mr, Kieczxa. I mean on the farms in California. | 

Mr. Biccrr. Yes; I am speaking of the farms. 

Mr. Kteczxa. Are the high wages paid to the farm laborers bring- 
ing the folks from the city to the farms in this State? 

fy, Brucer. How is that? 

My. Kreczxa. Are the high wages paid to the farm laborers in 
this State bringing the city people to the farms? 

My. Bicoer. No, sir; they are not. The attractions in the city 
have been too great. They have overcome the country attractions. 
There is a chance there for a great reform. 

Mr. Kurezxa. Has California exported vegetables in the last year? 

Mr. Bicarn. Yes. They i | during the war. During the war 
we furnished five times more foodstuff here in California than rav 
other State in the Union to feed our armies. We have a wonderful 
record of production here; there is no question about that. 

Mr, Kurczxa. That is all. ! fg 

The Cuairman, We are very much obliged to you. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT G, MYRAN, 


The Crrairman. What is your name? 

Mr. Mynran. Albert G. Myran. . = 

The Cuamman. I note that there are three witnesses here presented 
representing the American Legion. We will only be able to hear one. 
You may say to Mr. Jolmson and Mr, Edwards that they may file 
any statements they desire, including any statistics they may desire 
to offer. This committee has not the time to take duplicate evidence, 

Mr. Srraru. You are president of the Karl Ross Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion here? oe SA , 
Mr. Mynan. Yes. is os’ 7: 
Mr, Sreaet. And you are engaged in the real estate business in 
Stockton ? es, : 

Mr. Myran. Yes. | 
-. Mr. Srearxi. Go ahead now, | 
' -Mr. Myran. I wanted to contradict the statement made by Mr. 
Rindge wherein he said that this agitation for Japanese oxclusion is 
actualed by politicians for their own personal gain. We think that 
is more of less a slap against the Legion, inasmuch as-:we originally 
sponsored the move in Stockton.. Whew we-first: came back we were 
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the first—I know we were the first in Stockton—to agitate the ques- 
tion and circulate the anti-Japanese- Asiatic petitions, and Mr. Oscar 
Parkinson, one of the active members of our Legion, is the secretary 
of the Anti-Japanese I¢xclusion League, and Mr. being the 
president, and we feel that we are more or less responsible for the 
movement in California. 

Mr. Srcen. The truth of the matter is that this movement existed 
long before the war broke out. 

Mr. Mrnan. Yes; that is true enough. We took it up actively after 
we got back. There has been years and years of conversation about it, 
but nobody did anything until we started to do something. 

The Crramsuan. What do you want to do? 

Mr. Myran. That proposition has been published, so all of you 
gentlemen know what we want to do. We know that the Japanese 
are not assimilable and they are not a class of people that we want 
to work with or associate with. Another thing, we do not believe, 
talking from a Legion standpoint, that they are patriotic. One of the 
things that actuated us in starting something against the Japancse 
was the records of the exemption board, which, of course, are con- 
fidential, but we know enough about them to know that the Japanese 
here submitted all kinds of testimony to evade the draft and, of 
course, that is enough for any of us boys who were in the Army. One 
of the main things is from the patriotic point of view, and we do not 
believe the Japanese is patriotic; we do not believe he is for the 
Government or the flag or the United States. 

Mr. SrrceLt. How many Japanese do you know of who are native 
born who were over the aye of 18 years and claimed exemption ? 

Mr. Myran. I would have to quote hearsay. It would be hearsay 
with me. I could not state any particular number. It is just 2 matter 
that was talked about by the boys. 3 | 

The Cramman. There could not have been many native-born Jap- 
nese over 18. 

Mr, Myran, Not many. 

a Crairman. And the others were aliens, ineligible to citizen- 
shin? 

Mir. Mynan. Yes. 

The Cnaimman, All right; proceed. | 

Mr. Myran. Speaking of the political aspect, we do not feel that 
any man in the State of California has taken the credit or tried to 
use this movement for his own particular benefit or gain.if he is 
running for office, At any rate, we don’t know of any such men. 
We have had assistance from many men prominent in public life— 
have had assistance from such men as Senator Phelan, who did 
what he could for us. And not only from him; we don’t know of 
any man in public office who has not or wonld not do all that he 
could for us, speaking now, feeling ourselves responsible for the cir- 
culation of this exclusion petition; and we do not believe that the 
statement of Mr. Rindge is true, that any politician or set of politi- 
cians are trying to use this petition for their own benefit to put 
themselves in office. . 

Mr. KuxcezKxa. The constitution of the State of California in some 
provision has established # policy against the Asiatics. To can not 
recall the exact wording now, but the policy, under thatjprovision ts 
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to provide by legislation to bring about the object incorporated in 
that section of your constitution. 

Mr. Myran. Yes; I believe so. | 

Mr. Kurezrxa. Now, your Legion and all of these other organiza- 
tions are simply framiny this initiative in consonance with this pro- 
vision in your constitution on this subject of the exclusion of the 
Asiatics. ~ 4 

Mr. Mynran. We stand for certain. new laws that we want your 
committee to recommend to Congress in connection with the imimi- 
gration of Japunese. 

Mr. Raxrer. In other words, your organization stands for the ex- 
clusion of all Asiatic laborers? 

Mr. Myran. I think every local post in the State of California 
has indorsed a resolution whereby they favor a national Jaw pro- 
hibiting the Japanese from owning land, whether they were born in 
this country or not. 


Mr. Strcet, You realize, of course, that the question of ownership 


of land is one for your own State. The Federal Government docs 
not make laws for the States regarding the ownership of land. 

Mr. Myran. That is true, but they evade that. 

Mr. Srrexru. Well, it is up to you to find your own remedy, because 
that is a State matter. You can not expect the Federal Government 
to make all of the local State laws for the 48 States. 

Mr. Raxer. That is what you are doing in your petition, prohib- 
iting the leasing? — 

Mr. Mryran. Yes; that is one of them. 

Mr. Raxer. Your organization is against the immigration of 
Japanese, Chinese, and Hindu laborers—Asiatics ? 

Mr. Mynan. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. You favor the registration of those who ure here? 

Mr. Myran. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. To the end that there will be no more smuggling or 
surreptitious entering; to the end that those might be deported who 
are smuggled in. | } 

Mr. Myran. Yes; it is deeper than that. It has to be stopped right 
here. We feel that it has gone far enough. You gentlemen from the 
East do not appreciate it. Besides the facts and figures which you 
have accumulated there is a sentimental side of it which you do not 
get. You only hear statements by people who are directly inter- 
ested. For instance, there is Mr. Rindge, who told you that he him- 
self was against the Japanese but that he had to hire them. 

Mr. Raxer. In what respect? 

Mr. Myran. Well, he told me that he liked the Chinese better but 
could not get them, and he had to take the next, the Japanese, because 
they are the only people who can stand it on the tulies. 

The Crairman. You heard the representative of the Cooks and 
Waiters’ Union, representative of the central trades bocly, state that 
he had to supply Japanese to the hotels? 7 

Mr. Myran. I could not hear him very well. I do not think he 
is an accredited representative of organized labor in this town and 
that his testimony should be taken with a grain of salt. 

Mr, Raker. ‘This matter has been an acute question in this State 
for the last 12 years? : 
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Mr. Myran. Longer than that; ever since I have been here—15 
years. 

Mr. Raxer. There has been an Asiatic-exclusion league in existence 
in California and San Francisco and over the State trying to bring 
this abene before it got to an acuter stage than it is at the present 
time ? -_ 

. Mr. Mynran. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. The legislation has not only been attempted by the 
State to relieve the situation in the State, but the Members from 
California, both in the House and the Senate, have been trying to 
present this to Congress to the end that we might get the very relief | 
that your Legion is secking now? : , 

Mr. Myran. Yes. ~ , | 

Mr, Raker. And you do not view that from the viewpoint that 
these men are trying to get political favors but as a matter of fact 
they are trying to represent the honest sentiment of the people of 
California and a great big ma) ority of them, 90 per cent of them. 

Mr. Myran. Absolutely. You said it when you said that. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, is it not a fact that when men’s personal inter- 
ests are involved and they are making money out of that interest, 
they sometimes forget the duty they owe to the State and Nation? 

Mr, Mynan. I can cite you an instance of that which has come 
under my personal observation. It comes before us here all of the 
time in some shape or another. For instance, this Japanese Exclu- 
sion League paper, circulated and sponsored by the Legion in this 
town and in other small towns around here, in one small town, not 
very far from Stockton—lI will not mention the name—the business 
interests there stopped temporarily the circulation of that petition 
because it hurt their interests and their pocketbooks and they could 
not go on record as favoring this petition, and they had to cover and 
get out from under. | 

Mr. Sreeeni. What is the fear of telling us the name of the town. | 

Mr, Myran. Well, it is not very nice— , 

Mr, Srecex (interposing). Yes; but here is the situation: At least 
you went to war when the country needed you and you are now testi- 
fying before a national committee of this country. We can not take ~ 
testimony on hearsay all of the time. Suse 

Mr. Mynran. I am not ashamed to tell it, but some of the business 
men of the city of Lodi ought to be ashamed of it. : 

Mr. Raxer. Lodi is the town? ©. | 

Mr, Myrnan. Yes. oo eA | 

Mr. Kuieczxa. The constitution of the State of California, article 


19, section 2, provides as follows: :.:) +. 5 | 


No corporation now existing or hereafter formed under the laws of this State, 
shall, after the adoption of this constitution, employ, directly or Indirectly, in 
any capacity, any Chinese or Mongolian. The:legislature shall pass such Jaws 
as may be necessary to enforce this provision... . a | 

Sec. 4. The presence of foreigners ineligible to become citizens of the Unileg 
States Is declared to be dangerous to the well being of the State, and the legis. . 
lature shall discourage their immigration by all means within its power. 


And there are other provisions in there. Now, all of this agitation, 
this initiative, and these laws are the outcome of the provisions in 
your own State constitution? Is that truce? on aa 

Mr. Myran. Yes; and the evasion of those laws by the Japanese, 

Mr. Box. If any opinion has been expressed, by ono.as:seeminy (+5 
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be the expression of organized Jabor as to their brinving these peopk 
here or tolerating it, is that a fair expression of the sentiment of 
Jabor, in your opinion ? | 
Mr, Myran. Vice : 
Mr. Box. Are you in a position to give us their attitude on that! 
Do you know the sentiment.of the laboring men on that? 
Mr. Myran. I would not want to be put into the position of stating 
authentically upon that. The American Legion in this city is very 
friendly owl organized labor, and they have afliliated with us: 
more than one way—in parades, with the Salvation Army drive, vl 
in different ways. By ihe way, somebody asked if the Japancse eve 
did anything fos public benefit in the way of donating money, and 
I can say to you as chairman of the San Joaquin County advisory 
board of the Salvation Army that they never donated a nickel during 
the last drive, unless they did through their own organization, but 
we clon’t know anything about that. 
The CuairmMan. There is a Japanese Salvation Army? 
Mr. Myran, Yes; and we don’t know anything akout it. 
Mr. Swore. Did you ask them for any donations? 
Mr. ‘Myran. I think that district down there—— 
Mr. Sworr (interposing). Do you know whether they were asked. 
for any donations? | ; 
Mr. Myran. Yes; one particular man went down there in their 
district and solicited some of the Japanese there, and I think he got 
a few dollars. | 
Mr. Sworre. Well, you made the statement that they did not con- | 
tribute a nickel. 
Mr. Mynan. Not as an organization. 
Mr. Sworr. Well, they donated individually ? 
Mr. Myran. Yes; but that was very slight. 
Mr. Sixce,. Of course, there is evidence before our committee to' 
the effect that Mr. Shima purchased $180,000 worth of Liberty bonds 
Mr, Myran. A pretty good investment for Shima. -“ 
Mr. Sreceu. According to your idea, it was a pretty good invest, 
ment to buy Liberty bonds? | 
Mr. Myran. Yes, > | 7 
Mr. Sworr. You say that one man solicited among the Japanese! 
Mr. Myran. He went over there one day and got a few dollars. ° 
Mr. Sworr. He was the only man you had soliciting from the. 
Japanese ? : | 
Tr. Myran. Yes. = 
Mr. Kreczxa. It is reported that Mr. Shima only a few days ago’ 
contributed $4,000 to a fund for the erection of 2 monument to the | 
World War heroes. Do you know anything about that? 
, Mr. Myran. Well, no; I don’t know anything about that. But it 
is good politics for Mr. Shima to do those things, particularly at 
this time. ee | 
The Cirarrman. Mr. Myran, we are very much obliged to you for . 
your testimony, and inasmuch as wo shortened up your statement, 
you may have the privilege of adding anything to it that you desire. 
Mr. Mynan. And those others may send in their written state- 
ments # | 
The Cuatrman. Yes. Before you leave let me correct a statement, 
rather the impression of the statement made by the labor representa- 
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tive. Ilis statement was to the effect that he had to, as he called it, 
temporarily, as I understand it, supply Japanese labor. Te did not 
go on record as approving it. Tie said it was unfortunate because he 
could not get other labor at the present time. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. ADRIANCE. 


(Mr, Adriance first duly sworn.) | 

The Cratraan, Where do you reside? ; 

Mr. Apriance. 136 North San Joaquin Street, Stockton, Calif. 

The Cuarrman, What is your occupation? 

Mr. Apriance. County agent of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Srecet. Are you agent for the United States Department of . 
Agriculture ? 

fr. Apriance. Just county agent. I am not as familiar with the 
conditions in the delta as in the upland, because we work with the 
people who request our assistance, and we work through a farmers 
organization in this county called the Farm Bureau. A large ma- 
jority of the membership of the Farm Bureau is drawn from the 
upland famners. The delta represents a large aggregate of the 
amount of available agricultural products of our county, but our 
work down there and our calls for assistance down there are nowhere 
in proportion to the amount of land or the value of the products. I 
have been in this county since the fall of 1917. Previous to that 
I was in every district in Napa County, and I have been county 
agent since Murch, 1919. The proposition of the sentiment of the 
members of the I'arm Bureau was brought up this morning. The 
Stute Iederation of Farm Bureaus took a referendum of this bill, 
members attending the center meetings this spring, and as I was at all 
of those meetings I-can tell something about how it wns taken. We 
have a membership in this county of approximately 850 men and 
women, and 280 of them are womgn. At the center meetings in 
“different parts of the county during the month of January we took 
this referendum, and the attendance, as I remember it, was something 
like 250 at 11 meetings. I could furnish a list of the questions that 
were on that referendum. Probably you have them already. The 
question was merely submitted to the people without telling them or 
trying to influence them at the meetings one way or the other. We 
thought that most of the farmers out in the country had their minds 
pretty well made up along these lines and that their opinion put down 
that same evening when this ballot was submitted would be a fair 
index as to how they felt. I think I can give you a summarized state- 
ment of those votes 1f you wish. 

The Cirarrman, You may have the privilege of adding that to your 
statement. | 

Mr. Apriance. Approximately there were only 25 or 30 out of the | 
250 that were in favor of any of the provisions of the ballot, that 
is, even to orientals as laborers. I believe there was one in favor of 
Japancse immigration. | 

Mr. Box. You mean all except about 25 or 30 were opposed to their 
importation for any purpose f 

fr. Apriance. Yes. : 

Mr. Sircet. The total number at the meetings was 250 at 11 meel- 
ings out of 8501 
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Mr. Apriance. Yes. 

Mr. Strcen. What efforts were made to obtain the votes of the 
others who were not present at these meetings? 

Mr, Apriance. Notice of each meeting was sent to every member 
of the center, and on the notice was a notice that the Japanese matter 
would be taken up for a vote and determination. 

Mr. SirceL. In other words, they did not deem the Japanese mat- 
ter of sufficient importance to appear at the mectings? 

ae Cirainman. Is there anything you want to add to your state- 
ment ! 

Mr. Apriancr. I think an index of the condition of the upland 
school census, taken in a district covered by one of our census men, | 
as brought out by the clerk of the board will be interesting: Enehty 
children of school age, from 6 up, you understand, there were three 
Japanese attending school. In that same district children from zero 
up to G—there were about 80 or 83—and of that number 43 were 
Japanese, as an indication of the number that are being broucht into 
the world in the grape district around Lodi. 

Mr. Vaine. Was this referendum taken on a written ballot? 

Mr. Aprtancr. Yes; taken on a written ballot, a secret ballot. 

Mr, Varie. Can you insert that into the record, a copy of that 
ballot ? 

Mr. Aprrancr. Yes; and the county summary, if you wish. 

Mr, Vaite. Yes; if you will, please. © | 


STATEMENT OF F. C. CLOWDSLEY. 


(Mr. Clowdsley duly sworn.) 

Mr. Srecen, Your residence? 

Mr. CLowpstry. Stockton, Calif. 

Mr. Srecet. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Cirowns.ry. Newspaper man—publicity. 

Mr. Sircet. How long have you been engaged in that profession? 


~ - a 


Mr. Crownsiry. About four or five years. | 
. Mr. Srecer. Have you written for any large newspapers and maga- | 
zines q | 


Mr. Crownsiry. I have written for two Stockton papers that cir- | 
culate nll—that have a circulation of from 6,000 to 16,000. 

Mr. Stecen. You state you are a publicity man? 

Mr, Crowpsiry. Yes. 

Mr. Srmarn. Is that in the shape of getting up articles? 

Mr. Crownstry. Well, at the present time, just recertly only. 

Mr. Sircen. I understand that you have some birth statistics. 

Mr. Crowpsiey,. Yes. 

Mr. Strcen., Have you them in shape to present ? 

Mr. Crowspiey., Yes. In the past year, from July 15, 1919, to July 
15, 1920, which was yesterday, I took up the birth certificates for the 
county outside of the incorporated cities. This county has a popn- 
lation of 79,000. 

Mr. S1rcen. Does that include the cities? 

Mr. Crowpsiry. That is the entire county. . 

Mr. Strcen. What is the population of the cities? 

Mr. Crowpsiey. The cities of the county are about 50,000, which 
would make 29,000 outside of the incorporated cities, approximately. 
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My ee es are taken from the county recorder’s office, and of the chil- 
dren born of American parents in the past year there were 227, and 
of the children born of foreign-born parentage there wore 118. That 
is a total of 347, and that includes Chinese, Hindus, and Negroes. 
Now, in addition to this, there were 151 children born of Japaneso 
parentage. 

Mr. Srecer, Let us see if we have that right. You naive told us 
that there were American-born children, 227, and 118 foreign born. 

Mr. Crowpstey. Yes; which makes 345. 

Mr. Siecex. Now, that 118 foreign born mcd blacks, Chinese, 
Mexicans, and Hindus} | 

Mr, CLowpsury. Yes. 

Mr. Sircet. How many Japanese were born? 

Mr. CLrowpstey. The Japanese exclusive of this total? 

Mr. Srecet. Yes 

Mr. Ciawosiee: ‘One hundred and fifty-one. I give these figures 
merely because I believe they show that the birth rate is greatly in 
excess of the white birth rate. Now, since January 1 of this year 
there have been eight Japanese corporations formed in this county. 
believe several of them are social organizations, probably two or 
three. The rest are corporations which I believe could include the 
eas of land holding, but whether they operate the land I don’t 

ow 

Mr. Srecex. Of course, in each of these corporations, as I under- 
stand the law of California, 51 per cent of the stock must be held by 
Californians. 

Mr. CLowpstzy. So I understand. Some of these corporations have 
both Japanese and white directors. 

Mr. Raxer. They could all be Japanese if they” wanted to do any 
other business except Ae own real estate? 

Mr. CLowpstey. | 

Mr. Raxer. They could rent real estate ? 

Mr, Crowpstery. Yes. © 

Mr, Raxen. Could rent and own city property and do all other 
business except the oan fact of owning real estate? — 

Mr, CLowbs.ey. 

Mr. Raxer. And they could all be Japanese? 

Mr. Crowpsiry. Yes. 

Mr. Sreceu. Do I understand that you one incorporate in Califor- 
nia by having as incorporators all Japanese ? 

Mr, Cirownstry. Except for agecultural land. The law provides 
that way, as I ai derstand | it. Now, I have taken a fow notes—— 

The CrrairsraNn (interposing). Can you write this out this after- 
noon and hand it in to us? 

Mr, CLownstey. Yes. You wish me to write it? 

Mr, Stecen. Yes; and you may add anything to it that you desire, 


STATEMENT OF J. A. PLUMMER. 


(Mr. Plummer duly sworn.) 
Mr. Raxer. What is your business? 
Mr, Piummen. Ono of the judges of. the ss ape UR court of San 
Joa ee panel: 
r. Raxer. How long have you resided here? 
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Mr. PLrummer. I came here in 1892. That was about 28 years ago. 

Mr. Raxrr. Will you just make a statement and give us your 
views of the Oriental question in this State? 

Mr, Prummer. I will State just as it appears to me from coming 
into contact with different races. We have in California the Japa- 
nese, Chineso, Hindus, Mexicans, and a branch of the Chinese who 
are called Koreans. Thoy are a people who are the most of them 
industrious except the Mexicans. They are not. This is not a ques- 
tion so much of economics at the present time as it is one of race 
conflict. 

At the present time any one desiring employment who is really in- 
dustrious and willing to work can obtain employment in the State 
of California, but it presents at first, as I view it, and have studied 
it for the last 10 years, and as it has come before me in my work 
here on the bench, a matter to be. viewed from the standpoint of 
racial solidarity. The Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, and the Mexi- 
cans—not so much the Mexicans, but the others are peculiarly solid 
and fixed in their habits and their customs. I do not say that they 
will not change, but the history does not record much of a change 
in their characteristics and peculiarities. That renders it practicall 
impossible for them to become assimilated to our ways as it is aiih 
people coming from a European country. We have not a sufficient 
number of the Japanese, or Chinese, or Hindus at the present time 
to create any serious racial conflicts, but if the numbers increase we 
will have the same question on the Pacific coast that the people of 
the Southern States have with the Negroes. 

Now, you all know for many years that the Negro question has 
been 2 serious problem to the Southern States. We of the North 
appreciate what the people of the South have to contend with and 
that is the same question which will be presented to us, unless it is 
taken up and handled by the General Government. The States can 
not do it. It is 9 national question. It must be handled in such a 
way that we will not become involved internationally and have wars 
with Asiatic countries. The question is not serious in its present 
shape, that is, to-day, but unless it is taken up and handled wiscly 
and firmly, it will become a serious menace to this coast, by reason 
of the fact that we will have these race conflicts here. We will have 
the same questions that you gentlemen from the South have. At the 
present time every farmer wants more help and every men in the city 
wants more help, so it is not so much a matter of econcmics here as 
a matter of racial conflict, and that racial conflict can rot be settled 
except upon broad national planes. I believe that the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Mexicans, and Hindus who are here, that we should 
treat them fairly and properly, but that we should not open our gates 
to those travelers which we know will necessarily follow. Judge 
Raker asked me if I would not make that statement as I stated it to 
him, and that is as I view it, a matter of racial conflict, which must 
be taken up and handled along thoso lines. | 

Mr. Vaiie. In speaking of their infusnbility or unassimilability 
you are not referring to physical assimilability? Wa3 there been 
uny intermarriage you know of ? | 

Mr. Pruaarer. Our laws prohibit intermarriage. 

Mr, Vai. Do you think that is necessary or a(wise provision ? 
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Mr. Piuaaen. I think it is wise. I do not think it is necessary. 
I think it is a wise provision because it prevents our having in our 
midst a mongrel race. ; 

Mr. Vaine. Has there been any desire so far as you know on the 
part of either race to intermarry ? 

- Mr, Ptosaren. Very little. I have heard of one or two instances 
where there was such a desire, but I think it is very, very rare. 

Mr, Vaite. When those instances occur it is a matter of consid- 
erable note or comment? 

Mr. PLtumaer. Yes; and of course we think that there is some- 
thing peculiar on the part of the American or Cauensian or whoever 
it may be that wishes to intermarry with the Japanese or the Chinese. 
] ech to suggest one thing more and let it go into the record, that 
the Mexicans present quite a serious problem to us in this country. 
The Mexicans differ from the Japanese and the Chinese in that they 
ure not as industrious, and they are not a desirable people in our 
country. ? | 

Mr. aie Do the Mexicans intermarry ? 

Mr. Prummenr. Yes; they intermarry. 

Mr. Vairr. There is no law prohibiting them, because they are not 
regarded as a different race ? 

Mr. PLusmen. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Vaire. When you are speaking of the matter of assimilation 
or nonassimilation, you have in mind a different race here side by 
sile with the white race. 

Mr. Prumaier. Yes; that is what I have in mind. 

Mr. Vairn. In your judgement, what are the causes of friction be- 
tween those two races? | 

Mr. Phummer. A thousand years of different lines of thinking. 
More than that, you take the Chinese, running back to 2700 B.-C., 
and the Japanese the same, they have had their -line of thought 
through all of these centuries, and we can not change them in a 
hundred years. : 7 

Mr. Vainir. Do they have their own schools? . 

ia PLumMer. Only to « limited extent. They attend our public. 
schools. 

Mr. Varze. In addition. to attending our public schools, do they 
have their own schools? , 
~ Mr. PLtum™er. I have heard so, but I do not know of my own 
knowledve. | 

Mr, Vaite. Do they have their own churches? _ - , 

Mr. Prummer. Not that I know of. -They have some Japanese 


societies, churches of that kind, but the Japanese do not have a 


church as we understand it. | as | 
ao VaiLe. They aro granted under our Constitution religious 
iberty ? | 

Mr. Prusmer. Well, they have it in their way. 

Mr. Varre. Do they have their own form of worship, imported 
from the Orient? | 

Mr. Puumauen. They have what we cal] their joss house, where 
they go through a certain form, but we do not understand what ib 
is, and practically no American can find out; but they have their 
own place where they go, and we call it their housecof) worship. 
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Mr. Vairx. Do the Japanese work for white men to any extent? 

Mr. PLumuerr. Not so much as formerly. The Chinese desire to 
work for themselves, too. ‘They do a great deal of farming for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Vaite. And occupy land which they work for themselves? 

Mr. Ptum™er. Yes. 

Mr. Vatte. Don’t you think that part of the increased friction is 
due to the fact that they are competing with the white men where 
formerly they worked for him ? 

Mr. Pouwee Yes and no. The peculiar conditions in the last 
two or three years have rendered it impossible to answer that ques- 
tion directly, because there has been such a demand for agricultural 
products and such a demand for agricultural labor thet you could 
not say yes to that and vou could not say no, because you must re- 
member, you must bear in mind, that American labor does not like 
to work alongside of either a Japanese or a Chinaman. That is the 
question. : 

Mr. Box. Does a white man like to work with a Mexican? 

Mr. Pioummer. No, sir; so far as my knowledge goes, no. The 
American does not like to work alongside of the J apanecse, Chinese, 
Hindu, or Mexican. Now, whether he has good grounds for feeling 
that way or not is neither here nor there. He does not like it. 

Mr. Vatte. Does he like to work on the farm at all; are we not 
having a great shortage of farm labor? 

Mr. PLummrr. Yes; but we are having a shortage of every kind 
of labor here in town, so those things must be taken into considera- 
tion in viewing it from an economic standpoint. It is racial. 

Mr. Van. M question was inspired by the testimony which we 
have had several times and which we had one or two instances of 
this morning, to the effect that while it would not be desirable to 
increase the land holdings of the Japanese and that it would be very 
undesirable to have a large increase of children born here, still it 
was desirable if we could have them come here from Japan to per- 
form labor. 

Mr. Prummer, That is an economic situation. It may be that 
there is some argument along that line. 

Mr. Vaize. Is it your opinion that we can entirely satisfy the 
ideas of everybody who wants additional labor without injuring the 
social structure ¢ 

Mr. Pruner. That is right. So the man wants decent laborers 
who want to work and is not opposed to work, and he does not care 
we does it, so long as it is done. That is clearly an economic side 
of it. ee | 

Mr. Varte. He looks at the economic side to the exclusion of the 
social side. 

Mr. Piusrarer. Yes; which you can not do. You can not do that. 

Mr, Vaine. Coming back to the social side of the uestion, is it 
your opinion that if Japanese immigration is stopped or substan- 


tially stopped that those who are here now with their families will, 


ee to such an extent that they will be a socinl dlanger to the 
country 

Mr. Pion mEt, T should say no; that if the bars are to be put up 
how there would be no serious menace from, their natural incrense, 
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because they will be so limited in number. I will say this: If Ameri- | 
cans at all follow the pr ecepts of Roosevelt they will not be a menace 
to us. 

Mr. Vartr. Well, the Americans have been forgetting that precept. 

Mr. Raken. You referred to a matter, and I want to get it before 
the committee from a man who knows. In section 60 of our Civil 
Code of California I find the following: | 

Of whites and Negroes and nrulattoes void. All marringes of white per- 
sons with Negroes, Mongolians, or muluttoes are iNegal and void. 

History: Enacted March 21, 1872; amended by code commission (by adding 
word “ Mongolian"), act March 16, 1901, statutes and amendments, 1900-1901, 


page 8335, held unconstitutional; see history, section 4, ante; amended Mareh 21, 
1905, page 554. 


Mr, Promamr. That is the law I referred to. 

Mr. Raxer. So there is not only the sentiment of the people, but 
we have this in addition to that, this inhibition in the statutes? 

Mr. PLummenr. Yes. 

Mr. Box. In speaking of the nonassimilability of these races you 
do not consider purely the question of the legal ars, but whether or 
not they ought to intermarry? | 

Mr. Puum«er. I considered that, too. 

Mr. Box. And it lenves it an unsettled question a as ; to the wisdom 
of the Mexicans and our people marrying? | 

Mr. Promaster. Yes. 

Mr. Box. Then your attitude is the same with reference to the 
Negro, too? 

Mr. Piumaer. Yes; I doubt the advisability of it, as it tends 
toward a lower instead of a higher grade. 

Mr. Box. It is not a question of law or the disposition of the 
pe laa but whether we ought to degrade our own race or not? | 

Piusmerr. Yes. 

Mr. Vatte. Whether we ought to produce a a race 3 which might be 
degrading to their parent stock? 

iM {r. Prusser. Yes. In other words, if we were going to Japan 
in large numbers, they would have the same right to take this up 
for the protection of their race that we would have. That is the 


question upon which it scems to me this issue must ultimately be. 


settled. 

Mr. Box. In dealing with the bars you mentioned a while ago I 
am sure that as a judicial officer you would recognize the enforce- 
ment; but supposing that our laws should be made even more rigid 
than they are and no adequate provision made for their enforcement, 
the people of Califorma would get no relief. 

r. Prummer. No, sir; they would not get any relief. | 

Mr. Box. If they are being smuggled in here from Mexico : and 
Canada and you make the law more strict, and still leave the enforce- 
ment of it lax, you would not get the results in Californian? — 

r. Prommer. No; the virtue of any law depends upon its en- 
faccsrnant no matter what it is. 

Mr. Rarer. That is all; we are much obliged to you for appearing 
before this committee. 

(Thereupon the connie adjourned until 1. 15 p. m. » this date. ) 
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Srocxton, Canir., July 16, 1920-—1.16 p. am. 


The Cuamman. Before we call another witness, the witness on 
the stand this morning, Mr. Clowdsley, said that he would present 
un statement. Ile has presented here an issue of the San Joaquin 
Levion of date April 1, 1920, upon page 4 of which appears an article 
under the heading “ Stockton has ‘Tattle Japan.’” He says it is a 

ood clear statement presenting the matter. ‘He says that would be 

etter than anything else that he could put into the record. The 
statement is as follows: 


Orientals form a city within a city—Japanese own gurages and drug stores, 
with even real estate firms here. 

That Japan is rearing a “ Httle Japan” right here In Stockton under the very 
noses of the white race is not generally realized by the citizens of the city. 
They know in a general way that the Japanese are increasing in numbers and 
have sueceeded in capturing the control of many staple products in the agricul- 
tural field. 

But the Japanese are also entering vigorously into competition with the whites 
in the business field now. A veritable city within a city has been reared in 
Stockton by the Japanese. One does not realize it until he has given the matter 
a little study. 

If the white section of Stockton were wiped out to-morrow the Japanese would 
have stores or shops to meet their every need. West of Hunter Street, south 
of Main, and north of Mormon Channel fs “little Japan.” Once this section 
was inhabited by Italians, Basques, and Americans, It is all Japanese now. 
ven the two secbools in this district are crowded with little Japanese. 

Few Stoekton people know that there are two big Japancse garages and one 
cyclery store in “ little Japan.” They have made lots of money in America and 
have their autos to ride about in. . 

Three drug stores are needed to fill the prescriptions of Stockton'’s big Jap- 
anese population. Oue of them is almost us pretentious as the Owl Drug Store. 
The new $50,000 Japanese hospital is quite a handsome structare. It is con- 
venient for the many little motbers who are bearing children as fast they can 
to own California land. 

Two printing estublishments are maintained by the Jupanese, one of which 
puts out a newspaper. 

Most ironical of all, there are two prosperous Japanese renl estate firms, 
which operate successfully In this land where the law prevents Japanese from 
ownlng land. 

There are 21 hotels and boarding houses maintained by Japanese, in addition 
to the ever-increasing residence district. Fruit, grocery, and cigar stores to 
the number of 19 are maintained. There are 10 Japanese resturants and 15 
barber shops. 

Among the other Japanese establishments that go to make up “little Japan” 
right here in Stockton are two candy stores, a fish market, a phonograph store, 
a Christian church, a Buddhist church and school, a meat market, two shoe 
stores, two stationery stores, three jewelry and loan stores, four tallor shops, a 
toy: store, four pool rooms, three furniture and furnishings stcres, two photo 
studios, seven clothing stores, nnd a laundry. There are other placcs difficult to 
Chissify. 

This elty within a city has been bullt up since the so-called gentlemen's agree- 
Inent. It is a monument to Japan’s faithlessness, If Japan had kept her agree: 
Inent this “little Japan" would not be a part of Stockton. It Is evident that 
Japun has been pouring her citizens into California amazingly fast, and that an 
ullerlur purpose is behind the broken word of that nation. 

There is little or nothing that cun be done to remedy the present conditions. 
The Japanese are here and must be treated decently. But the people of Culi- 
fornin and the United States Government can do everything to prevent further 
inroads by the Japanese. : 

They can absolutely bar further Japanese immigration, and they can prevent 
Jupnunese coroprations with “dummy ” directors from buying lund. They cao 
do much more. 

It the Jupanese are going to be permitted to keep coming In and getting land, 
the white people, especially the young men, might just as well pull up stakes and 
lenve the Golden State. Sooner or later the whole Stute will end up lke 
Ilorin unless something Is done. 
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Mr. Rarer. Mr. Clowdsley, would you care to state in regard to 
the Japanese being gotten together here a short while ago and their 
registration and finger prints being taken? 

Mr. CLowpsLey. Some time, about last Christmas, the Japanese be- 
gan holding a series of street meetings, held by the Japanese Salva- 
tion Army, and there was probably a thousand lined up and marched 
down the street, and subsequent to that I had a report from a man 
who was working in the post office—I can not get his name—— 

Mr. Raker (interposing). Could you put that into the record 3 

Mr. Crowpstry. He stated that they were finger printing the Jap- : 
anese. J also reported this to the Government inspector, and he in- 
vestigated that, and he can give a report on that. 

Mr. Raxer. From your observation during the draft and since, has 
it led you to believe that the Japanese consul, the Japanese Govern- 
ment, ae. tab on all of them? | 

Mr, CLowps.ry. I could not state from exact information, but there 
is a member of the draft board, Mr. M. P. Shaughnessy, here, who 
may give you that. He was on the draft board, and I heard of their 
desires then to get out of military service, and along the same line, so 
it looks like there had been some collusion or arrangement made in 
advance. , 

Mr. Raxer. You understand that there were some alien ineligible 
citizens here? : 

Mr. CLtowpsiry. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Did the draft board try to put them into the Army ? 

Mr. CLowpsiey. No; but they had the same identical reasons, which 
looked like they had somebody in authority back of them giving them 
the same directions. | : 

Mr. Rarer. Is there anything in the statement which goes abroad 
that the Japanese can go to the banks and institutions and get credit 
by virtue of the Japanese association being behind them and that an 
American boy finds it hard to go to the same places and get credit? 

Mr. Crowpstxy. Well, I know it is hard for an American boy to 
get credit, but I do not know of my own knowledge—— 

The Cyatrman (interposing). All right; if you don’t know, that 


settles it. 
STATEMENT OF LEROY JOHNSON. 


(Mr, Johnson first duly sworn.) | 

Mr. Jounson. Gentlemen, I want to say the renson I am appearing 
before you is that the Legion of the State of Californin, its com- 
mittee on alien immigration and land ownership, of which I am the 
chairman—whatever I will have to say will be more in the nature of 
an argument than a statement of facts, but whatever I have to say 
will represent their opinions exactly. Here is. what we want: At 
different State conventions down here the American Legion passed 
resolutions, and these were passed unanimously at the national con- 
vention of the American Legion, assembled in Minneapolis Jast fall. 
First, they want the following things: They ask that the picture 
brides stop. Second, the abrogation of the gentlemen’s agreement 
and the placing of the Japanese upon the same footing as the Chinese. 
Third, we ask a constitutional amendment providing that, no child 
born in this country whose parents are not eligible to citizenship 
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shall by virtue of his birth become a citizen. In other words, that a 
Japanese child born here shall not become a citizen by virtue of that 
fact. , 

Now, there are enough facts before the committee without my go- 
ing into this too deeply, but two main facts upon which this agita- 
tion is based are that the birth rate of Japanese and other orientals 
is much larger than Americans. The report of the State board of 
control shows that conclusively. The other is that on account of the 
low standard of living they are able to compete with the Americans 
and drive the Americans from the land where their competition is 
on the same basis. There is the proposition as we see it, and I am 
speaking for over 50,000 ex-soldiers in this State and who are abso- 
lutely unanimous 1n our viewpoint. The Japanese as a race can not 
be assimilated. Mr. Shima has said that intermarriage is possible, 
but he has not stated the facts. He is stating only a hope. You know 
from your own experience that you can not mix the b!ood of white 
and oriental or black races. In the South where they ave inter- 
married the children are negroes, and if orientals are intermarried 
with whites, their children are oricntals. They have different tradi- 
tions, different religions, and different standards of living, and they 
can not be assimilated. They are a little independent colony. 

Now, it is not that we have any animosity toward the Japanese as 
ny people, but we simply recognize it as a fact that they are different 
than we are, and, when we come into competition with them, wo 
can not stand up against it and they drive us from the land. That is 
the point at issue—that we can not mcet their competition. 

r. Raxer. How does your organization feel about the Mexicans? 

Mr. Jonnson. The same way or anybody that can rot be assimi- 
Jated. Now, the viewpoint of the legion is this—and it was expressed 
at the national convention, when this thing was brought up and 
there was not a speech against it whatever—ait is primarily for our- 
selves, but also for posterity. These people, who come in here from 
the outside, if they can become a part and parcel of us, they are 
welcome, 1f we have room for them, but these people who can not 
be assimilated must not come in here in great numbers. At the 
present time the problem is small, comparatively speaking, but it has 
taken an increase in the last 10 yeurs, and if you project this 50 
years you will see to what proportions the problem will grow. Our 
proposition is simply this: That if Japan has a problem of popula- 
tion, if they must expand because they can not house their people, 
they should not—we should not be called upon to be the dumping 
ground where these people are placed. 

We are plad to help them just as one neighbor helps another, but 
there should be some proviso that we should not do it if we can not 
do so without hurting ourselves, and the only way to stop the thing 
is by Federal action. We will have to stop the influx and that is 
the way to settle it and ‘the only reason that this State would not 


act until now is because the problem is comparatively small, The 


only way to stop a cancer is in the beginning. If yon let it go it 
will exterminate you. That is what I want to put before you, that 
the American Legion of California is unanimous upon the proposi- 
ion that the oriental must be excluded, because they can not be as- 
similated, because his standard of living? is‘such thatthe American 
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can not compete with him, and that his rapid increase in population 
is such that if you do not head him off now he will overwhelm us in 
time. Let me call your attention to just one more fact, and then I 
am through. If you want to get an example of what will happen, 
and you do not need to use your imagination at all, simply look at 


Hawaii, Hawaii to-day has 40 per cent of her population Jap-. 


anese——— | Mes aa | 
The Cuatrman. We are very well informed upon that subject. 
Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, very much. ‘ 
The Crrarrman, Yes; and we thank you. 


STATEMENT OF (. M. KROSEN. 


Mr. Krosen was duly sworn.) — 
he Cuamman. What is your business? 
Mr. Knosen. eatpenter by trade. | | : 
The Cirainman. Are you a representative of any particular union? 
Mr. Krosen. I am a representative of the local building trades 
council and the building trades department; also executive board of 
the State building trades council; also representative of the organi- 
zation or conference of State carpenters. . | 
The Cnarruan. Your residence is in Stockton ? | 
Mr. Krosen. Yes. | 
The Crairman. Well, I think that will qualify you to speak to us 
on this problem. We would like to have you state in your own way 
as briefly as possible the situation. | 
Mr. Rnonen. Gentlemen, what I have to say is very brief and that 
is this: Along in our lino of business, in the building and construc- 
tion line, which we look after altogether—taking it during 1915 
when I first began as representative of the building trades council 
in the work of remodeling and construction work on smaller lines, 
very seldom Japancse ever got into that work. In the last three 
years it is practically impossible for the American contractor to get 
any concessions to figure on that work whatover, in the line where 
there is a store to remodel or such as that. They can not even get a 
look-in on competition or make any bids on the work whatsoever. 
The work is turned over to the Japs. Their standard of living is 
much lower and they can get the work so much cheaper that the 
do away with the white man’s service. Quite a few of these build- 
ings are owned by American people, but they are sublet to tenants 
such as the Chinese, Japanese, as such as that. When they go into 
the mercantile line they immediately remodel the store and they get 
one of their class to do the work, which is throwing the American 


people out of considerable of that line of work in Stockton and also. 


other parts of the State. | | a 
a Cuainman, Has any effort been made to unionize the Japa- 
nese | 
Mr. Knosen. Since they can not become citizens of the United 
States they can not join our organization. Whenever he can become 
a citizen of the United States then we will not be up against a situa- 
“tion of discriminating against ao citizen. Then he can join, Ifa 
man wants to join the organization, he is asked whether he is a citizen 
of the United States, and if not is he willing to take out)papers and 
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become a citizen, and if he is not eligible he can not join. In order | 


to show you the stand of the building trades council, I simply will 
ask you to permit me to read from the report of ‘the secretary- 
treasuror, which he made to the twentieth annual convention of thie 
Stato Building Trades Council of California, held at Bakersfield, 
Calif., March 16, 1920. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, just place that in the record. Indicate where 
it starts and where it finishes, 


THE ORIENTAL. 
Mr. Krosen. Here it is: 


People who have lived in China all their lives belleve they ‘snow something . 


about the Chinese, thelr customs, and civilization. They do; and yet what they 
do know forms a very small part of what there is to know. The Chinaman has 
an inimense big territory. We numbers probably half a billion, but we count 
them generally on a guess of 400,000,000. 

What we know about China is mostly guesswork. 

It can not be anything else. 

China has a history and literature that we know to be 5,000 years old, but 
how much older it is European civilization does not know. 

- Orlentally speaking, China forms the main part of the earth. It is the contt- 
nent that the oriental inhabits and it seems to be “the race”"—the starting 
point to the east and the north and the west and the south. 

They have antiquated unions of every conceivable kind in China. 

All the world fears Mr. John Chinaman, because of his numerical eee 
with a feeling of awe. 

Nearly all the other nations exclude them—bar them from coming in—be- 
cause they are afrald of being run over and into the ground. 

- Only new soviet Russia welcomes them. She will control more than 50 per 


cent of their trade, and trade is said to be ruling China. 


England is aiming to secure control over 80 per cent of orlental trade, but 
she is said to have lost ground. 

Mr. Chinaman likes the soviets and the Russians better than he does the 
Anglo-Saxons, and he deals where his feelings go. 

Luckily for the rest of the world, the Chinese philosophy is cpposed to war, 
and the Russian systein will be the same, when they are through with the pres- 
ent revolution. 

The soviet premier of modern Muscovites night be the son of the Mogul of 
Mongolian. There is no difference, Only about 60 years ago they killed and 
murdered by the million in China. te 

When the minds of men and women have steadied down and the effects of the 
Jast general upheaval are forgotten, then wars will be no more. 

The orientals and soviets aim to conquer the world by the spade and the hoe 
and the loom, and not by the use of modern dynamos of warfare. 

They will turn the highly developed fighting machines of the Americans and 
Anglo-Saxons and Latins into plowshares. 

Russia with her millions of men is only part of Asia; she riay have more 
intelligence; but she is, in fact, a big peninsula of Asia, of which western 
Isurope is the smaller portion. 

The narrow arms of the forks are crowded and they have developed highly 
finished brains that work like a smooth, perfect engine. 

To the enst of China islands stretch out that are in some respect inhabited by 
the very opposite of Chinese. They are an ambitious, plucky, and warlike race 
nnd combine with the Europenn nations to contro] the world. 

That Is the Japnnese, so unlike the Chinese in everything else except the 
standard of living. 

They ean not outwork a Cnucasian. They can not do as much and as good 
work as an American by far, but they can outlive him very easily, and that 
is the crlterlon in these days of the high cost of living. 

American Jabor protests against the Immigration of orlentals. 

Mundamentally, by nature Jupanese and Chinese and Muscovites are the same. 


The difference is only the off-scourings as they, have come in) contact with other . 


clements of the human family. 
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ae State has passed a land-tenure law. But we must have a national 
remedy. 

We must have an amendment to the Constitution of the United Stutes and 
an adequate Immigration law passed by Congress, so that they will stop the 
Incoming of all orientals. 

Altbough they did not take oa very active part when this council and its 
affilinted unions led the tight in 1905 and up to 1912, the mereantile interest and 
the farmers, and the newspapers now reiterate our arguments, and pray for 
Stricter oriental exclusion. 

That is well. 

Up with the barricades! 

We must stop the swollen streams coming from the Orient, where it is pressing 
in all directions by sheer force of numbers. 

We enn guard her while she sleeps and while she fs waking up, and protect 
the future generations, the Americans, both in the Bast and in the West, against 
the evil now threatening to destroy American standards of living. 


Mr. Krosrn. I also wish to place on record the resolutions indorsed 
by the twentieth annual convention of the State Building Trades 
Council of California, held at Bakersfield, Cahif., March 15-21, 1920, 
as follows: 


Resolution No, 25 (introduced by P. H. McCarthy, O. A. Tveitmore, F. C. 
MacDonald, Walter G. Mathewson, James A. Gray, Thomas A. Lloyd, M. F. 
Connors, Thomas Graham). The committee recommended concurrence and the 
resolution was adopted, as follows: 

Whereas the American citizens protest against orfental coolle Immigration; and 

Whereas the ground for their protest Is rooted In the cheap standard of living 
and the ability of the coolie workers to live on less; and 

Whereas we desire very properly to preserve the white population of America 
in hope of advancing American workers and American standard of living; and 

Whereas exclusion legislation has been established as a national American 
policy: Therefore be it 


Resolved by The Building Trades Council of California, in taventieth annual 
session assembled, That we hereby- indorse United States Senator James D., 
Phelan’s constitutional amendment and pending exclusion bills; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we ask of Congress as follows: First, cancellation of the 
“pontlemen’s agreement’; second, exclusion of picture brides by uction of our 
Government; third, absolute exclusion of Japanese, with other Asintics, as imimi- 
grants; fourth, confirination and legalization of the principle that Asiaties shall 
be forever barred from American citizenship; fifth, amendment of sectlon 1 of 
article XIV of the Federal Constitution, providing that no child born in the 
United States of forelgn purents shall be eligible to American citizenship unless 
both parents are eligible to such citizenship; and be it further 

Resolred, That we petition both houses of Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives, and the United States Senate, and the President of the United States in 
behalf of this legislation; and-be it further 

Resolved, That we ask the American KFederation of Labor, its nfillated de- 
partments and international organizations, to cooperate and press the nbove 
legislation until It fs successfully attained. 

Resolution No. 88 (by San Joaquin County Building Trades Council delega- 
tion). Committee recommended matter be referred to the executive officers of 
the State Building Trades Council and the recoinmendation was coneurred fa, 
as follows: 

Whereas the Inbor movement of Cnlfifornin, through the various subordinate 
hodies, have expressed themselves in favor of legislation for the exclustou of 
the Japanese; and 

Whereas the executive officers of the State Bullding Trades Council have recom- 
mended such legislation in their reports to the convention; and 

wherens the Asintic Ilxelusion League of California, being In full gaecord with 
organized labor upon the exclusion of Asiatics, announcing their platform 
upon the five cardinal points: 

(1) Caneellution of the gentlemen’s agreement ; 

(2) Exclusion of the picture brides; 

(3) Rigorous exclusion of Japanese imimigrants ; 
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(4) Confirmation and legislation of the policy that Asintles be forever barre! 
from American citizenship ; . 

(o>) Amendment to the Federal Constitution providing that no child) born fa 
the United States shall be given the right of an Americun chizen unless beth ~ 
perents of a race eligible to citizenship: Pherefore be it < 

Resolved by the Building Trades Council of California in conrention assem- 
bled at Bakersjicla, Calif., this 17th day of Mareh, 19260, That we do give our 
unqualified indorsement to the Asiatie Exclusion League and urge upon all *” 
affiliated unfons to give thelr support to the league in the work of ridding our ~ 
land of a national menace. 


The status of that is the same as the gentleman who just spoke in- , 
dorsing the action of the exclusion league and concurred in by the ° 
State Building Trades Council unanimously. 

The Crrainman. Let me ask you something: The members of the 
building trades council in Stockton, the building trades section in -. 
Stockton are pretty well employed now ? 

Mr. Krosen. Yes; all employed at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Your Soniphne then, is not concerning the pres- ° 
ent moment but is a general. proposition. 

Mr. Krosen. A general proposition. 

The Cuainman. You heard the statement this morning of the rep- | 
resentative of the cooks’ and waiters’ union ? | 

Mr, Knosrn. I could only catch a bricf outline now and then. 

The Crramsan. To the effect that as a temporary expedient that 
that union had to supply Japanese labor for the mimor positions in 
hotels. Ele said that he did not believe in it, but that under their 
contract to keep the hotels supplied with help they were obliged to 
take the orientals. 

Mr. Krosen. Well, in our line we are not. The local organizations 
themselves have a right to establish a working by-law to cover local 
conditions and our constitution provides in places like Stockton, | 
Sacramento, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Fresno, San Jose, there is 
a clause in there which prohibits us from dealing wit) them on the 
standpoint that they can not become citizens and because of their low 
standard of living we can not compete with them. 

The Ciamuan. The attitude of your union is the attitude of the 
American Federation generally ? 
Mr. Krosen. Yes; I think so. 


s *f 


STATEMENT OF MRS. L. S. WOODRUFF. 


(Mrs. Woodruff duly sworn.) 
The Cramman. What is your residence? 
Mrs. Wooprerr. No. 412 East Jackson Street, Stockton, Calif. 
The Cramman. Your occupation ? 
Mrs, Wooprurr. Home visitor and teacher in Americanization 
work, 
The Crrairnman. Employed by the school system—the public-school 
system ? 
Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. 
The Crairman. Will you state any observations you have in 
regard to the oriental problem in this section at the present time? 
Mrs. Wooprurr. Ieame to Stockton in 1907. Tor six years I taught 
in private-school work among the Japanese people. For three years 
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I conducted a kindergarten of a mixed nationality, and among them 
were Japanese. For two years I have been employed by the school 
board in Americanization work. I have visited in many homes and I 
have been in close touch with the Japanese people in Stockton. I 
found them industrious, honest, and public spirited. My work among 
them, of course, has been largely social and educational and religious. 

The Cuatrman. You are employed by the county superintendent of 
schools ? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. I am employed by the Stockton city school board 
and have been for the last two years. Before that my work was in 
connection with the church work and partially private work. 

The Cuarrman. You go to the homes of the Japanese people? | 

Mrs. Wooprorr. Yes. a 

The Cuarnman. You encourage their children to attend the public 
schools? : | 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. 

The Cuarrmuan. Do you know anything about the statement that 
we have to the effect that the Japanese mothers receive pensions from 
the Government upon the birth of the sixth child? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. I never heard of it. 

The Crrairsman, You never heard of it? | 

Mrs. Wooprorr. That is the first I ever heard of it. 7 

Mr. Raker. How large do the families run on an avernge here? 

Mrs. Woovrurr. I know of some families where they have no 
children. I know of others where they have one and others two and 
others three and up to five or six. 

_ Mr. Raker. Some 14? | | 

Mrs. Woonrurr. No, sir; I know of none. — : 

_ Mr. Raxer. Somebody said to-day that there was one family of 
14 children. 7 . 

Mrs. Wooprurr, There may be, but I don’t know of it. 

The-Cuairman, Do you think there are, to amount to anything, 
American-born Japanese children 16 to 20 years old in Stockton ? 

Mrs. Wooprvurr. Well, I think, according to our last statistics, our 
school census that we took last year, that the number is not alarming. 
I have forgotten the exact number of Japanese children, but I know 
ie total number of forcign-born children from 17 to 21 was not 

arge. | 
_ Mr, Raxer. Has there been any considerable number of picture 
brides come to this part of the United States in the last five years ? 

_ Mrs. Wooprurr. Well, I have not the statistics. I will say that it 
is very likely that there has not been as many as in years before, but 
I don’t know about that. | | 8 

Mr. Raxen. What I am getting at is, are you acquainted with 
ny who have come here as picture brides? , 

{rs. Woonrurr. Yes; I have been in touch with a number. 

Mr, Raxer. They go to work, most of them, out on the farms and 
in the orchards? 7 | 
’ Mrs. Woonrorr. Well, the ones with whom I have been in touch 
are the ones who stayed in the city. Iam not in touch with the farm 
life. I am in touch with the city and school life. © 3 » 

Mr. Raxer. Your observation applies solely to the city life? — 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. ) ‘Digitized by Xs ic 
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Mr. Raxerr. There is quite a considerable community of Japanese 
here in this city ? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Have they any schools of their own ? 

Mrs. Wooprourr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. How many? 

Mrs. Wooprcrr. One. 

Mr. Rarer. Any Japanese temples? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. This school of which I speak is in connection with 
the Buddhist Church, where, I believe, the Japanese people, the 
Buddhist Japanese, have a church, and in some way that the church 
is a school building and dormitory. Last year they enrolled over a 
hundred in this school. They take the children after they have fin- 
ished their work in the public school and they take them to this 
school, where they are taught the Japanese language. 

I have visited this school many times, and 1 might soy this, that 
the Christian Japanese people do not send their children to the 
Buddhist school, and the Christian Japanese people even hold their 
Sunday school work on Sundays in the English language, refusing to 
use the Japanese language, refusing to speak the Japanese language 
to the children in this public way. I say this on the authority of an 
investigation made last year. ; 

Mr. Raxer. What proportion of these people whoa attend this 
Christian Church are adults and what proportion minors? 

Mrs. Woonrvurr. I do not know the statistics. I presume on Sun- 
day they have an attendance of probably less than 50, not a large 
number. ; 

Mr. Raxer. Both adults and children? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And how many are children out of that 50? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Probably 25 or 30. : 

Mr. Rarer. How about the Buddhist temple? 

Mrs. Wooprvurr. Well, I don’t know about their religious worship. 
All I know about their Buddhist work is the school, and I investi- 
gated that on the authority of being the home teacher and visitor in 
Americanization work. 

‘Mr. Raker. Have you made any investigation as to their textbooks, 
as to what they teach ? | 

Mrs. Wooprurr, No, sir; I don’t know what they teach. I visited 
them several times and it seemed to—I do‘not understand their lan- 
guage, you understand, but it seemed to me just common-school teach- 
Ings, reading and writing; but what it really is I don’t cnow. 
| Mr. Raxrr. How does it strike you as an American teacher, when 
we have our public schools here with suitable and efficient teachers ? 
_ Mrs. Wooorurr. In my opinion, they should not allow schools 
teaching other languages, whether Japanese, Chinese, German, or 
whatever it may be; but according to our Constitution, our Constitu- 
tion grants religious hberty to all people, and the ground upon which 
they operate this school is that it 1s a church school, as I understand 
it, just as the German Lutheran pepe have their parochial schools. 
. Mr. Raker. Now, do the German Lutherans teach Gerraan in their 
schools ¢ . | 
i: Mrs. Wooprorr. I don’t know about now, but heretofore they did. 


—— 
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The Cnamrman. These schools are called Japanese language 
schools? 

Mrs. Wooprorr. As far as I can find out, they operate them under 
the plan of the church schools. I may be mistaken. 

The Cuairman, You have not studied their fourth reader? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. No, sir. It is pretty hard to study anything that 
you don’t know. We have to take somebody else’s word for it. | 

Mr. Raker. What I am trying to wet from your observations is 
whether or not you have gone into the subject to see whether they 
have gone further than the mere fact of teaching their religion in 
their Japanese schools? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Well, they tell me they teach reading and writing, 
common branches. 

Mr. Raker. Do they go further than that and teach the Japanese 
idea of government ? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. No, sir; I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Raker. You are not able to give us any assistance upon that? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. No, sir; I don’t know about that. : 

Mr. Raker. You believe that if they do hold a separate idea of 
government than ours and teach it in this school, even if it is in- 
tended as a religious school, that it is a bad thing for this country ? 

Mrs. Woopreurr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. These two diverse ideas, forms of government in one? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. : 

Mr. Raker. And the United States, if it is big enough for those 
people to come here, and they should like our laws and ideas and not 
teach a doctrine that would undermine our own form of government ¢ 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes; [ agree with you. 

Mr. Raker. From your observation now and your social work, you 
have become convinced that there is a racial difference, a strong 
racial difference, between the Japanese, orientals, and the Americans, 
have you? | . 

Mrs. Wooprurr. I do not know if I understand what you mean. 
Do you mean that in plainer language there is no assimilation ¢ 

Mr. Raxer. Yes, 

Mrs. Woonrurr, What kind of assimilation are you talking about, 
physical or social? 3 

Ir, Raker. Both physical and socially, intermarriage. | 

Mrs. WooprurFr. The intermarriave question 1s taken care of by the 
Government, by the laws of the State, 1 believe. When it comes to 
social assimilation, my own idea is that there can be social assimila- 
lation. I heard it said severnl times to-day that they will not assuni- 
late. I wish you might change that to say that they do not assimilate. 
There are always two factors in assimilation. It takes more than one 
thing to assimilate, and I believe that the Japanese in their social 
end cultural life about. us—that there will be an assimilation. 

Mr. Raxer. I don’t. Do you believe the same thing in regard to 
the Necro? 3 | 

Mrs. Woonnurr. I believe all people. 

Mr. Raxer. That is, theoretically speaking, whether it is a fact 
or not, a Negro citizen of the United States and an American citizen 
should be on exactly the same plane? . 

Mrs. Wooprvrr. I do; I mean in mingling, together) in social 
and—— 
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Mr. Raker (interposing). How can you think it is a social relation 
with our young men and our young women, and then just cut them 
right off at the pockets, to go to dances together, to church together, 
to ride together, but. say that they can not intermarry. 

Mrs. Wooprvrr. I snid, if you want my own individual opinion 
on this—— | | 

Mr. Raxer (interposing). Yes; give it to us. 

Mrs. Wooprurr. That 1s an individual question, I think. 

Mr. Rarer. We state by law that there should not be intermarriage 
beween Negroes, mulattoes, and Mongolians, which includes the 
Jitpunese, 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. | 

Myr, Raier. You are in favor of that? 

Mrs. Wooprourr. I am in favor of that, and I think all races must 
ubide by that law. That is what I mean, that we have never settled 
this question by legal means; I mean in every case, and the cases 
are so far between and few that it comes down to a matter of indi- 
vidual choice after all, and that probably is a question for the future. 

"Mr, Rarer. Well, it is about your impression that it would be 
wholly improper to permit the intermarriage of the races, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Wooprorr. I don’t know whether I am ready to answer that. 

The Cirarrman. This State prohibits intermarriage, and the State 
of Washington does not prohibit it. 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes; and sometimes people go from this State up 
into the State of Washington. I understand that. I don't know what 
you may want in a hundred years from now. If this Americanization 
that we talk so much about brings any results, has any eifects, I don’t 
know what you want a hundred years from now. # 

The Cuamman. But we will not be here a hundred years from now. 

Mrs. Wooprurr. No; but our posterity will be here. 

Mr. Raker. Isn’t it a fact that we have kept separate from the 
beginning of time up to the present time, except where there has 
been a monercl race grown up, and that has been to the detriment 
of the world? 

Mrs. Wooprtrr. I remember a girl went from the land of Moab 
at one time up into the land of Palestine; Ruth, a foreigner, went into 
Palestine and down through her line of life to posterity came a 
Christ; so I say I don’t know what yon may want a kindred years 


. from now. 


Mr. Raker. Well, they were the same class of people. 

Mrs. Wooprurr. No; she was a heathen. 

Mr. Raker. But she was of the same race, but not of the same 
nationality. aoe | 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes; I see what you are talking about. 

Mr, Raxrr. That is what I am getting at, the race has really kept 
separate from the beginning of time up to the present time, except 
where the mongrels have sprung up. 

Mrs. Wooprurr. I do not know as I understand you. 

The Ciairnman, The great Genehus Khan and his armies moved 
out and made a great empire in Asia and ran their people down into 
Constantinople. | 

Mrs. Wooprury, We are talking about this assimilation, a social 
assimilation. I want to tell you what we found in. our sshools. Lust 
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year we enrolled between 200 and 300 foreign people, Chinese, 
Japanese, Greeks, Portuguese, and so on, up to about 15 or 20 na- 
tionalities. | 

The Coarrman. Any Mexicans? | 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes; a few. They are not very ambitious. I 
suppose I have spent more hours in helping out the foreign people 
to get them into the schools, but especially the Mexicans, and have 
had less results along that line. We have had many social functions 


in our schools during the year. We conducted during the year eight . 


different classes in different parts of the town. We found no trouble 
whatever in the people mixing together in their social and school life. 
I think every teacher will testify to that. | 

The Coamman. Now, that very condition, that harmony, is even 
more marked in the Hawaiian Islands than here, and there are many 
more races, and from the very nature of things, the more equitable 
the division of the number of the races the more harmony there will 
be among the children. | 

Mr. Raker. Now, from your observation—not what you might 
think would be the result of a mixed race—don’t you think the 
United States would make a mistake to permit the yellow race to 
come here and intermarry and become a part of us? 

Mrs. Woonrurr. I believe we should have immigration laws, but 
I do not believe in discrimination. I do not believe our country 
can afford to pick out one race or nationality and discriminate 
against it. | | 

Mr. Raxer. Take the Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus through the 
years and every century—because we have built up this country, and 
it is a sort of, kind of ideal country, in a climatic way and otherwise, 
if we should continue that separation and not so raise up our young 
boys and girls that there would be this mongrel race coming from 
the two races, and we feel that it was our duty to posterity to prevent 


it legitimately, properly, and equitably, to keep friction from the 


two Governments at the same time; do you believe in that ? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. With proper immigration laws? 

Mr. Raxer. Yes. a -_ 

Mrs. Woonrvurr. Yes. | oo 7 : 

Mr. Rarer. That would be the real summing up of your iden; is 
that about right? : = | 

Mrs. Wooprvurr. Yes. ; Ys 

Mr. Raker. Notwithstanding that while they are here, and from 
your observation and dealing and trading with them you find them 
tractable and energetic and trying to do the right thing; but stil] 
we should keep a fein hand and prevent this intermixture; is that 
about a fair statement? ie ar ree: ‘2s | 

Mrs. Woovrourr. Yes; but I say we niust be fair with those who 
are here. They: have come into our country; and when it coincs to 
our dealings with them, they are citizens of ‘our country, those who 
were born here. a ae ee 
‘The Cuamman. The others are domiciled here, and they have cer- 
tain rights under the Constitution. | : | 

Mr, Raxer. And they should be treated fairly. 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. | Pacman 

Mr. Raxrr. But as an American citizen—yoursolf{ .nd-myself and 
others like us—you feel from your observation now and the expe': 
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ence you have had and what you have read of the races and the coun | 
tries that it is a duty we owe to posterity to avoid and prevent mon- 
grels from the mixing of these two races? ; 

Mrs. Wooprurr. T believe we should have our immigration laws, a3 _ 
I said before, and they ought not to discriminate. Qur laws must be 
fair to all people. : 

Mr. Raxer. But still you do not quite answer my question. | 

The Craiman. You are leading. t 

‘Mr. Raxer. I am leading; I will admit that. 

Mrs. Wooprvurr. All right. | 

Mr. Raxer. If there should be a fair ; Immigration law ? , 

Mrs. Woovrourr. Yes. ms 

Mr, Raxer. But a law that could be passed, relative to immigra- 
tion, that would prohibit the immigration of people who do not be: 
long here, who have no claim on us, who have no right, where their 
Government has no right as 2 Government to send them; we should 
so adjust our immigration law as to prohibit in the ruture, as well as 
the present, 2 mongrel race or intermarriage of the yellow race with 
the white race, so as to prohibit and revent the monerel race that 
is almost sure to come. Is that your iden] 

Mrs. Woopvrurr. Yes; I believe it. 

Mr. Vaitr. You referred several times, stated that in your judg- 
ment we should have immigration laws, but there should not be 
any discrimination. Do I understand by that that you think it 1g 
not the intention of Congress to favor the immigration of those who 
are like us people here now and be unfavorable ‘toward immigration 
of those who are unlike us; that there should not be any discri imina- 
tion between those two kinds of people? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. This is what I mean: If we exclude one eyseat 
believe we ought to exclude all races. If we exclude the Japanese, 
we ought to exclude the Hindus. ! | 

The CHamman. We do exclude the Hindus. | 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. | ° | 

Mr. Vartr. Let me put you a hypothetical case. If you produes 
the most red-headed people—I am not facetious about this, becaust 
I have a red-headed child—and suppose a scientist came to the view 
that red-headed children were inclined to be excitable, tempered, and 
an undesirable element in the population; would you not say that it 
would be within the legal province of Congress to say we should not 
take in red-headed people, admitting the premise that any kind of 
people may be undesirable from a racial standpoint? Isn’t it within 
the province of Congress to legislate upon that subject, even if it 
‘vol aes discrimination ? ! 

Mrs. Wooprurr. What is the question 

(Question read by the reporter.) . 

The CrrarrMan.: She does not have to answer that. Congress has 
the power—— 

Mr. Vane (interposing). ‘Wall, now, I will change the question. 
We will say: Is it within the lagal province of Congress, but is it 
within the proper scope of the duties of Congress to legislate against 
the admission of people who may be deemed undesirsble, even though 
it involves a discrimination between class A and class BY 

Mrs. Wooprourr. Is it within the scope of their power ? 
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Mr. Vaine. Ts it a proper exercise of their power? 

Mrs. Wooprtrr. I presume they have the power to do so if they 
want to, but T have just stated that I did not think they ought to 
discriminate. | 

Mr. Vaiie. My first question might have been a Little far-fetched. 
We will bring it closer to an actual case. There is a part of Africa 
down in the Nile Valley where, as I understand, the people are almost 
all affected with opthalmia, an eye trouble, which seems to be almost 
a congenital thing there, and there is an enormous proportion of 
blind people. Would it be a proper thing—would it be within the 
proper scope of the functions of Congress to say that we won't take 
In people from there ? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes; for a limited time. 

Mr. Varie. But that would involve a discrimination between that 
country and the country where the people have good eyes. Would 
not that involve a discrimination ? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. I do not believe they are parallel cases. 

The Crrairman. 1 think you have made this quite clear. 

Mr. Raxer. Just one question: You are a religions woman? 

Mrs. Woopreurr. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Belonging to what church? 

Mrs. Woonrvurr. United Brethren. 

Mr. Raker. You kind of believe in the doctrine that-—— 

Mrs. Wooprurr (interposing). All men are clean? 

Mr. Raker. Yes; your belief is that all human beings, irrespective 
of color, location, or environment are sort of God’s children and that 
they should be reached ont to and given the same care and attention? 

Mrs. Wooprvrr. I certainly do. 

Mr. Raxrnr. And that a government formed by certain people, after 
their having tested it for years, should sort of lay down and let down 
their bars from their ideals of right government and the kind of 
character of peor that are there and leave others come in who have 
not been in that government or a part of it, simply because they are 
all children of God? 

The CruratrmMan. She has already answered from the fact that she 
said | 7 

Mr. Raxer me osing). She has not quite answered that yet. 

Mr, VaILe. thinks she should be allowed to answer. 

Mr. Raxer. She has not quite answered it. The lady is a very in- 
telligent lady and she has had a whole lot of experience. She wants 
to help us and give her views. Do I make my question plain? 

Mrs. Wooprourr. No; too ey | 

Mr. Raker. Do you understand the English language? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. I teach it. ' . 

The Cuarmman. I do not think it is necessary to proceed further. 
She admits that Congress has the right to make restrictions. 

Mr. Varre. But she thinks they ought not to be made. | : 

The Cuamman. She did not say that. She believes all immigrn- 
tion laws should be for all people alike, and that leads to the per- 
centage plan of immigration and that is all there is to it. Jsn’t that it? 

Mrs. Wooprorr. Yes. | : 

Mr. Raxen. I am not sure she made that statement. | 

Mrs, Wooprvrr. I thinkI did. | _ 
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Mr. Raver. Here are white men who have established a govern- 
ment with their ideals of government maintained for hundreds of 
years. With your idea of the right of all people to participate, they 
should lay down their form of government and the kind and char- 
acter of people we have here and bring in an entirely new element or 
n new race of a different character and different colcr, a different 
land of hfe forcenturies back, just because they are all children, as 
you claim, of Giod ¢ 

Mrs. Wooprorr. I am not sure that this country was established 
for the white men. 

The Cirairman. And further this country is conducted each year 
by the people placed in authority by the people. 

Mrs. Wooprurr. According to the teachings of your Constitution 
our country was established for all peonle. 

Mr. Vaite. I do not remember that clause. | 

Mrs. Wooprurr. I can not quote it just now. 

Mr. Box. Can you refer to that clause in our Constitution ? 

Mrs. Wooprurr, Perhaps it was the Declaration of Independence, 
or the preamble. 

The Cnatrman, At any rate, the doors of the United States have 
been opened, generally speaking g, to the people of the world, excepting 
the Asiatics ¢ 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. : 

Mr. Raxenr. ‘The Chinese exclusion law has been in force for 20 
years or more. You are in favor of that law? 

Mrs, Wooprurr. I am in favor of immigration laws. 

The Cramman. You mean restrictive laws? 

Mrs. Woopvrurr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. We have upon the statute holes what is known as the 
Chinese exclusion law. 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. You are famliar with that? 

Mrs. Woonnrurr. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer, You lived here before it was enacted into law and 
since ? 

Mrs. Wooorurr. I did not live here before it was enacted. 

Mr. Raxer. Well. since then. Are you in favor of that legislation ¢ 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. We have te upon the statute books for the last two 
years an act excluding Findus. 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. | 

Mr, Raker. Are you in favor of that legislation ? 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Do you think iti is right and proper and just? 

Mrs. Woopvrurr, Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. That is all. oo 

Mrs. Wooprurr, Well, I think there should be an immigration law 
for the Japanese—all alike. 

Mr, Raxer. In other words, we have excluded the Chinese and the 
We he so let us exclude the Japanese. Is that your answer ¢ 

‘Mrs, Woonnurr. Yes.- 1 do not menn those who are here. [ mean 
we should have immigration Inws. I am not referring to those who 
‘aro here. We have u fiuw excluding the entranceto the United States 
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of the Chinese, and we have a law excluding the Hindus, and those 
laws we have are right and proper and ought to be enforced. As soon 
as we have them on our books they should be enforced. | 

Mr. Raxxrr. You believe in a similar law pouig enacted and en- 
forced with reference to the Japanese? | 

Mrs. Wooprurr. Yes. 

Mr, Raker. Treating them all alike. 

Mrs. Woonrorr. Yes. a 2, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN ANDERSON. — 


(Mr. Anderson duly sworn.) 

The Cuarrman. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Annerson. Stockton, Calif. 

The CHairman. What is ‘your occupation ? 

Mr. ANnprerson. County superintendent of schools. 

The Cratrwan. We have asked you to come before us, Mr. An- 
derson, to make a little statement aut the school situation in this 
county with reference to the orientals and whites, and we would be 
under obligations to you for any statement which you may make 
to us. 

Mr. Anperson. We have no segregation of Japanese and Chinese 
children as to the number. Those things are not required in our 
annual report, but I can give you the number of minors who are 
included in the yellow race. That is the way they ask for it in the 
State office. There were 615 boys out of a total enrollment of 12,016. 
That is for San Joaquin County, including the city of Stockton, and 
there were 453 girls out of a total enrollment of 10,574. 

The Cramman,. On what date? : 

Mr. AnpErson. On November 1, or in the month of November, 
1919. ak 

Mr. Raxer. That number was Japanese? 

Mr. ANperson. They are classed as the yellow race. That is the 
my the classification was made at the time of registration. 

The CuHamsan. How do they get along with their instructions? 

Mr. Anprerson. In the country schools there 1s no difficulty, so- 
cially. There ore not very many in any of our—in any particular 
school, I should say—in the city schools there is a larger number, 
and I ‘have asked Mr. Grubb, the city superintendent, to get it and 
to give you that statement, because he is closer in touch with those. 
We have no serious difficulty i in the country schools over that ques- 
tion in this county. There is not a great number. There is no par- 
ticular friction. As a rule, the Japanese and. Chinese children are 
easily disciplined; very studious, as a rule;.and in'some branches 
they are quite bright. In mathematics they’ do very well, and their 
artistic sense is highly developed. They have trouble with tho lan- 
guage, but that is all. They make very fair students. ‘ 

a aaa Are they taunt languages right along with the 
others By AN aa 

Mr. Anverson. The English language I have reference to. They 
get along very well in high school, although the perciuteg? is very 
small. odo otuects ( Jo@le! 

The Cuarrman. You say’ _ have Mr. Grubb here?» as A 
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Mr. ANprERSoN. Yes, | 

The Citairman, Have you any statement that you desire to make 
voluntarily, without questions? 

Mr. ANperson. No, sir; I can think of none. I will be very glad 
to answer any questions you may see fit to ask. 

The Cirairman. Very well, we will excuse you and |ave Mr. 
Grubb come up. 


STATEMENT OF LAFAYETTE J. SMALLPAGE. 


(Mr. Smallpage duly sworn.) | 

The Cuaurman. What is your address? 

Mr. SmauLLeace, No, 237 Hast Pine Street, Stockton, Calif. 

The Ciuairman. What is your occupation? 

Mr, Sacauupacr, Attorney at law. | 

The Cuainman. Your name was handed to me as one of the wit- 
nesses who desired to be called or should be called. You are an 
attorney at law. | 

Mr. B aeonae: Yes. 

The Curamman. You practice law ? 

Mr. Smauturaae. Yes. 

The Cuamman. You represent Japanese clients? 

Mr. Smautupagce. Yes. 

The Ciratrruan. Are you engaged in making contracts for them? 

Mr. Smaturace. Yes. | 

The CHairman. Are you a guardian for some of their children? 

Mr. Suratupace. No, sir. : | 

The CHatrman. Trustec? 

Mr. Smauupacs. In a couple of instances; yes. 

The Cuamman. Will you tell us about it? 

Mr. Smatupace. Do you mean in regard to the contracts, or in 
what way? 

The CHainman. Well, describe what you have been doing along 
that line. 7 

Mr, SaraLupace. Referring to one corporation, the name of it is the 
Sunset Land Co.; in that case that is a small corporation capitalized, 
I believe, at $15,000, as T remember it, and the father has two chil- 
dren—no, there are two heads of familics there, two families and 
each have a child, and in that instance I am trustee, holding stock 
for those two children in the corporation, and the corporation, that 
is w holding company, has leased for a period of one year to the 
fathers this land. } | _ 
~The Cuamman. You say the corporation has leased land? 

Mr, Smauurace. The corporation owns a certain tract of land and 
this corporation has leased that land for a period of one year to the 
father of one of these children. | 

The Cnairman. That is the Sunset corporation ? 

Mr. Sarauuraar. Yes. Pare 

The Cuairman, Mado up of whom? oo 

Mr. Sararupaar, It is made up of four stockholders, five stock- 

oldors. i ate wear 5 aa ee 

The Cuairman, American or Japanese? | 

My. Smatsvage, ‘Phere are two Japanese and, three American citi- 
zens. ' , om ; 4 ' 
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The Crratrman. Is that corporation designed to get around the 
State land laws? 

Mr. Smauupace. No, sir. The corporation docs what the law 
permits to be done. | 

The Crarman. It is a lease to the children? 

Mr. Smauuprace. No, sir; it is not a lease to the child. It is a 
lease to the Japanese aliens. 

The Cuamman. To the father? 

Mr, Sarauupace. Yes. 

The CHairman. The children do not figure in this nt all? 

Mr. SmMatupace. Merely as stockholders of the corporation. 

Mr. Vatte. And you are trustee for these children? 

Mr. Saratupacr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. But the corporation was formed with three directors 
and five stockholders ? 

Mr. Smauupaocr. Yes; I think there are five in that corporation; 
es,sir. Of the stoc ‘kholders three are American citizens and two are 
apanese aliens. 

Mr. Raker. Who put up the money? 

Mr. Swartrace. Originally ? 

Mr. Raxer. Yes. | 

Mr. Saanipace. The Japanese aliens—I believe so; I don’t know. 

Mr. Raker. Your interest as one of ne stockholders is simply 
what we call a dry interest? 

Mr. Saanveacr. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Raker. And the other two Americans are dry interests? 

Mr. Smauurace. No, sir. They are not. 

Mr. Raxrr. They have a real substantial interest in it? 

Mr. Saratieace. Yes. 

Mr. Varte. The other two Americans are the children of these 
Japanese aliens? 

fr. Saratupaar. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. The ov. are Japanese ; so the corporation was formed and 
purchased the land in its name; is that right? 

Mr. SmMALuLPAGE. Yes. | 

Mr. Rarer. Then the corporation turns around nid lensed it to 
the Japanese man who is one of the stockholders of the corporation? 

Mr. SmMaAuupace. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. And the father of one of the children? 

Mr. Sawratupace. Yes. : 

Mr. Raxer. Now. that Japanese could not. bay that land? 

Mr. Ssratupace. He could not. 

Mr. Raxer. So, by forming a peed Sea and obtaining the title 
to the propery, , obtaining a trustees this white man for the little 
Japanese children, they are able imich that method to turn around 
now and lease to ‘the Japanese fathers this land for cropping pur- 

oses # 
: Mr. Since. Yes; that is the same as any other case, the same 
as any white man. If I owned a piece of land I could lease it to 
the father. 

Mr. Raxer. But that is true in this case} 

Mr. Satatcpace. Yes. 


Mr. Raxer. So, as a matter of fact, while it would be truo in the 
i> BWP ces A chaAcane nh lA Sh anew 6222-4 12 A: riettad hy wire lL the 
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mien Jand law can be avoided by this corporation, which is formed, 
buying it, owning it in fee, and then leasing it to the Jadanese ¢ 

Mr. Smarurace. No, sir; I do not say that the ahen land Jaw is 
avoided. ‘That procedure is one that is permitted by the law as it 
now stands. I do not accept your version that the law is avoided, 


' because it is not. It is doing what is permitted to be done, if I 


ar So express mysclf. 

he Cuamman. There is a dispute as to who owns the land, of 
course, the effort being to ascertain the omental ownership 3 how 
would this land be recorded ? | 

Mr. Suauvracr. It is always recorded in the name of the corpora- 
tion, to the best of my knowledee. 

The Crrainman. It is an American corporation 2 

Mr. Saraturace. Yes, 

The CHaimman. Made up of one person of the white race and two 
of the yellow race and two children of the United States? 

Mr. Smauuvace. Two yellow citizens; yes, sir. 

The Craman. Two yellow citizens? 

Mr. Smauueacr. That is correct. You might say American citizens 
of Japanese extraction. 

The CHatrman. So that to all intents and purposes it is an Aimer- 
ican corporation ? 

Mr. SmMALLrauE. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. So that any land they own would not be shown in 
red on this map which has been put in by the State board of control ? 

Mr. Sarauuracr. I don’t know what that map shows. I have not 
seen it. I don’t know what 1s designated by red. 

Mr. Rarer. Are there any other corporations formed like this? 

Mr. Smaturacr. Yes; there are one or two following tliesame lines. 

Mr. Raxer. Two or three more? 

Mr. Smauupace. That I represent ? 

Mr. Raxer. That you are interested in? 

Mr. Swancrace. I am interested in several of these corporations; 
they are not all land-holding corporations. They are not farming. 
For instance, I represent the Japanese Business Men’s Association, 1 mn 
corporation ronnided or modcled after a cominercial club. In fact, 
they have 2 commercial club in Stockton, and I represent the Stock- 
ton Drama Co. That does not own any real property that I know of. 
Then, there is the Suya Co.; which is a mercantile Company; which 
does not own any property that I know of. 

Mr. Raker. In the Sunset Corporation, how much stock do you 
own? 

Mr. Satauiracr. One share. - 

Mr. Raker. What is its par value? 

Mr. Smauupaar. The par value of that corporation feasts Thad my 
books I could tell, perhaps; but it TS either $10 or $100, T have for- 
gotten which. 

Mr, Raxer. The other shares are in the name of whom—in the 
names of the other four stockholders? 

Mr. Smaruraar. No,sir. They arein my name; that is, I represent 
the two minor children, and they nre in my name as trus:ee for them; 
and the balance is in the name of the Japaneses. 

Mr. Rascur. The two interests held by the two Japanese children are 
large? 
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Mr. Saranpeage. Yes. 

Mr, Raker. They own what proportion of the stock ? 

Mr. Sman.race. The dontvolliie interest. 

Mr. Raven. That stock was issued to you Jn your own es 

Mr. Smanuraan, Yes. 

Mr, Vaite. As trustee? oe wae cee 

Mr. Sarauivace, As trustee. 

Mr. Raxer. That is what I want to know. How’ is the cortificate 
filled out? 

Mr .Sstantpace. Lafayette J. Smallpage, as trustee. 

Mr. Raxer. When these children are of age there will be no ne- 
cessity of this corporation, and the property can be deeded by the 
corporation to the children? 

Mr. Smauupacr. No, sir; I don’t know as it would be deeded to 
tho children. They could buy it perhaps, but there is no necessity 
of the corporation when the children ecome of age—I could not 
answer that because it is too remote. 

Mr. Raxer. Do you know of any property owned by Americans 
using this method of getting real estate and farming it? 

r. Suaureacer. Do I find any method like that? 

Mr. Raxer. Yes. 

Mr. Smaturace. I know of families that have been incor orated, 
yes; and holding stock in the names of the father and mother and 
children. 

Mr. Raker. So as to keep it in the family and run the whole ranch, 
but what I am getting at 1s, whether a couple of minor children get 
property and then form a corporation and Jeuse it to the father or to 
the other members of the family. Do you know of any American citi- 
zens—white people—doing that in California? 

r. SMauvraGcE. I have a partnership now being formed between 
faccand and wife, and we are figuring on taking in minor children, 
but as a general answer, as a general custom, in answer to your ques- 
tion, it is not the general custom, not that I know of. 

Mr. Raxer. And that method of forming a corporation, holding 
the stock in trusteeship and then leasing it back to one who is not 
ee to purchase rea] estate has simply come about and been 

eveloped since the enactment of the alien land law. 

Mr. Smatupace. That might be a factor. Ad ue ae, 

_ Mr. Raxer. That is about the true situation? ar eee | 

Mr. Swraturagr. It might be a factor. | | - 

a Rarer. Hes not that developed ene: method of corpornting} 

Bir. Smaturace. Yes; it might be so, but still you might say twe 
men who are both interested in the land, it is quite important to in- 
corporate rather than to own it as par tners. yt, as a general rule, 
to five you a common-sense answer to your aa that is piel 
ably true. . 

Mr. Raxer. In other words, to be right fair and s uare, the J apa- 
nese now Icasing the property oe not have leased it had not the 
corporation been formed and uscd in the way you have described. 

Mr. Smauuvacr, No, sir; that would not bo true, because there are 
many Japanese who are leasing iand . from white people and this 
lense is on for one year. it is not a permanent tenancy pt all. - 
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Mr. Raxrr. Well, to put it this way: They could not get over the 
three years. It is only by virtue of the law authorizing a lease only 
for threo years that he could lease at all. 

Myr, SmMaunraacr, Yes; and the same restriction applies to my cor- 
poration as to any white man’s. 

Mr, Raxrr. Now, this referendum is to do away with the leasing of 
agricultural lands by a corporation to Japanese in this State? 

Mr. SMALLPAQE, Ves _ 

Mr. Box. The other land-holding corporations you represent—you 
mentioned several other corporations. f thought you said there was 
two or three land-holding corporations. Maybe I am in error. 

Mr. Smauupacr. No, sir; you are right. 

Mr. Box. Two or three land-holding corporations in addition to 
this commercial and other corporations? 

Mr. SMALLPaGeE, Yes. es 

Mr. Box. Are the other land-holding corporations handled in 
much the same way you have described ? , ? 

Mr. SMALLPAGE. Yes. 

Mr, Box. Formed for the same purpose? 

Mr. Sarauirace, In one or two instances there are white owners and 
in one instance there is a white man actually interested in it. 

Mr. Box. What extent is his interest ? 

Mr. Sstatupace. Considerable. 

Mr. Box. Does he own a controlling interest ? 

Mr. S»ratupace. No, sir. 

Mr. Box. The Japanese people or a trustee holding a controlling 
interest in the stock? : 

Mr, Smauuerace. I am not always trustee. I am only trustee in a 
couple of instances. : . 

Mr. Box. In that particular case, the one you are in, what are you, 
a trustee? a oy. “gars 

Mr. SMALLPAGE, Yes. 

Mr. Box. It is leased, the land, from one corporation through that 
corporation { = 

Mr. Sarauurace. In that instance it is a third party, and he is a 
Japanese. | 

Ir. Box. As to the three of these land-holding corporations, who 
are the stockholders ? 

Mr. Smauirace. The father and children, exactly as the others 
mentioned. © te | 

Mr. Box. Who are the tenants, the father of the childcen? 

Mr. SaraLnpacr, Yes... 0 0 

Mr. Box. State whether or not that is the purpose for them getting 
the land, where, as a practical proposition, they could not get it. 

. My. Saratueage. All of this has come about in this last year, and I 
personally do not believe that the Jupanese people cave very much 
about holding our land, but they want the rieht to farm. Every one 
of my corporations has been formed in the last nine trontis of this 
last year, and the corporations that I know of, and I think the reason 
that actuated them is tho fear they will not be allowed to farm. I do 
hot think they care very much adout ownership of the land, except- 
lng the right to farin it, und I think that is a fact. 

| Mr. Box. As to what the prime motive is, you are)just expressing 
your jndgment.# 
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Mr. Smauueaue. My judgment is based upon conversations that I 
have had with them. 7 

Mr. Box. But every one of these corporations was formed after 
the present law was enacted and, in your judgment, with a view to 
future legislation by the authorities of your State? ! 

Mr. Smatytpace. What is the question? : 

Mr. Box. Didn’t you state it was based on a fear as to what was 
comg to happen, since this agitation arose? , : 

Mr. Smau pace. That they might not be given the right to farm. 

Mr, Box. In other words, preparatory to any further effort that the 
people of the State might make? 

Mr. Smanupace. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Box. That is all. 

Mr. Smatupace. May I make a statement? 

The CHairmmMan. Yes. | 

Mr. SMauupacs. I was here this morning and I heard a gentleman 
testify to the fact that the Japanese discard their wives because they 
do not bear male children. After I received your summons there 
cume to my notice an actual concrete fact, a case wherein a child 
has been left homeless by the death of its parents, a girl child, and 
that child is now being adopted by a Japanese family here in this 
community under our American system. Now, that is a girl child. 
They have adopted a girl child. : 

Mr. Raker, Well, they have to have girls to have boys. 

Mr. Smauuvace. Yes; but this gir] is 4 years old, and if they prac- 
tice the abandoning of girl children it seems to me peculiar that this 
instance would come about. 

The Crrairman. Well, those things are all taken with a grain of 
salt. We are much obliged to you. 


STATEMENT OF G. McM. ROSS. 


(Mr. Ross was duly sworn.) 

The Chamman. What is your address? 

Mr. Ross. 444 West Poplar Street, Stockton, Calif. 

The CHamman,. What 1s your business? 

Mr. Ross, Consulting mining engineer. 

Mr. Raker. For how long? 

Mr. Ross, Fifty years. a f 

The Cuammayn. You are named on this list ns one ot the persons 
who should be called. Have you any views on this question? If 
you have, the committee is ready to hear your statement. 

Mr. Ross. In the practice of my profession us a mining engineer, 
I have had the pleasure of traveling largely over California.) [am 
familiar with the mining conditions in the acter States—coal and 
copper mining—and I had to do with various nationalities that make 
up our country, and I know some of the agitation which came to 
this country dau the Chinese question, and‘ have observed the 
growth of the Japanese immigration, have had business relations 
with them, as employees in mines I have operated, as well as with 
many Mexicans, and I am familiar with the coast Jine of Oregon 
and California. ‘The country your committee -has just looked ‘over 
I am familiar with—the Florin strawberry district—and-T have seen 
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it change from 2 white man’s to a Japanese colony. Tam also fanut- 
iar with the foothills of Placer County, below Auburn, and I saw 
the development of the fruit industry in that country; saw it grad- 
wiully change from a white man’s to a Japanese control. 

Mr. Raker. After it had been developed? 

Mr, Ross. After it had been developed, yes; and T am familiar as 
an engineer with the development of the delta land you heard about 
this morning. Mr. Bigger, who testified before you, [ know about the 
man. ITo first successfully raised corn in the delta, most success- 
fully. I know Mr. Rindge, who has successfully increased the yield 
of potatoes by scientific fertilization, and I know the people who re- 
claimed these delta lands. Incidentally, having spent a good deal of 
time in pioneer countries, I had to find some relief from professional 
work and I took up the study of the forms,of political economy and 
for that reason I have made close observation of the various changes 
which have come under my observation as a traveling and consulting 
engineer. Asa result of a study and investigation I have made, I am 
satisfied that it is a dangerous thing for a country such as ours to 
attempt to use the labor of any race of people who are not qualified 
or permitted to enjoy full citizenship. Aliens are disastrous to the 
labor of the country, and do not make up its socinl features. 

As I stated, I saw some of the agitation and the troubles which re- 
sulted from the agitation in San Francisco which finally culminated 
in the exclusion of the Chinese, and I have seen these chunges which 
have occurred through the various years here, and my ‘udgment is 
that we should not permit the further immigration of Japanese labor 
into this country, but that we should freely admit students and tray- 
elers, not only from Japan, but from every other country in the 
world, as we can learn something from even the lowest races and cer- 
tainly ciin learn a great deal from the intelligent races. 

Mr. Box. In your judgment is the question becoming acute here? 
Ts it one that disturbs you, sir, as 2 mature citizen ? 

Mr. Ross. very much so. It has been reported in this morning’s 
paper that at ‘Tullock, a portion of this county which produces 
melons, that there is considerable agitation and hostility over the 
arrival of hundreds of Japanese who contracted to harvest the melon 
crop ata rate 3 cents lower than the white men are asking. It has 

disturbed the community very much. The residents and handlers of 
crops say they are not suffering from a shortage of white labor. 

Mr. Box. To what extent are you familiar or have you heard about 
the smuggling of any alien labor over our boundaries? 

Mr. Ross. T have only heard about that. 
. Mr. Box. You have heard a great deal of this, have you not? Have 
you any views to base an opinion upon ? | 

Mr. Rose. I am absolutely sure it is correct. I am familiar with 
the coast line, having had to make professional examinations of 
different points on the coast, on the Pacific coast, and have been in- 
exceedingly rugged and very sparsely populated and little known 
portions of the const, except to some fishermen, exper’ fishermen. 
Among the expert fishermen on our coast at the present: time are a 
great many Japanese to whom our coast line is an open book, our 
coast line Vane 1,500 miles in length, with many points that make 
safe landings for small boats or small vessels, which can he easily 
used for landing men or materials. 
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Mr. Raxer. To follow up that question, do you know of the per- 


centages of the Japanese controlling the industry—the fishing in- 


dustry of the Pacilic coast? 

Mr. Ross. There was a statement ‘published in the Los Angeles 
Examiner a few months ago that was sent to the members of the 
Oriental Exclusion League, of which I am an official, stating that 


they were in control; that is, that they controlled the major ity of the 


boats and supplied the majority of the fish used on the coast. 

My. Raxer. Is that beneficial or other wise to this country or to 
the State of California? 

Mr. Ross. I think it is very unfortunate to the State of California, 
because while they are permitted to use onr coast line we are really 
being taxed for that privilege. Our retail price for fish is 20 cents 
per pound. In my enrher investigations of the conditiong on the 
coast, I was advised by people on San Pablo Bay that they would 
undertake to furnish fish to consumers in California, all the ish they 
could use, at 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. Raxer. That is now being done by aliens? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr, Raxer. Japanese } 

Mr. Ross. Vory largely by the Japanese. 


STATEMENT OF C. B. HART. 


Mr. Hart duly sworn. 

The Cuatrman. What is your address? 

Mr. Harr. I am president of the H. C. Shaw Co., reer in im- 
plements and hardware in Stockton, Calif. 

The Camman. You are familiar with the inquiry being con- 
ducted by the committee, and have heard some > of the evidence? | 

Mr. Harr. Yes; I have. - 

The Cramman. Are you able to ‘alas any , statement which will 
add any information to the record being made by the committee in 

regard to the situation in this locality—the Japanese situation? 

r. Harr. Our experience with the Japanese has been through sell- 
ing them lines of goods, possibly, $200,000 worth per year—that 1s 
for the tillage of the land down there—and our ec AGE has been in 
connection with the running of the business, extending the credits, etc. 


The CHarrman. You have carried: ‘on business with them and have | 


given them credit? | 
Mr. Harr. Yes; given them crac: fap tong 9 


The Crairman. Do you care to oe any statement as to thie 


future or to offer any esa as to what Mahone legistation 
might be advisable? : | 
, Harr, No. ! ’ f ot 4 eb: ‘ oferty M re sri! . i 3) 
The Cnamman. You have no view as to whether we should s sus- 
pend the immigration of oriental peoples? = -'' 
Mr. Harr. That is something I could not say. 
The Cuamman. Has your experience with the He ce and the 
at eople been satisfactory? = = = | 
aig = ye Decidedly so.5 - : ' | : 
The Crramman: Could you use many 1 more in this country? 
Mr, Hart. I should judge so!) et flan Cag PS 


+ ' 
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The CHarrman. You have no objection to the Hindus? 

Mr. Harr. I have never had any dealings with them. 

The Cuaiurman, Have you had any dealings with Mexicans? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir. 

The Crramrman, In your opinion, was the Chinese exclusion act a 
good thing for the State of California ? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir. 

The CHamman. A bad thing? | 

Mr. Harr. I would like to see more of tietat 

The Crrarrman. Well, if we had a steady flow to take care of needs 
each year—of Chinese in the last 25 years—we would have had quite 
a number in this State. 

Mr. Harr. All I know of that is that we have had very close con- 
nections with farmers and particularly on the reclaimed lands, which 
are very much in necd of that kind of labor, which is fur nished by 
the Chinese. 

The Cuamman. It is immaterial to you whether the Chinese or 
the Hindus own the lands or the Japanese own them? 

Mr. Harr. That is a problem that I could not say. From a busi- 
i standpoint it would be a good thing. The more employment 
0 


The Cramman (interposing). The more Saale of any kind 

Mr. Harr (interposing). The more people of any kind, of course, 
the more business we do. 

The Crarnman. And that would apply until the country was all 
filled u 
Mr. TAB: Yes; I am just speaking from a business standpoint. 

The CHamman. All the ships that could bring people to the 
United States in your life time could not bring enough to inter- 
fere—— 

Mr. Hart (interposing). I do not know how many they could 
bring, but, of course, the more people there are, the more densely 
the country is populated, the more business we would have. 

The Cratrrman. The more we bring from countries where the 
standards of living are low, the more likely would be our level of 
living to sink. 

Mr. Harr. Of course, that I don’t know. 

The Cuamman. You have not given that any study? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir. 

The Cramman. You have no objection to their coming in through 
eastern poe at the rate of a million a year. 

Mr. Harr. I could nét say, but anything which would come here 
in the way of labor to increase farming would be a benefit to us. 

The Crairman. What do you mean by “us”? 

Mr. Harr. I mean in ‘our line of business, merchants. 

Mr. Rarer. How long have you lived herew 

Mr. Harr.:All my life. oe 

Mr. Raxer. Born in Californint 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mr. Rarer. And you bays been in business here in Stockton for 
many years, 

Mr. Haun Yes, 

‘My. Rarun. You are a man oe: family? | 
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Mr. Elarr. I have a wife but no children. 

Mr. Raker. You are acquainted with Mr. George Shima? 

Mr. Harr, Yes. 

Mr, Raker, And the Japanese Association? 

Mr, Harr. No, sir; not with the association. 

Mr. Raxer. With t the secretary and manager of it? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. You are acquainted with the Japanese heads of theso 
various concerns that sort of look after the Japanese? — 

Mr. Harr. Iam acquainted only in a JArmne way. 

Mr. Raxer. And in a business way? 

Mr. Hlarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. You sell all the way from tractors down to a littlh—— 

Mr. Harr (interposing). We do not sell tractors. 

Mr. Raxer. You sell all kinds of farming implements to cultivate 
the soil? 

Mr. Uarr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. In various forms? 

Mr. Ilarr. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Raxerr. Isn’t it a fact that you are told by the association or 
some of the leading men of the association, or rather he gives the 
name of those to whom you are to furnish implements when they 
apply and you are sort of told that you will not lose anything by it? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir; they come in individually. For eee 
Japanese will come in and buy for his firm or himself. 

Mr, Raker. Without your tacane him ? 

Mr. Harr. Well, he pays so much down. You take a J apanese if 
he comes in here and we do not know him, generally we find out 
something about him. 

Mr. Raker. Who do you find it out from? 

Mr. Harr. From the people who rent the land to him. 

Mr. Raker. The man from whom he rents the land tells you that 
the man is all right, “I have a hen on all of his crop and what he 
buys here there is no question about your getting your money ?” 

{r. Harr. He does not go that far. Ile says he is renting that 
land and if he has been farming for him before, that he has been a _ 
successful farmer and if he comes in and wants to buy any goods 
from us, we sell him half cash down and the balance on his note, tal- 
ing one chances. 

Raxen. So, as a matter of fact you have a lien on everything? 

Mn Harr. With people that we do not HOW or pane never had 
business dealings with. 

Mr, Raker. You are a man of what age? 

Mr. Harr. Fifty-eight. 

Mr. Raxer. You have attended our high schools and colleges 4 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. You are quite familiar with the laws of California? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rarer. And quite familiar with our form of Government} 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Raxer. You are making money ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. And you are looking forward now and figuring simply 
on the amount of money you can make? 
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Mr, Uarr. Well, I should judge so; yes, sir. 

Mr, Raker. Well, now, don’t you have a thought or an idea of the 
other fellow and the condition of the State in which you live and of 
the Nation in which you live? : 

Mr, Warr. Yes; naturally, of course. 

Mr. Raxer. Yes; but you said on your examination that the only 
thing you are looking at 

Mr, Harr (interposing). No, sir; that is not what I am looking at. 

Mr, Raker. Llaving more men here so there would be more labor, 
not caring: where they come from, in order to increase farming so that 
you could sell more implements ¢ 

Mr. flare. No,sir. 1 did not mean that. Of course, I have thoughts 
of my country. But that is the experience I have had. J] thought 
what you wanted was the experience that we have had with Japanese. 

Mr, Box. Never thinking about this subject except as you state 
hkely as a business consideration, have you considered the fact that 
China and Japan have some 450,000,000 people; that India has 250,- 
000,000; and that we have only about 100,000,000, and what the effects 
would have been if we had permitted as many of those millions to 
aay here as wanted to come? Wave you considered the effects of 
that? | 

Myr. Harr. In giving my answer I did not know just what you 
wanted. 

Mr. Box. As we understood you, you were just thinkiny of how 
much business you could do with them. 

Mr. Harr. What I was thinking about was the bringing of more 
Japanese here; that is, if the country needed them, if the farmers here 
had not enough labor, and they required that kind of labor, it would 
be more benefit to us to have them come. | 

Mr. Box. It would be more benefit to you in your particular business 
to have 200,000,000—— | 

Mr. Harr (interposing). Oh, well, I do not believe in having 200,- 
000,000 coming here. 

Mr. Box. You are not willing to leave that statement to the effect 
that it was wrong to stop the Chinese coming, as an unqualified state- 
ment ? 

Mr. ILarr, No; what I believe is that we should have just enough to 
furm our land here. That is the impression that I wanted to give. 


STATEMENT OF YO SUZUKI. 


(My. Suzuki duly sworn.) 
The Cnainman. Mr. Suzuki, where do you live ? 
Mr. Suzuxt. Twenty-six Mast Weber Avenue, Stockton, Calif. 
The Craimman. What is your business? 
Mr. Suzuxt. President of Stockton Growers’ Exchange (Inc.). 
The Cuaimsran, What is the membership of the Stockton Growers’ 
xchange? 
Mr. Suzcxt. We have about 2,000. 
The Crainman. In the city and county? 
Mir. Suzoxr Yes. | 
The Cuamman. You have a Japanese Agricultural Association 
here besides 4 . Bs r% 
s126—21—rr 2-0 
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Mr. Suzux1. Yes; we havea department of that. 

. ae CHamman. But the whole thing is embraced in your associn- 
tion ? 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes. 

The Crramman. What are the dues? 

Mr, Suzuxt. We have two kinds of members; first-class members, 
$0) per year, and others $3. 

he Cramman. How often do you mect? 

Mr. Suzuxr. We meet once a month—our directors. 

The Crrainman. Have you club rooms for the members? 

Mr. Suzuxr. We have association rooms; yes, sir. _ 

The Cramman. You have an annual mecting to elect officers? 

Mr. Sozuxr. Yes; in January. 

The Cnairman. How much do you send down to the general Japa- 
nese Association for each member; what percentage? 

Mr. Suzuxr. What is the question ? 

The CHamrrman. You get $5 for each first class member. Your 
association belongs to the Japanese Association of America ? 

Mr. Suzuxr. No, sir; we are just connected with that. We are in- 
dependent from it. : 

he Cramman. Don’t you send in any fees at all to help them 
employ their secretary ? | 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes; some part of it—have a connection. 

The Cnarman. How much? 

Mr. Suzuxr. Twenty per cent. 

The Cuamman, Twenty per cent of what you get in? 

Mr. Suzuxr. No, sir; 2 per cent. | 
' The Cuairman. Only 2 per cent from this big association here? 

Mr, Suzuki. Yes; not from the membership fee, but we send about 
8 per cent. - | 7 

e Crramman. That is more like the others in the rest of the 
State, isn’t it? | 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes; just about the same. 

The CHarmman. What do you think about this situation? 

Mr. Suzouxr. Well, I am awfully sorry because we try to do our 
best. We try all of our efforts to become American citizens and we 
always teach our children to be Americans; to fight for America. 
We always taught that and some Americans think we can not be 
assimilated but I think we can be assimilated. | 

The CHarrman. You think you can? ane 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes. 

The CHamman. Sometimes? | 

Mr. Suzuxr. Not sometimes, but always.’ 

The Cuamman. A long time from nowf — 

Mr. Suzuxrz. Yes; it takes a long time, but the second or third 
generation can be assimilated, but you sce we have different customs 
or manncrs, so it takes some time to assimilate. 

The Crarnwan. Now, when you get in 9 member, do you ask him 
when he came to the United States? — : | 
Mr. Suzuxt. No, sir; when I came to America 3 ps 

The CrHarrman. No. Ifa Japanese boy comes to the secretary and 
wants to join the association. | aa Sane 

Mr. Suzuxr, Yes; we ask him when he comes} not when he came 
imta tha eanntrv. iit when he starts in business here. 
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The Cuainman. You ask him when he came from the old country? 

Mr. Suzuxr. No, sir. 

The CiamM an. Do you ask him how he came! 

Mr. Suzoxr. No, sir. 

The CHairMan. You don’t ask him what ship he came on? 

Mr. Suzuxr. No, sir. 

The Cuarraan. Or whether he came from Mexico} 

Mr. Suzuxr. No, sir; we do not. 

The Cramman. It makes no difference in your society here 
whether they came in under the law or slipped in? 

Mr. Suzox1. Oh, we don’t—slipped in? 

The Cuamman. From Mexico? 

Mr. Suzuxt. There might be some occasions, but I don’t think 
many. I don’t know much about that; but if we know a Loy comes 
from Mexico we don’t welcome them. 

The CHarrman. How many Japanese newspapers are there in 
Stockton ? 

Mr. Suzuxr. One semiweekly paper here and two branches from 
San Francisco. 

The Cirairman. Two branch newspapers from San Franc isco ? 

Mr. Suzukt. Yes. 

The Cramman. Dailies? 

Mr. Suzuki. Yes. 

: The Curatrman. Do you think more Japanese come to the United 
States ? 

Mr, Suzuxt. T don’t think so, because our Government I know was 
very strict about that, about giving passports. 

The Catamaran. Your Government is very strict about giving pass- 
ports to immigrants? 

Mr. Suzuki. Yes, indeed. I was back to Japan about three years 
ugos very, very strict. They investigate again and again and again, 
and even the graduates from the university, it is hard to get passports. 

The Cuarraan, How long have you lived in the United ue in 
Stockton ? 

Mr. Suazvxr. In America 14 years. 

The Ciramman. How many times have you been back ? 

Mr, Suzuxr. Just once. 

The Ciiamman. Did you serve in the Japanese Army? 

Mr. Suzuki. No, sir. 

‘The Crramatan. Never? 

Mr. Suzuxr No, sir; never. 

The Cuamaran. Do you owe any service ? 

Mr. Suzuxr. No, sir. 

The Cuamsaan, Have-you aoe to go back és serve! 

Mr. Sozuxr No, sir; I don’t go back. 

The Crraran. You can not go back? 

Mr, Suzuxr. No, sir. 

The Crairsan. You can not go back any more unless you do serve 

Mr, Suzuxr. No, sir; I have no service in J apan. 

The Ciramman. Can you go back to Japan immediately, if you 
wint tof | 

Mr. Sozuxr, Sure I ean go. 

The Craimman. Your Government willotake you bau} 
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Mr. Suzuxr. No, sir. The Government can not take me back. I 
am independent myself, 

The Cramman, The Japanese Government can not keep you out? 

Mr. Suzuxr. No, sir. 

The Cuairsan. Do these boys get along pretty well in your asso- 
ciation? | 

Mr. Suzurr. Yes. Our purpose is to promote social and moral 
conduct or uplift, and we try with all of our efforts to Americanize 
our people. : | 

The Cramman. Do the women belong to this society ? 

Mr. Suzuxr. No; but they can belong to the association if they 
want to. 

The Cyamman. Anything more? 

Mr. Suzuxt. Iam sorry, Mr. Chairman. I know America is the 
melting pot, you see, and we are ready to melt, but some Amcrican 
people hate us; hate us by appearance, color of skin, and so on; and 
they say the Jnpanese can not be assimilated. I think that is wrong. 

The Craimman. Well, nobody hates you. 

Mr. Suzuxt. Well, I feel so; some of them; I don’t say all of them. 

The Crramsan. Are you unhappy ? 

Mr. Suzukt. Yes; T feel unhappy when I see bitter agitation 
against the Japanese. 1 would like to be American; I would like 
to fight for America. 

The Cnatrman. You would like to be a citizen of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Suzuxy. Yes. | 

The CHarrmMan. Have you any children? 

Mr. Suzuxi. No, sir; I have been married for 17 years and I have 
no children. I may say that Mr. Bigger, the former witness here, 
he says that in Japan that we can be divarecd if they have no child. 
I understood him to say that. 

Mr. Box. Well, he said that he heard that here. 

Mr. Suzux1. Well, that is not the fact. Under the Japanese civil 
laws there is nothing about that. : 

The CHamsran. That is a cause for divorce in many of the States 
of the United States anyway. 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes; there is such a misunderstanding and I am very 


ory 
r. SreaeL. You have been married 17 years. 

Mr. Suzux1. Yes, 

Mr. SreceL, You have no children and you have been living with 
the same wife? 

Mr. Suzuxt. Yes; I am working for the church. 

Mr. Sreceu. Have you any statistics here to show how many mem- 
bers of your socicty volunteered for America for service in the war? 

Mr. Suzuxr. My secretary has that. I want to tell you about the 
antigambling campaign. : 

The Cramman. Your secretary will send that in. This photo- 
graph shows the antigambling association and the Japanese Salva- 
tion Army here, which has promoted the campaign of antigambling 
[indicating photograph] ? | 

Mr. Sozouxt. Yes. ie 

Mr. Kuxczxa. That is in Stockton here? 
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Mr. Suzunr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Everybody is against gambling? 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes. 

Mr, Raxer. Drinking, too? 

Mr, Suzuxt. Yes. 

Mr, Kuxczxa. Is that sake? 

Mr, Suzuxi. In Japan they have sake. We are trying to promote 
good citizenship among them in America. : 

The Curairman. Would you like to have in the immigration laws 
Sa to say that those who gamble should be sent back; de- 
porte 

Mr. Suzuxr. Oh, yes; we would like to send back the gamblers— 
the regular gamblers. We don’t like that because they disturb the 
socicty and we always fight for it. 

The CHamman. Can you let us have this picture? 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes. . 

Mr. Raker. And the statement may also go into the record ? 

The Cuarmman, Yes. 

(Statement referred to is clipping from Stockton Daily Independ- 
ent, May 23, 1920, as follows:) 


ANTI-GAMBLING LEAGUE ACTIVE. 


Japanese organization is campaigning for education of countrymen. 

Japanese who are bucking the Anti-Gumbling Lengue of Stockton have re- 
cently renewed their ecampnign of education to cause ali of their cot.ntrymen to 
refrain from entering the Chinese gambling joints in Stockton. 

The Anti-Gumbling League is an organization fostered by the lending Jupa- 
nese of Stockton and San Joaquin County and has a membership of over 2,000 
Orientals. 

The following statement of the stand of the association on the gambling 
question has recently been sent out by the Stockton league headquarters: 

“Ievery sane man and woman realizes that gambling of any sort is a real 
menace to an individual’s welfnure and well-being, as well as to the welfare of 
socicty. It ruins one whole being as @ man with reason. It shatters his hopes 
and ambitions of life. It causes his physical and moral degradation, Not 
only do the individuals throw away their lives, they sacrifice their homes in 
order to gamble and their’ wives and children are left uneared for. The con- 
sequence of it is that society as a whole suffers. 

“ Japanese residents of this city and neighboring towns early perceiving the 
grave danger of this vice, orgunized themselves Into a league called the Anti- 
Giumbling League in November of Jast year, 

“Phe incrense In vagraney has been one of the most obvious restlts of gam- 
bling, Recently a Japanese attempted to commit suicide at Independent Park in 
this city. When the case was investigated it was learned that gambling was 
the enuse for the rash net. There are many Japanese who are being cared 
for at the State usylums and State and county prisons because of mental dis- 
orders brought on by gambling, These people are a direct expense to the pco- 
ple of this State and county. ; 

“Me movement hended by the leading Japanese of Stockton and tts vicinity 
has produced a good result. ‘They huve becn carrying on a rigorous campaign 
awgninst gambling in Stockton. They have been holding meetings at many 
plneesy to glve warnings to those who frequent the gambling dens and on the 
ther hand we are campaigning for a soctal awakening and education. There 
Sno purpose in this work other than to crente a sound, wholesome, publie sen- 
iiment and opinion ngainst the vice of this kind and to carry ont a reformeutory 
program among the Japanese residents in this city and surrounding towns, 
The Jensxue stands primarily for a soclal reform. The birth of the league is 
jncdlecad ao omnifested expression of the Jupanese residents of their desire fo 
betterment of civic and community life. : 

“ JAPANESE ANTI-GAMBLING TEAGUK OF STOCKTON, 
“By I. Mvaxki,” 
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Mr. Sozux1. In Japan the Government is very strict on gambling. 
In Japan we can not gamble, but here in America there are so many 
Chinese gambling dens here. 

Mr. Raker. They should be shut up? 

Mr. Suzuki. Yes. . 

Mr. Raker. That is bad business? 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes. | : | | 

Mr. Raxer. You know what we mean when woe are talking about 
excluding Japanese? : Ss 

Mr. Suzuni. Yes. | 

Mr, Rarer. Do you think it was a good thing to exclude the 
Chinese from America? : 

Mr. Suzux1. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Raker. Do you think that was a bad law? 

Mr. Suzuxr. I think so; but we must obey the American law. 

Mr. Raxer. Do you think it was a good thing to exclude the 
Hindus from America? : 

Mr. Suzux1. I think all mankind are made equal, so I do not think 
it is necessary. : | 

Mr. Raker. Are you in favor of or excluding the Japanese ? 

Mr. Suzuxr. I am against them excluding any kind; any kind of 
excluding. | 
Mr. Rarer. You think we should leave the Japanese to come to this 

country as they may see fit to come? 

Mr. Suzuxi. Yes; but we must have some limitations. We must 
limit their coming, you see. 

Mr. Raker. What do you mean by that limitation? | 

Mr. Suzoxr. Limit them from coming in any more Japanese. We 
think that now there is enough. 

The Cuarman, You think we have enough here now? 

Mr. Suzuki. Yes; and the Japanese Government itself now pro- 
hibits them. . 

Mr. Raker. You think that is all right? 

Mr. Suzuxy, Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And that we ought to stop more from coming? You 
think we should prohibit and prevent either by the Japanese Gov- 
ony or this Government any more Japanese coming to the United 

tates? : 

Mr. Suzux1. Yes; I agree with you. ' 

Mr, Raxer. Do you talk that over among your people? 

Mr. Suzux1. Sure I do. : | 

Mr. Raxer. How do your people feel about it? ra. 

Mr. Suzoxr. The think it is all right, except the scholars and 
visitors should be allowed to come and visit this country. 

Mr. Raxer. You would let visitors come and see what they can 
see and let the students come and visit our country and learn what 
they can learn and go home, but you think so far as the laboring 
class is concerned that we should not let any more come in? 

Mr. Suzuxy. Yes; I think it is no use for them to come any more. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you talked with the Japanese consul at San 
Francisco along that line? o . 3 

Mr. Suzuxr. I have no relation with the Japancse consul, so I 
don’t talk to him. | 
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Mr. Raxer. Why don’t you have any relations with him? 

Mr. Suzukr. Oh, really, ] don’t know. ‘We talk with our members, 
but the Japanese Government has no relation with us. 

Mr. Raker. Did the Japanese Government send word here for you 
people to tuke the census of all the Japanese that were here in about 

tockton, boys and girls, and men and women? 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes; they registered here, because the government 
wanted to know how many Japanese were in Stockton and California, 
and we helped them to make the statistics. : 

Mr. Rarer. And you took the statistics and the names, and a list 
of all the Japanese children who were here, wherever they might have 
been born, did you? 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes; I think we took all of them. 

Mr. Raxer. What business has Japan got to come over here and 
take those statistics? | : 

Mr. Suzuxr. Not your Government work, but we must know how 
many Japanese are here, so we must take a census some time of the 
J aS people. | | 

r, Raxer. When was that census taken? 

Mr. Suzux1. By the Japanese Association. 

Mr. Raxer. That would be the Japanese Association of America? 
Are they the same ones who took this census? 

Mr. Suzuxi. Yes. J 2 

Mr. Raxxr. Took them for the Japanese Government ? 

Mr. Suzuxys. No, sir; not for the Japanese Government, but for the 
Japanese in America. | 

Mr. Raker. Why did you say that the Japanese Government sent 
over word that they wanted to have the number of Japanese? 

Mr. Suzuki. I don’t know anything about the government; we do 
not deal with the government. We have a request from the Japanese 
Association of America. me. 39 

The CHarrman. Did you get those statistics? 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Did anybody pay you for it? 

Mr. Suzuxi. Yes; we paid 25 cents each to keep an extra secretary. 
It takes lots of time. | 

Mr. Raxer. Do vou believe that the law should in this State per- 
mit Japanese and American boys and girls intermarrying? Do you 
believe in that? 

Mr. Suzuxr. That is a very delicate matter.  ° | 

~Mr. Rarer. We have been fading that it is a delicate matter, and I 
have been attempting to be just as judicious as I can. 

Mr. Suzuki. You talk to the individuals, the father and mother, 
when they are satisfied to marry Japanese, they can get married. 

Mr. Raker. What is your view as the president of this association 
of .2,000 members, and familiar with the Japanese character, good 
fellows trying to do the right thing? Now, what is your view as to 
the advisability and its being the proper thing for Japanese boys 
marrying American girls?! | 7 , 

Mr. Suzux1. Well, that is prohibited by law, so it can not be, I 
think international marriage it will be all right. 

The Ciuraiman, He said a while ago that in one or two gencra- 
lions = igitize 
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Mr. Rarer (interposing). There can’t be a second or third gen- 
eration unless there is marriage now. Now, J want to know whether 
you are in favor of having that first and second generation ? 

Mr. Suzuxt. Yes: I am in favor of it. . 

Mr. Raker. You think it would be a good thing? 

Mr. Suzuxr. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. That is all. 

The Cuaman, Mr. Secretary, you can get the figures about the 
Japanese boys who voluntecred to go into the Army and furnish it 


to us. 
STATEMENT OF ROY M. KIMURA. 


(Mr. Kimura duly sworn.) 

-The CHarrman. Where do you live? 

Mr. Kistura. One hundred and twelve East Lafayette Street, 
Stockton, Calif. | 

Mr. Raker. How long have you been in the United States? 

Mr. Kiarora. Since 1905. 

The Crrarrman. You are in the real estate business? 

Mr. Krarora. Yes; I have a license from the State. In regard to 
this question, I do not do much business, because I believe it is 
against the sentiment of the people of the State of California. 

The Cramrman. You do not encourage the making of lenses for 
children ? 

Mr. Krarora. Well, I am not doing only real estate, but mostly I 
am doing a general agency. 

The CHarnrman. Do you help the Japanese families to rent houses 
in Stockton ? 

_Mr. Kisrora. Yes. 

The CHamman. Do you find they get fair treatment? 

Mr. Kiaturna. Well, yes; most of the people of Stockton treat me in 
the same way that people treat white people, I believe. 

The Crrarrman. Are there sections here known as Japanese scc- 
tions? 

Mr. Krarora. Well, I tell you, that two or three Japanese came to 
me last two or three months who have been here many, many years, 
and had enough money to buy a homestead, and one of them came 
and asked me to some homestead, not in the south part, but in the 
north part, where the first-class people live. 

The CHarrMan.‘In the best residence district? : 

Mr. Kraruna. Yes; but I advised not to buy anything. Not to do 
anything—to try to buy any land or homestead—because I per- 
sonally feel that we do not want to make any bad feeling with the 
people of the United States, especially the State of California. One 
thing I want to tell you: We have boy scouts—about 30 young 
Japanese—and we organized what we call Japanese Y. M. C. A. 
here recently. We have about, I think, 350 members. 

Now, many of those boys, among those members we have 25 or 30 
young J apanese who were born in this country, and some of them were 
orn in Honolulu and came from Flonolulu. JI tell you, most of the 
Japanese who were born in this country they refuse to spenk the 
Japanese language. They play basket ball, tennis, and baseball. T 


am the manager. I myself try to speak to them inthe’ Japanese. 
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lanyuage, and they refuse and they say, “Oh, we are American; you 
sperk American languayve; don’t spexk Japanese.” And we have 
vice or twice every week our meeting with these children, ‘young 
boys, who attend the public school in Stockton and this county, and 
vive lectures, speeches, and discussions, and shows, to make them am- 
bitious to be useful citizens of this great country of the United States. 
I will not hesitate to say I myself have nothing against my own 
country, but I have made up my mind to stay here permanently until 
my life be ended. 1 stay with Stars and the Stripes. That means I 
am willing to be a useful citizen. 

The Ciramman. And you would like to be an actual citizen? 

Mr. Kistura. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Now, then, there are a great many Japanese who 
feel just that way ¢ 

Mr. Kistura. Well. I believe so. : : 

The Crrairman. Yes; there is no doubt about it, but 1f too many 
come they can. not all feel that way. 

Mr. Kimura. Well, I am against too many Japanese coming in. 
Our Government—lI say “ our Goverment ” because I am Japancse— 
they stopped this thing already. We can not come in; we can not 
get passports from the Japanese Government any more, because we 
are trying to avoid any trouble between the United States and Japan. 
I know that is a fact, and 1 can say it freely. 

The Crairnman. I think you have the right idea; that is all. 

Mr. Kaxrr. Just a sanple of questions: How long since you have 
been back to Japan $ 

Mr. Kimura. Never been there; I have no idea of going back. 

Mr. Raxer. You feel you are voicing the sentiment of the Japanese 
people; that you want to do everything you can, but still you state 
here that there be no more Japanese people coming to the United 
States? 

Mr. Krarora. Yes. 

The Curarrman. Fle did not say all of them, but such Japanese as he 
could influence. 

Mr. Kimora, Yes; but I want you he le to treat us just the same 
way as you would treat your own people; I mean those who have come 
into this country up to date, but I don’t want any more Japanese to 
come into this country from our own country. | 

The Cuaimman. Have you ever sold any real estate in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Kiarura. No, sir. 

The Crairman. Are you familiar with the corporations which have 
been formed here for the purpose of buying renl estate in about Stock- 
ton? - 

Mr, Kimura, I did-once, only about Mr. Smallpate, who testified 
here a while ago. 

The Cuainman. That is the only one you know about? 

Mr. Kimora. Yes. os 

The Cnanuaran. Did you ever represent large corporations in land 
deals? 

Mr. Kratora. Well, people say from hearsay, but I have lots of 
information from a friend of mine living in Japan who gives me the 
facts. Some two or three big corporations are trying to Icase some 
lnnd but they stopped them, : 
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The Craimsan. Are you and Mr. Shima on good terms? 

Mr. Kisaura. No, sir. I know him, but I have no business with Mr. 
George Shima at all. 

Tho CHarrman, You and George differ as to the gencral situation? 

Mr, Kiatura. Well 

The Ciraimman (interposing). On this Japanese question ? 

Mr, Kimora. I don’t know what his opinions are. 

The Cuarrman. Well, in regard to the Japancse coming here, in 


regard to the general situation. You don’t associate with him at all? 


Mr. Kimura. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why not? 

Mr. Kimura. He is not my friend, but I have known him for 
many years. 

The Ciurairman. Why is he not your friend ? 

Mr. Kiatura. Well, I have no business connections with Mr. George 
Shima at all. 


STATEMENT OF W. BR. JACOBS. 


(Mr. Jacobs was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Raker. Where do you live? 

Mr. Jacons. Stockton, Calif. 

Mr. Raxer. How long have you been a resident of California ? 

Mr. Jacons, I was born in California a long time ago. | 

Mr, Raxer. And your business or profession ? 

Mr. Jacons. I am an attorney and land owner. 

Mr. Rarer. Now, you have heard the general views of the wit- 
nesses who have testified here, and you can observe what the com- 
mittee is trying to get at. Wall you give us in a gencral way your 
view of the oriental situation in California as you understand it? 

Mr. Jacoss. Well, I have lived in this State all of my life, and 
have traveled over Californin a great deal, and I have observed its 
development, and I heartily concur with Mr. Ross in his testimony in 
which he told you of the change from an American locality to a 
Japanese colony in many parts of the State. ‘That change has been 
so marked and so rapid that it is alarming to a Californian; that is, 
alarming to a Californian who looks at it from a purely patriotic 
standpoint, from the standpoint of the welfare of himself and his 
children and posterity, and not from a purely commercial viewpoint. 
If a man is making money out of the Japanese trade it may for a 
time warp his views, but if he looks at it from a purely patriotic 
standpoint, the encroachment of the Japanese in business activities 
in California has been alarmingly rapid. There was some testi- 
mony here to the effect that witnesses did not regard the situation as 
dangerous. If you see a small blaze in inflaminable material you 
know that there is danger. I regard the situation in California us 
dangerous and one that needs prompt and decisive action. 

I believe in dealing justly with the Japanese as I would any other 
human being, but I want, as an American citizen, as a native of Cali- 
fornia, as the head of a family, I want to dissent most emphaticol] 
from the views expressed by a lady teacher this afternoon with an 
erence to the subject of social assimilation in the schools between Juap- 
anese and white children. The agitation in San Franeiscow few years 
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ayo is still fresh in our memory over the question of the Japanese in 
the schools. The Legislature of California took the proposition up 
and there was some adviee from the National Government which 
stayed the hands of the legislature at that time. The feching that 
existed at that time exists to-day, and if a referendum were to be 
taken in Stockton npon the question of the social assimilation of the 
Japanese boys and the white girls there would be a vote against it of 
95 percent. This philosophy that we heard advocated this afternoon, 
if even countenanced, would lead to joy rides between big Japanese 
boys and young American girls, and anything of that kind would 
lead to n race riot in 24 hours, if discovered. The people of this city 
would not tolerate it. 

The Cuairman. You are pretty keen on this subject and you 
feel 

Mr. Jacous (interposing). I think it is a dangerous doctrine to 
advocate. I am not partisan or bitter, but I am earnest in the matter. 

The Cuainman. Would you favor the segregation in the schools 
of the Japanese? | 

Mr. Jacons. I think it would be better. I am in favor of stopping 
Japanese immigration to this country absolutely. Of course, the 
children who are born here, that is a very difficult problem to solve. 
as to the light in which their status would be regarded. The child 
has to have a country. To say to a child born here without its con- 
sent, “ You go back to a foreign country.” To say that to these Jap- 
anese children born in America would be, in my judgment, not just, 
but there should be a stop put to all Japanese immigration. 

The Crrairman. You undertake to be just as fair as you can in 
looking at this problem? 

Mr. Jacons. I know that you gentlemen are not traveling through 
California to get prejudiced testimony. You want facts for judicial 
action. 

The CHairman, I thank you for that. Now, do you keep out of 
Japanese stores? 

fr. Jacons. No, sir; I do not. I own land, and I have dealt with 
Japanese. I have leased land to Japanese. I have owned delta lands 
for 20 years in California, and further than that, to show you that 
I am not prejudiced, I state to you that I had a Japanese boy in my 
family during the last year, and perhaps I was actually selfish in 
keeping him as long as I did. I studied the situation throuch him. 
He was about 15 or 16 years old, and you will notice in the Stockton 
papers during the school year advertisements from Jrpanese boys 
asking the privilege of going into American homes to learn the 
Enelish language and learning to cook—— 

The CirairnmMan (interposing). Now, I want to ask you a question 
right there: Do you sce anything wrong in a congressional com- 
mittee of inquiry attending a reception tendered by a Japanese domi- 
ciled in Stockton ? | 

Mr. Jacous. What is the question? 

(Question read by the reporter. ) 

Mr, Jacons. Well, that is up to the committee to determine. It 
is not for me to advise the committee, and I do not suppose the com- 
milieey cares what I would do in case the invitation was extended 
tu me, I presume the committee had its own-reasons for doing 
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what it has done on this investigation, and I assume that you gentle- 
men are trying to ect facts from every source possible, studying 
different 

The Cramman (interposing). Well, I will come right out. Did 
you announce a protest here some time yesterday ? | 

Mr. Jacons, I did, sir; and a great many others did and a great 
many other citizens of Stockton have stayed away from this com- 
mittee meeting because of the fact that this committee was the 
euest, so the newspapers state, of a certain prominent Japancse in 
this community. ' 

The Crtatrrman. At dinner last evening? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes; and the newspaper stated that the committee 
went, or some of the committee went as guests of Mr. Shima, as his 
guests on his launch down the Sacramento River and the paper stated 
that the committee went as his guests yesterday afternoon down to 
his potato fields, and that they were going to attend a banquet at 
Stockton Ilotel as his guest. Now, you ask me the question. I heard 
a great many of our best citizens object to that proposition. 

The Crramnman. Well, now, if you were on a committee with me, 
by Congress, or by the State, or otherwise, to go to the State of 
Washington to look into the conditions of some of the Indian tribes, 
and an Indian chief asked us to eat at his table, would you decline? 

Mr. Jacons. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. I would 
cross the bridge as I came to it. If 1 thought I could learn some- 
thing about the subject in hand by eating with the Indian I might 
vo with him, as far as the character of the food would safely permit. 
In other words I would pursue my investigation as far as I reason- 
ably and prudently could. 

The Cuatrman. Well, I will say to you now that information came 
to me that you were protesting vehemently. I will say to you that I 
have eaten in the huts of the Eskimo, have eaten in the teepees of the 
Indians of the various tribes, and have eaten in the low straw huts of 
the Hawaiians, and have eaten in the cabins of the Negroes—— 

Mr, Jacoss lero): Well, your experience is more extended 
than mine has been. 

The Cuamman. And I think this committee, and I want the people 
of Stockton to know it, that this committee was fully justified in 
sitting around the table with this Japanese business man, securing 
information such as we could. And I would like to have you know 
further that this committee can not get all of its information in the 
slow process of a hearing, or that part of the time it is divided into 
groups of two or three making personal inquiries. It can not all be 
be done by a single group. Now, I understood you to say that you 
wanted to be very fair and impartial.’ I want to be the same. 

Mr. Jacons. I assume that, Mr. Chairman; I assume that. 

Mr. Raxen. Mr. Shima was notified to appear before the committee 
nnd was sworn and testified in San Francisco. He wrote a letter to 
the chairman and asked him to make a personal investigation of his 
activities in and about Stockton. We have nothing to do with the 
Sacramento River, with Mr. Shima, or anybody else, except to go on 
the boat, the revular boat to Sacramento, and in coming here we came 
in our own conveyances and others furnished through the courtesy 
of Gov. Stephens. When we came here weowentydewi bo the boat, 
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boarded the boat, and went down the river and visited and viewed Mr. 
Shonas ranch and others as we went along, and then we came in Just 
micht and had dinner with him. That is about a fair statement, 
isn't it? 

The Cuaimman, Yes; except that we came to Stockton cn the invi- 
tation of no person. 

Mr... Ragen. And it is our purpose to go on through to Iresno and 
the Imperial Valley and other places. Now, you have known me for 
a good many years ¢ 

Mr. Jacors. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Now, asa Member of Congress and as a member of this 
conmnittee, trying to be fair and frank without any fear or favor of 
what an examination might disclose, don’t you think that I, with the 
cournge of my convictions, would do the right thing, wherever 1 am, 
that will help to solve this problem and get information on all sides 
to the end that this committee can come to a fair, just, judicial cleter- 
mination as near as it can of the facts involved ? 

Mr. Jacors. I have known you, I think, about 35 years, and it would 
take overwhelming testimony to even raise a Suspicion in my mind as 
to any impropriety on your part in any public or private acts of your 
hfe. Iam honest in that Sr lgon know that from our dealings. 

Mr, Raker. Now, some of these men on this committee I have known 
10 years and some a less time 

Mr. Jacoss (interposing). They look like a splendid bunch of men, 
and I have the fullest confidence in them, and I think they are all 
right. They look good tome. . 

Mr. Raker. I feel for myself and I feel that they want to yo to the 
limits of the law to the end that we might honestly and thoroughly do 
our duty irrespective of criticism. You admire that kind of a man? 

Mr. Jacons. I am delighted with them, and they do not need that 
recommendation from you; they don’t need that; they don’t need that. 
T am frank to say that it did not quite look lke the best practice, so 
far as I was concerned, I am frank to say that to you gentlemen. I 
am, not backing up at all, but at the same time I do not question the 
motives of you men in making an investigation like this to go on a 
tmp of this ae I think you can get the best results by secret-service 
methods. If you go down along this railroad now you will not see a 
half.a dozen Japanese children. A month ago they were like ants 
coming out of ant hills. They are sweeping up their front yards for 
the committee to see, and they are presenting things in the best light. 

Mr. Raker. To show you that we are not prejudiced at all, that is 
one of the things we have to avoid; in State and governmental in- 
stitutions, when we go around on these investigations, we find every- 
thing is pit in apple-pie shape so that we can not get the real facts. 

Mr. Jacons. I know that, and from the experiences I have had in 
legislative investigations in my own State I know the embarrassment 
under which the committee works. 

The Cuamman. And we have pursued this policy for a long time, 
and the only time that we have not pursued it, 1t has turned to be a 
mistuke. We had the privilege of holding exccutive sessions and 
many matters come up which should not be discussed in public, but 
nolwilhstanding that every time an executive session has been held 
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something has popped out which has been mjurious to the public. 
I think Judge Raker will bear me out in that. ae 

Mr. Raker. Yes: Tam opposed to secret hearimgs and executive 
sessions, and I am in favor of letting the public know what is going 
on. Don’t you think that is about right? | 

Mr. Jacoss. I don’t think the committee should be hmited to their 
sources of information from both sides. 

Mr. Raker. Should make them public? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes; with the understanding, of course, always, that 
the representative men on each side will be heard. 

The Cuairman, I believe that is all. ; 

Mr. Jacons. There is one thing I would like to say to you gentle- 
men. I know you are busy. It has been published in the paper 
that the Japanese women do not work in the fields of California. I 
kuow positively that that statement is not true. I have seen Japa- 
nese women working in the fields many, many times in this State. 
Of course, there was a suggestion this morning that a lot of men are 
trying to make politics out of this question. I want to say on behalf 
of Senator Phelan, and not from a partisan standpoint, that in his 
several years of advocating legislation upon this question he has 
truly, honestly, and patriotically represented the honest sentiment of 
the best people of California, and I can say the same for Gov. 
Stephens, of the opposite political faith, and I think that any man 
who attempts to do politics in this State and takes the opposite side, 
I would say that he has not had his ears to the ground for any length 
of time or that he is a poor politician or a fool. 

Mr. Raxen. Isn’t it a fact that there has been an exclusion bill—— 

Mr. Jacous (interposing). You gentlemen can take it from me, 
when I make the statement, as stating conservatively the sentiment 
of California and this county, that I believe there are 90 per cent of 
the people in this county in favor of this exclusion. Of course, a 
Japanese is a good thing to make money with if you have the lands. 
Landlords can make money with’ him, but he is a dangerous com- 
petitor for the white man. The Japanese can live cheaply. The 
white man can not compete with them, because of their cheap methods 
of living and their habits of life, but they are not a desirable class of 
people, and the white race and the Japanese can not live together in 

armony in the State of California. I would say to you gentlemen 
conservatively and dispassionately that I favor, as the people of 
California do, the preservation of the State of California as a wluite 
man’s country and a white man’s State. - | | | 

The Cuaman. Do you object to the bringing in of Mexican 
labor ¢ | a sa | 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. I would apply the same rule to the Hindu, the 
Chinaman, and the Mexican. I would make the same protest against 
the intermarriage of the Japanese that I would against the inter- 
marriage with the Mexicans, the Hindus, the Negroes, or the China- 
men. I hope that you gentlemen will not go back to your homes 
feeling that I am suspicious of you for having eaten dinner where 
you did Jast night. | ee Bee : 
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ComMMIrreE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Hovse or Rerresenrarives, 
Saturday, July 17, 1920. 


The committce met at LL o’clock a.m. at the Angel Isla id Iinmi- 
gration Station, San Francisco, Calif., Hon. Isaae Siegel (acting 
chairman) presiding. 

Mrs. LK. Austin, Immigration Service, duly sworn as interpreter. 


EXAMINATION OF KAYASHIMA TANT. 


Mr. Raker. What is your name! 

A. Kayashima Tani. 

Q. How old are you?—A. Seventeen. 

Q. Ilave you any sisters?—A. One sister. 

Q. Any brothers?]—A. Three boys. 

Q. Where are the boys?!—A. One in America, one brother. 

Q. What is his residence?—A. I don’t know his address, 

Q. In California ?—A. I think so. 

You don’t know for sure?—A. No, sir; I don’t know his .ad- 


Bes 


dress. 
eee Where are your father and mother now?—<A. Kagoshima Ken, 


Japan They are both living?—A. My father i is living. My mother 
is my stepmother. 
. Your mother is dend?—A. Yes, sir. 
= Q. Have you a passport?—A. Yes Pane passport to Mr. 
aler 
on Which is as follows: 


The Imperial Japanese Government. Passport. No. 164248. 

The undersigned, His Imperiul Japanese Majesty’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, requests all the authorities concerned, both civil and military, to per- 
mit the bearer, Taka Kayashima, emigrant (relative), a Japanese subject, pro- 


ceeding to the United States of America to pass freely and withou: hindrance 


and in cuse of need to afford her every possible ald and protection. 


February, 28th, Oth of Taisho, (1920). °° 
(Signed Viscount Yasuya UCHIDA. 


Deseription: Domicile, iiwoanlink Ken. Family relation, wife of Tsurukichl. 
Age, 10 yenrs 5 months. Stature, 4 feet 9.8 inches. Particular features, pat- 
terns (whorls) of both thumbs, left forefinger. Signature of bearer. 

This fs to certify that the photograph attached hereto is n likeness of person 
to whoin this visé {sg issued, in witness whereof the seal of the Ayerican con- 
sulute general at Yokohama, Japan, is impressed upon the photograph. [{Pho- 
tograph.] 

American consulate general, Yokohama, Japan, 


Seen, No. 5825. ne 
a (S 8! ied) Bw. C. KFL1O0G, 
“Vice Consul of the Untted States of America, 
Dated June 29, 1920. | | 
' (Stamp.) . = . | 
19318 ] 
0-12 


Mr. Vaux. The thumb prints are not on the pisos 
The Inrerererenr. No, sir. 


Photograph marriage 
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Mr. Varte. What Judge Raker read is not.a translation of what is 
on the other side? 

The Inrerpreter. No, sir. 

Mr. Varxe. It is not the form of passport? 

The Inrerrreter. No, sir. 

Mr. Vaiie. But those are the forms used for immigrants. 

The Inrexrreter. Yes, sir. The Japancse Government issues two 
different kinds of passports, Himin and Emin, yes to immigrants. 

F Mr. _ Aine. Those are issued to people of different social classes in 
apan ? 

The Inrerrreter. Not exactly social. It is the financial standing 
of a man in this country who is sending for this woman; he can get a. 
Hfemin passport if it shows—— 

Mr. Vai (interposing). What kind of a passport is this [indi- 
cating | ? 

The Inrerrrerer. That is Emin, laboring class—that is, he has not 
the standing of the other man. | 

My. Srecen. This passport has been examined by the American 
consular agent at Yokohama, Japan, who has impressed upon it a 
stamp, which says, “ American consulate general, Yokohama, Japan, 
seen No. 5825, FE. C. Kellog, vice consul of the United States of 
America, dated June 29, 1920. Stamp. Photograph marriage 43244 
And the fee stamp is $1. 

Mr. Iaxer. Now, to that is attached a phtograph and the seal. 
This is your photograph [indicating] ? | : 

The Witness. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And attached to it is this certificate: “ This 1s to cer- 
tify that the photograph attached hereto is a likeness of the person 
to whom this visé is issued. In witness whereof the seal of the Ameri- 
can consulate at Yokohama, Japan, is impressed upon the photo- 
graph.” Is this your name [indicating] ? | 

The Witness, Yes. 

Mr. Raxrr. Now, Taka Kayushima is the young lady’s name at the 
present time? | 

The Intrerrreter. No, sir; that is her married name. 

Mr. Raxer. What was her name bofore she was married? — 

The Inrerrrerer. Oda Tani. The family name comes first. Her 
first name is Tani. | 

Mr. Raxer. Now, what other papers have you? 

(Witness hands paper to Mr. Raker.) 

Mr. Raxer. This is ticket “ No. 7398, Toyo Kissen Kaisha Oriental 
Steamship Company, steerage check, S. S. Shinyo Maru, voyage No. 
43, home sheet No. 30; No. on manifest 12. Name Mrs. Kayashimn 
Tani, from Yokohama to San Francisco. Fiyioka, purser.” And on 
the back is No. 19318. This is your ticket? 

The Wrrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. What other papers have you; your marringe cer- 
tificate? 

The Witness. This is the family record, which shows the marriage 
certificate [indicating]. | 

Mr. Raxer. This isthe marriage record? -., . 


| 
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The Witsess. The family record. 

Mr. Rarer. In Japanese? 

Answer. Yes; and I put the date of marriage here [indicating]. 

Mr. Rascer. December 1, 1920? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Raxer. You translated that? 

The Inverrrerrr. Yes. : 

Mr. Raker. Has she any other papers showing her marriage ex- 
cept this? 

‘he Inrerrrrrer. No, sir; that is all they are required to bring. 

Mr. Raker. Can you read that to the reporter to show what the 
record shows? 

The Inrrerererer. The record shows that the girl entered this fam- 
ily December 15, 1919. That is all it shows—that she has entered 
their family. 

Mr. Raker. She entered the family? 

The Interpreter. She entered the family of this man at this date. 

Mr. Raxer. Is that all you did to consummate marriage? 

The Inrrrrrerer. She went to the husband’s home and registered 
the marriage in the village or community. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you your prospective husband’s picture ? 

The Wrrness. Yes. : 

Mr. Raker. Where is that picture? | 

The Inrrrprerer. She turned it over to us yesterday at the boat, 
I will eet it afterwards for you. 

Mr. Tartor. Would you know his picture if you were to sce it? 

The Witness. Yes. 

Mr. Tarztor. You would recognize it? 

The Wrrness, Yes, | 

Mr. Tayxor. Had you ever met this young man in Japan that you 
were married to? 

The Wirness. I can’t remember. 

Mr. Varirz, Have you seen him before, that you know off 

The Witness. No. 

Mr, Taytor. Have you had correspondence with him through the 
mails? | 

The Wirness. Yes. | 

Mr. Taytor. How long have you been negotiating this marriage? 

The Witness. About two months before the marriage or register- 
ing into the family we negotiated. | 

Mr. Sworr. Where is your husband living? — . 

The Wirness. Stockton. 

Mr. Sworr. What business is he in? - 

The Wrirness. Farmer. 

Mr. Swors. Flow old is he? 

‘The Wrrnrss. Twenty-nine. | 

Mr. Tayror. How long has he been in America? 

The Witness. About 10 years. | 

Mr. Tayton. Have you any letters from him? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Mr. ‘Fayror. None at all? 

The Witness. No. 
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Mr. Tayior. Now, if they would put some other picture up a little 
different and the man would come here to take you as his wife, you 
would have to go, would you not? 

The Wirnzss. { would have to see into that before I would gO. 

Mr. Swors. Did your husband pay your father any money f 

The Witness. Only such money to come to the United States here, 
ex sata money, 400 yen; that amounts to about $200. 

. Sworr. Would that be about the normal expense? 

T ie Inrerrrerer. No, sir. Most of them send more than that. 

Mr. Raxer. You are not sure who your husband is? You have no 
letter from him. You have only one picture here, and they all look 
alike, so it would be pretty hard for you to tell just who would be 
your husband. 

The Wirnuss. All I know is that I have seen his picture, and that 
is all I can go by. 

Myr, Raxen. What I am getting at is, this young girl is relying 
entirely upon somebody coming here and getting her. If a Japanese 
man comes here 25 to 30 years of age and he says that is he, although 
it does not look much like him [indicating photograph], will you £0 
with him as his wife? | 

The Wrrnerss. I would want to see first, and find out. 

Mr. Sworr. Isn’t it just as easy for these J apanese girls to identify 
a Japanese man from a picture as it is for an eeneniesn girl to identify 
an American man from a picture? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes. 

Mr. Sworr. Have any mistakes been made 

The Inrerrrerer. Once when we had a hearing the wrong man 
came in by mistake, nnd the woman said: “ That is “not my husband - 
right away. She wus a picture bride also. They study their pic- 
tures pretty well. They know. Also, they have ao consular paper 
to use. It won’t take me a minute to get the consular paper which 
verifies the man to be that man. This is what they have to bring to 
claim their wives, so we know it is the man [indicating paper]. 

Mr Raxer. This is what he brings: “ Consulate, Japan, 711 Inter- 
national Bank’ Building, Los Angeles, Calif.” Also. there ap- 
pears on here the seal “ Tis Imperial Majesty’ s consulate,” and over 
that is the stam IP. “ July 12, 1920,” and under it, “ 9683. To whom it 
may concern: This is to certify. that T'sutonu Hosma, a subject of 
Japan, whose residence is at 891 East Coronado Street ’—that is not 
the one in this case? oe 

The Inrerereter. No; but every one has to bring these in ever y 
case. 

Mr, Rarer, But you have not the credentials of this young lady’ 8 
husband. rte ie 

The Interpreter. No, sir; he has not presanted himself yet. vie 

Mr. Raxer. “ The person above mentioned is of good character and 
means to support a wife or family, as the case may be.” It is 

ed “ Ujiro Oyama, consul of Papan,” and then it 1s plened by 
T Tunake, That is the same one that they all bring? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes. | ay | 

Mr. Sreceu. Can you read? MA gle ! 

The Wirness. Yes. | oe ! 

Q. Do you go to schoolf—A. Yes. hae 
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Q. How long did you go to school? —A, Nine years. - 

Q. Do you know what you hnsband’s business is? 

Mr. Swore. She has already nnuswered that. 

Mr. Sircrn. Tfow old is your father? 

A, Sixty. 

Q. W ae you examined by the doctor before you came here?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And when you went to the American consul to get your pass- 
port visced did he ask you any questions?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he ask youf—A. Where I was born, age, and where 
I was poing. 

Q. Is that all that he asked you?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are sure of that now?—A, Yes. 

Q. Those three ¢ uestions?’—A, Yes. 

Q. And that is uit—A. Yes, 

-Q. And then he viséed the passport I—A, Yes. 

_ Mr. Sworr. You have had correspondence with your husband ; do. 
you know how much money he is moet how much money he pos- 
sesses?—A, I don’t know. 7 

Q. Has he a good home?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he say whether you would pave to do any work in the fields 
or not?—A. To study sewing on a machine. 

Mr. Raxer. What have you done with the letters that you got 
from this man?—A. Left them in Japan. ... 

Q. Why didn’t you come over here before? You s you were 
married in December, 1919; why did you wait so long oy 3 comin 
over here?—A. Because I had plenty of time before the limit, so i 

waited. 

Q. Before what limit !—A. Until ung limit of time of passport, 
eight months. 

Q. You were caivied | in December and did not get your passport 
until February 28, the last day..,Why didn’t you come over here 
before that?—A. T went to live in my husband’s home. My husband 
is my cousin. : 

Q. Who told you about the time expiring, when you could come 
over?—A, At the village. 

Mr. Raxer. I don’t know whether the committee appreciates this, 
but here is a marriage on December.20, 1919, and the passport is 
dated February 28, 1920. 

The Interpreter. Before they apply for a passport they have to 
vo before the village master, who stamps that. It goes first from tho 
village to the ken, or preceptor, and from the preceptor it oes to the 
foreign office, and the ee office says yes or Be and then it goes 
back to the kencho 

Mr. Sworr (interposing). ‘What date did you receive your money 
to come over here ele as 

A, I am not sure. . 

Q, About what month iA. “About one month.” 

Mr. Raxer. Are these other young ladies in a similar situation? 

The Interrreter. I think probably they. are, but some of them 
have known their husbands for a good many years, There are lots 
of them who come with their husbands. These are all picture brides. 

Mr. ‘Tayson. T understand that the distinction between these ten 
and the others is that these ten have not seen their-husbands? — 
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The Inverrrerer. They hav not seen their husbands. 
Mr. Tayrtor. And they are picture brides? 
The Inrervrerer. Yes. 


EXAMINATION OF PICTURE BRIDES. 

(I’xamination had through interpreter. ) 

Mr. Raker. What is your name? 

A, Kanane Yamamoto. 

Q. Did you see your husband before you came into the United 
States?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is your name?—A. Watonobe. 

Q. Did you sce your husband before you came into the United 
States?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is your name?—A. Ozawa. 

Q. Did you see your husband before you came to the United 
States?—A. When I was a very small girl I knew hin, but I can 
not remember him very much. 

Q. How long ago do you think you saw himf{—A. When I was 
about four or five 3 years old. 

What is your name?—A. Noma Kishi. | 

Q. Have you ever seen your husband?—A. I have never scen him. 

Q. What is your name?—A, Hayashi Koto. 

Q. Have you seen your husband, before you came to the United 
States?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is your name?—A. Makamura Tsue. 

Q. Have you ever seen your hushand yet?—A. No, sir. 

. What is your name?—A. Orima Mie. 

. Have you ever seen your husband?—A. No, sir. 

. What is your name?—A. Hijike Kitotoko. 

. Have you ever seen your husband yet ?—A. No, sir. 

. Tfow old are you?—A. Eighteen years and 11 months old. 

. What is your name?—A. Asano Shiga. 

. Have you ever scen your husband yet 1A. ‘Yes; I know him 
very well. 

Mr. Sworr (addressing Snierprcten): I sich you would ask all of 
the girls if their husbands have mentioned anything to them about 
working i in the fields over here? | 

The Inrerpretrr. They answer “ no.” 


EXAMINATION OF JOAQUIM SILVA. 


§ opoonce 


tithe Garcia duly sworn as interpreter. i 
Witness Silva duly sworn through interpreter. y i 
Mr. Smaen, State your name. — 

A. Joaquim Silva. 

Q. Where did you come from{—A. Greeley, Colo. 

Q. You came from Mexico into the United States?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did you come from Mexico into the United States?—A. 
Came through El Paso, Tex. 

Q. Did you come into the United States without being asked " 
questions!—-A. No, sir; they did not ask any questions at all when 
came through: T came through by the bridge. 


- 4 
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Q. Did anybody examine you?—A. Never asked me any questions. 
T just Soleo roel into the United States. 

QQ. Did you see other people walk through there that way ?—A. 
Yes; there was another boy went through there the same way. 

Q. Who told you that yon could come across{—A. The Mexicans 
come back and forth. , ed 

Q. Without having any passports or any papers?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you rend?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ilow old are you!—aA, Twenty years old. 

Q. Did anybody ask you to come into the United States, to come 
into ‘Texas!—A. Colorado, you mean? 

Q. Yes—A. Yes; ] went to work in Colorado. 

(. But who asked you to go there?!—A. A contractor. 

Q. What is his name?—A. T don’t know his name. 

Q:. Did you get a letter from a contractor while you were in 
Mexico to come?—.\. In El Paso different people came to me and 
asked me to go to work. 

Q. Didn’t some of these people come over onto the Mexican side 
and ask you to go to work ?—<A, No, sir. 

- Q. Do you know of many other people coming across in the same 
way ¢’—A, Lots of them come over the same way, but some of them 
have to go back again. a | 

Q. Who told you that you could get across that way!—A. Lots of 
my friends go back and forth and they told me this was a good place 
to work, so I came across. 

Q. How many miles from the border did you live?—<. I lived in 
Chihuahua, about 200 nules from the border. 7 

Mr. Swore. Do you know of any of your friends coming over? 

ah. No, sir. , 

Mir. ‘Tayror, Did you ever have any trouble in Mexico before com- 
ing over here? : 

eNO SITs ie oe * HOR ste Be Og 

Q. Were you in the Mexican Army ?—A.. No, sir. 

Mr. Srecen, Are there any Japunese coming in from Mexico the 
same way? de. oes 

A. I don’t know. . . 

Q. Did you see any Japanese in Mexico?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were there many aparece in the place where yo. camo 
from?—A. There was only a few in Chihuahua where I came froin. 

(J. Were there many as you got near the border line?—A. I did 
nol sce any near the border line, 

Q. What part of Texas did you come from, and where did you go 
(o in Coloradof—A. From Laredo, Tex., to Greeley, Colo.. 

(J. What were you doing in Greeley, Colo./—A. Working in the 

ivr beets. ; oa" : 

(Q. Didn’t the sugar beet agent come into Mexico and ask you to 
come over?{—A. No, sir. . | | | 

Q. How long did you work in Greeley?—A. I worked a year in 
Rockefeller and one year in Greeley, and another year in Fort 
Morgan, | 

Q” Did you go back each timet=A,; Then I. went to work in 
Colorado. 
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Mr. Smecrn. What is the warrant, Mr. Commissioner, on the ground 
that he is unlawfully in this country ? 

The Commissioner or Tarmicrarion. I don’t know just the charge. 
Probably he is charged with entering without inspection, but we can 
get you the warrant. 

Mr. Raker. Did you give any money to ue never When you 
came from Mexico to the United States? : 

A. No, sir. | ao 

Mr. Swore. Who came with you? : 

A. A boy from the same place. 

Mr. Raxrr. Who gave you any moncy when you got across to the 
United States to pay your railroad fare? 

A. When I got to Laredo some agent picked me up and pue me on 
the railroad. 

Mr. Srrart. When you got to Laredo did somebody take” you 
an put you on the train to go to Colorado and pay your fare? | 

. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have any money when you came over IA. No, sir; I 
had no money. 

Q. Where did you get food to eat?—A. On the train they fed us 
and they gave us a ticket. : 

Q. How did you get on the train? Who gave you your ticket ?—A. 
The employment ollice. 

Q. Met you as you came over the bridge, is that right 1A. The 
Ped time I came crossing the street, El Paso Street, 7 1 Paso Street, 
the agent there asked me to go to work for him. 

Q. And then the agent put you on the trainf?—A. Yes; and the 
agent put me on the train. There was 50 of us altogether. 

Mr. Sworr. Did you come across there in the cea or in the 
night time? - oy ad 

A. About 10 o’clock in the day. 

Q. Was there anybody on guard there at the bridge?—A. There 
was a man standing by there, but he told me to go through. 

Q. What did you tell him 't—A. I told him that I wanted to got to 
El Paso, and he said all right. 

- Q. Was he an American official?—A. He was an American. 

Q. What date did ‘you come over here aaa Tenth day of May, 
1916, 

Q. How long did you stay’ in E Paso 1A. T left the sime da 

Q. Where does that agency maintain oe ri 1—A.. No. a0 103 

Paso Street, oy 

Mr. Srecei., You got into some trouble, did aon. ae Greeley? m4 
A. After I got there in the sugar beets,.I had some pistol i In my 

pomret ee somebody search me and arrested me, Lhye? pean, “ay 
a ee have your money with you when you 1 were there work- 

ae s; I had a check for $120, but before they arrested me I 

cashed that check in the First National Bank and I sent it is to 

Mexico, so I didn’t have any money on me then. | | 

Q. How long were you kept in jail theref—A, Forty- five days T 
wns kept fa init. le 
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CoMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
San Francisco, July 17, 19.20. 

The committee met at 3.15 p. m. at the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., Hon, Albert Johnson (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Swovs. Mr. Chairman, 1 would hke to protest against indi- 
vidual statements which are given out that have been, unfortunately 
taken as the opinion of the committee; for instance, in the Vall of 
this date, under glaring headlines, there is a statement by Mr. Siegel 
declaring that Angel Island immigration station is a fire trap, a 
health menace, and it is written as though it is condemned by the 
members of this committee and is referred to by one of the members 
as “a rotten, dirty hole, the worst I have seen.” That was by Mr. 
Siegel. Of course, the members have a right to express their own 
opinion, and Mr. Siegel would be entitled to express his own opinion. 

I want to say for my own part that that statement dves not 


represent my views on the subject, and, considering the equipment 


they have on the island, I think it is in splendid shape. From a 
health standpoint I think it has more sunlight and air than Ellis 
Island. The bunks are the same kind that were used on the trans- 
ports for American boys, and it seems to me as if it was in a sanitary 
condition compared with any of these other stations, especially Ellis 
Island, and as a fire trap, of course it might be improved upon. [ 
do not even believe that it is a fire trap. I understand that those 
electric switches they have unlock every door at the first alarm of 
fire, and before I conclude what I have to say I would like to hear 
from Judge Raker and Judge Box as representing the feeling of the 
whole committee. | 

Mr. Box. There should be some expression here that ore man 
undertaking to talk for or to represent the whole committee is not a 
proper way of proceeding, the way I see it. 

Mr. Vatze. I certainly would not consider——_- | . 

The Craimman (interposing), I think we had better discuss this 
in executive session. | | | 

Mr. Sworr. This article has been made public and I think—— 

Mr, Sixceu (interposing). Mr. Chairman—— | 

Mr. Box (interposing). Just a minute, I think Mr. Vaile should 
be permitted to speak, | | 

Mr, Sreorn.. Wait a moment. I have something to ay T think. 

Immigra- 

tion hore for examination. .He himself admitted that he had but 
two men to guard that place at night, even though there might be 
GOO people there. As far as I am concerned I think the newspaper 
men that were along, secing the conditions, although there were only 
two of them permitted to go with the committee over the place, two 
representing two associations, and they can readily say that there 
Was not even a single fire extinguisher around the place, and when 
the statement is made that water must be brought over by barges 
and there is no water supply on the island, and the very fact that 
there are only two men on guard at night, and there is not a single 
fire escape around the place, so far as I am concerned I think the 
island should be thrown open so that all newspaper men could yo 


over the entire pluce and sce for themselves. ‘| — : 
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Mr. Box. I move that each member of the committee be permitted 
to make a statement in order and that there be no interruptions, 

Mr. Vaire. I indorse partly what Mr. Siegel has said. I think 
there 1s great danger of fire there. That is my opinion. I thinix 
the Government should either rebuild those buildings or build them 
at another place, or change the character of the buildings, but as 
' far as its being a rotten dirty hole, my opinion would be exactly the 
contrary, as far as sanitary conditions are concerned, and rather 
than being deplorable, my opinion is that they are’ excellent. It 
seemed to me that the place is very clean, even in the room where a 
large number of Orientals are. There was very little confusion, very 
ue litter. The places were clean and the tables appeared to be 
clean. - | 

Mr. Srrcen. There was no statement made as I understand it that 
the tables were not clean. I have not seen the paper, as far as that is 
concerned. 7 | 

Mr. Box. I think we should proceed in order. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Vaile, proceed. 

Mr. Vaiir. I am through. 

Mr. Raxer. Mr. Chairman, I had been to Ellis Island and I had 
been all over it front one end to the other, from the cellar to the 
garret, through the offices, through the detention rooms, through the 

risoners’ quarters, through the toilets, and every place where there 
is anything to be seen. . I had my eyes opened here this morning. I 
went through the same thing, went over it, looked at it, and when 
something was said—I hear that a report had gone out that it 
was insanitary, and I wnmediately inquired who it was that made 
that statement and the answer was that it was Mr. Siegel. 

So T asked Mr. Siegel to show me where there was any insanitary 
condition, where it was dirty or filthy, and I asked him to show ime, 
and he tried to show me rooms, but he was unable to show me any 
room that showed any signs and when we got through this morning 
about 9 o’clock there was some sweeping up to be done. We went 
through the kitchen and we went through the wards, and I looked 
at them personnally; I went back over them again to sce the condi- 
tions, and I want to say in justice to those who keep them, that the 
kitchin and dining room and parlors, and everything else is in a 
nice, healthy, clean condition. It is sunny, and there is no place 
where people are detained where they have as much hght and sun 
and fresh air as they do on this island. There is no question about 
it. There is no stench and no smell. I even went into two or three 
- of the toilet places to see for myself. I went into the hospital and 
found the same conditions there. With regard to the question of fire 
escapes, the highest building is a two-story building and there are 
lower buildings and a man can get out of one of them without any 
trouble, or even a higher one, as far as danger is concerned, 

In any building there is a dangor of fire occurring at any time, 
So, I think that this station is an ideal place to keep people in, 
from every shape or form, and I want to say that it is sunnier and 
the conditions are much better than in Ellis Island, from my per- 
sonal observation, not only once, but three or four times, and T 
think it is an injustice to make a statement of this kind upon tho 
facts which are there for any one who actually desires to go and sec 

Mr. Sreart, I-—— 
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The Cuamman. Wait until we hear from Judge Box. - 

Mr. Sircen. Congressman Kleczka says it is a fire trap, and the = . 
paper says so and T went through that personally and I would ke . 
to lave all of the newspaper men given an opportunity to go over,. 
there and to look at it for themselves. : 

Mr. Box. This is an unfortunate affair, and as I view it, the truth i 
lies somewhere between the extremes. Personally I saw nothing to 
indicate any bad condition due to bad administration. My own - 
personal judginent is some of the buildings are unsafe in case of a = 
fire and one building—it was not sufficiently ventilated. I think : 
that to be due to its crowded condition, the presence of a large num-, : 
ber of orientals smoking and eating, and other things, in the same . 
room, Personally I think some of us have taken one extreme ind | M 
some another, but I think the plant is inadequate ard unsafe, but I ~ 
believe it is worthily administered. 

Mr. Srecen. I T will say to you, Judge Box, that you have not said a « 
single word uttered by me. I said the responsibility was at Wash- 
ington in not providing adequate safeguards against fire. 

Mr. Box. I did not say what you said, but if the paper quoted you ‘i 


correct] a 
_ Mr, gt TEGEL (interposing). I think it was your duty, Mr. Chairman, 
to have been present over there to-day. ey 1 

The Cuatrman. I had some other work to do. 

Mr. Srecex. I know all about that. Of course, notice was given that 
we were going to be over there. They knew we were coming, and 
therefore the place must have been in the best condition. 3 | 

Mr. Vaixe. I object to the insinuation in your statement that the,’ 
place was fixed up in expectation of this visit. You do not know 
whether the pee was any different to-day than it has been anyother | 
time. 

The Crrammay. Those having any complaint to make can make : 
them and we will have it in the record. . 

Mr. Tartor. This is the first opportunity I have had to observe an : ” 
immigration detention barracks. I will say, however, that I — 
| favorably impressed with the conditions as I saw them. T think fron 
a sanitary standpoint the barracks are ideal. 1 thought the ventila- 3 
tion splendid, and from my inquiry as to the precantions that had | 
been taken to take care of any emergency arising from fire satisfied | 
me. I understand a they have f anes of fire exUngticucrs 6 over | 
there. 4-2 eae 
Mr. Srece. Did you gee any) a | mite 
Mr. Taytor. The superintendent informed me that they had. . 
_ Mr. Sixarz, Did you see any around there? re | Veg 
_. Mr. Tayxor. -I did not look for them. - ° a 

Mr. Siecun. I looked for them, | i : 

Mr, Tayror. I made inquiry of the ; super ntendent, who is present 
here, and he will testify this afternoon, and he said they had them. 
As far ag water is concer ned, I saw large tanks over there which con- , 
tained water to be used in case of fire, and I did not see any immediate , 
daneer or menace from that angle. 

Mr. Raxer. 1 want to say, in addition to that, that this has not 
been my first visit to Angel Island, nor my second. I nave been there 
a number of times before, and it has been improved an buildings and 
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other things, and the public knows of the character of these build- 
ings and how things are managed. 

The Curairatan, All right; ‘the matter will be taken up later, ante 
those desiring to make complaints to the commissions may do so SOF 
the record. 

Mr, Sixeet. I think it would be a very eood idea if the commis- 
sioner were to receive a suggestion from the committeo that the place 
ought to be turned open to yall of the newspapermen, so that they can 
see for themselves, instead of having two, repr esenting both associa- 
tions, yo through the place. 

The Cnammayn, The commissioner ig under instructions of the 
Commissioner General. 

_ Mr. Sircrn. As this is termed an open meeting, I move the chair- 
man be moved in behalf of the committee to ask the commissioner 
that permission for the new spaper men of all the newspapers to be 
allowed to go through the entire place and make their own deduc- 
tions instead of merely two who were permitted to go through this 
morning be granted. 

. Mr. Vaitx. Perhaps we ascertain by ny question or two from the 
commissioner whether that privilege has ever been refused to any 
newspaper man, 

The Cuainman. I think the motion is out of order. 


STATEMENT OF W. T. BOICE. 


(Mr. Boice duly sworn.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr: Boice, you were asked to come over this 
afternoon to be heard before this committee! 

Mr. Boros. Yes. 

The Cuamman. What is your ecupation 

Mr. Borce. Assistant commissioner of immigration. I may say 
that Mr. White was vory glad and anxious to have been able to meet 
your committee this morning, but he was called away on some very 
particular business last evening and found it impossible to be here. 

r, Srecet. Was Mr. White on duty yester day % ; 

Mr Borce. Yes. | 
: Mr. Srecrz. What time did he leave sg island yesterday Pi 

' Mr. Borce. Half past 2. | 

The Cuarmman. Now, the chair is sind to rule that if the com- 
mittee is going to make an inquiry as to Angel Island, it will go into 
executive session. I do not desire to do that because there are a num- 
ber of witnesses cae to appese here at 4 o’clock....\That time is now 
approaching ae td 2 ep ED) de, 

r. Srecen. If that i is the case, why let there. he an executive aie 
sion and let us make an inquiry into the island..: 6; 2 06 7 oy 
: Mr, Raxen. I personal! sb edt to any eecutve session. : «| 

Mr. Box. I move you that wo proceed with the matters that the 
committee planned to handle in an orderly way, and that this inci- 
dental matter be laid aside, and that we fo ahend with our business, 

Mr, Raxer. Second the motion. ...._.. aoe 

Mr, Sworr. I second the motion. ee 

~The Ciratnwan. ou have heard the motion.. Any. discussion? 
Pe 4 : ce Shoes. a Gee AM a ad = of ty ere i MIT) ED AP Ytnes 6 


\ 
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Sreern, Yes; discussion as follows: That you gentlemen in 
ae Gus have called for facts, examined witnesses on this Japa- 
nese question, and have discussed it in the newspapers, and you have 
cach of you expressed opinions on certain conditions. As far as this 
committee is concerned, I think that question is of sullicient im- 
portance to be looked into, us to whether the conditions really are 
such as the assistant commissioner has told me, that hs has re- 
pealedly recommended that new buildings be obtained here on the 
mainland not being over there away from the mainland, where it is . 


costly to run them 
Mr. Raker. Those Hitters: were not involved and were not the 


matters [made my statement on. 

Mr. Sirarn. As to the condition of the buildings: By condition is 
meant their state. To my mind it looks as though they had not been 
painted in quite some time. I do not blame the commissioner for 
that. He is not responsible. THe does not get the money, except whai 
he is allotted from Washington; but as to the condition of the place 
anybody could see by going through it. ‘Che commissioner stated 
that he had asked for additional watchmen and has not got them. 
He has only two witchmen to guard the whole place at night, when he 
should have 15 or 20 more. He has not got them, although he has re- 
quested them. 

The Ciramman,. All in favor of the motion say “ ye.” 

Oe otion carried. Mr. Siegel voting in the negative.) 

N 


e Ciuraman. The motion is carried. We will proceed with the 
regular business. 
fr. Sreeru. I will make this announcement, that I will wire to the 
Secretary of Labor for permission to have as many newspaper men 
as may wish to be allowed to go over the island and look ever it and 
inspect it so they can seo for themselves, instead of being just allowed 
two of them. At the same time I will call attention to the condi- 
tions as I have found them. 

Mr. Raker. Here is the assistant commissioner. He is under oath. 
He states that they hnve never denied newspaper men the right to go 
in and inspect the place and see the people and the buildings or 
anything else. 

Mr. Borcr. They have visited there every day. 

Mr, Raxer. Do you deny them the right to do that? 

Mr. Borcr. No, sir. 

Mr. Since... The question involves whether you will wea ‘hil 
permission to go over there} , 

Mr. Raker. Ie has allowed them. 

Mr. Srecen. I do not care to be interrupted; when I want to make 
a statement I will make it, and I propose to make it. This is not a 
one-man committee. 

Mr. Raxrr. For the second: Mr. Siegel nade a statement here that 
a condition exists that is not truae— 

Mr. Sivarx (interposing). I repeat its des exist. 

Mr. Box. In order to keep order I will move that we adjourn. 

The Cirsmaan, What will you do with the motion to adjourn. 
~ Mr. Stearn. L move to put it on the table. 

'The Citanaanx. You can not move to put it onthe table. 


7 Mr: ‘Sn ‘GPL. Oh, Yes} I can, i oo not want -tooadjourn 
; Ce eae ee 
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aa CiuamMan. Let us be reasonable. You are all pretty 
tire 

Mr. Raker. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. The statement was 
made as to a fact before this committee—we have a witness on the 
witness stand who is the assistant commissioner of immigration, and 
I ask permission that I may ask him, in order that it may go into the 
record, before we act upon that matter, to show that the newspaper 
mien at no time have been denied the right to land on Anyel Island 
and to make any inspection that they desired. Mr. Boice, state 
whether or not any newspaper men have been denied admission to 
Angel Island, to inspect the buildings there or their maintenance. 

Mr. Borce. I never knew of any request being denied. 

Mr. Raker. If they had been denied you would have known it? 

Mr. Boicr. Yes; I have been on duty there most of the time. 

The Crratrman. Were you asked to come over here to make any 
particular statement ? Ss 
. Mr. Borcr. Yes; there was some matters the committee wanted to 
go into with me, and I thought they might be considered a matter of 
administration, and I think you people are the best judges of the 
matter. , ; 

The Crrarrman. The matters of administration are not in the 
hands of this committee. 

Mr. Boice. Well, between our administration and that at Washing- 
ton, it is something you should be familiar with, and you are the best 
judges as to whether or not 1t should be made public. 

The Cnamman. We will try to arrange a time to hear you and 
give you suflicient notice. : : 

Mr. Srroez. I wish to ask that when the witness testifies that it be 
in public and to state that I am opposed to any executive session. I 
do not see why there should be anything concealed behind closed 
doors or anything heard behind closed doors. I can not sco the neces- 
sity for concealing at any time or.at any place anything by a con- 
gressional committee. | a. 

The Cirargman. I think we might as well start with the regular 
witnesses, - : _ 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE WARREN HINMAN. _ 


as Hinman duly sworn.) . r. 
he CrrarrMAn. at is your address and your business? , 

Mr. Hinaran. 423 Phelan Building, San Francisco, district secre- 
tary of the American Missionary Association. . | a ee ee 
| the Cuairman. Now, Mr. Hinman, your name appeared on the list 
of witnesses we desired to hear in regard to the Japanese problem 
on the Pacific coast. Do you desire to make a statement} __. 

Mr. Hinman, Yes. . . 

The Crarrman. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Frnman. The persons who have asked this hearing represent 
the lending denominations of Amcrica, the Y. M. C. A. and tho 
Y. W. C. A., in their missionary activities for orientals on this coast. 
The territory covers the entire coast, and the persons represented 
have a thorough knowledge of the present conditions among ortentals 
in the United States and have confidence in ‘the efficacysof our 
A-iesoeanication smracram that we are following out in this mis- 
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sionary work. Our work is for all of the orientals. We understand 
that the purpose of this committee is to study the oriental situation, 
and we recognize that the situation among the Chinese and Hindus 
is equally involved with that of the Japanese, although an effort has 
been made here to center the attention upon the J apanese. We come 
here to protest against having the hearing used as a means of pro- 
moting this State propaganda, or State initiative, and we simply ask 
for a little interlude in the ame of hate that the newspapers have 
been carrying on against the Japanese. 

The Crrairman. You do not mean to infer that the committee has 
been unfair? | 

Mr. Tlinatan. No, sir; not at all. It is the unfortunate sitaation 
in which these hearines have been placed here in California by the 
newspapers. These things have been put in the newspapers in a way 
to hinder vetting at the exact facts. Just the other day when some 
members of the committee showed a natural human interest. in a 
Japanese child the incident was presented in the newspapers under 
the caption, “ Cute, but yellow.” I am sure you will agree with me 
that although that statement was not cute, it was certainly “ yellow.” 

We representatives of missionary work are not concerned, except 
indirectly, in championing the political and economic rights of the 
orientals in America. We wish to emphasize another side of the 
question. Quoting from the San Francisco Bulletin, Friday, July 
16, 1920: “Isaac Siegel. of New York, a member of the committee, 
said: “There are two phases to this question and only two. On the 
one hand are the men who are leasing lands to Japanese and making 
money. They boost for the Jap and say he is necessary. On the other 
hand are the people who talk about the future and who see nothin 
but disaster ahead in the rapidly growing Japanese power.’ ”. i 
would like to call the attention of the committee to the fact that there 
is another side to this question, the position of those who are working 
to Americanize the Japanese by Christian methods, | 

Most of the Japanese recognize, as we do, that to an alien immi- 
prant naturalization and land holding in the United States are not 
rights, but privileges. We are not advocates of free immiyration for 
orientals or any other nationality so different in type of civilization. 
We believe in uniform immigration laws, which shall protect our 
people from unfair competition with immigrants, either from Europe 
or Asia. We realize the problem raised by the coming of orientals 
to the United States, for it is that which makes our missionary work 
necessary. Maintenance here of the religious institutions of China, 
Japan, and India, forming centers for national traditions and attach- 
ments, we regard as one of the most serious obstacles to Americani- 
zation, and we seck to substitute the American school and the Ameri- 
can church for these oriental institutions. We have abundant evi- 
dence that the orientals are not incapable of assimilation, but re- 
ligious work among them is one of the most effective avencies to 
this ond. | , 

Mr. Vaitx. You are not referring to physical assimilation 2? 
_ Mr. Hinman. Iam reforring to assimilation in the sense of accept- 
ing American ideals. I think jt is hardly fair to limit the question of 
ussinilation to simply that of miscegenation. | 


! 
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Mr. Vatirer. It has been used both in a sense of physical and indus- 
trial and social 

Mr. Hinman (interposing). I am using it in the sense of adjust- 
ment to American ideals. We have a number of examples of suc- 
cessful assimilation, of the efforts toward assimilation. We hold 
that the Japanese Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in San Irancisco 
and the work of the churches here in San [francisco and Los Angeles 
and elsewhere are illustrations of successful assimilation through 
the efforts of missionaries. We have to submit the fact that the 
Japanese Association of Southern California last year had a fund 
of $1,500 for the purpose of carrying out their Americanization pro- 
gram and that the Japanese Association of Northern California used 
an almost equal sum on a distinct program of Americanization. 

Mr. Sreaen. What did that consist of? | 

Mr. Hinaan. In southern California there were four different 
departments of this Americanization program. One was medical, 
one wis instruction to the women, particularly in American dress 
and American manners, one was institutes in which the chief of 
police of Los Angeles and a representative of the mayor, representa- 
tive of the City Federation of Churches, representatives of the Board 
of Education, and others were invited to meet the secretaries of 
the 19 Japanese associations of southern California for a discus- 
sion of methods of assimilation, methods by which the different asso- 
ciations in scuthern California might be brought into touch with 
American ideals. 3 

Mr. Sircty. That covers the nine southern counties of California? 

Mr. Fowacan. Yes. And a similar program was put on in the 
north. I am more familiar with that in the south. In connection 
with the statements that have been made concerning the Buddhist 
temples here in California, we recopnize that the Buddhist interests 
are likely to be a menace to American ideals, but it has come to our 
attention that the Buddhists have been compelled to practically 
ndopt American methods in their work, They have the Sunday 
schools, they have the church services, and in many other respects 
they have conformed closcly to our churches. The influence of 
Americanization 1s strong upon all of the Buddhist temples. Of . 
course it is foolish to say (referring to a remark of Senator Phelan) 
that the Buddhist temples teach Shintoism, because that is simply a - 
coufusion concerning the religion of the Japanese. ._ ro a 

Mr. Raker. What do you mean by that? | _ | 

Mr, Hinawan. Shintoism and Buddhism are separate, quite sepa- 
rate religions, and the Buddhist temples closely approximate to 
Christian churches. ‘They have wiopten very many of the methods 
of the Christian churches. |... oy. : | rn 

Myr. Raxen, [lave you been in them? .., . | oa 

Mr. Ilinstran. Yes; I have. Something has been said concerning 
the Japanese language schools. Here J have a written report of an 
examination of a Japanese school in the south, written by a man who 
speaks Japanese. It is on the very subject of the nature and pur- 
poses of the instruction in these language schools. I will read it if 
you wish, or simply place it in the record. It is important as show- 
ing that these schools are not un-American. ., |... ,,°, _ 

The Cuairman. I think you might read it, |. | 


* 
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Mr, Winsan (reading) : 


Kirst of all, the renson for this school and for stiiular schools for the Jap- 
nese children in California. As these Japanese children attend the American 
rraminar schools and play with American children, they of course, pick up 
English much fuster that they do Japnoese. So that it most frequently Ihap- 
pens that they are talking Inia language that thelr mother can not understand, 
which sepurntes the mother fron: her children, much to her anxtiety. She is of 
course ghid that they know Tenglish but wants them to know Japa nese too, It 
is also an advantuge for any child te be able to speak two hunguages. But these 
are very minor reasons compared to the grent question as to whether the Jap- 
unese ure golng to be permitted to remain in this country or not, whether they 
are going to be given the opportunity of making a living here or be lezislated 
out of the rights that most men in our boasted democracy are given. 

If they are practically driven out of this country by legislation and antag- 
onism, then what will those children du who know only KMuglish and can not 
speak Jnpunese. If they have to go back to Japan, they must know Japanese. 
The anti-Japanese ugitation has been the most potent factor in producing these 
Japanese language schools, If the Japanese were sure of a welcome here or at 
the leust that they would not be legislated out of the privilege of farming the 
-land, if they were sure of not being discriminated ngainst, there would very 
soon be no Japnnese langauge schools. It is the anti-Japunese attitude fostered 
and aroused by politicians who twist and exaggerate the truth and do every- 
thing in their power to cause misunderstanding between Americans and Jap- 
anese that make these schools necessary in the eyes of Japanese. There are, 
therefore, throughout Californin, where any number of Japanese children live, 
little langauge schools, held for one or two hours in the afternoon, after the 
Japanese children come home from grammar school. *’ 

In the Long Bench school there are at present 40 children. They are divided: 
into two divisions—the country children come and study from 9 a. in. to 12 u. im. 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; the city children come on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, during the summer. In the wintertime they. come. 
froin 8 to 5 in the afternoons. Their age ts from 8 years to 9 yenrs and there 
are no children over 9 in the school. | 

What do they teach? They teach the Tannnoas language and writing, using 
the very same readers that I used when I went to Japan and began the study 
of the Japanese langnuge. They read the readers from number ore to five. 


ae CrrairMAN. Who is this man writing this, which you are read- 


in 
‘ itr, Flrnatan, A. missionary from: Jupan named Paul B. Water- 
Ouse. | 

The Crairman, Can he supply us with the readers? — 

Mr, Hinman. I presume he can. :- | | ‘ 

The Crramman, Where docs he live? 

Mr. Hryman, In Pasadena. . a 

The Cramman. Have you them! |, _* 

Mr. Fitnsran. No, sir. These are the ordinary readers used i in the 
public schools of Japan. - | 

Mr. Raxer. That was signed by this gentleman? - 

Mr. Hinman, It is not signed by him, it is a copy of his letter. 

Mr. Raxer. Give us his address. 

Fe se HINMAN. Paul B. a aeernOUe 719 Paliandes Street, Pasadena, 
ali 

Mr. Raxer. And the date of that letter. 

Mr. Hrypran. June 26, 1920. Now, with reference to ihe popula- 
tion, we have no desire to question the facts concerning orienta] popu-- 
lation and Orient land holding in California, as published in the re- , 
ports of tho United States Commissioner of Immigration and the 

‘wifornia Stute Board of Control. These figures have, however, 
hoon used to create false impressions, often without any regard to the 
ratio between oriental totals and totals for the wholé State. 


—_ 
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with Mr. Shima. Mr. Shima was ready and willing to take the land 


-when it was reclaimed. in fact. anxious to take the land when it was 


-” 


reclaimed. In other words, the reclamation was not contingent upon 
Mi Shima taking the Jand. The reclamation would have occurred 
even though he had not taken the land. As a matter of fact, that 
was the case with the first reclamation. He only operated a small 
portion of them. The Rindge Co., with which I was connected 
at that time and with which Mr, Phillips was also connected, Mr. 
Shima bargained for those lands, but took only a small portion of the 
entire tract. - 

The Cuainman. Took it under lease? ° 

Mr. Arnerron. Yes. 

The Crramman. Did it finally come to a point where he purchased 
the land? 

Mir. Atuertox. No, sir. <At first he developed only a small acre- 
ave out of a reclamation and then later, as he expanded he would take 
the entire reclamation under a lease. 

The Crraman. Does he own any islands outright now? 

Mr. Arnerron. Yes. 

The Crammax, Purchased them from your company ? 

Mr. Arnerton, Purchased their from our company. That was a 
very much later development—well, not all of it. ‘There is one tract 


. of Jand that he owns which he bought from other people; that is, a 


portion of it and a portion of it from us, and that particular land 
we reclaimed for him under a contract with him. 

The Crairman. When he was under the lease plan entirely he 
must have paid you considerable sums, 

Mr, ArHrErtTon, Yes. | 

The Crrairman, Approximately how much per year, just in round 


_ fioures. 


oa 


, 


“Mr, Artrerron. His leases overrode. Sometimes he had an older 
lease when a new one would come in. I think it is possible as much 
as $250,000 rentals in a single year. 

Mr. Vare. Extending over what period ? 

Mr. Atnerron, And he has been renting Jand from us since 1904, 
continuously, up until Inst year. 

The Cuainman. And last year he purchased ? 

Mr. Atuerron. Well, some he had purchased before that. 

The Cramsan. He completed his purchase? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Yes. 

The Cirarnman. I was informed while looking over the lands down 
there that one tract across from Shima, and I am not sure but what 
it was across from where he is building his new place, had been 
abandoned and has not yet been taken up by anybody; that it has 
no pune a good sized island and looked like it was the same kind 
of land. 

Mr. Arnenron. A short distance from where he is putting up his 
new building? 

The Crrarrsran. Yes, 

Mr, Arurrton. You are probably referring to Mildred. 

The Crrairman, The title to that is in the State? 

Mr. Aturrron. No: there is no land in the delta im which.tho 
title is in the State. That Jand is abandoned temporarily becuuse of 
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lawsuits to determine who is the owner, and also other lawsuits on 
account of damage which the tenants there incurred because of im- 
proper levees. 

‘The Crratmman, The tenants have damages against your company 
or some other company # 

Mr. Arueiron, Yes. - 

The Crairman. And on the ground that the levees did not hold? 

Mr. Arnerron. Well, there is a general lawsuit. It Is a very in- 
volved: condition, and for that reason nothing is being done with it. 

The Cramman. Now, the sale of the Jand to Shima, where they 
are working for him with the dredges—are you under contract to 
keep up the levees? 

Mr. Arirerron. No, sir. We own four dredges. One was de- 
stroyed by fire and the other outlived its usefulness, but we own four 
now and we rent those dredges at a price per day to him. He owns 
one dredger. Then, in addition to that, we employ some outside 
dredges. We have one in our employ now, and sometimes we have 
four or five, in case of necessity, to maintain the levees. 

The Cirarrman. You furnish the help on the dredges? 

Mr. Ariteiron. Yes. 

The Cuateman. Does he furnish the help at-the pump houses? 

Mr. Arnerron. No, sir; we furnish the help at the pump houses, 
There is only one man at the pump ordinarily. | 

The Cirainman. Those are your men? 

Mr. Arnrrron, Yes. 7 | 

The Cuainman. Are you familiar with further diking projects 
in this State or in Washington ¢ : 

Mr. Arienrron, In this State I am, to a considerable extent. Inci- 
dentally, I am a member of the State reclamation board, and to that 
extent have a more or less direct touch, and I am in direct touch 
with most of the big reclamations in the State. 

Mr. Vaimru. When you sold this land to Shima did you sell to 
him as the Empire Navigation Co.? : 

Mr. Arirmerron. No, sir; tho land we sold to him was sold to him 
directly. 

Mr. Varies. Title taken in his name. , 

Mr. Aruerron. Yes; and Mandeville Island—I can not tell you 
myself just how that is. The general office of the company is at 
Ios Angeles, and I can not tell you exactly now just how that was 
handled. 

Mr. Varts, What was the Empire Navigation Co? 

Mr. Arierron. Originally a dredging concern, and they ran out 
of work for their dredges and then they bought out a tract of land, 
which is the Empire tract and King Island, which formerly be- 
longed to Shima and which we bought back from him for the pur. 
pose of finding work for soheh se 

Mr. VamLr. ts the Empire Navigation Co. composed of American 
stockholders, | 

Mr. Ariurerron. The old Empire Navigation Co., sc far as the 
stockholding is concerned, went out of existence, and then the Cahi- 
fornia Delta Farms was organized, but the present stockholders I 
can not tell you, | 

Mr. Van. The title was taken in Shima’s(namecto>this land? 
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and in Los Angeles we have city communitics where by force of 
circumstances the orientals are segregated. It is purely the result 
of enforced segregation that Florin becomes so largely a Japanese 
town. 
The CrHairman. Do the Japanese own property in the segregated 
section in San Francisco? | | 

Mr. Wirnmayx. Sometimes they do and sometimes they do not. I 
understand the committee is to visit the Japanese section here. 
There is a well-defined section where it is exclusively Japanese. It 
is perfectly comparable with the situation in a country village. It 
is where conditions have forced them into segregation, whether in 
the city or the country. . 

Mr. Srecen. Would you mind describing the section here in this 
city ? , 
Mtr. Hinman. It is largely from Octavia Street to Filmore and 
from Sutter to Geary. The bulk of the Japanese sepreyated district 
is within those limits. In Los Angeles the large nines district 
centers around First and San Pedro Streets, branching out for two 
or three blocks in every direction from that corner. 

Mr, Raker. Is this segregation voluntary or by law. 

Mr. Winatan. It is economic rather than either. 

Mr. Raxer. There is no city or State law requiring segregation ? 

Mr. Tlinatan. No. 

Mr. Raker. But segregation has come about by virtue of the peo- 
ple themselves ? 

Mr. WJinatan: By virtue of the attitude of Americans toward the 
Japanese people. | 

Mr. Raker. Not at all by the attitude of the Japanese themselves 


, toward the American people? 


Mr. Hinman. So far as I know, the Japanese would rather not be 
segregated; neither would the Chinese. They do not choose these 
segregated districts from their own wishes but from compulsion. 

The Cuamman. Well, not compulsion. | 

Mr. Hinman. Well, say public sentiment—compulsion from pub- 
lic sentiment. oA oe ae oak | | 

The Cramman. Isn’t that significant? == 2. ¥ | 

Mr. Hinman. Yes; it is significant of the feeling toward them. 
There is no disputing that. We are not questioning the facts, but we 
are questioning the treatment. | , 

Mr. Raxer. Has that question been brought about by politicians 
or by citizens? | a a ae ee a oe 

Mr. Hinman. Citizens... 2 0 | | 

Mr. Raxer. All of them, young men and. women and young and 
old men and women? =| Lyte, OB es poe BO OM ged | 

Mr. Hinman. Well, I could not say with such unanimity as thal, 
but it was public sentiment. There is no question but the Chinese 
and Japanese have been prevented from assimilation by the public 
sentiment which compels them to be segregated. . 

The Cuamman. Let me ask you one question point blank: Do you 
think it is desirable that they should spread into all of the wards 
and precincts of each city? 9.0 6 yet ey, eS Sere ae Ses 

Mr. Hinsan. Just as rapidly as they could be assimilated. « . 

The Cuairman. Have you had any experience, in. such a place as 


#3 rod 


Washington, D. C., with the Negro population?" 3, > 
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Mr. Ifinasran. Yes; I was there a good many years ago—30 years 
ngo—and I know the segregated sections were there. 

The Cnairman. You know that property that at one time was 
valuable city property, once a few Negro families take possession, the. 
other population moves away. | 

Mr. Winaan. It is a problem of adjustment which will take a long 
time to work out, and the association with others must 2e dependent 
upon thorough assimilation. The Japanese familics who have be- 
come thoroughly assimilated are occupying homes in the best resi- 
dence districts of the city. «. | 

Mr. Vairx. Do the peaident there object ? 

Mr. Hrnaran. In the case of any that I know of they are regarded 
as welcome. : 

Mr. Sworr. What do you consider assimilation ? 

Mr. Hinman. The acceptance of Americanization. We put on a 
big program, undet the United States Government, for the Ameri- 
canization of aliens here. I think that program should be applied to 
the orientals as well as the others. 

Mr. Sworr. You. think these people can be thoroughly Ameri- 
canized ? : 

Mr. Hinman. I think our experience is they have been. Our work 
for 30 years shows they have been Americanized. 

- Mr. Sworr. What you call Americanizing them is making them 
interested in our institutions and history and adopting our methods 
of hving? : | 

Mr. Hinman. Yes. — 

Mr. Sworr. Are you familiar with their schools? 

Mr. Haran. Here in this country ? 

Mr. Sworr. Yes. ; 

- Mr. Honan. I brought into the record this Jetter regarding. the 
schools. Those schools are supplemental to the public schools. 

Mr. Sworr. After they have attended the public schools? 

Mr. Hinman. Yes. mo, i 

Mr. Sworr. Are you familiar with the instruction going on in 
these schools? 3 . | 

Mr. Hinman. I apprehend that this report [indicating letter] is 
characteristic of all of the language schools: 

Mr. Sworr. I am speaking with reference to your own observation, 

Mr. Hrnman. I do not know the Japanese language, and my own 
observation of these schools is simply that they study the lancuage 
so that the children will not be out of touch with their parents. 

Mr. Sworr, Do you think those schools are confined entirely to the 
instruction in the Japanese language? - 

Mr. Hinman. Yes.. ~ | 

Mr. Sworr. Do you know whether there is anything in their in- 
struction which teaches them anything about the United States? 

Mr. Hinman. Yes; I have seen pictures in their schools and their 
association halls, and pictures of Washington and Lincoln are the 
most common. ae : | oe oo 

Mr. Sworr. Have you ever seen any pictures of Washington or 
Lincoln in any of their Japanese books? | 

Mr. Hinman. I have not seen any pictures of Washington or Lin- 
-coln in their Japanese books, because I do not read Japanese.’ 


riu\ . 

7 Mr. Swore. Have you had anyone translate these books to you . 
so that you could make an accurate investigation as to what ‘the 
books contained ? a 

Mr. Hinauan. No; Ihave relied upon the testimony of others who 
knew the Japanese langunge. 

Mr. Since. ‘The other day we went to one of the schools and we 
saw one of the books, and all we saw in it was a series of pictures 
showing the success of the Japanese forces, and we looked through 
the entire schoolbook, a book from which they were being taught, 
and we could not find anything in there about the United States, 

either by picture or otherwise. We do not pretend to know the lan- 
guage, but that is exactly what we saw. _ : 

Mr. Sworr. From your experience and relations with these people, 
what do you think is their motive in conducting these separate 
schools? os 

Mr. Hinaan. To teach the children and keep them from becoming *- 
wholly alienated from their mothers. 

Mr. Sworr. If that is the reason, do you consider them fit for 
Americanization, if that is the attitude they take in this country? 

Mr. Hinaran. I should regard it as a commendable thing if, they 
should keep in touch with their mothers. | 

Mr. Sworr. I thought you said their mother country. 7 

Mr. Hinman. No, sir; their mothers. The mother often does not ; 
understand the English language, and if the child understands only ‘ 
English there will be an alienation between the Japanese mother and 
the child, and the child will have no opportunity to influence the 
mother toward Americanization. | 

Mr. Sworr. Don’t you think these schools are rather a hindrance 
than a help to assimilation? | 

Mr. Hrnman. It depends altogether upon the teacher in the 
school. : | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, I mean the school system as a whole. 

Mr, Hinman. During the war the use of foreign languages under 
proper restrictions by people who were thoroughly American was a 
great instrument in bringing aliens into touch with America. 

Mr. Swore. Don’t you think there will be a marked tendency on 
the part of the parents of these children to become familiar with 
our language as soon as their children can attend our schools and 
brenk up the old Janguage? . a4 . 

Mr. Hinman. My experience is that there is. 

Mr. Sworr. Then why havo these schools? a4 | 

Mr. Hinman. They are needed only when there is no knowledge of 
the English language by the parents. A little knowledge of Japancse 
on the part of the children helps to bridge over the gap, making a 
connecting link between the parents and Americanism. | ics 

Mr. Tayztor. About what age do they start sending the children to 
these Japanese schools? © =: 6 rw te a, 

Mr. Hinsran. About five or six years.:- = ©: - : — 

Mr. Tayzor. Don’t they acquire a sufficient knowledge of the Japa- 
nese language from their mothers’ tongues to be able to communicate 
with the mothers? | Eo apple ee 

Mr. Hinman. In a large number of the communitics in which I 
have had experience the Japnese children have not had sufficient com- 
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mand of the Japanese language to deliver an address in Japanese. 
They not not; no, sir. It is only by these schools that they can 
acquire enough Japanese to maintain communication with the 
parents. mee 

Mr. ‘l'aytor. What other nationality maintains such a system as 
that? 

Mr. Hinman. Well, there were a good many German schcols. 

Mr. Tayror. To the same extent and proportion as the Japancse? 

Mr. Hinman. Yes. In North Dakota there were a great many 
German schools where the instruction was in German. 

Mr. Tayror. Part of the day? 

Mr. Hinman. All day long. 

Mr. ‘Tayror. And they did not attend the American schcols there 
in North Dakota? ‘ | 

Mr. Hinman. No, sir; they did not. | 
_ Mr. Vatre. You do not think there is any danger of children who 
speak one language and who are living at home with their mother, 
that there is any danger of those children getting that language un- . 
less they learn it at school? re. : 

Mr. Tlrnwman. They pick up only a few words from their mothcrs. 
The average vocabularly is ony about 300 words, and they would 
have a very inadequate knowledge of Japaneso. They would have 
very little influence upon the Japanese here unless they did know 
the language. 

Mr. Vari. Well, the fathers also speak Japanese. 

Mr. Hrnman. Yes; and the children are the bridge between the 
old Japanese population and the new American Japanese, and they 
must keep in contact with both sides. | 

Mr. Sworr. At about what age do these children stop attending 
these Japanese schools? | 

Mr, Finman. I do not think they ever go beyond 10 or 12, as far 
as I have observed. | 

Mr. Sworre. What observation have you actually made? Have 
you ever been inside of any of their schools around here? 

Mr, Hinman. Yes; I have been inside of the Japanese school at 
9974 North San Pedro Street, Los Angeles.: 

r. Sworr. Could you tell how old thoso pupils were by looking 
at them ? 7 a 4 ¢ 

Mr. Hinman. Yes. , 

Mr. Sworr. Did you make an inquiry of the teachers as to the ages 
of these children? * ee | | 

Mr. [Trnstan. I have seen the records of the schools, but I have not 
them in mind now, _ oe ie : 

Mr. Sworre. We are after accurate information. You could not 
five us any accurate statement asto that? ss ._ 

Mr, Hrnacan. The accurate statement is simply that there are no 
“hildren higher than the third or fourth grade. 

Mr. Swore. That is, attending these schools? 

Mr. Hinacan. Yes. | 

Mr. Sworr. And it is your opinion, then, that these schools aro 
n benefit to them and a benefit to our plan of Americanization ? 

Mr, Hinman. I think they aro a temporary agency for interpret- 
ing Amorican ideals to the homes and the people. 
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-Mr. Sworr. You think it should be continued ? 

Mr. Hinsan. Under proper regulations. 

Mr. Sworr, What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Hinsan. Just as in Hawaii, there is a systematic effort to 
bring the Japanese language schools under the contro] of the board 
of education, so I think it is desirable that all foreign-language 
schools in America should be under the control of the board of edu- 
cation and should be required to make reports to that board. 

Mr. Sworr. You think our school board should in a way prescribe 
their studies? 

Mr. Htnsran. Yes; now, we believe the basis of opposition to 
orientals in America is largely economic, and has been from the first 
protest of the early gold miners against foreign labor. The preju- 
dice fades away, as in the case of the Chinese in recent years, when 
they give up competition for opportunitics desired by other resi- 
dents. It is stimulated as a weapon to aid in an economic strugzle. 
As an illustration of this: Here in Oakland Chinese have gone into 
business as retail butchers. There has been a constant protest against 
that. Previously the Chinese had been thought of as a harmless peo- 
ple, but since they started to rise to a higher economic status there 
is agitation against them. 

Mr. Vartr. In other words. when the oriental ceases to become a 
laborer for the white man and becomes a competitor that opposition 
becomes acute? | 

Mr. Hrnaran. I think so. We believe the people in California 
should certainly be protected against the competition of oriental 
labor, just as eastern manufacturers have for years been protected 
against the competition of Europe’s cheap labor. Fair and just im- 
migration laws are, however, a much better weapon for such pro-. 
tection than race prejudice. Race prejudice exists against this group 
(orientals) because of political disabilities. We can remember when 
there was a violent prejudice against the Irish, and later when there 
was a violent prejudice against the Italians, but the persistence of 
the prejudice against the orientals arises from the fact that they are 
politically helpless, and so there is no way in which that prejudice 
can be gradually removed. 

Mr. Raxer. You do not compare the Irish question in Boston and 
oe exper States with the Chinese and Japanese question in the 

est ; 

Mr. Hinman. I am simply referring to the attitude toward the 
Irish in the East some 40 years ago, which you will remember was 
rather hostile. : 7 oo | 

Mr. Swors. I believe you said that you thanght that proper immi- 
gration laws were the remedy. Have you any plans in your pre- 
pared statement which you would recommend? : 

Mr. Hinman. No, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. What plan would you recommend? 

Mr. Hinman. That is rather o large contract. Still, T should 
think immigration lows strictly limiting the immigration of alicns, 
and that would apply equally to the people of all races, would be 
desirable. | = sirscdey Ca | 

The Crarrman. Now, you get down to the point. Following out 
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Mr. HWanman, Yes. | 

The Cnairman. Can we make a law which will enforce assimila- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Iiwaan. The various educational plans suggested by the 
Americanization department of the United States Bureau of F:duca- 
tion are steps in the right direction. - 

The Crainman. Have you read the Bureau of Education report 
on the situation in Ifawan ? : 

Mr. Hrxaan. I was in ITawaii myself last summer and spent nine 
weeks there and made a rather careful study of it. The Americani- 
zation program as put on in this country should be extended to all of 
the aliens, orientals included, and the coming of orientals should be 
restricted to a proportion which would be equal for all races. 

Mr. Vairx. Would you make any distinction in the coming here of 
a people quite different from us and a people similar to us. 

Ir. Hinman. I think that difference can be met on other than 
racial grounds, such as cultural. | | 

Mr. Vater. Do you think it is desirable to make it on racial 
grounds? 

Mr I]inman. No,sir. I think it is undesirable to make it on racial 
grounds. 

Mr, Vaire. Do you think the people of northern Europe should not 
be admitted any more than the people of Japan? | 

Mr Fonaran. Well, admitted on different grounds, grounds that 
are not racial, but that depend upon the cultural condition and 
their capacity to adjust themselves to American ideals. How about 


.the Mexicans? We have a problem of immigration there. It is 


reported that 200,000 Mexicans drifted across the southern border into 
Texas and California na | 


Mr. Varte (interposing). We are considering that problem and 


we have held several hearings on it. 

Mr. Hinman. And there are several million of them who have come 
in in the last 10 years. as compared with the Japanese, and that prob- 
lem is tremendous, alongside of which the handling of this Japanese 
problem is a mere bayatelle. Oo 

Mr. Srecet. With the exception that under the Jaw the Mexicans 
can become citizens. 

Mr, Ilr1nman, It seems to me that the Japanese show a great deal 
more tendency toward Amcricanization than the Mexicans. Those 
who come here will die off in 20 years and the children are more likely 
to be assimilated than the children of some other races—Mexicans. for 
Instance. Ss gee 

Mr, Vary, Assuming the same or an ‘equal degree of cultural 
rilvancement, would you apply the same standard of immigration to 
people with whom we can assimilate physically as to those with whom 
we can not? Iam assuming there is nothing to say against the cul- 

iral progress of either. ~* 

Mr. Hinman. Then we get to the question of physical assimilation, 
Vhich means intermarriage : 

Mr. Varun. Yes. : . 

Mr. Wfinatan. I will tell you my feeling: I would not want a 
member of my family to marry any foreign-born person unless it 
was one of the lnglish race. | | -“ | 
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Mr. Vartr. Don’t you think it is proper to make a ifseenen be- 
tween those who are physically like ourselves and those who are 
phy sically unlike ourselves in the matter of the number which should | 

e admitted ? 

Mr. Hinman. ¥ do not think it is 2 matter of physical likeness or 
unlikeness. I think it is a matter of cultural hkeness—— 

The Crairman (interposing). I am going to ask the doctor to get 
thr ough with this prepared statement. 

Mr. Hrnaran. I have practically completed. what I have to say. 
Our position is that we wish to urge an emphasis on the Americani- 
zation movement and on fair and equal immigration laws as a means 
of solving this problem. We urge. therefore, that the Americaniza- 
tion movement, so strongly and effectively promoted by the United 
States Bureau of Kducation, and locally by the California Commis- 
sion of Immigration and Housing, should be adequately extended to 
the orientals in America. Our missionary undertakings have coop- 
erated heartily with this movement and derived much help from it. . 
We believe that a systematic effort to assimilate a strictly limited 
oriental population in the United States will absolutely succes in 
its purpose, as our own experience has shown, and will also influence 
our relations with oriental countries most profundly for harmony 
and mutual understanding. 

There is a committee of Congress now visiting the Orient, study- 
ing the relations of America with China and Japan. This hearing 
can not be separated from the hearings and investigations of those 
men. This is bound to be an international question, and the meas- 
ures advocated here in this State by the Oriental Exclusion League | 
scem to us more likely to aggravate the difficulties than to solve them. 

We do not find fault with the facts, but with the methods pro- 
posed to meet them. We insist that orientals in America should be 
treated in accordance with international courtesy and with a faith 
in the possibilities of Americanization. We ought not to start this 
Amcricanization program and then let it drop for lack of confidence 
in it. Our California Committee on Immigration and Housing has 
done much magnificent work along the lines of the Americanization 
program, and we sump'y want to carry it on to a success among the 
orientals. We believe the problem of the Japanese is a small thing. 
compared to this problem of the Mexicans, and we believe—— 

Mr. Varte. Would you limit ern of all eace equally? 

Mr. Hinman. Yes. oa a 

Mr. Var. For what reason ; economic? .,.., ..; ee 

Mr. Hyman. Yes; to protect American Jabor. | | 

mae VAILE. Suppose we admit. 10, oe Englishmen and 10,000 Jap- 
anese | 

‘Mr. Hrewan. That does not neosccauly: mean that there should be 
exactly the same number. 

Mr. Varre. You are familiar with the birth rate ‘of American 
Japanese? | : y 

r. Hinman. Yes. 

Mr. Variz. Do you think, from a numerical or an economic stand- 
point, your argument would hold water? 

Mr. "‘Hinatan. I do not ask for the admission of an equal number. | 

The Cyairman. Your argument leads to the Gulick pking 
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Mr. Ttwaan. Yes; a limitation of immigration, based on certain 
conditions, 

Mr. Sworr. What kind of conditions? 

Mr. [linman. Cultural adaptabihty. 

Mr, Sworr, That is a very broad term. 

Mr. Hinaran. Yes; but it has this definite signification: It means 
how near in ideals that particular race corresponds to ours. 

Mr. Sworr. Their numbers would be small ? 

Mr. Ifinman. Yes. 

Mr. Sworr. It would not be very equal. 

Mr. Hrnaran. Yes; it would be in accordance with a principle of 
equalization. ‘There are a great many other principles of equaliza- 
tion besides those of numbers. 

Mr. Vaitx. Suppose their ideals cote ponucd entirely with ours— 


—_- were identical ? 
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Mr. Tlinman. Yes. 

Mr. Vare. Would you then contend that notwithstanding the 
physical ‘conditions there should re no difference in the numbers 
admitted ¢ 

Mr. Hinman. Thave had some very choice fr iends among Japanese, 
men whose cultural attainments made me ashamed 

Mr. Vaitr (interposing). ‘The same has been true in my own case. 

Mr. Hinman. And I have enjoyed their friendship. 

Mr. Vatue. So did I. 

Mr. Hinman. Enjoyed association with them. 

Mr. Vaire. So did I, but that does not quite answer my inquiry. 
Will you read the question again, please, Mr. Reporter ? 

Mr. Wrnaran. You said if the cultural attainments were exactly 
tle same and the only difference was the physical difference—would 
I favor their being admitted ? 

Mr. Vatte.: On an equal basis with those from other countries. 

Mr. Hrnaran. We would naNs to eudy what you mean by physical 
difference. 

Mr. Vairz. Difference in staltiive, color, in . shape, character istics, 
T am not saying that our form | is better than theirs, but it is a differ- 
ent form. 

Mr. Hinatan. We have a deeper color in the Mexicans than the 
Japanese. 

Tr. Sworr, Now, what methods to determine these qualities do you 
offer? 

Mr. Hinwan. The qualities of eipability for assimilation? 

Mr. Sworr. Yes; somebody has to be the judge to determine how 
many we will admit. 

Mr. Hinman. The method of admitting a proportion of those who 
nre already here; that is, a certain’ percentage of those who are 
' already here, on the basis of the assimilation — 

Mr. Sworr. That would be numerical methods? | 

Mr. Hrnaran.. Yes; based upon the number who have already been 
assimilated. 

Mr. Box. Substantially that advocated by Dr. Gulick? 

-* Mr, Dlrnaan. Yes; but there are a number of ways by which you 
may establish ussunilation. i... 

Mr. Sworr. When: do you consider: a Japanese assimilated to 

Atwericanism 9 
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Mr. [[txyaax. When he loyally stands by the ideals of American- 
ism, I know a lot of Japanese and Chinese who do it emphatically 
and who are using all of their influence to bring their fellow country- 
mien who come from China and Japan to that same standard. 

Mr. Sworr. Then, it would be necessary to have some sort of 2 com- 
mission to determine how many have been assimilated ¢ 

My, Hinman. Yes. 

The Cuairman. We will excuse you at this time, Doctor, because 
we have some other witnesses to whom we want to listen. 


STATEMENT OF KIYOSHI TOGASAKT,. 


- 


(Mr. Kiyoshi Togasaki duly sworn.) 

The Cratruaan. Now, you were asked to come here and appear 
before us because you are a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Tocasaxr. Yes. 

The Crrainman. It is not the desire of the committee to embarrass 
you or to ask you a lot of hard questions about the Japanese problem, 
but if you have a statement to make we will consider that vad: be glad 
to have you make a statement of your experience in the United 
states. 

Mr. Tocasax1. I have always been in the United States, outside of 
the time when I was overseas. | 

The Cirammman. You were overseas? 

Mr. Tocasaxy. Yes; with the Army. 

The Cramsan. How old are you! 

Mr. Tocasaxt. Twenty-five years old this coming September. I 
was born in San Ifrancisco in 1895. My father is an old pioneer on 
the Pacific coast, coming here some 35 years ago. I will be a little 
bit personal, if you will excuse me, to bear out my testimony. I 
will state that my father has been one of the first law students back 
in the old country, and he was a leading member of his class, out- 
stripping every one of them, despite his youth, and upon reaching his 
gradugtion was too young to enter into practice, but he got the 
pioneer spirit, and he came to this country and my father in the 
meantime was converted to Christianity. He was a convert, I be-. 
lieve—I can not give you the accurate statement—it was by Dwight 
L. Moody, of whom you have undoubtedly heard, in a great revival, 
some years ago, and my mother is a very staunch Christian of the 
Puritanical faith, and my mother and father have been very 
strong Christians in our community since their confirmation, and 
have spent all of their spare time in christianizing Japanese in the 
community. 7 . 

- Father is far more conversant than I ‘am on subjects in English 
literature. You will be surprised in conversation with my father to 
find out how well he is conversant with English literature. I have. - 
been brought up in a Puritanical environment, and my father and 
mother have been very strong Christians, hence our Sundays have 
been devoted to the church, and my father’s hope is that he will 
be able to preach Christ, although, owing to economic circumstances, 
and in order to provide for the family, he is in business at this time.® 
Father has been good enough to send both me and my sisler to colleges 
Sister is a graduate of Stanford and I am a graduate of the Uni- — 
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versity of California. Sister is to continue her studies in the medi- 
cal department. I am assisting my father in his business. In order 
to get away to-day I had to leave the youngsters of my Sunday school 
class where they are camping out across the bay. In my -Americaniza- 
tion as well as Christian work, I have strong faith in Christ and God, 
who is willing to help us find these things and help us contribute to 
the welfare of this Nation. 

I am sincere in my heart with what we find in our Nuation’s motto, 
“Tn God We Trust,” and I believe we can assimilate these little chil- 
dren who are rising to-day. They shall some time be to America a 
most worthy contribution, that any nation would envy. My work has 
been in the Y. M. C. A. I am at present volunteer worker at the 
Sutter Street branch of the Y. M. C. A. I have a group called the 
citizenship club, in which we have a number of youngsters ranging 
from 10 to 12 years, native-born citizens, and who some day will exer- 
cise the right of franchise, and it is my plensure to vive them two 
hours of good healthy exercise and then at the end J] end it by u 
story of Theodore Roosevelt or Lincoln or Washington, or some of 
the other noted past Americans, to imbue into them the ideals of 
Americanization. I have been devoting myself to the cultivating of 
an ideal among the youngsters. That is part of my Sunday school 
work. Permit me to say—excuse me if I become too personal 

The Cuareman (interposing). We want a personal story. 

Mr. Toaasaxr. I have been through the grammar and the high 
schools and been brought up in this country entirely and have been 
associated with American triends. Between times I have come in 
contact with different Japanese friends as well. My friends have been 
largely Americans since my childhood as well as my sister’s. I can 

‘not go very far back, but during my college—I will have to tell you 
something about the experience of my father, that is in regard to my 
father and his business connections. In 1906, you will remember 
the great fire and earthquake in San Francisco and the great su ffer- 
ing that we all experienced. My father, financially, was one of the 
victims. Father, believing in the Puritanical faith, dces not believe 
in entirely insuring his business, hence, as a result of trat he lost his 
whole fortune during that fire. He might still have declared himself 
a bankrupt and paid all of his debts through bankruptcy proceedings, 
but rather than do that—he had saved the books, although the rest 

. of the concerns that held debts against him saved no books—I will 

cite Bernstein & Co., and a number of others who held no evidence 
as to how much father owed them. Father, being of that faith which 
has always to this day remained the highest, paid every cent which 
should have been forthcoming. 

Then, again in 1916, if I recall correctly we underwent another try- 


“+ ing time, when our mother underwent a serious operation, at which 


time we thought we would lose her. I was in midst of my final 
college examination. It was most trying for me to go back and hear 
mother had been sent to the hospital the first time. At that time, the 
Shinyo Maru, No. 2, they called it, had unloaded a certain part of 


?*% father’s goods on the waterfront. The following day 1 fire occurred 
» which burned up the entire dock and the goods which had been un- 
londed upon it. The insurance company declared they were not re- 
sponsible for any goods after they had been unloaded. In other 
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words there was no 5-day clause in the policy of insurance. As a 
result father suffered another big loss and he had to stand for it, and 
at that time the debts which father had he arranged to be paid in a 


most. liberal manner and to-day father is again able to stand upon. * 


his feet and we two here are the product of his efforts and of the 
elforts of our Uncle Sam. | . © ds os 

The Cuatrsan. Did you have a hard time to get money to go to. 
school with ? | Se 3 | 

Mr. Tocasaxr. From the help of my uncle and my sister during 
her early days worked her way through college, and I also have 
worked a httle to help out with our personal expenses through col- 
lege. During my college days I have been teaching English to the 
foreigners and teaching through textbooks which I purchased my- 
self. in order to fit them for American ideals. That has been m ers 
pose. Then, outside of the trinity of teaching, the University of Cali- 
fornia, Y. M. C, A., und Sunday school work, an international cabi- 
net, as we call it, was organized during my service overseas. At this 
cabinet J assembled some 10 different nationalities—negroes, Italians, 
Scandinavians, Japanese, Americans, and the like. We all gather 
around the table every noontime at luncheon. Here we put into 
practical operation something stronger than the League of Nations, 
for in this manner we have been able.to Christianize our international 
conduct, in other words to spread the gospel of Americanism 
throughout the world. Those young people who gather around that 
table during noon hours will some day be leaders in their countries, 
perhaps, when they return to their countries. | e 

The Crrainman, Did you go to a Japanese school when you were a 
little boy ? | 

Mr. Toaasaxt. Yes; for a while and then I quit. 

Mr. Sworr. I have been very much impressed with your good 
faith, and the work that you are doing. What do you think of these 
schools? Do you think these Japanese schools help Americanization ¢ 

Mr. Tocasaxt. The Japanese schools? | 

Mr. Sworr. Yes. oe ee | 

Mr. Toaasaxr. I can not say as to whether they help or hinder. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, I simply want your opinion. 

Mr. Toaasaxr. Well, I am not conversant upon that subject 
enough wee | 3 | : : 

Mr, Swors (interposing).. You would not like to answer that? | 

Mr. Tocasaxt. I could not because I am not conversant with it. 

The Cuatrman. Have you any brothers or sisters who go to those 
schools ? a ae a aoe ae . 

Mr. Toaasax1. No, sir. Oe ee ee 

The Crarruan. Your father and mother speak English? 

M. Toaasaxr, Yes, sir. | ae ee i 

Mr. Swope. These little children that you have had camping out, 
have they attended Japanese schools? a, : 

Mr. Toaasaxr. Perhaps some of them do, but I do not know 
whether they do or not. I do not know anything about their school- 
ing other than the fact that they go to a grammar school. eno 

Mr. Swore. You are not familiar with the course of instruction 
carried on in these language schools? Pigitized by YIOOBIC,, 


4. ae ’ . 
r. Tooasizz. I went myself. ee a ee 
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Mr. Sworr. When you were attending those schools what did they 
instruct you in? 

Mr. Touasaxr. If I can recall—I was so young at that time—it 
wis merely the instruction in my mother tongue. 

Mr. Sworr. Japanese history ? 

Mr. Toaasaxt, No, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. Just simply the language? 

Mr. Toaasaxr. Language was all. 

Mr. Sworx. Any reference to America or any particular statement _ 
with reference to America in any of those books you studied in the 
neat re school # : 

Mr. iphone Well,.I don’t remember. 

Mr. Sworet, Do you recall any? 

Mr, Tooasaxt. No. We went there right after school and then I 
only went three months, and mother teaches us Japanese. She showed 
us the same books. 

P Mr. ee There is no reference in those books to the United 
tates | 

Mr. Toaasaxt. No, sir. They are just reading lessons. 

Mr. Sworsr. You read little Soieat 

Mr. Toaasaxt. Yes. 

Mr. Sworr. What do those stories refer to? 

Mr. Toagasaxt. They are fairy tales; Japanese fairy tales. Those 
books are books that are made in Japan to be used in Japan. 

Mr. Sworr. Are any of those books printed here? 

-Mr. Tocasaxt. I don’t think so. | 

Mr. Sworn. The books they are using at the present time have to 
be brought over here? 

Mr. Toaasaxr, I don’t know what they are using at the present 
time, but those books that we used at that time were brought from 
the old country. 

Mr. Sworr. Are these schools encouraged by the Japanese Govern. 
ment or Japanese people in this country ? 

: a TogasakI, That I could not say, ae I was so young when 
left. 

Mr. Sworr. But you have been in close touch with your people in 
this country f | —_ | 

Mr. Toaasaxy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. And you are somewhat interested in Americanization 
work and yon have not paid much attention to that feature of it? 
Proceed. . 

Myr. Tocasaxr, The very principle of the internationn! cabinet has 
been to take the foreign students—we interest them particularly in 
Amcrican institutions, Ange] Island, to show them ho the immi- 
grants came in, how they were examined and then we take him to 
San Quentin showing how the prisoners are well treated, and how 

‘humane the American institutions are, and then we take him to the 
mint, then to manufacturing and industrial centers, on trips through 
the bay, and also invite them to lectures by prominent Americans, 
and then we also invite them to the homes of Americans who open 
them up for social evenings. And we enjoyed several of those even- 
oe with the American and foreign students combined. 
remember lust Thanksgiving we had a Thanksgiving dinner given 


by the University of California Y. M. C. 4. The American Y. M 
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C. A., of which Iam also a-member, provided the funds to defray the 
expenses of this banquet, a good, hearty turkey dinner, and there we 
all of us assembled, Americans included, and we had a good, hearty 
exchange of fellowship together. At these meetings we have always. 
stopped to impress upon the foreigners that we were ready to help 
them m their troubles, and we have made every effort to comfort them . 
and make them feel at home while on our campus. That has been our 
work, not only to spread the gospel, but to impress upon them the true 
worth of an American amongst them. i | 

Mr. Sircet. By foreign students do you mean the students coming 
from other countries intending to return to those countries, or do you 
mean foreign-born students who are attending the university? | 

Mr. ‘Tocasaxr. Well, they are both, I would like to say. I could 
not specity which. | 
Mr. vue What organization were you in in the expeditionary 

orces 

Mr. Tocasaxt. Three hundred and forty-seventh Field Artillery. 

Mr. Varix. What rank did you have? 

Mr. ‘Tocasaxt. Private, first class. 

The Cuamman, Did you get along all right in the Army? 

Mr. Tocasanr. Yes; Tonic ved myself. 

Mr. Swore, Were there any other Japanese boys in your outfit 3 

Mr. ‘Togasaxt. No, sir. I was the only one in that outfit. 

Mr, Swore. Did the fellows all treat you well? 

Mr. Tocasaxt. Yes; they treated me square and fair. . 

The Cuaimman. How many Japanese men and women of voting 
ave, born in the United States, are here to-day ? 

as Tocasaxr. I have not been interested enough to find out that 
myself. 

The Crairman. Do you know any of the others? 

Mr. Tocasaxt. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Are there any others in this room? 

Mr. Toaasak. Yes. 3 

The Chairman. I will ask all who vote to stand up. 

(Six Japanese arise. ) 


STATEMENT OF TOKUTARO SLOCUM. 


(Mr. Slocum was duly sworn.) 
Mr, Sitocum. I was in Sgt. Yorke’s regiment. 
The CramrMan. Did you like the Army game? 
Mr. Stocum. Yes; I liked the game very well. — : 
' Mr. Vaire. He was the only sergeant major of the Japanese race 
in the American Army. | 
Mr. Kurczxa. Did you enlist as a private? 
Mr. Srocus. Yes. | Si ae 
Mr. Krxeczxa. How long were you in the service? 
Mr. Srocum. About a year and a half. : | 
Mr, Sworr. There were some Japanese commissioned ¢ 
Mr. Siocuar. Yes; there were captains. 
Mr. Var. Were there any other soldiers of the Japanese race in 
your company? 7 Spy | 
Mr. Stocum. Not of Japanese. 


Sa. Ae? oe ew ewe 
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Mr. Sworr. Where did you go to college? 

Mr. Srocum. Minnesota University. 

Mr. Sworr. Graduated there? | 

Mr. Sracum. No, sir; enlisted there and since coming back, due to 
other reasons—my American father died, and my mental condition 
was such that I did not believe I could have concentrated five min- 
utes on books—— 

Mr. Swore (interposing). How long did you go to co lege? 

Mr. Strocum. Two years. | 

Mr. Sworr. What do you mean by American father? 

Mr. Srocum,. I came over here in 1904, aur whole family came over 
here and my father was just like Togasaki’s father, 1 man of fine 
spirit; he went through bankruptcy in Japan as a result of the Chi- 
nese-Japanese war. When he came to this country he worked on a 
railroad as one of the laborers on the Great Northern Railroad in 
North Dakota. At that time North Dakota was wild pra‘rie country. 
My father worked there two or three years, and my Jap:nese father 
was the first Japanese to take up a homestead, and my father is now 
the only Japanese who ever took advantage of the homestead laws 
there. 7 
Father had great ambitions for us to go to the American schools 
and become Americanized as soon as possible, but I was the only one 
of school age. I was only .10 years old then, so father decided I 
could go to town to get an education, so I went to Minot, and T did 
not have much money, only about $5 when I came and after paying 
board and room did not have much money left and I I.ad to go to 
work, and I went to work in a restaurant, willing to wash dishes 
or do anything, I did not care what, so I could establish myself, and 
when I was 11 years old I went to Dad Slocum and he said “ What 
do you want”? and I said, “I want work ”—I could speak a little 
English. He said, “ What kind of work”? and I said that I could 
do anything. He laughed, but I think he liked me. Hea told me to 
wash bottles in his drug store—he owned three drug stores in the 
town—so I went to work washing bottles. and he said after about a 
week, “ Where are you staying”? and I said “In a little shack,” and 
he said, “ How do you hike it”? and I said, “ Not very well,” and he 
said, “ How would you lke to stay with me”? and I said, “ Yes; I 
will bo more than glad to.” 

So I went up to the house, and I met my American mother—I have 
cot her picture here—and she looked me over and she said, “ You 
need some clothes,” so she bought me a complete outfit of clothes; took 
mighty good care of me—a very good Christian family. This wns 
about Christmas vacation, They had one boy, Henry Slocum. They 
are n people of very liberal ways and they asked me if I wanted to go 
to school, and that was the verv thing I was looking for, and I said I 
would be very glad to go to:school. He said, “ How would you like 
to be my boy?” I said, “Fine.” So my Japanese father and Mr. 
Slocum got together, and they took the matter up, and I was made 
their boy, and from then on I went to high school—they sent me 
through grammar school, and I graduated from high school in Minot. 
T played football, played quarterback and end, and every place I would 
yo they would say, “ Kall that Jap,” but anyway it was a clean Ameri- 
can game, ind I liked the game; and I went to American dunces, and 


it 
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I enjoyed other privileges, and at that time I was the oniy Jupanese 
in that part of North Dakota. I belonged to a dancing club that they 
had at the University of Minnesota when I went there, and I went to 
those dances and had a good time. 

In the second year of the university I got down to work, but war 
was declared, and the University of Minnesota has a military school, 
with about eight hours a week for military training. I was made 
corporal, and I wns very, very proud; and when the war broke out 
I said to myself, “ Here is 2 chance to prove my worth to Gen. Slo- 
cum,” so I wrote a letter to my father, who was then in Canada, and 
told him that I was going. I wanted to be an artilleryman, and T 
went to Camp Dodge, and there I was in training for a while, and the. 
Fighty-second Division wanted a small detachment to help fill out the 
division, and I was one of the fortunate ones sent down there, and I 
went oversens and fought beside the Americans. I liked that fine. 
It was a great game. All of my officers were southern officers. Maj. 
Clausen is a Virginia Military Institute graduate. Another friend of 
mine was adjutant—I forget his name—and Lieut. Waller; and they 
were splendid men; typical southern type of gentlemen. 

The Curairman. Is your own father living? 

Mr. Stocum. He is farming now; yes; it is necessary that I go back 
to the history of my father; may I? ) | 
~ The Caamman. Yes. 

Mr. Stocum. Thank you, sir. My father was at Minot, N..Dak., 
farming for some time, and there was a settlement of Scandinavian 

eople there in that part of the country, and my father, being the only 

apanese there, had a good chance to sell out to some Norwegian 
people there; so he heard of a great o poruuty in Canada, so he 
went up to Saskatchewan, Canada, and he pioneered up there, and 
he has been up there for a considerable time. He has about 3,000 
acres of land there. He owns the largest amount of land owned by 
any Japanese in Canada to-day, and he is successfully farming it, 
although this year we have a total crop failure. -_ 

The Caamman. Is your mother living? | 

Mr, Stocum. My mother is, fortunately, living. By the way, my 
American father is dead. When I was in the Argonne I went over 
the top five times. I was on the Somme front, and from there I was 
gent to the Toul sector, and was in the St. Mihiel offensive, and from 
there I went to the Argonne. We had a hard time up there for a 
while, but it is all over now. I had a funny kind of a dream one night 
while I was over there. I dreamed that I was home, and to prove 
to you how much I loved my American father and mother, I dreamed 
I was back home, and in my dream father and I were walking along 
the south side of the house, and all of a sudden father Teipuarel: 
and I thought that was a funny kind of a dream, so I. wrote back 
and asked how father was, and no more than my letter had been gone 
about two weeks when I got a letter from home stating that fathor 
had ser away. That was a sign of mental telepathy or whatever 
you call it. | a ee foot 

Mr. Swore. You are a good soldier, I am sure you are a good faith- 
ful soldier, and I am sure you are a good American citizen. I was 
in the Three hundred and fifty-first infantry at Camp Dodgo, and 
later I was sent to Camp Hancock. I know that-you are interested 
in Americanizing your own people in this country. 
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Mr. Stocum. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Sworvr. I myself would be very much interested in eee 
how you regard these separate language schools in this country. 
tuke it for granted that you did not attend them? 

Mr. Stocust. No, sir. 

Mr. Sworr, You only went to American schools in this country ? 

Mr. Stocum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. Don’t you beheve that that helped you to become a 
better American citizen. 

Mr. Srocum. I do. I do not believe or approve of divided edu- 
cation. But I do approve of them, as Mr. Hinman said, having a 
sort of connecting link between the east and the west, pecple coming 
from Japan who do not understand the English language or cus- 
toms very well, as it will assist them to assimilate, and it makes a 
sort of a link of understanding of the east and west. 

Mr. Sworr. You understand that the average man kas only so 
much time every day for study. Is it your opinion that a man’s time 
is more profitably employed in studying Japanese and English 
together, or only our language; learning to cherish our institutions! 

ir. Stocum. Cherishing our institutions, as I say. I do not ap- 
prove of divided attention. 

Mr. Swors. Your position is, then, that if a man has or.ly so much 
time for study that he had better devote it to studying our language 
and methods and history ? 

Mr. Stocum. When in Rome, do as the Romans do. 

Mr. Box. Have you had occasion and opportunity to observe tho 


attitude of your young friends generally—I do not speak of this inter- 


esling group [indicating], but the bulk of them. 
Mr. Srocum. Yes; I have had occasion to study them. 
Mr. Box. What is their attitude toward becoming Americans? . 
Mr. Siocum. Sir; what they want is a chance, but it seems ag 


though the ineligibility—the Americans look upon Japenese is in- 


eligible, and there is that feeling of “ Oh, what is the use trying.” If 


they are given a chance they will become good Americans, as good as J. 


am. Iam one of the fortunate ones to be given the full privilege, 
so when the war came J was glad to have a chance to prove my Ameri- 
ne and if the opportunity came again I would be Johnny on the 
spot. a | 

Mr. Box. You would be proud to do it again? 

Mr. Stocum. Yes; and I will swear before God and vou gentle- 
men and Christ. ite ae : | 

Mr. Raxur. You were born in Japan? 

Mr. Siocum. Yes. vo ot 

Mr. Raker. About what age were you when you cume over? 

Mr, Sroous. A little over 9 years old. | 

Mr. Raker. Any other children in-your family? 

Mr. Stocum. Yes; my: brother, by the way, was enlisted in the 
Canadian Army, because he was a Canadian citizen, and he was 
killed at Vimy Ridae and I have two little brothers, 17 and 14 years 
old, and one little sister. | 

Mr. Raxer. They are in Canada? - . 

My. Srocust. Yes; going to Canadian schools. 

1 g1§e6—21—pr 2B—9 Pere . 
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Mr. Raker. Have you, by virtue of your service in the American 
Army, used the benefit of the statute passed about a year and a half 
ago and become naturalized? 

Mr. Srocum. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. You have become iataxalized and : are an American 
citizen now ? 

Mr. Stocum. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Under the congressional provision \ for thos who were 
in the Army to become American citizens? | 

Mr. Srocum. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you studied the history of the J apanese and the 
Japanese religion and their belief in the Mikado? 

r. Stocum. I have read Lafcadio Hearne’s Japanese interpre- 
tation, you remember? 

Mr, Raxer. Yes. : 

Mr. Siocon. He is to the Caucasian race—was a man without a 
country until he was made a citizen of Japan, and he is considered the 
only Caucasian who ever wrote anything deep there, and I read his 
work and also I read many other boo 

Mr. Raxer (interposing). How long have you been in this coun- 
try—in California this time ? 

r. Stocum. A month and a half. 
att Raker. Your acquaintance with California is quite limited 
en 

Mr. Stocuar. Quite true. | 

Mr. Raxer. You don’t know anything about the eonditions where 
your people live at Sacramento and the surrounding country? 

Mr. Stocum. I have never been there, but I am going to go down 
that way yet. 

Mr. Raxer.- And you have not been in any part of the rice fields 
where there are a number of your people gathered 7 
‘ Mr. Stocum. No, sir. 


Mr. Raxer. Have you been in northern California, in the fruit | 


belt, or in the fruit belt of southern California? 
r. Srocom. No, sir. I have not been in either place. 
Mr. Raxer. It is true also that you have not been to Fresno or 
Los Angeles or the Imperia] Valley? 
Mr. Stocum. That is quite true. 


Mr. Raxer. Then I would take it that you are not familiar with 


the general situation of the Japancse people in California! 

Mr. S Stocum. Not in California, sir. I dare say that Tam not ina 
position to give a just opinion. 

Mr. Raker. That is fair enough. 

Mr Stocum. Thank you. 

Mr. Raxer. You came from North Dakota? 

Mr. Sirooum. Yes; and then I went to Seattle, Wash., fal then I 
worked i ina logging camp after the war. 

Mr. Raxen. Were you in Seattle before the war? 

Mr. Stocum. No, sir. I just came through Seattle. 

Mr. Raxen. You are not familiar with conditions there? 

Mr. Srocun. I dare say that I am better acquainted with Japanese 
conditions in Seattle than here, due to the fact that I was in Seattle 
about seven months, whereas I have only been here about vw month and 


a half. 
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Mr. Raker. Now, you have, as I take it, become fairly and com- 
pletely Americanized. 

Mr. Srocum. Thank you, your honor, I consider that a great 
honor. 

Mr. Raker. Now, I say that in all sincerity and from what you 
have told us. You are ina position to give us 2 view as to the hving 
together or assimilating by virtue of marriage as between your race 
and the American people. Have you given that any thought? 

Mr. Srocum. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. Are you familiar with the fact that your race has 
existed for many centuries as a separate, independent race? 

Mr. Srocum. Yes. 

Mr. Raxrr. You do recognize that you are a distinct people? 

Mr. Srocum. Yes. | 

Mr. Raker. You are familiar with the American standards? 

Mr. Stocum. Yes; and I was fortunate enough to be taken into an 
American family and I am familiar with their ideals from the 
bottom up. 

Mr. Raxer. Also you have been a keen observer of the white race, 
both men and women, wherever you have been—their mode of living 
and habit, and so on? 

Mr. Stocum. Yes; an interested race, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Raker. From your observation and knowledge, while you are 
still a young man, still your observation and knowledge is quite 
extensive, do you believe it would be a good thing for e‘ther race to 
intermarry ¢ 

Mr. Srocum. If you will allow me, sir, I will have to make a sort 
of roundabout reply. 

Mr. Raker. Proceed in your own way. | 

Mr. Siocusr. The question of marringe is a question of physical 
attraction between the male and female. It is something where I 
could not pass the remark and say, “ What right have you to marry a 
Jap?” if the two contracting parties desire it. Nevertheless, for 
myself, I will speak as that gentleman spoke [indicating]. I do not 
believe the Japanese and. the Americans and the white race have 
come to that understanding where they could live happily married, 

‘because I do feel that they would feel a little conscious of having done 
a thing, when the problem has not been settled to a state of perfection, 
which would make them happy. | 

Mr, Raker. Your view is that’it would be detrimental to both 
races, and you feel now that by virtue of the sentiment of your people 
andl the sentiment of the American people that there will be that 
feeling, that there would be an unhappy condition, to say nothing 
about the offspring. . 

Mr. Stocum. I do believe it will be eventually; but I do not think 
ut the present time it is quite the thing to do. 

The Crrairman. Do you think any more Japanese should come to 
the United States? 

Mr. Srocum. Many more come to the United States? That all de- 
pends upon whether or not you want them. 

The Cuarrman. You do not want them to come here ard be sort of 
section laborers? 

Mr, Stocum. No, sir; if it will elevate the standard of living, as 
you gentlemen here are constantly voicing, and if they come here us 
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ny ae class I do not see any reason why they should not be ac- 
cepted. 

The Cratrman. You don’t want them to come freely as coolics? 
Your father went to work on a railroad ? 

Mr. Stocum. Yes; but he had good stuff in him. 

The CuHarnman. Do you know whether your father had to give a 
piece of his money to a railroad contractor every day? 

Mr. Siocum. I do not say but what he did, because those con- 
tractors in the early days took advantage of the laborers who could 
not speak English and would tell them, “Come across with a dollar 
a day.” 

The CHarrman. You would not want Japanese coolies to come in 
here to work on railroads and dig ditches under contract bosses and 
cut down wages and make it hard for anybody to live. 

Mr. Stocum. No, sir. Labor is essential for the progress of any 
country. If such labor comes—there are two kinds of laborers, 
skilled and unskilled, and there are many laborers who are laborers 
simply because they are so unfortunate that they can not do anything 
else. 
soe Srecet. You believe that one class will graduate into skilled 

abor ? , 

Mr. Siocum. Yes. 

Mr. Srecet, And the other class, whatever their color or the shape 
of their heads might be, will remain exactly where they started? 

Mr. Srocum. Yes. 

Mr. Sircen, And the same applies to all people regardless of 
whether they are native or foreign born? 

Mr. Stocum. Yes. ' i 

Mr. Raker. To cut it short there is no hindrance by virtue of how 
or where you are born in this country, whether of a poor family or a 
rich family? 

Mr. Srocusr. Yes; that was the beauty of this country. 

Mr. Raker. But in foreign countrics we have that. 

Mr. Srocom. Yes; especially in Kurope. I do not know about 
se but I think that is felt in Japan, too. 


true? : 
Mr. Srocum. No, sir. I was too young when I lived in Japan. 

Mr. Raker. Your observation of the question here is that there 
is quite an agitation and quite a feeling? | 

Mr. Srocum. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. And from your viewpoint now as an American citi- 
zen, do you believe that we ought to stop further immigration of 
Asiatic laborers and avoid this clash between the races? 

Mr. Srocum. Well, I see that some kind of everlasting under- 
standing between the United States and Japan will have to come, 
yes; some action of that type will have to be taken, 

Mr. Raker. You believe it ought to come? | 

Mr. Srocum. Yes; and the sooner the better. T know in my heart 
that I am as good an American as anywhere in America, and then to 
have such a thing come up as was published in the paper “ Cute but 
yellow” it hurts. I would just as soon have somebody shoot me. 

Mr, Raxer. The way to settle it is to settle.it righthand proper so 
there will be no friction between the two ;jzovernments, 


r. Raxer. I thought you knew. You don’t know whether that is | 
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Mr. Stocum. I fully appreciate the motives of you gentlemen con- 
ing from Washington for that purpose. 

Mr. Raxrer. And you think that those of you who are here should 
be allowed your privileges and benefits and not be humpered but be 
allowed to live out your lives in this country ? 

Mr, Stocom. Yes, 

Mr. Raxer. And that your students and your travelers should be 
allowed to come in here, but so far as laborers are concerned, with 
all due respect to your father, that we should avoid trouble and stop. 
further immigration? Is that it? Is that your view as an Amer’ 
can citizen, earned by virtue of your offering to sacrifice your life 
for this country, yet still being a member of the Japanese race, do 
you believe we ought to stop it, but in a diplomatic wiy ? ! 

Mr. Stocum. You are asking a deep question that I can not answer 
immediately. 

The Cramman. You would rather see all of these Jananese who 
are now in California coming into a position where there would be’ 
no bad blood and no friction than to see any more coming? 

Mr. Stocum. Yes; that is trne. JI would like to have that number 
that could become Americans, that could become assimilated and be- | 
come true Americans. 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. B. JOHNSON. 


(Dr. Johnson duly sworn.) 

The Crainman. Now Doctor, the stenographer is very tired, hav- ' 
ing worked since morning with us, and having worked hard the rest 
of this weck, so we will ask you to read your prepared statement at 
this time and then we will examine you orally later on, so as to grive | 
the stenographer a rest. 

Dr. Jonnson. May I, before taking up the written statement, call 
your attention to one or two things touching the question that we 
have before us this afternoon? On the question of assimilation, 
here is a picture representing a wedding group. The young man is 
secretary of the Fresno Japanese Association and the bride is also 
a Japanese. I had the pleasure of performing this wedding cere- 
mony, the ceremonv being in Enelish 

The Cnamman. Well, now, if you are going to mnke an oral state- 
ment, doctor, we ran not give the stenographer a rest. 

Dr, Jonnson, Very well, perhaps I had better take that up later | 
when T touch upon the question of assimilation. 
| ‘The Crairaan, Yes: and you may leave this picture with the 
committee as a part of the record. 

(Photograph marked “ Exhibit A,” July 17, 1920.) 


re 


Dr, Jounson (reading) : . 


To the Members of the Subcommittee of the Congressional Committee on In- 
migration and Naturalization. 

GENTLEMEN: Tn the hearing which you have granted me on the much-dis- 
cussed Japnnese question which you are investignting, permit ne to rend, both 
to save your time and to provide a permanent record both for your committee 
and for me. To have tried to anticipate questions which you naturally will wish 
fo ask me, Tf at the close you have other questions which you destre to ask 

UT shall be ging to answer them also. 

My duties as nu superindendent of Methodist Japanese omissions have taken 

me through (his State and over the Pacific const from two tocfour times annu- 


— 


ally for the past 16 years. Thus Ihave had wide opportunities for observation 
and for the formation of opinions and policies, More than this, having been 
aoilssionnary in) Japan for another 16 years, and having ralsed my family 
there—for a few years In the fnterfor, quite removed from other Anglo-Sax- 
ons—I enn understand, as few other Americans in this country, the ractal 
characteristics of the Japanese. T believe T still have an open mind. JT am still 
studying the Japanese question In all its phases. I have reached some conyie- 
tions, if not conclusions, and these I am sure you will wish to hear. 


AN AMERICAN OF AMERICANS. 


I am a Californian of 16 years’ residence, and an American who had three 
ancestors in the Revolutionary War and who proudly had two sons In the serv- 
ice of the American Navy during the late war. Further, my experiences abroad 
have strengthened my Americanism. I tuke second place to no one in my love 
for California and our national flag. 

Washington, In his farewell address, spoke not only to his own generation 
but to us to-day when he said, “ Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of u free, enligthened, and 
at no distant period a great nation, to give to mankind a magnanimous and 
novel example of a people always guarded by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence.” As an American, in dealing with the complex question before us I am 
trying to ever keep these words before me. 


IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION. 


T favor neither a wide open immigration door nor colonization of our Japa- 
nese fiumigrants. I know of no missionary working among them who does. But 
this Is far from acknowledging that we need a discriminatory law. It is not 
good policy to permit the colonization of any immigrant people within our 
national borders. 

I was a member of the National Immigration Congress, which was held in 
New York in 1905 and which considered both Asiatic and European immigra- 
tion. The question of distribution wns uppermost, particularly of the imuini- 
grants from Burope. It has been imminent ever since. Had the desirable im- 
migration from Furope been widely distributed during these 15 years we 
would not now be fnce to face with the question of the Japanese farmer in 
our valleys. I said desirable immigration from Kurope, for we must recoguize 
that. there has been much that is very undesirable. 

Gov. Stephens calls attention to the fact that the Japanese occupy some of 
the best lands In the State. It must not be overlooked that in many parts of 
the State they have been patient and dillgent in redeeming California’s waste 
lands. This is true of the delta section near Stockton, of the rice lands of 
Colusa County, of the sandy districts near Livingston, and of wide stretches 
in various parts that are now intensively cultivated. 


AMERICAN-BORN JAPANESE IN SCIIOOLS., 


It should be frankly admitted that, at present, in a limited number of school 
districts there is an overcrowding of children of Japanese birth in the public 
schools. This is notably true at Florin, in Sacramento County. This should not 
be, but it is not necessary to go to Washington to solve this problem. Neither is 
it necessary to segregate the children of Japanese parentage in the manner pro- 
posed in 1907, when the gentiemen’s agreement was entered into. Let the school 
authorities of the State fix a certain liberal percentage beyond which the children 
of any race or color shall not be permitted to sit with Anglo-Saxon children, not 
because they are inferior but for reasons which should be apparent to all. Muke 
it of universal application. The question will regulate itself, and it will go far 
toward breaking up the tendency toward colonization. Where there are only a 
small number of Japanese children in the schools there is no renson for segrega- 
tion. They are exceptionally clean, diligent, and well-behaved, and almost with- 
out exception they are popular with their teachers. 

The Japanese langunge schools can be made very helpful in Americanization 
plans if we approach the question fn the right manner and spirit. The Japanese 
associations of California spent last year over $3,000 In Americanization plans. 
At the request of the deputy superintendent of schools for Aluineda County, I] 


recently mnde an investigation of these schools and not Inn single: Instanee did 
I tind them meeting at hours when the publie schools were iu session nor tench- 
Ing Japanese nationalism or anything akin to it. 

In our Sunday Schools the tendency is to more and more use the English 
language. Both lasc year nnd this [ personally promoted a daily vacation Bible 
school in Berkeley, with an attendance of about GO, and the Amerlean teachers 
have expressed their great delight that the work can be curried oa successfully 
entirely in Isnglish. A very interesting experiment is being worked out in Mlarys- 
ville, Where some American women are conducting Sunday schoo] work success- 
fully in IMnglish. Vhere is no difficulty about Americanizing the Japunese if we 
go al it in the right way and the right spirit. | 

A recently published text book of the Inter-Church World Movement of North 
America is authority for the statement that we have 13,515,000 foreign born in 
America, a large percentage of whom are as yet unnaturalized, and suggests that 
they must be assimiliated, protected from exploitation and instructed in Ameri- 
can ideals, Less than 200,000 of these are orientals, including Chinese, Jupa- 
nese nnd others, and it is a sad fact that outside of the Christian missions very 
Hitle has been done to encourage them to become Americans, even were the door 
opened for thei. 


DO WE NEED A JAPANESE EXCLUSION LAW? 


Following the special treaty, known as the gentlemen’s agreement, the Japa- 
nese Government soon applied the same regulations to Jupanese going to Hawail 
as to continental America. This was not contemplated when the agreement was 
entered into. The great question at issue then, so far as immigration was con- 
cerned, was stopping the flow from Hawaii to continental America. In his 
report for 1919, the Commissioner General of Immigration, Hon. A. Caminetti, a 
Californian, none too friendly to the Japanese, shuws on puges 212-214 that less 
than 200 immigrant and nonimmigrant Jupunese cume from Hawa.i. 


Now, for a moment off the paper, it was stated in Sacramento 
that there was a movement to bring J upanese women over here for 
marriage. That is significant, for last year, growing out of the fact 
that the gentlemen’s agreement has effectively stopped migration 
over here, less than 200 immigrants and nonimmigrants that came 
over here from Hawaii, according to Mr. Caminetti’s report which I 
have here. 


In the saine report (1919) he states, in the part personally sigred, page 57, 
that the excess of arrivals over departures of Japanese immigrants and non- 
immigrants, to Hawuil and continental America, is only 18,849 ror the past 
11 years, 1909-1919, the period of the working of the gentlemen’s agreement, 
or only about 1,800 per year. 


The point I am trying to make clear is that there were $7,849 dur- 
ing the 11 years who returned to Japan and there has been an aver- 
age of only about 1,800 per year for the last 11 years, net, that re- 


mained in the country. 

Mr, Sircet. Does that include those who came here from the 
WYawaiian Islands and the Philippines? 

Dr. Jomnson. Yes; I will read the first part of the statement 
agai [reading]: 

In the same report (1919) he states in the part personally signed, page 57, 
that the excess of arrivals over departures of Japanese immigrants and non- 
fmnmigrants to Hawaii and continental America, is only 18,849 for the past 11 
yeurs, 1909-1919, the perlod of the working of the gentlemen’s agreement, or 
only about 1,800 per year. This includes both Hawaii ond the mainland. 
This fs quite different from what we are hearing In Californian. During these 
11 years, according to the report, 97,849 Jupanese have returned to Japun 
ngaiust 116,728 who arrived. 

These figures should be compared with two or three other races, concerning 
Which nothing is being suld. In the same Immigration report for the same 
11 yenrs (1909-1919) there was a net immigration, after deducting departures, 
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of 52,971 Africans, classed as blacks, or an average of 4,815. And again, dur- 
ing the same period, after deducting emigration, there was a net immigration 
of Mexicans of 140,892, or an average for the 11 yeurs of 12,808. Who dare 
say that the Japunese are Jess worthy or are more of a menace? And yet 
these other peoples enter without protest and are privileged with citizenship. 
The much feared menace of the Jupunese scems to be in the coming of the so- 
called pleture bride and the assumption that the Japanese are Incapable of 
assimilation. In the same report of the Commissioner Generul of Immigra- 
tion (1919, p. 57-58), the legality of the coming of the picture bride is acknowl- 
edged, after extensive investigation, both under Japanese law and under the 
gentlemen’s agreement. 

Now, then, in one of the evening papers a reference was made to the 
picture brides, growing out of the fact that you gentlemen went over 
to Angel Island to-day, and the assumption was in the article that 
IT saw that all there was to a picture marriage was the sending of 
the picture over to Japan and having some one accept it over there 
and send the picture back. Now, the facts are that marriage in Japan 
is a legal contract. The legality of the marriage is in the transfer 
of the registration (seki) of the woman from the woman’s home 
to the man’s home. It takes quite a while for it to be done. In 
most cases the woman gocs at lives in the home of her husband’s 

arents before she comes over here, making an actual transfer. 
They have a kind of wedding feast in the absence of the bridegroom, 
so it is not the thing which it appears to be, which we are constantly 
hearing regarding the picture marriage. 

Mr. Srecex, Let us assume for the sake of argument that one Japan- 
ese is in Korea, a male, and desires to get married; is the same process 
followed? 7 

Dr. Jomnson. I am not able to answer with reference to that. Up 
to a few months avo they had quite a few laws which were different 
in operation in Korea. I am told that a great many changes have 
taken place in Korea, but I am familiar with the customs of mar- 
riage in Japan, and the legality of it. I am not stating it as I 
found it, simply, but also as Mr. Caminetti stated he found it, to 
be legal both under the Japanese law and under our treaty. 

Mr. Raker. Have you the Japanese law on Japanese marriage, or 
have you ever read it ? | 

Dr. Jounson. I have never read the law, but I have conversed 
freely with a number of experts, including two different consuls, 
and other men whom I was sure that I could absolutely trust, with 
reference to the matter over there, and Mr. Caminctti, two years ago, 
was satisfied that it was a legal marriage on this side and that the 
marriage was just as legal as that of Russians or Italians or any other 
race. ee : | 

Mr. Raxer. It would have to be legal or they would not be admitted. 

Dr. Jounson (reading) : OO a 

Yet, in deference to American custom and opinion, the Japancse Gopernment 
hus voluntarily censed issuing passports to such brides. This will certainly 
have an important bearing on the birth rate. As some picture brides are still 
coining, there seems to be a misunderstanding, and the Japanese Government 
is charged with bad falth. Immigrants from Japan have necessarily been 
given several months to start after securing passports. Otherwise they could 
not make their arrangements to leave thelr country. This is purticularly (rue 
of young women coming to this country to marry. The Government censed 
issuing passports in February last, but fixed August as the Lhine Minit for 
their use. Henée, Jupan is keepmg faith, as she always has done. 


The cutting out of the picture bride should have an important bearing upon 
ae nh fee eed hteth veta Tn tha new TJananese homes which bave been 
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estublished in) Amerien during the past 10 or 11 years the children have +. 
largely already been born, und with no more picture brides coming there... 
naturally will be a decided decrense in births rather Chan the imuch-feared .., 
Incrense, 

At this point I wish very emphatically to differ with some of the 
men who have been talking here in California and agitatirg against 
the Japanese. [Reading:] 


ASSIMILATION. 


The governor raises the question of assimilation. It is a much-mooted ques- 
tlon iu the sense of discussing a supposed cnse. He snys that the people of Cali- 
fornin “are determined to exhaust every power in their keeping to miintain this 
State for its own people.” And further: “This determination fs based funda- 
mentally upon the ethnological impossibility of assimilnting the Japanese people 
und the consequent alterhative of increasing aw populat.on whose yery race tso- 
lation inust be fraught with the gravest consequences.” 

With all due respect to the governor, there are certain assumptions In this 
basie paragraph. As a result of my wide observation, both tn Japan and in this 
country, IT am bold to say that there ean be no greater assumption than that of 
the ethnological fimpossibility of assimilating the Jupanese people. Assimilation 
may be intellectual and socinl without tmalgamation, as in the case of the 
Jewish people in this and other countries. But To am willing to consider even 
the question of intermarriage in the ease of the Japunese. Why should ft be 


; more difficult than in the cuse of our American Indians and the natives of 
Hawall? 

; In the Orient. where the birth of Eurnsians is not uncommon, thouyzh less com- 
4 nion in Japan than elsewhere in the Far East, even under the most adverse cir- 


cuinstinces, where parents were not truly married and were of unequal social 
grade, the finest. type of stock in some cases has been produced, But naturally 
it is mueh more natural in marriage based on comparative equality. The dis- 
tingulshed editor of the Japan Mail for so many years, Capt. Brinkley, had an 
whusually superior familly, the mother being a Japunese. The same is true of 
nny Whom I personally knew in Jupan. It is also true in this country. T point 
with pride to the fine family of Mr. Kk. K. Kawakami, the brilliant Japanese 
writer and publicist, a resident of San Francisco, 

May I speak just a moment briefly on this matter? Tt was my privi- 
lege to marry in San Jose a Japanese merchant to a young lady who 
worked in his store, who is spoken of as a half breed; that is to say, 
half Japanese and half American. I have been very much pleased to 
note the appearance of their children, They are much more American 
than they are J ate There was a case in Nagasaki of two English 
captains, when I was living there. One of them married a Japanese 
woman and the other married an English woman. Both of them 
raised children and they were about the sume nage. JT am frank to 
say that the children of the Japanese mother were more popular in the 
American and the English communities than the children of the 
Iinelish mother, | 
The Cuamaan. You are familiar with the Emory case in this 
country ¢ | 

Dr. Jonneon. Iam familar with what the papers said about it. I 
am not advocating it, but I am dealing with it academically. [Read- _ 
Ing: | | 

I take pleasure in enlling attention to the complete Amcricunization of two fine 
young Japanese women, born in very humble Japanese homes, and in thefr mis- 
fortune adopted into American homes and trained in American schools and 
Churches. One fs now a noted opera singer, who recently filled engagements In 


Sun Mraneisco, aud che other is a gradute of Leland Stanford University nnd the 
Wife of a college graduate, now professor in one of Californtys_ chiefy universities, 


* SO Ope ee pea 
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Marriage to be successful, whether with one’s own race or with another race, 
must be based on practical social equality. This we are approaching in the two 
races more rapidly than we are aware. Assimilation Impossible! If Japiun, 
during a half century, can assimilate western civilization to the extent she has, 
surely under more favorable conditions here we can assimilate the few tens of 
thousands who come to us. , 


I have not discussed intellectual and spiritual assimilation and I 
am not saying that intermarriage is wise or necessary, that it should 
take place in large numbers, but I am touching upon amalgamation 
because of the denial made in the papers so frequently and the as- 
sumption that it is ethnologically impossible. [Reading:] 


SOME PHASES OF THE AGITATION AGAINST THE JAPANESE. 


It is assumed that the people of California are united in their determination 
’ to rid the State of California of Japanese. Even the governor's letter contalns 
this thought. Under the inspiration of his exhortation to vote for the initiative 
incasure, nnd in view of the nature of the agitation, it is not impossible that the 
people may so express theniselves. But even then there will be a vary large 
minority who will continue to welcome the Japanese here. 


Yesterday, in the presence of two gentlemen who are in this room, 
on Market Strect, in a busy place, we were accosted by a young man 
who wanted us to sign the initiative measure and we started to ex- 

Petes Pee hl ect : 
amine it, when he said, “ It is not necessary to examine it.” We said 
we did not want to sign it without reading it and he said that there 
was not one in 500 that read it. He said: “The American Legion is 
behind this, and the American Legion is behind Senator Phelan.” In 
this way it is being sent out and signed all over the State. There are 
three of us in this room who had that experience yesterday, and that 
man told us that he had already filled two books and a part of an- 
other ono standing on the street of San Francisco. 

Taking advantage of newspaper publicity, they are getting people 
to sign it without investigation, and the people are being stirred up 
to a great extent. Asan American citizen I do not believe that is the 
way an initiative mensure should be put through. — 

‘he Crainman. That is the way they are all put through, whether 
anti-Japanese or any other kind, and you know that as well as I do. 

Dr, Jounson. Yes; but I am protesting against the method. 
[Reading :] 

It is not generally known how unrelinble the news reports have been nor how 
secret and insinuating the methods of the leaders of the movement have been, 
For example, some weeks ago, I saw a notice in the dally papera of a repre- 
sentative meeting to be held in the Palace Hotel to discuss the question. I went 
over and found a few in a small room and concluded it was a committee mect- 
ing. The newspapers the next day gave the impression of a large and popular 
mecting. Later, seeing » similar notice, I went ugain and this time there were 
less than before—not more than a dozen. I was told at the door that the mect- 
ing was public and I went In. Severn! ladies were present, including a secre. 
tary of the Young Women’s Christian Association. We were asked whether we 
were in sympathy with the movement against the Japanese and were frank 
enough to state our attitude. The chairman, Senator Inman, immediately on- 
nounced that the meeting would go into executive session and we were thus 
excluded. Agnin the papers reported a large and enthusiastic meeting. 

The wonder is that with the agitation continuing almost constantly for 15 
years there his not heen vielence. The Japanese under the eiremmstaunces have 
shown remarkable patience. The governor, some months ago, and agaip inoue 
of his recent letters, has indicnted some of the embarrassing features Ino view 
of the relation of this agitation to-politics. 
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That is a remarkable thing, that the governor, in two public state- 
ments, should call attention to that fact. [Reading :] 


State politics has thrived on the Japancse question for several years, and if 
the seat of war is changed to Washington it is diflicult to foresee the result ip 
California. 

There is a law of psychology to the effect that if the sume thing Is repeated 
frequently enough, tu substantially the sume language, the people will come to 
believe it without evidence. First, the common people and then the higher 
clusses Will gradunlly come to accept such statements without personal investi- 
gation, Sume time avo a preacher stated publicly that nny one who would 
rept property to the Jupaunese should be treated to a coat of tar and feathers. 
1 went to see hin and he told me upon what his statement was based. 1 usiked 
whether he lad made a personal investigation and he replied that he had as- 
suined the correctness of the statements. He went with me and Investigated 
and promptly repudiated his former stutement and opened his church for Juapa- 
hese meetings. 

Unfortunately, there {s some truth in the statements which are made about 
the Japanese in this State, but it requires an expert to discover the errors. 
For example, in his recent Ietter to Secretary of Stute Colby, according to press 
reports, Gov. Stephens states that the Japanese at the present time operate 625,- 
$87 acres of the best famn lands of California, while the report of the buard 
of control, upon which this letter is founded, gives 383,287 only leased and con- 
tracted by Jupanese and 74,769 owned. The figure quoted by the governor is 
for all orientuls. Of course, he did this unconsciously, but the impression )ias 
been mnnde aud his figures will continue to be quoted. 


Mr. Vaire. I had occasion to take the matter up the other day 
with Col. Irish before our committee. Further on he said that after 
the check with the governor’s letter had been made, the letter printed 
in the report, and which precedes the report, is the identical number 
of acres shown by the board of control. There is no discrepancy 
whatever as shown by our adding them up. 

Dr. Jounson. I am glad to know that, but the governor’s figures 
were quoted incorrectly in the press, and the fact remains that these 
figures appeared in the public press, will be quoted, and will give a 
wrong impression, [Reading :] 


No one can object to a campaign of education carried on on the basis of the 
exact facts, but unfortunately this has been far from true in the case of the 
agitation against the Japunese in this country. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE QUESTION. 


In the closing paragraph of a booklet which I published In 1907, just after 
the school question wus settled and the gentlemen’s agreement approved, I 
Stuted my opinion, which has not been changed. The language ts: 

“The permanent settlement of the greater question—that of Immigration— 
Will depend upon careful restriction arranged and enforced by the Japanese 
Government and upon the door being opened by the United States, under proper 
restrictions, for the naturalization of Japanese who come here intending to be- 
come American citizens.” 

Lhave shown that the Japanese Government has kept its contract to the let- 
ter and how, in voluntairly restricting inunigration to Huawall and more re- 
cently in ceasing: to issue passports to picture brides, that Government has 
been better than its promise. It is not Impossible that being unfamiliar with 
the nature of the Japanese family, those who represented the United States 
did not comprehend the full meaning of the term. However, this is something 
that even Mr. Caminetth does not charge against the Japanese Government. 
It the meaning ts not clear or if it Is not working satisfnetorily to us there is 
a way to revise it as in the cnse of any contract or treaty, And this is the 
course that should be followed until such (hoe as the Government of the United 
States is witha to provide a law, general iu character, which Is without 
discrdnaaation, 
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The other condition of a permanent seitlement, which I outlined 18 years 
ago in the booklet, was the opening of the door by the United States, under 
proper restrictions, fr the naturalization of the Jupunese who came here {n- 
tending to become Amerienn citizens. The Government of Japan, in 1916, pro- 
vided a way for exputriation, but, in view of the continued agitation—even to 
take away citizenship from the Japanese childrn born in this country—it would 
be very unnatural for the Japanese subjects here to expatriate themselves or 
their children. 


Here is My. Shima. You have seen him day after day. He has a 
lovely Christian wife—I knew her in Japan. They have a fine 
famnily as fine as you would ever want to see, and Mr. Shima’s 
daughter is going to Vassar College. I am not going to put the 
standard low. Iam going to advocate raising it very high. There is 
no sense, just because a man happens to have a brown face or hap- 


pens to be born in a certain part of the world—there is no reason why 


he should be discriminated against. [Reading:] 


If the American Government will open the door, under proper restrictions, for | 


the Jupunese who come here intending to become American citizens, and at the 
same time discourage aliens from all countries remaining here permanently 
who do not qualify, the Japanese question, which has been such a bugaboo, may 
be satisfactorily settled. 

It cun not be so settled on the basis of national immigration laws which’ are 
partial. So long as Mexicans and Negroes froin Africa and certain peoples from 
western Asia and eastern Kurope are permitted to qualify for citizenship here, 
it is unnatural to expect the Jnpunese to be satisfied, even though citizenship is 
a privilege rather than a right. The exclusion policy takes us back to the time 
when the Chinese built a great wall along their northern boundary to keep out 
the undesirable hordes. 

We all agree that we must not leave this question for our children to settle: 
It will be more diflicult with the passing years, as the Japanese continue to ad- 


vance In clvilizntion, especlally should the various oriental nations, through our’ 


narrowness and lack of vision, be brought together in a stand against the Anglo- 


Saxon race. 

Questions of this character can only be settled on the basis of mutual sclf- 
respect and generally recognized justice. The Japunese thoroughly appreciate 
our difficulties, but at the same time they recoguize the injustice of being set 
aside on the basis of nonassimilability of whatever nature. 

Are the Japnnese, who may reach such high stundards as we may set for all, 
worthy of the privilege of citizenship? They certalnly are. Is there danger to 
at coubtry should the door be opened under the conditions named? Emphati- 
cally na. 


The Cuairman. Now, Doctor, we thank you very much. The hear- 
ing will be closed. Try to be here Monday. 

r. JouNson. Before I leave may I leave these two pamphlets, 
official journals of the nineteenth and twentieth annual sessions of 
the Pacific Japanese Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church ? 

The CHamman. Yes. . 7 
(Pamphlets not incorporated in this hearing—Clerk.) 


ComMitrer ON InrMiGraTION AND NATURALIZATION, | 
Housr oF RevreEsENTATIVES, 
San Francisco, Monday, July 19, 1920.—10 a. a. 

The committee met this day, Hon. Albert Johnson presiding, Ton. 
Isaac Sicgel, Hon. John EI, Raker, Hon. John C. Box, and Con, 
William N. Vaile present. 

The Cramman. A number of communications have been received, 
and I see. no objection to inserting then inthe record. Nere is a 
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letter from J. W. Corbett, of the Butchers’ Union, No. 120, Oakland, 
Calif., with a pamphlet. Any objection to inserting that matter in 
the record ? 

Mr. Sivcent. None at all. 

Mr. Raxer. The same letter was received by me, Mr, Chairman. 
I a it is the same thing. 
ee 7 Box. I guess all the members of the committee 1eceived one. 

1 
(The letter and pamphlet referred are as follows:) 


Butchers’ Union, Local No. 120, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. Meets every 
Tuecsduy evening at 8 o'clock {in Labor Temple. Office hours, 9 to 10 a. m. 
Jurisdiction, Alameda County. Afliliated with Central Labor Council of 
Alameda County, Union Label League, California State Federation of Labor, 
California State Federation of Butcher Workmen, Butcher Worlkmen of North 
Aimerica, American Federation of Labor. 


OAKLAND, CauiF., July 12, 1920. 


Hon. A. JOHNSON, 
Chairman of Congressional Committee. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed you will find a booklet issued by the Butchers’ Union, 
Local 120, of Alameda County. The Chinese question is serious in the manu- 
facturing and mercantile lines. The Jap question only affects the agriculture 
districts in this county. 

A stronger and better oriental exclusion act should be provided for by the 
entire country. 

What California has now the United States will surely face in the near 
future. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. W. Cornett. 


(The pamphlet is as follows:). 


AMERICANS VERSUS ORIENTALS. 


What orientalilsm means to Americanism your job, your next business. 
Oriental standards or American standards, which? [Note on top of puge: 
“ Oriental Cheap Labor.’’)! Americans versus orientals. The writer would in- 
sist that the reader should read this pumphiet from the sturt to the finish, so 
that the reader will be uble to put himself in our place or see things as we see 
them. 

This little pamphlet is the work of a keen and close observer of how the 
oriental in the past few years have gradually learned to outwit and hoodwink 
[note at bottom of page: “ Orlental Cheap Standards ;” note at top of page 2: 
“What docs it menn to you?”’) the white race in all manufacturing or mercan- 
tile business in the United Stites. 

Let the reader place him or berself alongside of the oriental following the 
profession, trade, or business that the render may be following. Who will sur- 
vive? The orientul, as he is the fittest In the way of a cheap standard of 
living and cheap labor, The educated oriental and oriental capital will work 
hand in hand and will force the white race to sit up and take notice, as this 
oriental menace will soon be in full sway in mechanical, mercantile, and pro- 
fessional lines. 

White race, think, act, work, talk, cooperate with our antloriental [note at 
bottom of puge 2; “ You must put yourself to the oriental cheap standard of 
living ;" note at the top of puge 8: “ How can your employer compete with - 
orlentulism?’] campaign before it is too late; for the white race can not coim- 
pete with the oricntals at any stage of thelr game at any time. 

White race, you must surely know how fast the orfental birth rate {s in- 
creasing in this State. You must know that the orientals are educating them- 
selves mure than ever. You must know that the orlentals are a factor in the 
linnncial field. You must know that the oriental standard of Mving is the 
sume now as it was years past. You inust know that the orlentals dress better 
than (hey used to. There is a reason. You must know that the orientals used 
to be dirty and slovenly looking persons, You must know [note at the bottom 
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of page 38: “ How will you compete with oricntalism?” note at the top of page 
4: “The oriental has Hved on the edge of fiumine for eenturiles "] that the 
oriental pretends that his Sfandards of living are higher than they used to 
be, becnuse they do not want the white race to be prejudiced against them, 
You wust know that the orientals trade with orlentals and keep the money 
they make from the white race go through the channels of the orientals as 
much as possible. or 

Do you know that the oriental is a shrewd, cunning, keep-his-mouth-shut, “no 
sabbe ” sort of a person? The exclusion act prohibits any oriental from compet- 
ing with the white race in the labor markets, but he is alowed to come over to 
our country and attend our schools nnd learn any trade he desires to follow, 
and is then allowed [note at the bottom of page 4: “That is what makes the 
oriental uble to live his cheap way. It is born in him”; note at the top of page 
5: “The oriental could not exist in this country if they only did business with 
orientuls”’] in our country as a merchant, scholar, or professional man under the 
exclusion act. He is also permitted, after learning his trade, profession, or 
whatever calling he may take up, to put up $500 more or less, for a share In any 
business that the orfental financier may see fit to organize on the cooperative 
plan, nnd hoodwink the white race into believing that he is n merchant, thereby 
invading any line of occupation in this disguise. The white man taught him the 
meat business in a small way and now the oriental financiers are making the 
oriental ment cutters compete with the white ment cutters. The white man 
taught the oriental how to build [note at the bottom of page 5: “ Sclentists 
trace the origin of most plagues and diseases to the Orient”; note at the top of 
page 6: “ Will dealing or trading with the orientals reduce the high cost of 
living?”’] ships and now the orientals are turning out ships in China and Japan 
and competing with the white builders. 

The white nian taught the oriental agriculture and now he Is competing with 
the white farmer. The white man taught the oriental how to make cipars, 
shoes, clothing, ete., and the oriental is running sweat shops and competing 
with the white manufacturers, ‘The white man taught the orlental the food 
canning and general produce business, again placing the oriental in a position 
to monopolize that line according to Government reports. The white man taught 
the oriental the machinist trade, and in Sacramento we find one of the largest 
{note at the bottom of page 6: “No; becnuse the high cost of living has not 
come down and the orientals nre in every line’; note at the top of page 7: 
“The orientals have strong stick-together organizations for their own benefit] 
garage and machine shops run by cooperative oriental mechanics. In West 
Oakland we find the orientals erecting large, reinforced, tron, conerete buildings, 
and the structural fronwork and cement work Is being erected by orientals. 
In Ogden. Utah, the white race have practically been eliminated from the 
restaurant business by orlentals, Why? Because the orientals eat and sleep 
in the workshops unless forced to do otherwise by health regulations. The ex- 
exclusion act if humber in the eyes of cooperated orlental merchants and manu- 
facturers. Some white people believe the oriental has a right to establish In 
this country. [Note at the bottom of page 7: “ The oriental loves this country 
so well that when he dies he wants to’; note at the top of page 8: “In 
Berkeley, Calif., the orlentals have established extensive furniture factortes.’’} 
Then why can not the white race establish in the Orient and compete with the 
orientals in the Orient? 

Some white people think that they can reduce the high cost of living by 
patronizing the orlentals—but the orlentals control the food-canning industry 
and the pork, veal, and potato markets. At the rate the orientals are grabbing 
the corners, they will control everything cooperatively and, comparing the small 
difference between the orientalis’ price and the white merchants’ price, the 
oriental is making a greater percentage when it comes to comparing the cost 
of production with the white man’s standard. [Note at the bottom of page &: 
“In Whillows, Calif., the orfentalg have established aviation fields '"’; note ut 
the top of page 9: “In Montercy, Calif., the orientuls control the fishing in- 
dustry.”} Let the American race cooperate by not patronizing the oriental or 
any American firm that will patronize the oriecntals, and the orlentals will stay 
in their own great, big Orient and raise, produce, and develop the industrles 
that the white man has taught them. Let the oricntals keep their low standard 
of living, “no sabbe,” opium, highbinders, and picture brides in thelr own 


country. 
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The Butchers’ Union of Alameda County wants to give this information to 
the white race—that union butchers will not cut up any meats killed or handled 
by orientals; nor will they purchase any merchandise from any [note at the 
bottom of page 9; “ Who took Hawaii from the Mawalians? Why, the orlentals 
did"; note nt the top of page 10: “This generation will feel the heavy hand of 
or ientalism "] firm that handles any orieutal product, for the reason that many 
of the white ment cutters and many ex-service men are out of work on nceount 
of this invasion of the oriental Jn the meat industry. 

The oriental ment merchants sell Cheap meat becuuse the meat they sell is the 
cheapest meat that the slaughterhouses put out. No reputable white butcher 
would handle the rejected dairy cows that have outlived their usefulness for 
breeding and milking purposes, as the carcass is not good for food consumption, 
us all nutritious substances or elements that are required for that use are not 
there. Of course, these oricntals do hang a few pieces of good [note at the bot- 
tom of page 10: “ Must we wait until orfentalism shakes our States; note at 
the top of page 11: “and then wonder why we did not stem the tide of oriental- 
ism sooner "J meat in their window, but a large percentage of meat they cut up 
is stuff that barely passes inspection and should be sold for chicken feed or 
fertilizer, Just as old broken-down horses ure disposed of. Old ewes that have 
outlived thelr usefulness for brecding purposes are sold. .Goats are sold for 
spring lamb. 

Of course, during the campaign against the oriental he may be cute enough to 
sell a better grade of meat in order to fool the public—as in the language of 
Bret Harte: “ For ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, the heathen 
oriental is pecullar.” 

This competition that we are now [note at the bottom of page 11: “ It ts almost 
too late now. But we will win if we all help;” note at the top of page 12: “And 
it is up to you and yours to help "’) facing in the meat industry is what you will: 
be facing a few years hence if you spend your dollars supporting the lower 
oriental standard of living. 

Yours, respectfully, 
. - ButrcnHers’ UNION No. 120 oF ALAMEDA CoUNTY. 

[Note at the bottom of page 12: “And should any person cater to the oriental— 
for argument’s sake band him.or her this pumphiet.”] 


The Cuainman. Now, here is a telegram from Dinuba, Calif., from 
the American Legion Post there, urging inquiry in the interior. Let 
that be inserted without objection. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

Dinuna, CauiF., July 17, 1920. 
The COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, : 
Unitcd States Congress, Sun Francisco, Calif.: 

Alta Post, No. 19, American Legion, Department of California, most respect- 
fully urges your honorable body to continue your investigntion of Japanese immi- 
gration conditions on the Pacific coast into the interior of California rather 
than to take those in the delta land about the city of Stockton as the basis for 
your final conclusions. It having been pointed out to you that the Japinese are 
largely interested In the reclamation of waste lands in the delta secticn we de- 
sire that you investigate conditions in the intertor counties of this valley, where 
it Is not waste lands but the cream of the farming communities which are belng 
grabbed up by the Japanese or agents acting for their minor children. In the 
pume of 250 men who served their country in the Great War and the most of 
whom are property owners, Alta Post, No. 19, asks that you continue your inves- 


tigations into these parts, 
CG. A. TILLOTSON, 


President Alta Post, No. 19, American Legion. 


The Cuamman. A letter from the bishop, Rev. Koyu Uchida, of 
the Buddhist Mission of North America. Without objection, I will 
order thnt inserted. That gives his statement as to the number of 
churches, number of clergy, and number of members. 

Mr. Box, May I look at that? 

(Leller in question is handed by Chairman Johnson to Mr. Box.) 
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(The letter referred to reads as follows:) 
BUDDHIST MISSION OF NorvTit AMERIOA, 
Ps San Francisco, Calif., July 14, 1920, 
The Mouse COMMITEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Sucramento, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: We of the Buddhist Mission of North America respectfully beg 
to call your attention to the statement of Senator Phelan to the effect that “ our 


Buddhist churches encouraged and advocated emperor worship,” as reported in: 


the San Francisco Examiner of July 18. 

When the Buddhist Mission of North America was first started, in 1899, at 
San Francisco, Calif., it had for its object the purpose of the salvation of man- 
kind through splritual enlightenment, and the realization of universal brother- 
hood and fraternal Jove as taught by the Lord Buddha, the enlightened one, 
2,500 years ago. 

In 1899 the Hongwanji of Kyoto, Japan, sent two missionaries to San Fran- 
cisco in response to a request made by the Young Men’s Buddhist Association of 
thut time. On thelr arrival the missionaries founded a missionary stution 
which, in a short time, organized itself into an independent religious corpora- 
tion under the State laws. i 

In the course of time the missionary work reaped fruit, and during the past 
20 years 25, not 74, as stated by Senator Phelan, churches were organized in 
the Western States. All of these churches are affillated with the headquarters 
at San Francisco. | 

All these churches are conducted in conformity with the creed and constitu- 
tion of the Buddhist Mission of North America as religious congregations, and 
are managed in accordance with the constitution and laws of the Stute in which 
they are located Hke all other organized bodies. 

We wish to strongly emphasize that our churches have nothing to do. what- 
soever with Shintoism, politics, or any imperialistic policy formulated by the 
Japanese Government. Our misslon is to elevate the spiritual life, not to dic- 
tate politics or policies of any government. We should also like to point out 
that Buddhism is Democratic, an ideal long held by the citizens of the United 
States of America. All the clergy in charge of the churches are ordained by 
Hongwanji as priests, and authorized to preach our religion, and are duly ap- 
pointed as missionaries in this country by the missionary superintendent who 
is the president of the headquarters. The missionarics are required to have 
sufficient knowledge and information of America and American customs be- 
fore being sent here, and are requested to perfect themselves as soon as pos- 
sible after their arrival. a oe er 

For soine time special emphasis has been laid on the necessity of the Amerit- 
ecanization of our people, nnd all the clergy located at the different churches 
strive to educate the members in the American way of living and acting from 
time to time. 

We respectfully submit the following statistics of our mission work: 

Churches, 25 (19 In California) ; clergy, 27; members, 8,500; education In- 
stitutes, 6 (kindergarten included) ; English schools, 12. 

We also inclose Bulletin A, issued by our headquarters here, which will give 
you the locations of our Buddhist churches. 

We have the honor to remain, * a a 

Very respectfully, yours, == Se aes a 
) a an: '’ Rev. Koyru Ucmrina, 
Bishop and Superintendent of the Buddist Mission of North America. 


Mr. Raxer. Mr. Chairman, before you proceed, I would like to . 


say a word. I do not know whether we will be able to get this wit- 
ness, Mr. M. Sakomoto, president of the Japanese Association of 
Tulare County and 1 member of the emergency committee of the 
Japanese Association of America; but he has written the San Fran- 
cisco Exxaminer, and his article appears in that paper this morning, 
dated January 19, 1920, and I think it would be well to incorporate 
that in the record. ! or eee Fee eee | 

The Cratrman. Well, let’s sce if we can not get him first. Mr. 
Secretary, will you consult the Japanese association, andosee if you 
ean get him as a witness? | 


at NP __ 
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The Crrairman. If he were here as a witness, he would cover the 
situation much better. 

Mr, Raker. I doubt if you can get him, However, it would be 
much better. 

The Ciramman. I think we will start off with Mr. Johnson. Is 
IX. K. Kawakami.in the roon? (No answer.) 

The Crrirman. All right. Mr. Johnson. Would you mind wait- 
a Trish ? 7 

r. Inisir, All right, I can wait, although I would like to get 

Awny. | 

The Cnamman. Dr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. B. JOHNSON—Recalled. 


The witness was previously sworn.) 

‘he CHamman. 1 don’t know whether we had quite concluded 
with you or not, Doctor. I don’t think the committee cares to examine 
you at much length after your very interesting statement. | 

Dr. Jomnson. There are one or two supplementary things, if I 
could speak about them in just a minute or two. 

The Ciramman. All right; go ahead. 

Dr. Jonson. I noticed in the papers a reference to the Japanese 
method of adoption, the yoshi, as it 1s known. Y-o-s-h-i. The spell- 
ing was incorrect in the papers. Of course, there was something 
that happened in Senttle some time ago that I suppose caused a little 
suspicion, but I think there was no possibilty of any menace from 
a source of that kind. I had a conversation some time ago with the 
consul general about it, and he told me that the Japanese Govern- 
ment was not permitting any yoem to come to this country within 
three years from the time of the adoption, and that would seem to 
indicate that the Japanese Government is very particular about things 
of this kind. Knowing considerably about the nature of the Japa- 
nese family, I think the case would be very, very rare, indeed, where 
there would be any attempts to do anything of that kind. I think 
the general inference that that is a great danger is a mistake, 

The Cuairman. I do not understand it is a great danger, but just 
as a possibility—one of these peculiar things that—— 

Dr, Jounson (interrupting). I got the idea from the newspaper 
report it was thought to be a great danger. Now, one thing with ref- 
erence to what we have been hearing so much about the Japanese 
comming in through the border in the south. I do not claim to be an 
expert, but I have done my best to get the facts of the case. As I 
understand it, these people are not giving passports to Japnnese to 
wo to Mexico at all. They get passports to go to South America. 
Thore has been an abuse on the part of some of the Japanese getting 
passports to go down there and then work themselves back ns fur as 
Mexico; and I am informed, and I think well informed, to the effect 
that the steamship company that handles that business now requires 
that when a man is leaving South America he has to buy a ticket clear 
through to Japan, and if they drop off at 1 Mexican port they do 
that at 1 tremendous forfeit, which would indicate that the Japa- 
neso authorities are trying to regulate that matter and prevent, as 
fur as possible, any flow of people that haven’t passports from South 
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America through Mexico into the United States. Now, just this addi- 
tional word. I don’t think that an immigration law is enough to 
regulate that thing. That thing will have to be regulated through 
the policing on the part of the United States Government. The 
Japanese Government is giving no passports with a thought of get- 
ting Japanese in from the south, I am sure, because they have been 
very honorable in all of these other matters. 

Mr. Sircry. In that respect the Japanese are similar to any other 
aliens who come into the United States from Mexico in violation of 
the rules and reculations? 

Dr. Jomnson. Where they do; yes; that is correct. What I was 
going to say is this: That if it is necessary to police the border under 
a general promise that the immigration laws will be lived up-to so 
far as I can see nothing would prohibit such an arrangement such 
as I sugecsted in my paper of contract or special agreement with the 
Japanese Government, because when you narrow it down it goes down 
to the policing on the part of the United States Government; so it 
isn’t a question as between n law; it is a question as between a right 
and a treaty. 

The Crrairman. And the policing should continue? 

Dr. Jonnson. That is not the law. 

Mr. Vaiue. Are you advised that the Japanese Government is not 
giving passports to go to Mexico? 

Dr. Jonson. I have not heard that they are not giving passports 
to go to Mexico, but I have heard they have been exceedingly careful. 
I am not sure whether they are going there even, but I have been—— 

ae Vatty (interposing). Are you sure that they are not going 
there 

Dr. Jounson. I can not say that they are not, but the present 
consul general here was formerly the consul in Mexico, and I have 
known him intimately and have talked with him frequently at dif- 
ferent times on different things, and he told me, and I think he said 
that it was a matter of embarrassment to him, of people going across 
the border; those that got passports would go to South America, 
work their way into Mexico from South America, and into this 
country, and the Japanese authorities are doing everything they can 
in an honorable way to check that up. | 

Mr. Vaire. This embarrassment had resulted from a number of 
them coming in in that way, had it not? 

Dr. Jonnson. I presume the very fact that some having come in 
that way did not change the cause of the trouble. That is essentially 
the same as it was at the time the gentleman’s agreement was entered 
into; there was a flow of people coming in from the Hawatian Islands 
here with no passports to continental America. They had passports 
there, and when the gentleman’s agreement was entered into a way 
was found to check the flow from Hawaii to this country, and ac- 
cording to the records of the immigration commissioner there were 
less than about 100 immigrants, as I stated the other day, including 
immigrants and nonimmigrants that came here from Hawaii; so, 
so far as there scems to be any tendency for a change in the situation, 
why, the Japanese authorities are on the job to check it up and try 
to prevent it. I think the Government of Japan is trying really, and 
sincerely to cooperate with us in carrying out and regulating tho 
cantlaman’e navreemont., 
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Mr. Varne. When did your friend say that this embarrassment 
arose, f0 that the Government took the steps that you have men- 
tioned 4 

Dr. Jounson. He did not say. 

Mr. Vartte. How lone ago—while he was consul in Mexico? 

Dr. Jounson. No; I have had conversations with him within the 
last few weeks; in fact, about the time that you gentlemen came to 
the coast. I do not know how recently he was consul in Mexico, but 
he was consul there before coming here. 

Mr. Varie. It was during his administration as consul in Mexico? 

Dr. Jounson. I am not sure about that even. 

Mr. Siraen.. How long ago did he come here, Dr. Johnson? 

Dr: Jonson. I can not remember exactly, but I think between a 
year and two years ago, if my memory is right. I think not two 
years but over a year ago. 

Mr. Vatie. From what source did you get the information that 
the steamship company taking Japanese from South America sold 
only a passage through to Japan? 

r. JOHNSON. The same gentleman told me himself. 

Mr, Vaiix. You did not get that from the steamship company? 

Dr. Jounson. No. 

Mr. Vatte. Now, just one more question in regard to the yosni 
matter. Under the Japanese law can an adult be adopted? 

Dr. Jonnson. It is customary to adopt a young man with a 
thought of possibly him becoming the husband of a daughter of the 
family. That is their method where they have no son for carrying 
down the family name. In that case the daughter gives a name to 
the family rather than the adopted son, and in some cases they are 
adults, young men that have almost reached the marriageable age, 


but there are two terms which the Japanese use with reference to. 


adoption. One is yosai and there is another called the yashinauko. 
Yashinauko means support, and, of course, that is the sort of a 


, thing that we have in this country, taking a child to take care of it; 


but the vosai is understood to be the adoption of an adult with the 
idea of his marrying the daughter and carrying down the family 
name. I don’t think it is capable of the abuse that has been suggested 


‘in this country, particularly as the Japanese Government has ar- 


ranged that no one entering into a family of that kind can get a 
passport for the period of three years to go to this country. 

Mr. Varz. Why the limitation of three years? 

Dr. Jonnson. I suppose with the idea of protecting—that is to 
say, so that a man would not be tempted to enter into some scheme 
by which he conld get into some family and in that way get a pass- 
port to go from that country. : 

Mr. Vaine. Well it might postpone the execution of such a 


_ scheme, but I do not see that it would prevent it. 


Dr. Jonnson. Well, it would make it more difficult, I can not 
helieve that there is any possible danger of any menace in this 
country from that source. | 

Mr. Varne. Can a yosai himself make adoptions? 

Dr. Jonnson, When he becomes the head of a family, if his child 
born should prove to be a girl, and when she reaches the point where 
(hey desire to have her married, why, I suppose being thechead of 
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the family, he can follow the same course that his father has done, 
but you see that is a long process of years. 

Mr. Vaire, Well, is this form of adoption, this yosai form con- 
ae i the young men who are to marry the daughter of the 

amily ? 

Dr. Jounson. That is the understanding. I don’t know, I never 
have heard of any other kind of adoptions than the kind I have 
mentioned. ) -_ | | 

Mr. Box. Speaking of Mexico, have you any idea as to the number 
of Japanese now in Mexico? | 

Dr. Jonson. No; I have not. I might say that my work takes 
me two or three times a year to the Imperial Valley, and I have spent 
a few months, I suppose, in Calexico, right on the border. I have 
inquired very diligently of the leading Japanese in the Imperial 
Valley—men that are responsible and reliable—and tried to discover 
whether there is any flow of any consequence, and I have not been 
able to satisly myself that there is any encouragement at all or any 
tendency in that type of men to encourage men coming in. 3 
course, it is most natural that there should be more or less jumping 
ne border on the part of Mexicans and Japanese and Chinese and 
others. | 

Mr. Box. Were you familiar with the border in 1907, about the time 
the gentlemen’s agreement was made? eas 

Dr. Jounson. I do not recall now the first time that I went down 
to the border. I think it was later than that. It was about the time 
that—it was soon after the Salton Sea was formed. 

Mr. Box. Are you able to make a comparison between the present 
condition and that existing then as to the number of Japanese in 
Mexico near the border ¢ | : | 

Dr. Jonnson. No: I am not. T have been across the border two 
or three times into Mexico visiting Japanese who are over there on 
large cotton ranches, but most of them, though, that are along the 
line arc operating on comparatively large ranches in cotton. Some 
of those men are no longer there. There is an ex-preacher of our 
church who went into Mexico to raise cotton, and he came back into 
the ad olla Valley and is in Imperial Valley now. 

_ Mr. Box. Does your work——_ | _ 
Dr. Jounson (interposing). Some of those that were associated 
with me have gone into Mexico. The number does not seem to be 
increased down there, I may frankly say. _ 

Mr. Box. I understand that you are superintendent of missions 
. among those people? a. 8 gh | 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. os ee 

Mr. Box. Docs your jurisdiction extend to Mexico? 

- Dr. Jonnson. Not in Mexico; no, not in Mexico, My jurisdiction 
extends east within the borders to the Mississippi River, and then 
west, between Canada and Mexico; but I have been interested 1n ascer- 
taining whether or not the Japanese are crossing the border. 

Mr, Box. Nothing else. ot 7 

The Cramman. Any other questions? , , 

Mr, Raxen. You are the superintendent of what mission? 

Dr, Jonnson. Methodist Episcopal Church. We bravo missions 
in four other States—Colorado, | ashington;, Oregon, and Cali- 
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fornia—although in my travels I have gone into many other States. 
For esuure nu fow weeks ago I.spent considerable time in Platte 
Valley in ebraska, where there are some Japanese, and from there 
I toured through that country to Tourington, Wyo., down as far 
as North Platte. I have visited all of those sections down there. I 
have visited practically all sections. of the United States, I think, 
where there is a substantial number of Japanese. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, your main business is to look after the Japanese 
feature of the church? : = i 

Dr. Jounson. Yes; my main work is, of course—we have a fine 
school here in San Francisco, and, of course, the educational interest 
in connection with the school. We have a school for the small chil- 
dren. I have spent a good deal of my time lecturing to the Japanese 
on Americanism and the things that are necessary to—as that is, not 
in the narrow Christian sense, but in the broader sense, interesting 
them in various things in this country. I have spent a great deal of 
my time in the last few years speaking the Japanese language. 

r. Raxer. Did you state to the committee your views as to the 
further immigration of the Japanese? . 

Dr. Jonnson. I stated substantially in my paper on the opening 
day that I have never been in favor of the wide -open door of immi- 
gration from Mexico. My feeling is that we ought to raise the stand- 
ard of immigration from all sides and admit a very comparatively 
limited number. I do not believe it would be wise by law in Wash- 
ington to pass a discriminatory law against the Japanese, but I feel 
that as an American we ought to protect our: interests. 

Mr. Raker. Why not pass an exclusion Jaw against the Japanese 
tho same as we have as to the Chinese and to the Hindus? 

Dr, Jomnson. The case is entirely different. In the first place the 
Japanese are a very intelligent race. They have been admitted by 
treaty into the sisterhood of civilized nations. They are the only 
oriental people that have been so admitted. It scems to me, having 
brought them in that position and having recognized them as one of 
the great nations of A world, particularly in view of the splendid 
work which they did the Allies at the time of the war, as shown by 
the magnificent paper which Mr, Roosevelt wrote just before his 
death, giving testimony to the operations of the Japanese in behalf 
of the Allies, under these and other circumstances I think it would 
be a very unwise thing to pass a law, particularly in view of the fact 
which I brought out the other day, there has not been to excced 1,800 
on the average per year for the last 11 years that have come to con- 
tinental America and Hawaii of immigrants, nonimimgrants. and 
I can not see any reasonable excuse for passing a law in view of the 
comparatively small immigration from Japan both to Hawaii and 
here, knowing the kind of people that we are dealing with and know- 
ing that the Japanese is one of the world powers and a member of the 
sisterhood of nations, I can not see any use for passing a law at this 
time. , | 
Mr. Rarer. Now, if they came no faster in the next 10 years than 
they have in the past 10 years, do you think it would be all right? 
~ Dr. Jomnson. T think the Japanese Government would be willing 
to sti}] further restrict immigration by treaty. I think the Japanese 

Government is very, very anxious to be fair and to do, the things that 
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we would really desire to have done. They have shown that spirit 
every time they dealt with us in matters of this kind, and I think by 
a treaty we could adjust the matter satisfactorily to all parties con- 
cerned and save the humiliation of a discriminatory law. 

Mr. Raxer, Well, from your observation over the State and the 
centralization or grouping themselves, as they have, in various locali- 
ties, is it your view that they are becoming a sort of a—I won’t say 
cause of friction—— - 

Dr. JoHNson (interrupting). I said in my paper the other day I 
am neither in favor of a wide-open door for immigration nor for 
the colonization; that the Japanese have made a mistake in coloniz- 
ing. I think the best Japanese are recognizing that fact, and I think 
the tendency will be from now on to scatter. 

Mr. Raker. Well, it has been going on and it 1s going on now. 

Dr. Jonson. Yes; but has been largely due, as Dr. said in 
his testimony the other day, to pressure from the American side. . 

Mr. Raker. As it has been going on and as it is going on now, it 
is « menacing feature, is it not? | 

Dr. Jounson. You are referring now to the colonization? 

Mr. Raxer. Yes; not alone in California, but in Washington and 
in Colorado. 

Dr. Jonnson. I can not say it is a menacing feature, but it is 
against my judgement as a friend of the American and as a friend of 
the Japanese; I do not think it is a wise thing for them to colonize. 
When I say that concerning the Japanese, it would apply equally to 
all nations. I do not think it is wise for the Jews to colonize in New 
York City. ; 

The CHarrmMan. You can not see any method by which we would be 
able to distribute the Japanese? | 

Dr. Jomnson. I suggested in my paper the other day that the best 
way in which that could be done is where large numbers of Japanese 
are in the American sections as a result of this colonization, to have 
the State authorities, the educationa] authorities, fix a liberal percent- 
age of children of any race, not necessarily Japanese but of any race 
being compelled to join with tho others. That is not the plan which 


they had in 1907, by segregating all the children, but it would check - 


it, and I think if that course were followed the natural tendency 
would be to cause the Japanese to scatter more and not concentrate in 
any one place. | | 

r, Raxer. Isn’t it their education and their idea and their view- 
point and the way they work with their organizations and associa- 
tions to colonize? 

Dr. Jonson. That has been very largely the result of agitation. 
Now, for example, in 1907 the school question was up here in Cali- 
fornia. One of the leading papers stated that there were 2,000 
children of Japanese parentage in the public schools, and a large 
proper ion of them were adolescent. I knew that to be false and 
made a public statement the next day to the effect that there were 
less than 100 Japanese children in the public schools in San Fran- 

cisco. Mr. Walcott came out and made a very thorongh examina- 
tion, and he found that there were 86, as I remember now, and that 
they were scattered in 23 different schools in San Frauciseo. Now, 
that shows the conditions existing at that time.. Since the earth- 
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uake and fire, and as a result of the agitation that has been waged, 
there has been more or less of a tendency to colonize in sections, 
particularly in the section referred to here Saturday when you 
asked to have one of the gentlemen give you the boundaries of the 
so-called Japanese section in San Francisco. That section did not 
exist. The fact was, in 1905 to 1907, along during those periods, 
there was no tendency toward colonization on the part. of the Jap- 
anese. 
Mr. Srrcet. May I ask this question, if Judge Raker is through. 
I want to get a little information. Is there a tendency on the part 
of the Japanese, as soon as they make economic progress, to leave 
that particular section where they originally settled? 
Dr. Jonmnson. That is quite a common thing. There has been 
uite a migration from California into Colorado, into Nebraska, into 
daho, into Utah, and into those other sections, and, by the way, let 
me call your attention to the fact that the percentage which has 
been frequently published in the papers touching the remarkable 
lade in California in the last 10 years is, to my mind, misleading. 

he Japanese immediately after the last census, 10 years ago, gave 
as their opinion that there were 70,000 Japancse in the State of 
California instead of between 40,000 or 50,000. Well, now if they 
were right, and I think we are all perfectly willing to assume that 
they were right, when you think of the picture brides that have come 
into this State and the children that have been born, the growth in 
10 years has not been very abnormal. | 

Mr, Sreceu. I sce by this morning’s Chronicle a statement or an 
editorial to the effect that “there is a dual obligation imposed upon 
the Japancse that have come herc, namely, that in times of war they 
are expected to return to Japan,” and that is true of all nationals, 
but what I wanted to call your attention to is this: “Also in times 
of peace that they are required for military duty.” I know that 
you have given this matter thorough consideration and investiga- 
tion. Can you give us an answer to that? 

Dr. Jonnson, Well, it is a fact, I think, that the same as in the 
case of a good many European powers, men within certain age limits 
are expected to make some kind of a report to the home Government 
from time to time; but I have never known of any movement on the 

art of the Japancse Government to cause the men to go to Japan, 
ecause they have no method by which the Japanese Government 
could get them. 

Mr. Srecet. The latter part of the statement we will admit, but 
the first part of the statement is what we want to get information on. 
You have been in touch with the Japanese council and you know 
us much about the situation, I assume, as anybody else docs, and can 
you tell us as to whether or not the Japanese in this country are 
required to go to Japan for military duty in times of pence? 

Jr. Jounson, I have never known of a case of that kind. 

Mr. Siecep. Well, have you heard that it is being donc? 

Dr. Jonnson. No; I have not even heard that it is being done 

Mr, Srratu. There is some reference, I think, in the editorial 
about it, stating that it is generally rumored. I wanted to get the 
facts, 

Dr, Jounson. Yes, sir; but the Chronicle, in that same editorial, 
calls nttention to the fact that there is a suspicion,of.a certain kind, 
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and that they have been unable to find any evidence touching the 

Mr. Srecru (interposing). That is true; but I want to get the facts 
of the case. | 

Mr. Raxer. Doctor, where do you get the information now that 
there was an agreement or understanding that nothing should be 
done during the Panama Pacific Exposition = 

Dr. JoHNSON (interposing). I have here in my hand the story of 
the legislature by Frank Hitchborn, who has written annual volumes 
on the legislature and he makes very positive and very definite 
statements about it, and footnotes in this book touching the situa- 
tion to which I have just referred. . : 

Mr, Raxer. You think such an agreement was actually entered 
into? 

Dr. Jounson. The evidence seems to be complete. I will call 
our—it is reported in 1913, the year that the legislation was passed. 
ery complete report is found in this book. 
Mr. Vaitx. What is that volume? : | | 
Dr. Jounson. “ Story of the California Legislature” by “ Frank 
Hitchborn.” This volume I have in my hand is 1913. He also 
wrote volumes in 1911 and 1909, and I think perhaps as far back 
as 1907. Mr. Hitchborn very definitely makes a statement of that 
kind which you will find in that book. | 
The Cuarrman. Can you give us a reference to the statement in 

the book? | 
| = Jounson. If you will excuse me just a minute until I look it 
up. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Coming back to where I was questioning you: Where 
they have located in Colorado and Utah and Washington and Ore 
gon, they colonize just like they have here in California? | 

Dr, Jonnson. There has been a natural tendency for the farming 
class—here we might make a very great distinction between the ordi- 
nary Japanese in this country who is here for commercial purposes, 
and so forth, and the 20,000 or 30,000 who are engaged in farming. 
There has been 9 tendency in the farming classes to go into the val- 
leys. Primarily they went there, I suppose, because of some becom- 
ing interested down in the Salinas Valley and down along the coast 
ns far as Santa Barbara and near Oxnard. Up in Idaho and in the 
Platte Valley in Nebraska and certain other places where sugar is 
being raised, the Japanese have gone in as ihc: but the tend- 
ency has been for them not to remain a very long time in Nebraska. 
They accumulate money and then they have gone into the more in- 
tensive farming, and in some cases, of course, they have farmed 
sugar beets, but there has been a tendency on the part of a certain 
number of thousands of the Japanese to go into these valleys for 
farming purposes, and this has been in the more recent years because 
of the friction in California. In the carlicr years the trouble grew 
out of the agitation on the part of the Jabor unions, but when the 
Panama Pacific Exposition was about to commence work here, the 
head of the exposition found that it would be absolutely necessary 
to have some kind of an agreement with the labor organizations or 
it would be absolutely impossible for a successful pulling through 
of the exposition, and during that time there was_a_ cessation of 
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activities on the part of the labor organizations. And it is a very 
remarkable fact that in 1911 and 1918, when the landlords were in 
the Legislature of California that the labor organizations that had 
been fighting the Japanese fought on the other side. That was due 
(o the cominy, I suppose, of the representative of Japan, Mr. Suzuki, 
who met Mr. Gompers personally and met other labor leaders and 
brought about a better understanding with organized lavor, so that 
the agitation in more recent years has been due very largely, I think, 
to the farming interests. 

Mr. Box. By the way, it isn’t an official book published by the 
State? 

Dr. Jonson. I think it is not, but it gives a very complete account 
of tho sessions of the legislature. If you will excuse me just a minute, 
I think I can turn to this. Chapter 17, on page 227, is the exposition’s 
last stand—227—and beginning on page 227. I did not thing of this 
particular thing coming up or else I would have had the place, but I 
think you will find that I am correct in that: That the agitation has 
completely shifted, an agitation on the part of the labor unions, and 
now it is a farming agitation. 

Mr. Raxer. Just a minute. I have not completed. What is your 
attitude on physical assimilation ? 

Dr. Jounson. I called attention in my paper the other day to the 
statement of the governor who treated the question academically, 
showing that there had been numerous instances of very successful 
intermarriage between the Japanese and the Americans. I stated that 
marriage to be successful, whether with one’s own race or inter- 
racially, must be founded upon practical social equality, and where 
there 1s practical social equality, and where there is no race bridge, I do 
not see that there would be any menace in intermarriage, either with 
the Japanese; though under present conditions here in California, I 
think it very unwise for anyone to encourage intermarriage between 
the races. | | 

Mr, Raxer. What is your personal individual view as to the ad- 
visability of allowing intermarriages of the Chinese and white in 
California? 7 

Dr. Jounson. You mean Japanese? 

Mr. Raker. Japanese. 

The Cuatrman. They are not allowed. : 

Dr. Jonnson. They are not allowed in the State of California, The 
State law forbids it. There is a law contrary to it. 

The Cramman. Otherwise he has made a very full answer, I 
think. : : | 

Mr. Raxen. Have you read the report of the board of control to 
the governor? | | 7 

Dr. Jounson. I have not been able to get it. I have read all I have 
been able to get, but I have not been able to get the full record. I 
ain anxious to get hold of it. 

Mr, Raxenr. I am through. 

Dr. Jounson. I called attention in my paper the other day to a 
fact which I think may help answer the question which Judge Raker 
nsked me just a little while ago: That there has been quite a flow both 
of Neproes and blacks, so-called, blacks and Mexicans into this coun- 
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try in the last 11 years, nearly 5,000 per year of the Japanese and 


13,000 or 14,000 on the average of the Mexicans, and they come in—— — 


Mr. Box (interposing). Just there, you are assuming they ure com- 
ing in lawfully from Mexico, not smuggled in? 

Dr. Jonnson. Surely, lawfully; and that about—we have the ad- 
ditional fact that these people become United States citizens, and that 
makes it very hard on the Japanese to understand why they should 
be discriminated against. Take the matter of schools: The Negro 
children sit with the American children in schools—— 

The CHarrman (interposing). Not in all States. 

Dr. Jounson. Beg pardon? 

The CHarrman. Not in all States. 

Dr. Jounson. In this State they can, and I am of the opinion, and 
I think I am correct in this, that even Negroes and whites may inter- 
marry in this State—— 

Mr, Raxer (interposing). Doctor, you say that the Negroes and 
whites can intermarry in this State? | 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Doctor, section 60 absolutely prohibits it. 

Dr. Jounson. I did not state that as a fact. 1 said I thought—— 

Mr. Raxer (interposing). You stated a while ago that the Japanese 
were not permitted and that the Negroes, mongrels, as they are called 
in the code. That is the new amendment to the section within the last 
10 or 15 years, but the first section has been in the statute book ever 
since it was enacted in 1872. Why do you bring in now the question 
of whites and Negroes in connection with an examination of this 
kind, when we are trying to get your attitude upon the Japanese? 

Dr. Jomnson. Simply because I think a great deal of this is 
founded upon legislation rather than upon economic conditions, this 
question of race prejudice, and it seems to me we ought to look at the 
question broadly in comparison with what we have done for other 
races. That is my reason for doing it. 

Mr. Raker. And having one difliculty, we are to add another here. 

Dr. Jonnson. My opinion is this, Judge 

Mr. Raxer (interposing). I would like to get your answer to that 
ee Having one difficulty in the South and in the East, we 
should do all in our power to prevent another difficulty coming up in 
the West. | 

Dr. Jonson. I don’t think you quite get my viewpoint. If it is 
recognized that there is 2» menace on the part of the Negroes, I can 
not see how the United States Government can be consistent, allow- 
ing 5,000 blacks per year to come into this country and at the same 
time trying to prevent less than 2,000 Japanese coming it. 

Mr. Srxcev. Doctor, from your statement just now it seems as 
though you may have been reading or in touch with the doctor in 
Chicago, the editor of some magazine that has been advocating the 
restriction of the colored people coming into this country. | 

Dr. Jonnson. I have not read it at all. Iam getting my informn- 
tion entirely from Mr. Hitchborn’s reports. 

Mr. Sircex. Because the same language was practically used by 
him. It may be a coincidence. 7 

Dr. Jonnson. Entirely a coincidence. Iam not familiar with that 
discussion at all. I have gotten all my information fromm (his book. 
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The Crairman. Have you covered everything, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Sirarz, Just a question or two before you go. Are there any 
night schools maintained in the State of California where adults com- 
a Saas Japan can go and be taught English ? 

r. Jounson. I think in connection with many of the high schools 
there are such night schools at the present time. 

Mr. Sreceu. Such places where they can learn elementary English ? 

Dr. Jonson. That, as I say, in connection with the night schools 
maintained in the high schools in this State, there are opportunities 
now for adolescent Orientals to learn the English language. Of 
course, we have our mission night schools. You are asking con- 
cerning the public schools. We have all through the State, in various 
cities, the Christian churches where there are night schools for teach- 
ing english, and we have in California a Japanese school in San 
Irancisco, of quite a high grade, where there are 160 to 200 pupils 
during the year that are taking a regular systematic course, and as 
they graduate from there they go into the high school in some cases, 
but in many cases directly into the university. 

Mr. Varix. Doctor, in giving the figures of Mexicans and Japan- 
ese and blacks that you attempted to give, you gave the figures fur- 
nished by the Immigration Department ? 

Dr. JouHnson. Yes. 

Mr. Vatrr. You did not take into account the number of Mexicans, 
for instance, who cross the border illegally or 

Dr. JoHNnson (interposing). No. 

Mr, Varix. Nor the number of other aliens who did so. Suppose 
you were informed that the number of Mexicans runs into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. If you had such information, to what extent 
- would it modify your views as to the possible number of Japanese 
coming across in the same way. If a Mexican can come across with- 
out restraint, what is to keep a Japanese from coming across the 
border ? 

Dr. Jounson. My reply to that would be this: That Mexico is full 
of Mexicans, and the conditions there during the last three or four 
years—there has been a natural tendency of many Mexicans to desire 
to get out of the country, which I think would very largely explain 
the large flow from Mexico. As I understand it, there is not a large 
Japanese population in Mexico, and there would not be a natural 
tendency corresponding to that to which you refer. 

Mr. Box. That was the reason why 1 asked you if you knew the 
number of Japanese in Mexico. 

Dr. Jounson. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Box. You don’t know whether it is great or small, do you? 

Dr. Jounson. My judgment is it is not large. | 

Mr. Vaiue. If there is a natural tendency for the Mexicans to get 
out of Mexico, why wouldn’t that same tendency work with the Jap! 

Dr. JOHNSON. Why, naturally so, but, of course, the Mexicans are 
involved in an internal strugele there and the Japanese are not, 0 
course, 1 part of that. 

Mr. Vaits. Well, usually foreigners want to get out of a country 
when there is internal strife. | 

Dr. Jonnson. The Japanese that are down there are there for busi- 
ness purposes, ranching, or any other purposes. 
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Mr. Box. Well, now, in the industrial districts down there, Doctor, 
don’t you imagine that people like the Japanese would be the first to 
try to get out of it and come into a country like ours? 

Dr. Jomnson. Wl, I, of course, have no basis of judgment on that 
question. 

Mr. Box. As to your knowledge of them as a people, they are a 
bright people, they are peace-loving and order-loving poor: and 
don’t yon think if there were large numbers of them in Mexico and 
the conditions were disturbed that they would be among the first that 
would see the advisability of getting out of the country, that is rotten 
with anarchy and disorder into one of the countries like ours? | 

Dr. Jounson. My thought of that would be that the Japanese is 
o very bright race and they are very imaginative and forescoing, and 
they would see the good to come of staying in that country. 

Mr. Box. Have you been along the Rio Grande on the ‘Texas border 
in any of the Mexican cities? 

Dr. Jounson. I was on the Rio Grande; I was at El Paso a few 
months ago. | 

Mr. Box. Did you get across the line? 

Dr. Jonson. I did not get across. It was impossible to get across. 
I went to the internacional border and went as far as I could, but I 
did not get across. 

Mr. Box. You don’t know that on the border towns in the last five 
years there are a large percentage of Japanese and Chinese who were 
there apparently as if they had been driven up against the fence and 
Sn not go any farther. You do not know whether that is so or 
not! 

Dr. Jonnson. I don’t know. I met some Japanese in FE] Paso. 
There is a comparatively small Japanese population in El Paso. 
One of my former students I found there in a laundry, but I did not 
discover that there was a large Japanese population. 

Mr. Box. You did not get over to the other side? 

Dr. Jounson. I did not get over, but I learned many things from 
these Japanese that lived on the El Paso side. 

Mr. Box. Yes, sir. You wouldn’t expect the Jnpanese who had 
come over from Mexico to stop on the Texas side, would you, Doctor, 
if they had come over from Mexico unlawfully, smuggled in and in 
violation of the regulations or just walked in, as the testimony before 
this committee shows, the border line is not protected and they can 


come in almost at will—you wouldn’t expect them to stop on the | 


American side just as soon as they got there, would you? | 

Dr. Jounson. Of course, we don’t know—the Japanese hive 
stopped in the Imperial Valley, and that is rather a remarkable thing. 
If they have stopped in the Imperial Valley, I can not see why under 
the same circumstances they should not stop in El Paso, - 

Mr. Box. Isn’t the Imperial Valley—isn’t it densely populated by 
Japanese ? | 

r. JonNson, There is quite a Japanese population there. 

Mr. Box. If you found that the Japanese were far back of tho 
Texas border in those cities along the Rio Grande, you wouldn’t 
think that the conditions were the same or similar to any of the 
causes to be associated with the other cases where there are many 
Japanese. Those conditions would not be the same? - 
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Dr. Jounson, Of course, I can not to your satisfaction and I can 
not to my own satisfaction answer questions of that kind. because it 
is nn acndemic one and does not really deal with the facts which have 
brought about the situation. 

The Cuamman, I don’t think we care to hear about that any fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Raker. Doctor, you don’t know anything about the immigra- 
tion to Mexico on the west border or along the California Gulf, do 
you, of your own knowledge? 

Dr. Jonnson. No; I do not. 

Mr. Raker. Or you have not seen it, at all events? 

Dr. Jonmnson. No; I have not. My only knowledge, as I say, is 
going down to the Imperial Valley fair; and 

Mr. Raker (interposing). No; I am talking about the west coast 
of Mexico. | 

Dr. Jounson. No. | 

Mr. Raxen. Or the California Gulf 

Dr. Jounson. No. ; 

Mr. Raxrr. You don’t know how many Japanese have been arriv- 
ing, have been entering, for the last 10 years or what may become of 
them after they ect there? ' 

Dr. Jounson. No; I don’t claim to have expert knowledge of that. 

Mr. Raxer. I wanted that in the record. 

- (Witness excused.) 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM T. BONSOR. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

The Cramman. Give your name, address, and business. 

Mr. Bonsor. William T. Bonsor; my address is 318 Angelo Bank 
Building, Sixteenth and Mission Streets. 

The Cramman. We are getting hard pressed for time, but we are 
perfectly willing to hear a brief statement of your story. 

Mr. Bownsor. I will be very bricf. I am a representative of the 
Anti-Jap Laundry League of San Francisco, the San Francisco Labor 
Council, of which I am president, and the California State Federation 
of Labor. The gentleman who just preceded me made a few state- 
ments which I believe need correction. He said that in 1915, or 
during the time that the fair was building or the fair work was being 
constructed, organized labor made an agreement with the Exposi- 
tion Co. So it did, but that agreement was strictly o trade ngree- 
inent, as you make with all employers. There was ncthing of a 
Japanese angle involved in it at all. And in 1913 I personally repre- 
sented organized labor before a committee at Sacramento, requesting a 
limitation of the leasing clause in the alien Jand bill, and Mr. Hitch- 
born, whom he quotes, was present at that particular meeting. 

Organized labor in this city and State to-day is just as much inter- 
ested in the Asiatic question as it ever was. It is behind every word 
of the California Oriental Exclusion League and is officially on ree- 
ord with that league. 

The Cirarrman, You have a statement from that league which we 
enn attach to our record % 

Mr. Bonsor. Yes, sir; I think so. 
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The Crrarrman. Will you try to get a copy and send it to us? 

Mr. Bonsor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We would like to have it in the record. 

Mr. Bonsor. In so far as organized labor is concerned, I want 
to impress particularly upon the committee we are unqualifiedly 
behind every word of ae program of the California Oriental Exclu- 
sion Leage officially and are working to that end all the time, because 
we really know it is absolutely necessary—we have petitioned Con- 
gress for the exclusion of aliens, for the same law as you have against 
the Chinese. Now, what I want to say to the committee particularly 
this morning is concerning this Anti-Jap Laundry League. Lrior 
to the fire in San Francisco there were no Japanese laundries in San 
Francisco except one or two. Shortly after the fire they commenced 
work overnight, and within a short time there were practically 24 
Japanese laundries operating in this city. They cut into the white 
laundry industry to such an extent that this happened: The employ- 
ers and men and women who work in the laundries organized hein: 
selves into this learue in March, 1907—March of 1908—and from 
that day until this they have spent at least $400 every single month 
trying to keep down the Japanese competition. 

ow, the competition of the Japanese in the laundry industry has 

been because they paid the lowest wage and the quality of people 
that work there. They always shave the prices just a little under 
the prices of those who employ white labor, and the white laundries 
had to combine that way to carry on this fight. They have had the 
support all this time of practically every fraternal organization in 
this city, all of the improvement clubs, all of the labor organizations, 
and we have carried on the fight through the daily newspapers by 
letters, telephone appeals, and personal appeals and every kind of an 
appeal that we could possibly think of, and we have succeeded in 
reducing the 24 laundries to 16 at this time. Now, you say that you 
are pressed for time, and I do not care to go into it any further, but 
I would like to answer any particular questions which you may 
desire to ask me. 

The Cyaan, I think you have covered the field pretty well. 
We are trying to avoid cumulative evidence. 

Mr. Vatirx. Just one question. How do the Japanese laundry suc- 
ceed in keeping in business besides paying lower wages? 

Mr. Bonsor. Lower prices. 

Mr. Varte. Lower prices to the customer? ' 

Mr. Bonsor. Yes, sir; always lower—just enough lower to make 


it—— 

Mr. Vas (interposing). How do the white laundries keep down 
the competition ? 

Mr. Bonsor. By this fight of the Anti-Jap Laundry League, try- 
ing to convince the people they are doing the wrong thing. Although 
the lower prices will always appeal to some, you understand. 

Mr. Box. It appeals to most of the members of this committee. 
Do the Japanese do the work as well as the other laundries? 

Mr. Bonsor. Practically so. I would say just as good. 

Mr. Box. That is all. — Be eae 

Mr. Srecev. The agitation that your organization is.doing, Is simtt- 
lar to the Anti-Oriental Lengue agitation as continued here for the 
lect QBN waarve an the Poe ic corct Strtec ? 
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Mr. Ronsor. Exactly so. 

Mr. Srecen. Local agitation ? 

Mr. Bonsor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamaan. The Japanese observe the child-labor laws and 
the sanitary laws? 

Mr. Bonsor. Yes; so far as we know they observe the child-labor 
Jaw and the sanitary laws. 

Mr. Siecen. In other words, you are conducting what would be 
commonly called an anti-Japanese laundry boycott? 

Mr. Bonsor. Yes; that is it exactly. 

Mr. Surern, Not based upon racial but upon economic grounds? 

Mr. Bonsor. Absolutely. 

Mr. Stvcen. That is all. 

The Cnamman. I believe that is all. Thank you very much for 
your statement. Now, Mr. Kawakami, we will call Mr. Healy. 


TESTIMONY OF P. J. HEALY. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

The Cirarrman. Mr. Healy, have you some knowledve that you 
can give at this inquiry, briefly ? 

Mr. Hrary. Well, only the knowledge, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
passed through all this antioriental agitation since it was commenced 
in this State and that I was one of the 883 who voted against the 
persecution of the Japanese at that time, and that I do not see any 
utility now in this attempted persecuted—active persecution of the 
Japanese race, as the Japanese are. 

The Cuamman. You mean to say 

Mr. Heary (interposing). I mean to say that it is a great detri- 
ment. While we are paying from 6G to 10 cents a pound for potatoes, 
I think there is a great deal more room iu the State of California 
for a great many more Shimas, and I think that if there were no 
Japanese here we would probably have to pay more. In that sense, 
in the economic sense, J am not in favor of their persecution, and I 
think it has a tendency to persecute. 


The Crairman. You think this hearing has a tendency to perse- 


cute the Japanese ? 

Mr, Wary. Yes: I think that is the effect. It might not be the 
intention. I do not say it is the intention 

The Curate an (interposing). Well, now, of course this investi- 
eation is not to last very long. We will be out of the Stete in a very 
short tine. 

Mr. Sircer. (interposing). Now, as a matter of fact, the Japanese 
newspapers, the translations of which is published in Tuesday’s Ex- 
aminer, stated that it considered this hearing one of the fairest that 
possibly could be made on the subject. 

Mr. Hraty. I think it does 

Mr. Su:cer. (interposing). You realize this committee is trying to 
conduct a fair examination in a fair manner? 

Mr. ITrany. T do, sir. 

Mr. Steaes. And to get the facts only? 

Mr. Hevny. Ido; yes. But notwithstanding that fact, I feel this 
commission is here for the purpose of taking testimony; and that it 
has a tendency to persecute the Japanese. 
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The Crrarrman. This committee is in the course of the preparation 
of levislation affecting, among other things, the boundaries and many 
thines of that kind that come within its jurisdiction of general imm1- 
eration laws. 

Mr. Stearn. I might also say that this committee was not ap- 

ointed now to preside and take this testimony; it was appointed 
last November, end we have sat in the IXast and other places, taking 
up the gencral immigration question everywhere. . 

The Cnamman. Now, in regard to your statement that this com- 
mittee’s work is not helpful in reaching a solution of the situation, 
would you be inclined to limit the number at all that meht come in? 

Mr. Meare. The same limitation, I think, as would be placed on 
all other immigrants. 

The Cuamrman. You are inclined to favor the percentage plan? 

Mr. Heary. Well, I do not know that I care to make any formal 
statement about it, percentage or anything else. I think probabl 
we might probably limit immigration, but 1 wouldn’t make any dif- 
ferent limitation on the Japanese as compared to anybody else. _ 

The Cuamman. Would you reopen immigration to the Chinese? 

Mr. Hrary. I would. 

The Crainman. Yes; and to the Hindus? 

Mr. Wray. Yes; I would treat them the same. 

The Cramman. I believe that is all. - : 

Mr. Srrart. How long have you been a resident here? 

Mr. Weary. About 52 years. 

Mr. Sreart. For your information and for the information of 
others, because I have heard that statement in various parts of the 
State, I desire to state that this is a standing committee of the House 
of Representatives of the United States; that this is not a committee 
just appointed for the purpose of coming here. This committee 
was appointed to investigate, administer oaths, and call witnesses 
last November; that this committee has power and is trying to use 
that power and will exercise that power in various parts of the coun- 
try for the purpose of gathering data, information, observations, and 
witnesses in order to properly prepure certain legislation. 

Mr. Hearty. I agree with you. 

Mr. Sreocer, We are gathering information, we are trying to make 
this xs fair and as impartial hearing as possible under the circum- 
stances. 

The Cuarrman, You are in business here 

Mr. Hearty. Yes, sir. | 

The Cratmrman. What is your business? 

Mr, Hrary. I buy and sell books for a living. 

The Caamaan. Any other questions? We are very much obliged 
to you for your time. We are now ready for Mr. Kawakami. , 


TESTIMONY OF K. K. KAWAKAMI. 


The witness was duly sworn.) 7 
ho CHarrman, Mr. Kawakami, how long have you lived in San 
Francisco—first state your name and addtess. 
Mr, Kawaxamy, K. K, Kawakami, 504 Chronicle Building. 
The Cirairman. Now, then, how long have you lived, inthis city ¢ 
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Mr, Kawakamr. In San Francisco? : 
The Citairman. Well 
Mr. Kawakami (interposing). Six years. 
The Cuamman, And where before then? 
Mr, Kawaxami, I have been in this country, altogether, rbout 19 
ears, and I lived in many parts of the country; in Chicago, New 
ork, in Seattle, I think. , | 
Mr. Sizcry. How old are you, Mr. Kawakami? 
Mr. Kawakanr. Forty-five. 
Mr. Sieaen. And are you a graduate of a university? 
Mr, Kawanamr. I did not graduate from any university. 
Mr. Seu What schools did you have before coming to this 
- countr 
Mr. i aici I went to the lower schools in J apan. 
Mr. Sircen. Were you admitted to the bar there? 
Mr. Kawaxamr. No. 
oe SrEcEL. Now, after you. came here, what work did you start 
to do 
Mr. Kawaxamy. I spent one year in the: University of ee but 
I did not graduate. , aa | 
Mr. Srece,, What year was that? .. 
Mr. Kawaxant. 1902, I think. 3 
‘Mr. Siecex. Then tell us a other alieils or colleges ¢ or univer- 
sity which you have attended? | — 

Kawakami. I spent half a year in Wisconsin. | 

Mr. Srecen. At Madison, Wis. rth we 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes, sir. — han = 

~My. Sreaex. What year was that? | 

Mr, Kawaxami. 1903. | 

Mr. Srecev. Now, since that time have you. attended other unl- 
versities? i eid. Wrath ~ a ane 

Mr. Kawaxamr. No, | 

Mr. Srecet, And you are married? 

Mr, Kawaxkamt. va. sir. 

Mr. Sreceu, Have you any children? | 

Mr. Kawaxami. Yes; three children. | . 

Mr. Sreaeny. Where’ were you married? | , 

Mr. Kawaxamy, In Chicago; near Chicago. | 

Mr. Srecen, And when was that] enacts 
* Mr. Kawaxaa. In 1908, I think. 

a Srecry, You ceptainly, — your marriage date, don’t 

ou 
: Mr. Kawaxamr. I am a J apanese., r don't remember those things. 

Mr. Siecen, Don’t you attach any importance to the date of your 
marria e with your wife? 

Cawaxant. Well, my wife—-she remember it, but I always for- 
oi a even my birth date, or you know my wife give me a birthday 
present but I do not know anything about my birthday. . 

Mr. Siecen, Well, that is, she observes a, er very often or 
observes it once ina while? , ...; 2 a . 
Mr. Kawakami. My wife seems to observe it. 
The Citaimman. You are pretty well. pl aaaeeia with Dr, Glick? 
Mr. Wawanas Yeu. Qi ei | 
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The Crairman. How long have you | known him? | 

Mr. Kawaxami. I have known him since 1918. 

The Cuairman. Where did you first mect him? 

Mr. Kawakamt. In San Francisco—no; it was in Chicago. 

Mr. Siegen. In Chicago? 

Mr. Kawaxami. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smecen, Were you living there at that time? - 

Mr. Kawaxamt. I was just about living there. 

Mr, Srecet. What had you been doing in Chicago at that time? 

Mr. Kawakami. I did not live in Chicago. I lived in a little town 
called Monane, a little town. I was lecturing. 

Mr. Srecet. How long have you been a wr “iter 2 


Mr. Kawakami. Why ever since I graduated from school. Perhaps - 


before that, too. I have always been a newspaper man since I grad- 
uated from a colleye. I have always been a newspaper reporter— 
cub reporter. 

Mr. Sircer. And you started your journalistic and liter ary experi- 
ence upon which newspaper ? 

Mr. Kawatamt. Yes. 

Mr. Stecen. Which one? 

Mr. Kawakami. Oh, in Japan ? 

Mr. Srraen. Yes. : i 

Mr. Kawakami. A little paper called Yoaji. It is rather hard to 
spell it for you. - 

Mr. Sircet. Would you kindly do sot 

Mr. Kawaxamy, Y-o-a-j-1. It was a ve cf celia: newspaper. 

The Cramman. When you say “radical,” do you mean anti-Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Not only anti- Government, but of socialistic 
tendencies and interests. 
; Ete Crairman. What 1s your full name, what is the first K stant 
or? 

Mr. Kawaxant. For Karl, I wanted to be the Karl Marx of Japan. 

The Cyarrwan. You wanted to ne the Karl Marx of the Jap- 
anese ? 

Mr. Kawaxamt., Yes. _ : 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever have any luck in doing it? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. No. I lost everything in doing that. That is 
why I came to this country. 

Mr. Srecev. You wanted to be what is known as the double of 
Karl Marx, and that is why you took the letters K. K.? . 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes; the first letter given to me by my parents 
is Kiosi, and I took the Karl and the Marx myself. 
‘i Craran, In other words, are you still following Karl 

arx 

Mr. Kawakami. Well, not in the last several years, I aus been 
doing all sorts of things. My socialism became somewhat obstructed, 
but still I believe in the fundamental priciples of socialism, and 
whenever I go back to Japan, why the detectives ¢ 20 after 1 me. 

The Crramman. When you go back to J apant © | 

Mr. Kawaxamy. Yes. 7 : 

Mr, Strcen, In other words—— 

Mr. Kawaxamr (interposing). In other Word I-seem to is’ per- 
gona non grata with the Japnnese Government. J ie, 
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Mr. Srecet. Leaving the question as to that, how many times have 
you been back to Japan? 

Mr. Kawakami. Twice, I think. Twice. 

Mr. Srearvn. Give us the clates, please. 

Mr. Kawakamr, 1908 and 1917. 

Mr. SreceL.. When did you return to Japan the last time? 

Mr. Kawakami. The fall of 1917. 

Mr. Steaen. And you, were married, you state, a little while ago, 
near Chicago, Il. 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Sisurn. And did yon marry an American? 

Mr. Kawanxamt, Yes. 

Mr. Srecen. And was she of white descent ? 

Mr. Kawaxamri. Yes; Anglo; I don’t think she is very much whiter 
than me, though. 

Mr. Sreaeu. That is a matter for your own personal opinion. You 
ought to know. However, that is not the question at all here. Have 
you objection to telling us how your relationship has been in the 
sense so far as the outside world is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Kawakami. I do not care to expose my private family life. 

Mr. Srrcrx. Oh, no; I did not ask you to do that. I mean—— 

Mr. Kawarami (interposing). It makes no difference. It has 
always been happy. 

Mr. Sircet., I am not asking you about the internal family life. 
I did not intend to refer to that at all. 

Mr. Kawaxanmr, Yes. 

Mr. Siecru. I mean to say how have you found Americans in gen- 
eral treating you, receiving you, etc. ? | | 

Mr. Kawaxamr. I have been received cordially everywhere. 

The CuratrrMan. You got tired of the Marx business, didn’t you? 

Mr. Kawaxamy. Well, no} not tired; yet that is tiresome business, 
because the work of pioneering is very hard work. 

The CrrarrMan. Now, you belong to the Japanese Association of 
America ? | 

Mr. Kawaxamr. I am a member of the executive committee. 

The Cuairman. You are a member of the executive committee? 

Mr, Kawaxamri. Yes. 

The Cuairsan. Do you belong to the Japanese Association of 
San Francisco ? 

Mr. Kawakami. No; T do not belong to it. 

The Cirainaan. The Japanese Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

The Curairman. The Japanese Agricultural Association ? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. I think I am on the advisory board, although I 
do not attend the meetings of the board. , 

The Cuarrman. Japanese Y. M. C. A.? - | 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes; Iam chairman of the management commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A. 

_ The Crramman. The Japanese Society, the Club? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

The Crramman. Do you maintain a press bureau? 

Mr. Kawanamt. I cull it a bureau of literary service. | 

Phe Ciraisan, Are you on terms with the Japuanose consul here? 
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Mr. Kawaxkamr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You are on his side? 

Mr, Kawakami. Oh, well, in a business way IT am friendly with 
him, and socially, but sometimes we (lisagree on many questions. 

The Cramaan. Did you say you had “trouble with the Japanese 
Government at one time? 
~ Mr. Kawakami. Yes; before I came to this dainty: 

The Cuamsan,. They did not exile you, did they ? 

Mr. Kawakami. No; it was rather awkward for me to stay there. 

The Cuainaan. Iad no trouble going back? 


Mr. Kawaxasrt. No trouble; but, as I say, I seemed to be under | 


espionage when I returned. 

My, Stecen. That was at the time of the war, was it not? 

Mr. Kawakami. Well, no—you are referring to which time? 

Mr. Sircer. In 1917, when you were there the lust time; that was 
at the time the war was on? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes; but 1908—— | | 

Mr. Stecen (inter osing). We are referring to the last time. 

The Cuarrman. Who pays the expenses of your office? 

Mr. Kawakami. I pay it; that is, I pay it with the earnings of 
my work. 

The Crtramman. You receive no payment from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. I get compensation for any work that I do 
for the Japanese consul or Japanese associations, or Mr. Shima, or 
anybody else. 

The Cuarraan. Does that amount to about $250 a month? 

Mr. Kawakami. Well, it ought to be more than that. 

The CHamman. Your work is worth more than that? - 

Mr. Kawakami. Because I have to pay the stenographer, ete. 

The Carman. Tow many people do you have in your office? 

Mr, Kawaxamer. Only one.’ 

The Cuamman,. Only the stenogr apher? + 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 


The Cuamman. Now, you wrote these letters to the committee 3— 


few days ago? 
Mr. Kawaxkamr. Yes, sir. 
The Cramman. That one dated J uly 13, 1920? 
Mr. Kawaxamyr. Yes. a 
The Cuarrman, Are the facts in that letter correct? : 
Mr. Kawaxamy, It is correct. co 
The Cuairman. It is correct? | ce 
Mr. KawaxaAmi. Yes. | _. ae oe 
Mr. Vaine. Let me see it. | 
Mr. Siecen, You rend the letter carefully betore you signed itt 
Mr. Kawaxant. Yes. 
Mr. Sieacet. And the letter in question was dictated by you? 
Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 
Mr. Stxeun. And it is supposed to contain a true version of the 
incidents referred to in the letter # 
Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes; everything is correct in there; every ching i 1:3 
correct; every statement is correct, 
Mr, Srecen. You read it very carefully hetare’ your tee it? 
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Mr. Kawakami. Yes. ,; 

The Cnamman. And you think your letter onght not to be pub- 
lished ? 

Mr. Kawaxama It ought to be confidential. 

The Cuamrman,. It ought to be confidential ? 

Mr. Kawaxami. Yes; on the ground that 

The Coamman (interposing). Just a minute. You think it 
should be confidential ¢ | 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

The Cirainman. Why did you send three copies? 

Mr. Kawaxami. Oh, because your committee consists of a number 
of people, and I thought it more convenient for you to have more 
than one copy. | 

The Cramman. You had read that these hearings were to be 
public hearings? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Srecext. You did not say in the letter it was to be deemed 
confidential, did you? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. I did not state that. 

Mr. Stecen. You did not state it in this letter? 

The CyammMan (interrupting). Let us be fair about this. Ie 
said, “In conclusion, I beg to say that I shall be very glad to appear 
before your committee at uny time and answer any question relating 
to this letter.” 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

The Cuamman. You knew that Senator Phelan had been a wit- 
ness before this committee on July 12? 

Mr. Kawaxami. Yes. | | 

The Crrairman. And that he had made a statement respecting 
these three letters ? | 

Mr. Kawaranit. Yes. 3) st ro 

The Cuamman. Which you will identify as yours, identifying 
them as No. 1, a letter addressed by you to Dr. Gulick ? 

Mr. Kawaxani. Yes. 

The Crrarsan. Now you admit that you wrote that letter? 

Mr. Kawaxamti. Yes. | 

The Crrarrman. And sent it to the doctor and received a reply! 

Mr, Kawaxamr. Yes. | 
_ The Cuamman. You wanted to get him to come out here, you 

wanted to get Dr. Gulick out here? se | 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. | , 

The Cuatrman. Now, the letter No. 2, which is written by you to 
Col. John P. Irish? ! | 

Mr, Kawanami. Yes. 7° ! 

The Cuamman. Did you write that letter? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes. | 

The Cratrman. Did you sign it? 

Mr. Kawaxanr. No. | | 

The Ciuamsan. The letter was written by you in the name of 
George Shima, president of the Japanese Association of America, 
you wrote that to Gov. Stephens. You wrote that letter 4 

Mr. Kawanami Yes. 0 Le 

Phe Cisamman. Did you sign it? 


e 
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Mr. Kawakami. No. 

The CuairmMan., Did you show it to Mr. Shima? 

Mr. Kawaxanut. After—I think two or three days, perhaps, after 
1 wrote it. 

The Cramman. When did you write it? 

Mr. Kawakami. Just a minute. Would it not be advisable and 
proper for me to request that this hearing be mado an executive ses- 
sion, because this is outside of the proper scope of the investigation, 
and it concerns the personality of a distinguished citizen of San 
I'rancirco. It is not necessary to have this published, 

The Cnamman. Why, it has already been published. 

Mr. Kawakami. Not the whole thing? 

The Crairsan. You didn’t. have a talk with Senator Phelan, 
did you? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. No. 

The Cramaan. You did not have a talk with Gov. Stephens? 

Mr. Kawaxkamt. No. 

The Cirairman. You did have a tall with Mr. Shima? 

Mr. Kawakami, Yes. 

The Ciramman. When was that? 

Mr. Kawakami. You mean 

The Carman ( interposing). About letter No. 3? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes, sir. 

The Crrairwan. When did you talk? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. I told him, I think, about three oe after I wrote 
it, and he didn’t—no, he doesn’t read those things very carefully; 
so I told him what is in it, and I said would he sign it and he said 
no; so I said all right. I took it from him and put it in my pocket. 

The Ciramman. Did you tear it up? 

Mr. Kawakami, No. 

The CuHairman, You did not tear the letter up in ‘Shima’ s presence ? 

Mr. Kawakamr. No; I did not. 

The Cxranaran. You are sure? 

Mr. Kawakami. Sure. 

Mr. Sircet. How many copies of that letter did: you make? 

Mr, Kawaxanr. I think I made three copies. 

Mr, Stecen. Originals or carbons? 

Mr. Kawaxant. Two carbons and one original—— 

The Cuairman (interposing). Wait a minute. Now, you state 
that you asked Shima to sign the letter? 

Mr. Kawaxanmr, Yes. 

The Crairman,. And you wanted to send it to the governor then? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. I did not. es 

The Cuamrman,. You did not want Lo? 

Mr, Kawakami. No. 

The Cuaimrman. What did you want to prot Shima to sign it for? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. You see, I did not mean anything about asking 
him to sign it. I just told him what I w rote, and I did not give 
him my intention. 

The Ciaran. You did not what? 

Mr, Kawaxamr, I did not give him my intention. 

Mr. Siraen. You did not disclose your intention to Mr. Shima?_ 

Mr. Kawaxamr. No; because this reply—he might tell inadver- 
tently to some of the Japunese friends about it) and itis possible 
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that the story might go into the Japanese papers, and in these days 
what is written in the Japanese papers is iminediately translated 
and printed in the Exammer or the Sacramento Bee, and I did not 
want that. 

Mr. Siraen, That is unfortunate for you folks. 

Mr. Kawakami. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Sircen, Isn’t that unfortunate from your Btancpor’ 

Mr. Kawakami. Well, I don’t know. 

Mr. Sirgen, Ie verything ought to be concealed ? 

Mr. Kawakami. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Sircet. Yes. Are they correct translations, as a rule? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Sometimes it is pretty badly distorted. 

Mr. SreceL, Well, it is pretty hard to get a good translation ? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. I do not know about that. 

The Crramman. Now, let us see about this. Do you remember 
when you wrote the letter to Dr. Gulick? | 

Mr. Kawakami. Let me see. I have got the date there. I gave it 
to you there. 

The CirairMan, June 25, 1919? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. I think that is right; yes. 

eae Ciainman. Now, when se you write the letter to the gov- 
ernor 

Mr. Kawaxkamt. That date is given here—November 7. 

The Cuatrman. November 7 or 17? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Seventh. 

The Crrairman. All right. Well, now, as a matter of fact, didn’t 
ou talk over with George Shima ‘the advisability of sending that 
etter to the yovernor 

Mr. Kawaxamt. No. 

The Cuairman, You are sure that you did not? 

Mr. Kawaxamy, I did not. 

one Cuarrman. And didn’t he talk with you why it should not be 
sent 

Mr, Kawaxamt. No. 

The Cuainman, No? 

Mr. Kawakami. No; he did not express any opinion. I said to 
him, “ Will eo sign this?” He said, “ No; I do not thing I will sign 
it.” I said, “All right; I will keep it, » and kept it. 

Mr. Sircen. Did’ you have any talk with Mr. Shima before you pre- 
pared the letter ¢ 

Mr. Kawakami. The letter, which? | 

Mr. Siraen. The letter.to the vovernor ¢ 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

Mr. Stearn, Did you have any talk with any other person q 

Mr. Kawaxamr. No. 

Mr, Sirceyt. Would you mind explaining to this committee how you 
‘came to prepare such a letter ? | 

Mr. Kawakami. Because the governor has been attacking the Sena- 
tor quite freely, and I thought that a letter addressed to the governor, 

why, would stand the best chance of getting published by the Senator, 
and unless it was published I would not know whether he had got it in 
that way, and I said in this letter nothing improper, in my judgment, 
even tf it was sizned by Mr. Shima and absolutely sent! -I do not 
Chink it is anything i pnpEODer: 
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The CHamman. No? 
Mr. Kawakami. No. 


The Charman. You did not think it was improper when you talked | 


to Mr. Shima, did you ? 

Mr. Kawaxaan. No. 

The Cnamman. You thought it was all right? . 

Mr. Kawaxamr. All right, because I had—— — 

The CHamMan (interposing). If Shima had signed it it would have 
been sent ? 

Mr. Kawakami. No; I would not have sent it. That isn’t—that 
wasn’t my intention. : 

The Crramman. And yet it was a proper letter 4 

Mr. Kawakami. Proper. It ought to be proper, because the Senator 
could not publish anything high | is improper that way against the 
governor. 

Mr. Sircen. In other words, this was a plan or scheme of yours? 

Mr. Kawaxami. A se heme; yes. | 

Mr. Srecen. Wasn’t it up to your attempting any such scheme or 
plan involving the governor of California? 

Mr. Kawakami. Simply because I wanted—— __ 

Mr. Srxcen (interposing). And against United States Senator? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Because I wanted to know whether my letters could 
be trusted in the United States mail. I wanted to find out whether my 
letters had been taken from the mail. | | 

Mr. SirceL. Well, you are satisfied now, arin you, that letters sent. 
through the mail get to their destination without being tampered with 
by the Federal officials?) Answer that yes or no. 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes; they get the letter all right, but they can open: 
it and copy it. | 

The Cuarrman. But they didnot? "' ° —t | | 

Mr. Kawakami, He did not, because this letter never went out of 
my office. : 

The CHarrman. What? 

Mr. ICawaxkamri. It was in my clothes, 

The Cuairman. It didn’t go out of your office except when you 
carried it to George Shima? | 

Mr. Kawakams, Beg pardon? — a : | 

The Cnarrman. It dn t go out of a possession steal when you 
carried it to George Shima, when you showed it to Mr. Shima } in 1 the 
office of the Japanese Association of America} oo : 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. ghee eral 2 

The Cuainman. That is where you showed it to him - : 
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r, Kawakami. Yes. 
The Crrainman. Is that your office—the' Tapani on we 
America ¢ ' ce 
' Mr. Kawaxamt. No; that is Mr. Kunsak’s' )’ *' ' sates ‘ 
The CuHarrman. Have you pot the J apanese pic stationery 
in our literary service office? 
fr. Kawaxamr. Yes; I have. - In addition’ to' my: regular news- 
aper work I do quite a ‘vit of letter writing for Mr. Shima. T write 
his } personal letters sometimes in English, because ‘he’ has no proper 
a ee to write letters in English. ' oC 


The Cuarrman. So you wrote his letters?!" : — 2) : 
poutine eefpivad NU ee ee 2 
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Mr. Kawakami. I have his private stationery nt my office. T have 
the Japanese association’s president’s stationery in iny office. 
charge everything I write. 

The Cuamman. Yes. You have the stntionery of the Japanese 
Association of San Francisco in your office? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

The Cramman. Ilave you got the stationery of the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce in your office? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. No. | 

The Cramman. None? 

Mr. Kawakami. None whatever. 

The Cuainman. Have you had any? 

Mr. Kawakami. No; because I do not do any work for them. 

The C11airMan. Japanese Y. M,C, A.? 

Mr. Kawaxami. Yes. 

The CuHairmMan. J apanese BOGEN: you don’t belong to that? 

Mr. Kawaxamy. No. 

a CiraIrMAN. So you are a sort of a clearing igus for all of 
them 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes; for anybody who pays me for doing that 
work. © 

The Cuatnman. Have you got the stationery of the Japanese con- 
sul? 

Mr. Kawakami, I think I hhave—yes; I have written ate a ew 
letters for him. 

The Cuainman. Without dictation you write—— 

Mr. Kawakami Gnberpene Sometimes I dictate. . 

The Cramrman. You get up the ideas? 

Mr. Kawaxamy. Yes; he tells me what he wants me to write— 
“aap a by telephone—and I do it, and if Mr. anus wants me 
to do it 

| The Cuairman (interposing). “Has Mr. Shima got a very high 
opinion of Kar] Marx? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. No; I don’t think so. ‘He hes a ver y high opinion 
about potatoes, but I do not think much opinion about Karl Marx. 

The Cnamman. Have you sai wr Ong to acs oe nee of the 
foreign office at Tokio? a ety 

Mr, Kawakami. Yes. > | 

‘The Cuatrman. You have had business with him? : 

Mr, Kawakami. While he was here he was very good to a und I 
did a great deal of work for him. 

The Cuarrman. You wrote.to Mr. Matsuoka, Japanese aibassa: 
dor.at Paris? — - ates ! 

Mr. Kawaxramt. Yes: he wanted. me. to go to Paris with him at, 
the peace conference, but.I did not go. 

The Coairman. Did you write pretty frequently to Mr. K. F Fuijai? 

Mr. Kawakami. Which Fuijai_is that , 

The CHAIRMAN. is is the sane in the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington, D. C.? 7 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes; he used to be here in San Fr Francisco, 

The Citsinman, Do you write frequently to him? 

Mr, TAWA EAA, Not. prey ay do not know how long. ago 
I wrote to him... : |. eae hn ar eee ae eee i a 
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The Ciuairman. Do you write him many letters? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

The CHamMan. You do not admit that you are in the employ of 
the Japanese Government? 

Aly. Kawakami. No. 

Tho Cuamman. At all? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. No. 

The CuarrMan. Even through the onsilt 

Mr. Kawaxkanrrt. No. 

The Cuamman. Nor the intelligence ser rviee? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

The CramrmMan. Are you a detective? 

Mr. Kawaxamyi, No. nf 

The Crrairnman. You are an amateur detective? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

The Cuairman. You said you were a little bit of a detective. 

Mr. Kawakami. Well, on particular occasions Iam. That is the 
only way I could solve this problem. , 

The Cramman. You have a pretty big job?. 

Mr. Kawakami. No; I do not know it is big or small. 

The Crramman. Are you the propagandist “of the western division 
of the Japanese Government ? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Well, I do not call it propaganda; I call it pub- 
licity ; and it isn’t for the Japanese Government. 

The Cuamman. Who is it for? 

Mr. Kawakami. Who for? Everybody that comes to me to do 
that sort of work. 

The Crramman. They pay you pretty well? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Well, not always. : 

Mr. Sreceu. You are the author of a number of books? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes; about a dozen. | 

The Crramman. Just a minute. Wasn't it planned to make you 
the agent of Japan at Paris? | 

Mr. Kawaxami. During the peace conference the Japanese delega- 
tion wanted to get hold of men who could write other foreign lan- 
guages, for instance, in French, in German, and in English, and they 
could not find the pr oper men to zo to Paris to write in English, nal 
so they could not write me personally, but they wanted me to 20, 
because they thought that I could write in English appr op nee 

‘ The Cramsan. Who wanted you to gor 3 

Mr. Kawaxamri. Matsoako. 2 

The Cnairman. Why didn’t you go? . 

Mr. Kawaxanmr. I could not, because I hod: my work hore and I 
had my home here and my family. 

The CHairman. Do you get free tickets for friends to gO to J apant 

’ Mr. Kawaxamt. To go to J apan ? 

The Cuarrman. On the steamships? 
_ Mr. Kawaxantt. No. 

The al Are you pretty fy jendly w with me steamship ¢ com , 


pany ? | 
Mr. KAWAKAMI. Yes, sir. | Pont 
| The Cuainman. You kind of look after their eee do your | 
Mr. Kawaxamy. I think I have written quite a few things forthom, 
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The Cuatraan. Don’t they ever give you free passage to Japan? 

Mr. Kawakami. I never went on their steamer. 

The Crramman. You never did? 

Mr. Kawakami. No; ] went from Seattle both times. By the way, 
I think I am on the pay roll of the Japanese orca Co. 

The Ciramman. You think you are ? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes. | | 

The Crairman. As publicity man or as ‘agent? 

Mr. Kawanamri. Well, I write articles for the T. K. K. Line every 
month, regularly. 

The Ciaisaan, What about; about business conditions ? 

Mr. Kawakamr. Anything, anything; international trade or ship- 
ping, and sometimes—— 

The Cirainman (interposing). How about the Tapaneee who are 
coming from there to this country; you write about them ¢ 

Mr. Kawaxamy. No; it is published i in English. 

The CHamrman. You are on their pay roll? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

The Ciramman. Now, I want to ask you a little about this fund 
that is said to be raising in the State of Califor nia. 

Mr: Kawakami. Yes. : 

The Cnainsan., What is that? : 

Mr. Kawakami. Well, I don’t know much about it. You see, we 
have—the Japanese Association printed a number of pamphlets ‘und 
leaflets. We have no money for that. We had to raise—that is, they 
raise it by direct contribution from different parties. We never 
decided upon any fixed amount of money to be raised. It all depends 
upon the needs for that amount. 

The Cuatrman. You have to have money: to po out these circu- 
lars to the voters? : : 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

The Cuainman. Is that your anly interest and desire? 

Mr, Kawakamy. Yes. 

The Crramrman. Did you fivure that if the Japanese in California 
could put up $50,000 aoe could get $50,000 more? 

Mr. Kawaxaur. N 

The CrHairmMan. From the Government? 

Mr, Kawaxamr. It does not cost so much. 

The Crrainman, It does not cost so much ? | 

Mr. Kawakami. No. Why, printing the pamphlets and mailing 
it docs not eost $50,000. 

The Caiman, I know, but don’t you help the company news- 
papers a little bit? | 

Mr. Kawakami. Japanese newspapers 

The Cuamman, Yes. 0 | : 

Mr. Kawakami. Not a cent. 

The Cnamman. Not a cent?.. |. 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Not a penny. 

The Cramasrcan.. How about.advertising 2, 

Mr. Kawakami. Why, ‘the Japanese hewspapers are published in 
Japanese, ‘They do not get a penny. 

‘he Camm an. Tow much have you raised? 
Mi, Kawanan. To think Mr, Kanzaki knows more, about-it. 
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Mr. Srecen. Would you kindly tell us about what books you have 
written and the years of their publication ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Oh, I don’t know all the years. Here is the list. 
I have written five books in Japanese and about seven books in Eng- 
lish. ‘Phe title is “Asia at the Door,” the first one is. That is pub- 
lished in 1910 or some time along there. “The American-Japanese 
Relations,” published by Fleming H. Revell Co., and that sold at $2 
the book in 1912. “The Development of Political Ideas of Modern 
Japan,” here is a book which gives my political principles, and that 
is something that displeascs the Japanese Government very much. 
In it I went on and refuted the doctrine of the divinity of the origin 
of the Mikado. I said in it that the institution of the Mikado was 
nothing, but it was very undesirable to the citizenship of Japan, 
something like that. | | 

Mr. Sircen. ‘That was printed in 1903? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. Here is the list.: [Witness produces list 
of books, which ts as follows:] “Asia at the Door,” published by 
Illeming H. Revell Co., price $1.50. “American-Japanese Relations,” 
ea by Fleming H. Revell Co., price $2.“ Development of 
*olitical Ideas of Modern Japan,” published by State University of 
Towa, price $1. “Japan and the 5 ACRE: published by Kei-Sei- 
Sha, Pokyo. “Japan in World Politics,’ Macmillan Co., $1.50. 
“Japan and the World Peace,” Macmillan Co., $1.50. “ Flowers of 
the Orient,” Kei-Sei-Sha, Tokyo. Japanese Books, by K. KX. Kawa- 
kami. History of Germany. Modern Socialism. Industrial Educa- 
tion. Labor auction student Life in America. Here is a book 
that I wrote. : } 

Mr. Sitar. Let me see it, please. This is entitled “ Sociology, Kco- 
nomic, and Political History,” volume No. 2. No. 2 entitled «The 
Political Ideas of Modern Japan,” by Karl K, Kawakami, 1903, 
University Press, Idaho City, Idaho. How many copies of this book 
have you got? st es ¥ 

Mr. Kawakami. The University printed them for me. 

Mr. Sizrcen. Have you many copies of this? 

Mr. Kawakami. How many were printed? 


Mr. Sircet, I mean how many copies have you got. In other 


words can you spare this one? ae sgt 

Mr. Kawakami. No; but if you want you can get it from the Uni- 
versity. It is for sale. : 
Mr, Siegen. I doubt whether the University would have it at this 
time. a ee 
Mr. Kawaxant. They may have it, but Iam going to have it re- 
published. oS 6 ig 

Col, Irisn. TI can get a copy of the book for you. 

Mr. Srecet, We would like to have it very much... 

Col. Intsn. I will take pleasure in securing a copy for you. -' 

The en What is the professor’s name in the Idaho Uni- 
versit = a 
dit. Kawarcan, Shambaugh; Prof. G. F. Shambaugh, of Idaho 
ity. boa oo a | ae. ; 

The Cuairman. Speaking of, professors, do you know Prof, 
Ishihasi? | a HU te a 
Mr, Kawaxamrt. I know him very well. 33.0 ...' 4 | 
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The Cirairman. Professor of Orienta] Tistory at the Stanford 


University ? 

Mr. Kawankamr. Yes. 

The Crraiman. Was he a friend of yours? 

Mir. Kawakame Yes, 

The CHa an. Ilis sister worked here for this Government in the 
time of the war, didn’t she? . 

Mr. Kawakami. I think she was ‘employed up at the post office 
during the war. 

The Cuaisan. Employed in the sa office? | 

Mr. Kawaxamrt, Yes. 

The Curaimrman. Oh, yes. | : 

Mr. Stearn. Have you finished? 

The CuairMan. Yes. 

Mr. Srecen,, Where was she employed? 

Mr. Kawakami. Who? 

Mr. Srecrn. This young lady?’ —~ . 

Mr. Kawaxamy. The central officer dine the war to read letters 
in the post office in Japanese. She was one of the censors. 

The Crarirsan. You talked to her about it, did you? 

Mr. Kawaxamti. No; I did not. 

Mr. Sircen. Are you on the pa roll of any other corporation, 
country or individual, or partnership except those which you have 
mentioned here to- day? ea 

Mr. Kawaxamr, Not regularly. Not even in the case of the steam- 
ship company, I do not know whether I can call myself on_the 
regular pay roll. I get various amounts of compensation, no fixed 
amount, depends upon the amount of writing that I do for them 
Sometimes I do—I might write five pages and sometimes six pages. 
Of course, the payment is different in each case. 

Mr. Srecex. Now, let me ask you, do you state that you object to 


this letter being published i in full, and I am referring now to your © 


letter t July 13, 1920, and addressed. to.the Immigration Com- 
mittee 

Mr. KAWAKAMI, Well, I think it ‘would be better not to have it 
published. 

The Cuamman. If you have no better objection I do not see why 
this matter should not bo made a part of the record. 

Mr. Varrz. I will insist it go in. 

Mr. Srecen. We can not have any matters before this commission, 
while wo are poreine: panne mee anes which can be. considered 
secret. 

Mr. Vine I want to ‘ask one or two questions at any time you Are 
finished. | 

The Cratrman. I am finished. 

Mr. Vaitz, Mr. Kawakami, this letter of Noveniber 7, 1919. 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes. 

Mr. Varin. You sy it was designated as a trap oF Senator 
Phelan? . | oe ottena call , | 

Mr, henrerer a Ves iiaty. dint wa 

Mr. Vaitr. It was important, was it, that. it t should appear to have 
been dictuted or prepared by Mr. Shima? 7 
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Mr. Kawaxamt, Yes, 1t was; because he is the president of the 
Japanese Association, and he ‘is considered one of the most im- 
portant Japanese in California. 

Mr. Varies. It was necessary, for the success of the scheme, that 
the letter not appear to have been written by you? 

Mr. Kawakamr. Yes; as president of the Japanese Association. 

Mr. Varrz. How does that appear in this letter; now d: 7 you carry 
out that idea or intention? 

Mr. Kawaxamy. Carry qut, what do you mean? 

Mr. Vattx. How did you make this letter appear to have been pre- 
pared or written by Mr. Shima? 

Mr, Kawaxamt. It started, “ As president of the Japanese Asso- 
ciation of America.” 

Mr. Varner. And in that way you identified him ? 

Mr. Kawaxamy. Yes. 3 

Mr. Vare. In any other way there? 


Mr. Kawakami. As a farmer intensely interested in ‘the a ricul- 


tural development in this State. Why, nobody but George Shima 
does that. 

Mr. Vattz. Nobody but George Shima would be o farmer in- 
tensely interested in the agricultural developient: of this State? 

Mr. Kawakami, Yes. 

Mr. Vattr. From the form of the letter it would supe ap- 
pear to have been prepared by Mr. Shima? 

Mr. Kawaxamt,. Yes. 

Mr. Vaitr. Then, why was it necessary to ask Mr. Shima to sign it? 

Mr, Kawakami. Well, I said—I had showed it to him, you know. 


Some time I was sure that it would crop up in the newspapers, and 


at that time Mr. Shima ought to be advised previously that I had 
written that letter, but I did not tell him of the intention in whiclr 
I wrote it. 

Mr. Vairx. Why should he be advised of it at all except to be ad- 
vised of the possible intention it was written ? 

Mr. Kawaxramr, I did not tell him the pirpors for the reason I 
already told you. 

Mr. Vary. Then, you were willing he should sign it, not knowing 
at the time it was intended as a trap? . | 

Mr. Kawaxamt. I did not want him to know it at that time, 

Mr. Vaitx, You say in here—wait minute, Cross that out, 

Mr. Kawakami. That letter was in the stenographic notebook just 
like this previous to this one. That covers a period from January 21 
to April 2 [the witness produces a stenographic notebook]. 

Mr. Vattp. Is you stenographer in the habit of keeping her notes 
for future reference? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. What do you mean? 3) 1 

Mr. Vaire. Is she in the habit of keeping her notebooks f for future 
reference? i 

Mr. Kawakami. When she was through? ae 

Mr. Varite. She had not been in the habit of keeping her steno- 
graphic notebooks, she had been in the habit of throwing them away? 

Mr, Kawaxamyi. Yes. 

Mr. Vattz. Do you know what system of shorthand your slenoy- 
rapher uses? 
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Mr. Kawaxamr. I do not know the form of system of shorthand, 
but that is it there. 

Mr. Vaire. You know, do you not, it is somewhat difficult for even 
a good stenographer to read his own notes after they become old ? 

"Mr. Kawanamt I do not care anything about it. The only thing 
I wanted to find out was whether it was taken from the mail. 

Mr. Vaux. Yes; I am coming to that. 

Mr. Kawaxkamr. I do not care about that. 

Mr. Vaira. Listen a minute. If you want to be sure that the letter 
would be identified as the one prepared for Mr. Shima to sign and 
that there should not be any mistake about the memor: andum, why 
didn’t you throw a carbon copy into the wastebasket instead of using 
the stenographic notes 4 

Mr, Kawaxamt. That would be—because, you see my stenographer 
has been in the habit of throwing this notebook aw ay, and I thought 
he might be getting this from this notebook, and if I threw that away, 
the letter or a carbon copy, why he could use that or the notebook. 

Mr. Variz. I do not understand that. 

Mr. Kawaxamt. If I threw the carbon copy in the basket, then he 
would know that that should not have been done and he might sus- 

ect it. 

: Mr. Vattz. Well, you could have thrown a number of carbon copies 
of different letters in the wastebasket. 

Mr. Kawakami. I have not been throwing carbon copies in the 
wastebasket. 

Mr. Vaitr. Didn’t your basket ever contain carbon copies of letters 
that you had written? 

Mr. Kawaxamri. Oh, sometimes it does; but not that particular 
etter. 

Mr. Varrz. If you sometimes threw carbon copies in it before, the 
ee ye there being one on this occasion woulda ’t allow suspicion, 
would it? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. I don’t know. I don’t care much about it. The 
only thing I wanted to find out was whether they had taken them 
from the mail or from the waste basket. 

Mr. Vaitr. The important thing, if it should be taken, was that it 
could be read, wasn’t it, and understood? | 

Mr. Kawaxanr Y es; I wanted him to get it. 

Mr, Varie. You wanted it to be under stood; you wanted the party 
taking the note book to be able to read the contents of it? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Varix. You wrote this letter on July 17, 1920, to we chairman 
of this committee ? 

Mr. Kawaxant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Varre. It reads as follows: 

DEAR Sir: According to the Stockton dispatch to the San Francisco papers 
this morning, Mr. Shima told the committee that IT had shown him the letter 
which I wrote to the governor for him and that he did not sign the letter. 

Mr, Kawaxantr. Yes. 

Mr. VaiLe (continuing reading) : 

This version is somewhat diferent from the explanation I gave in my Ictter 


addressed to the committee under date of July 13, and I wish to mike It plain to 
you how this happened. 


. 
re | 
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Last Tuesday morning I got in touch with Me. Shima by telephone nnd fold 
hing that I wanted to come and see him with regard to that. letter nddressed to 
the governor. Mr. Shima was at the Fairmont Hotel that morning. He said 


that he was just leaving for Stockton and could not wait for me. 


Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 
Mr. Vatre (continuing reading) : 
Then I told him that I was going to tell the comnnittee the whole truth of that 
letter. 
r 3 i j ys itese € 1. , te : 


Mr. Kawakami. Yes. a ee 
Mr. VaiLe (continuing reading) : AP ge gets i 


Mr. Shima said that it would embarrass Senator Phelan if I told the whole 
truth about it and added that if he was asked about it he would say that the 
letter Was written by ine but In compHance with his advice wus not sent to the 
governor and was eventually thrown Into the waste busket. | . 


Mr. Kawaxamy. Yes. | i ae 

Mr. Vaite (continuing reading) : ee ee ee 

Then I said to him that it would be better to stick to the truth and sii the 
committee the correct version of the matter. I told him that it was not the 
Ietter which was thrown Into the waste basket, but It was the stenographic 
note book. I told him that from the beginning it was my intention to throw 
that note beok into the waste basket and that I never wrote that letter with the 


intention of sending it out. e. 

Mf, Kawaxamr. That is right. ee oe cen ,2 4 

Mr. VatLe (continuing reading: i. ear bee 

We talked over the phone for about 20 ininules and as Mr. Shima. was in a 
great hurry to leave the hotel we purted without coming to any agreement on 
the matter. 


Mr. Kawaxant. Yes. 
Mr. Vatrm (continuing reading:) — 


This will explain why there is some slight difference between Mr, Shima’s 
version and iny statement. But whatever may. have been sald by Mr. Shima 
I wish to emphasize that my eal of the matter is the most authentic 
and final, ; 

Mr. KAWAKAMI. ‘Yes; Mr. Sine. jn addition to that, said this: 
He said if I told the whole truth, why, then he felt that the Senator 
might tuke revenge on me, and‘he said I had better not do it. I am 
not afraid of revenge. The Senator is a good sportsman and too 
honorable about it, ‘and I am not expecting to meet anything dis- 
honorable about it, and that I disr egard, I do not worry anything 
about that, and then he said, Shima. said, “Well, so far as you are 
concerned that may be all right, but the Senator may get spueful 
and do a lot of things that would affect the J apanese, affect a lot of 
us,” and I said, “ Why, I don’t think—— | 

The CHAIRMAN (interrupting). That wes on. Tuesday mor nine 


Mr. Kawaxami. Yes, sir. 9 
The Cuamman. Is that the day we heard Senator Phelan’ ; 


Mr. Vatrre. Monday. , | 


The Crainman. We heard .Senator Phelan. ‘Monday. “Tt was 


printed in the papers, all about this so-called eneme of yours? 


Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes. 
The Cramman, So that everything ' you were poing. to tall to 


Shima about was already in the minutes of this committee f 


Fe eae | ie ee re ee an re 


Mr. Kawakami. The next day.’ ‘ ee eee 
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The Ciramm an. But when you came to write your letter to the 
committee nnd sent it to me at Stockton you did not get the facts 
quite the way you lixed it up with Shima ? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. I did not fix up anything with Shima. 

The Crramman. All right. You may proceed, Mr, Vaile. 

Mr. Vaitx. I am quite “through. 

The Crrairwan. I wanted to get that letter in. 

Mr. Varuz. I would like to ask a few more questions. You say on 
page 1 of your letter, “ This letter was never intended to be sent out 
of this oflice. I never explained to George Shima about it. <A fter- 
wards I told him what I had written in the letter.” 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Variz. But you did not explain to him your real intention? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Varre. Did you tell him what you had written or did you. 
show him the letter 

Mr. Kawaxami. I showed him, and he don’t read it carefully, so 
I told him what was written in it. 

' Mr. Vartr, You did not state in your letter to the committee that ‘ 
you had shown Shima the letter? 

Mr. Kawakami. I did not use that exact language, but that is 
what my idea was. 

Mr. Vainr. The fact is somewhat differently expressed, You say: 
“T told him what I had written in the letter,” that is a very differ- 
ar a but what we want to know is if you did show him the 
etter 

Mr, Kawakami, Yes. 

Mr. VaiLe. Now, Mr. Kawakami, who was your janitor there on’ 
November 7, 1919? 

Mr. Kawaxamt, I know nothing about janitors. I paid no atten- 
tion to that. 
Mr. Vaite. We are paying some ee nbon to it now. You don't 

know who the janitor was? | 

Mr. Kawaxamyi. No; I could not tell you. 

Mr. Varz, You don’t know whether you have the same janitor: 
there now or not? 

Mr, Kawaxami, I don’t know. I never look at those fellows. 

Mr. Varir. Well, did you notice before November 7 who your, 
janitor was? 

Mr. Kawakami, I think I did, but I never know the names of 
those men. 

Mr, Vartx. Do you know whether he is an Italian or British or’ 
an Irishman or what he is? 

Mr. Kawaxami, Well, he looks like an Italian. 

Mr. Varrz. Have you made no inquiry about him? 

Mr, Kawaxamr, I-do not care to inquire about it.: 

Mr. Vartz. And you cone know whether you have the same jani- 
tor there or not now? «|. 

Mr, Kawaxamti. I am 1 not sure, | 

The Coamman, Just a minute—— 

Mr. Vainr (interrupting). Just a minute, T want to go on with this. 
This is surprising evidence. Do you mean to tell this committeo that ; 
you suspected, and you te to prove, a that matter was 
stolon from your wastebasket { ie ae. ho 
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Mr. Kawakami. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vaitz. Taken not only once, but repeatedly ? 

Mr, Kawaramr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vattx. And you do not even know who your janitor is, and 
since that time have made no inquiry about him, and do not know 
whether you have the same janitor now that you had then? 

Mr, Kawaxamr. I do not care anything about it, simply—— | 

Mr. VaitE (interposing). That is all for me. 

The Crramman, Did you throw the notebook in the wastebasket ? 

Mr. Kawaxamz. Yes. | 

The CHairman. Have you got the letters written for the Japa- 
nese Council ? | 
_ Mr. Kawaxamr. I am not sure, but everything that I dictated is 
in the notebook. 

The Cnairnman, The Japanese Council letter, too? 

Mr, Kawakami. Yes, sir; everything. 

The Cuarrman. Wasn’t it careless, writing the name of the Japa- 
nese Council ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Well, there is nothing improper in the letter or 
anything secret. | 

The Cuamman. No? All right. 

Mr, Raker. Who is your stenographer? 

Mr. Kawaxam1 The name is Mrs. St. John. 

Mr. Raker. How long has she been with you? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. She has been with me about five years. 

Mr. Raker. She is with you and she is the stenographer to whom 
you dictated this ‘letter? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Raxer. That was written and you showed it to Shima, the 
one that we are talking about now? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxyr. That was in the lady’s notebook? 

Mr, Kawaxkamrt. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Raxer. Did you tell her for what purpose you were dictating 
that letter? 

Mr, Kawaxamr. No; I did not. | 

Mr. Raker. Didn’t say anything to her about it? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. | 

Mr. Raxrr. Had you ever consulted with—— 

Mr. Kawaxamr (interrupting). 

Mr, Raxer. Listen a minute. You do not know what I am going 
to say. Had you ever consulted with her in regard to people who 
had been getting your notebooks from the wastebasket ? 2 

Mr, Kawakami. No. 7 , ae bt 2 

Mr. Raxrer. Never said anything to her at any time about it? 

Mr. Kawakami, No, I told her when the matter was published ; 
I told her that. perhaps, it was taken from the mail. 

Mr. Raxer. But you never at any time discussed with her the fact 
that by reason of her throwing her notebook into the wastebasket 

Mr. Kawaxami (interrupting). No. . 7 
_ Mr. Raxer. Just a minute—that thereby the janitor or someone 
was getting these notebooks out of the wastebasket and your Iellers 
were being read; what you said was being read by. other, people. 


al 
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Mr. Kawakamr, Yes. | 
Mr. Raxer. You never said anything lke that to her? 
Mr. Kawakami. No; I never did. 
Mr. Raxer. Did you tell her that you were going to throw this 
notebook into the wastebasket ? 
Mr. Kawaxamr. No. 
Mr. Raxer. Did you throw it into the wastebasket or did your 
stenographer ? 
Mr. Kawakami. I ordered her to throw it—— 
Mr. Raker (interrupting). You told her—— 
Mr. Kawaxamt (interrupting). I did not tell her, but she has been 
in the habit of doing it without my telling her. | 
Mr. Raker. This particular notebook in which this particular 
letter was in? , 
Mr. Kawaxamyi. Yes. | | 
Mr. Raxer. Did you tell her to throw it right in the wastebasket? 
Mr. Kawaxamyr. I did not. : 
Mr. Raker. Did you tell her to throw it in? 
Mr. Kawaxamr. No; she was going to throw it in herself. 
Mr. Raxrr. Did you see her throw it in? 
Mr. Kawaxamr. Well, I knew she would throw it in. 
Mr. Raxer. That is not what I am trying to get at. Tell us what 
you told her. Did you say anything to her about throwing that 
ook into the wastebasket ? | 
Mr. Kawakami. Yes; I think I did. 
Mr, Raxer. You wanted to be sure it would be in the wastebasket? 
Mr. Kawaxamry, Yes. 
Mr. Raxer. Now, what time of the day was it thrown in the 
wastebasket ? | 
Mr. Kawaxamy. Some time in the middle of January. 
Mr. Raxer. I mean the time in the day or in the evening. 
Mr. Kawakami. In the daytiine in office hours, during office hours. 
Mr. Raker. Now, you say you saw her throw it in the waste- 
basket. I would like to get the time, because there is a little im- 
portant matter connected with that. Now, I would like to know 
what time she threw it in the wastebasket ? 
Mr. Kawaxamt. Before she went home she threw it in, because I 
see it in the wastebasket. — 
Mr. Raker. You saw it in the wastebasket? | 
Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes. te 
Mr. Raxer. Did you stay around to see the janitor pick it out of 
the basket with the rest of the—— | 
Mr. Kawakami (interrupting). Oh, as I say, I stay around until 
7 o’clock usually, and the janitor comes in usually about half past 6. 
Mr. Stecen, Did you sce the janitor empty the wastebasket? 
Mr. Kawakami. Yes, 
Mr. Sizert. And you saw the janitor take the notebook? 
Mr. Kawaxamt. Take everything. 
Mr. Sircen. Including that particular notebook ? 
Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes; surely, . | 
| Ae Since, At the time the janitor started to take the waste- 
msket 
Mr. Kawarame (interrupting). Yes. 
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Mr. Secret (continuing). You are sure that the notebook was 
contained in it? 

Mr. Kawanamer. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Now, did you tell anybody at that time that the 
janitor had gotten your notebook ? 

Mr. Kawananr. You see, I threw it in the wastebasket, as I tell 
you, and I see him take it up and take it out. 

Mr, Rarer. You knew he left with your notebook? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes 

Mr. Raker. I know, but did you tell anybody that the janitor had 
picked your notebook ‘up? | 

Mr. Kawaxamy. No. 
Mr. Raxenr. You didn’t tell anybody? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

Mr. Raxer. Did you tell the superintendent of the building that 
the janitor was picking up these things? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

Mr. Raker. And you are unable to tell us who this janitor wast 

Mr. Kawaranr. No. 

Mr. Raker. You don’t know him? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. No. 

Mr. Raxer. You don’t remember him at all?” 

Mr. Kawanamr. No. 

Mr, Raxer. Couldn't point him out? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. No. 
_ Mr. Strcet. Was it a man or o woman? | 

Mr. Kawakami. A man. 

Mr. Srecet, A man janitor there? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Strcen. The same person that used to clean the room and the 
basket for a long time before? 
: Mr. Kawakami. I think he has been there for some time. I don’t 

now. 

Mr. Siraet. How long did you occupy this office? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. As I told you, I don’t look at the faces of those 
fellows. I do not care who comes in. 

The Ciramaan, But you were putting up a detective scheme? _ 

~ Mr. Kawaxamt. The only thing is it went in the eevee and 
that is all I cared for. 

Mr. Sixceni. How long did you occupy this office? 

Mr, Kawaxami. Ever since 1914, I think. - 

Mr, Sircen. And you were natur ‘ally acquainted a Tittle bit with 
the janitors? 

Mr. Kawaramt. No; I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Srecen. Well now 

Mr, Kawakami (interrupting). I am nequainted with the elevator 
boys because J ride in the elevator so often. 

Mr. Srrcex., Now, you stated that you usually remain in your office 
un until 7 p. m.? 

Mr. Kawaxant. Yes, sir. 8 

Mr. Srecet. Now, the janitor came around about the same hour 
every day and cleaned up the baskets ? pe ah 
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Mr. Kawaramy. Not always; sometimes after I left, but quite 
often 

Mr. Stxcen (interrupting). But quite often that it was Detween 6 
and 7 p. m., as a rule? 

Mr. Kawakami Asa rule, it seems to me—— 

Mr. Srraeu (interrupting). Well, don’t you know? ‘You were 
there? 

Mr. Kawaxamy. Yes. 

Mr. Srraev. Was it the same person ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Siecet. Unless there was a change in the janitors in the 
building ? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. I think there is some change, but I could not tell 
you whether it is the same person or not that used to come in. 

Mr. Siecen. But you saw that one after that day, didn’t you—the 
same janitor ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes; I think I did. 

Mr. Srecex. And you had seen him before? 

Mr, Kawaxami. Before? 

Mr, Sreaeu. Yes. 

Mr. Kawaxamti. Yes. 

Mr. Srrceu. Before this particular date? 

Mr. Kawaxanmyi. Yes. | 

Mr. Srrceu. And you do not know whether it is the same one there 
now # | 

Mr. Kawakami. I do not care about that. 

“Mr. Srecev. That isn’t the question, of whether you care or not. 
It isn’t 2 proposition of don’t care. We are interested in knowing 
whether it is the same person, | 

Mr, Kawaxami. The point is I don’t know. _ 

Mr. Raxen. I want to go back a little bit. Was this in Aenerican 
or Japanese—this dictation ? 

Mr. Kawakami. In what way ? . 

Mr. Raxer. Was the notebook in shorthand in American short- 
hand or in Japanese shorthand ? 

Mr. Kawakami. No; I never knew there was a Japanese short- 
hand. 

Mr. Raxer. I do not care what you know about. I want to know 
whether the lady toolx the dictation 1 in American shorthand or Japa- 
nese shorthand ? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. I do not get your oint? 

Mr. Raxer. You were talking English to her? - 

_ Mr. Kawaxamti. Yes; of course. 

' Mr. Raker. She took it in English? 

_Mr. Kawaxant. Of course. 

“Mr. Raxer. That settles it. Now, geritlemen; IT will be through 
with this witenss in a minute or two. This janitor, what cid he do 
with the contents of your wastebasket; did he take the contents of 
your wastebasket and dump it into another Jat ge basket and take it 
downstiirs? 

Mr. Kawanams. I do not know about. that. He takes all the 
wastcebuskets and takes them out of the room. I do-not. know what 
vecomes of them after that. | 
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Mr. Raker. You wanted to arrange that this particular notebook 
got mto the hands of somebody else ¢ 

Mr. Nawakamr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. To find out whether any other of your notebooks had 
vone out that way? 

Mr. Kawaxaua. Well, I do not know how many notebooks the 
Senator has before this; quite a few, I suppose. That is my con- 
viction in the matter. I do not sce wh you ask me all those ques- 
tions. Why don’t you ask Senator Phelan? He knows all about it. 
I gave my version of it. If you have any reason to disbelieve me, 
have the other party tell his story. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Raker. You found no tampering with your mail at all? 

Mr. Kawaxastr. Iam convinced of it; that is the reason 

Mr. Raxer (interrupting). You are convinced pe was no tam- 
pering with your mail! 

Mr. Kawakami. I believe that. 

Mr. Ranker. Your mail went through all right? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Surely. 

Mr. Raxer. But you thought there was some information getting 
out and you didn’t know how it was getting out? 

Mr. Kawakami. Surely. 

Mr. Raker. And you thought it was through this method? 

Mr. Kawaxami. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. Was there any other letters published except these 
two on you have spoken of that did not come out according to your 
views ! 

Mr. Kawaxamr. The letter addressed and signed “ Dr. Gullick.” 

Mr. Raxer. And the letter to Mr. Irish? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And Senator Phelan’s letter? 

Mr, Nawaxamr. Senator Phelan’s letter. 

Mr. Raxer. Any others? 

Mr. Kawaxamr, No. : 

Mr. Raker. Those are only three? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

~Mr. Raxer. Those are all fixed-up letters? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

Mr. Raxer. Was the Irish letter a fixed- -up letter? 

Mr, Kawaxamrt. Yes. 

Mr. Kaxenr. Even the Irish letter was prepared for a trap? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Gov. Stephens’s letter was prepared for a trap? 

Mr, Kawaxamr. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, was there any othor letter fixed up in that 
manner ? 

: one Kawaxamt. I do not care to say, unless Senator Phelan pub- 
ishes it. 

Mr. Raxer. Did you fix anything up other than these? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Maybe one or two. 

Mr. Raker. You fixed up more? | 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes; I believe there is one in this book, but T do 
not oo I should tell ‘about that; I do not care to have ‘any more 
trouble, 
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Mr. Raker. You have gone far enough. 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. No other letters that were not letters fixed up in your 
notebook that were published ¢ 

Mr. Kawaxamy. There were no other letters published. 

Mr. Raxer. Why did you fix the trap? 

Mr. Kawakamr. I have explained that. 

Mr. Raker. Were there any other letters pubhshed that you 
thought should not have been published, that could have been taken 
from the mail or your wastebasket or otherwise ? 

Mr. Kawakami. I do not understand. 

Mr. Rater. What led you to do this; what led you to fix up this 
decoy proposition ? 

Mr. Kawaxami1. I told you very plainly in the letter addressed to 
you. I told you everything. 

Mr. Raker. Iam asking you. I will get at that ina minute. You 
wrote a genuine letter to Dr. Gulick ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Raxer. That letter was intended to go to Dr. Gulick, and that 
is what you wanted to say to Dr. Gulick? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Now, Dr. Gulick’s letter was published ? 

Mr. Kawaxanr. Yes. 

; Mr. i mt. You don’t know whether Dr. Gulick gave it out or not. 
o you? 

Mr. Kawakami. Whether the doctor gave it out? 

Mr. Raxer. You don’t know? | 

Mr. Kawakami. I know. 

Mr. Raker. What? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. I know, ' 

Mr. Raxer. Well, did he? 

Mr. Kawaxamt, He told me he did not give it out. 

Mr, Rarer. Well, somebody might have done it in Dr. Gulick’s 
oflice, some one of his clerks, or somebody else who read it and kept 
it and ublished it? 

Mr. Kawakami. I do not know nothing about that. 

Mr. Raxer. You don’t know nothing about that. Is that the only 
letter that you complain abdut ? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Raxrr., And then from that you wrote the letter to Mr. Irish 
and the letter to Gov. Stephens? 

Mr. Kawaxami,. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Now, what other thing i is ; there j in regard to the Sen- 
ator Phelan matter or Gov. Stephens matter or C A John P. Irish 
matter that you have not told us about, other than what you have 
already told us before? 

Mr. Kawaxant. You mean this decoy letter? 3 

Mr. Raxer. Yes; anything. Have you told it all? 

Mr. Kawakami. ‘No; I told everything about it. 

Mr. Raxer. In the letter ; ; you told it ‘all in this letter? 

Mr. Kawaramr. Yes. 

Mr, Raker, And there igs oeane else that could be added that 
would develop the facts? 
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Mr. Kawaxanmr. No. 
Mr. Raker, Why didn’t you write the letter to somebody else ex- 
ot 10V. Stephens, if you wanted to have a decoy letter? 

Ir, Kawaxamy. Because knowing quite well that the governor 
has attacked Senator Phelan quite often, and I thought by means 
of that letter—I thought o letter addressed to that gentleman would 
stand the best chance of getting published, and, of course, I wouldn’t 
say anything improper in the letter, but I said in there everything 
that was proper and nothing indecent about it. 2 

Mr. Raxer. Then the statement in your letter here to the committee 
of date July 18, 1920, quoting [reading]: “I never consulted George 
Shima about it.” You made a mistake in writing that, didn’t you ’ 

Mr. Kawaxamr, That was not quite exact. 

Boas aoe Well, it isn’t the fact, is it? You did consult George 
lima : | 

Mr, Kawaxami. You mean before I wrote the letter? 

Mr. Raker. No, after you wrote the letter. 

Mr. Kawaxami. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Then you consulted George Shima? 

Mr. Kawakami. I told you I showed him the letter, but he did 
not read it. : 

Mr, Raxer. Mr. Shima told us that the letter was read to him; he 
read it, and it was in typewriting. " 

Mr, Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. panes What did you do with the originals and the carbon 
copies 

Mfr. Kawakami, I have got one copy and one copy I have at my 


. 


house. 
Mr, Raxer. You have one copy at your house now? 
Mr. Kawakami, Yes. | | 
Mr, Raxer. What did you do with the other copy? 
Mr. Kawaxamt, J think I have two copies at the house. 
Mr, Raxer, You have two copies at the house. Where is the other 
one? | 
Mr. Kawakami. I Icft one at the office. 
Mr. Raxer. And the other one was at the office? 
Mr. Kawaxamti. Yes. | 
Mr. Raxer. So you still preserved the three letters, the original—— 
Mr. Kawaxami (interrupting). Yes. 
‘Mr. Raker. And the two Saeed copies ? 
_ Mr, Kawaxamt. Yes. ar: * a 
Mr. Raxer. Did you ever show them to anybody? ' 
Mr, KawaxaMt. showed it to Shima, « - 9 


Mr. Raxer. Who else? °°: | - <r Co : , 


Mr. Kawakami. That is all. (| 
Mr. Raxer. Nobody else? 
Mr. Kawaxamr. No. | ene 
Mr. Raxer. Nobody elso has seen them at all? 
Mr. Kawaxamt. No. | | | - 
_ Mr. Raxer. Would you produce one of those others? 
Mr, Kawaxant, I haven't it here. ah | 
Mr. Raxer. Would you give it to the chairman? 
Mr. Kawaxami. Yes; but this is the same here. 
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Mr. Raxenr. That is not the point. Will you give one of those 
letters to the chairman ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. : 

Mr. Raxer. One of those letters that the young lady wrote, your 
stenographer wrote at that time? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes; I will give it to you. 

Mr. Raker. Yes. 

Mr. Kawakami. Right away. | 

Mr. Raker. Oh, did you initial 1¢? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. What do you mean? 

Mr. Raxer. Did you put your initial, “ K. KX. K.” in the left-hand 
corner ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Of course not; it was not my letter; it was 
George Shimv’s letter. 

Mr. Raxer. It was supposed to be George Shima’s letter. Did you 
put your initials down on the letter? 

r. Kawakami. It would be foolish tou put my initials on it. 
he CirarrMan (interrupting). It would save time to get the 
original letter and the copics. 

Mr. Kawaxamy. It is a very impertinent question. 

Mr, Raxrer. However, I insist upon an answer. 

Mr. Kawaxamr. I did not do it. 

Mr. Raxer. That settles it. Did you want to force upon the 
governor and Senator Phelan an additional controversy besides the 
one that they were already in? | 

Mr. Kawaxamy. No; I don’t think I did. I never thought any- 
thing about that, or made any explanation. 

Mr. Raxer. You think the governor has presented the matter in a 
pretty fair light, don’t you? | 

Mr, Kawaxamrt. Yes. ps 

_ Mr. Rarer. You have read his report 

Mr. Kawaxanmr. Yes. | ete 

Mr. Raxer. And his presentation of the facts? . 

Mr. Kawakami. Well, excepting one statement. It was quite a 
lengthy statement and it containg some hot stuff; quite a rummage 
of Senator Phelan—— ee 

Mr, Raxenr (interrupting). You have read the governor’s letter 
attached to the report of the board of control of California? 

Mr. Kawaxamy. Yes... 2 i, a 

Mr. Raxer. And under your views, from what you know of the 
situation, does that letter and the report in toto present fairly and 
candidly and honestly the Japanese situation in California, under 
your viewpoint of it? _ . 

‘ Mr. Kawakami. Well, I think—I do not care to discuss about it 
ere. , | a | 

Mr. Raxer. But that is what I am talking about. I am trying to 
get ou viewpoint. 

N r. eames Part of it is good and part of it, in my judgment, 
isn’t good. | | | 
Me Wari What part is good? = =—_ a 

Mr, Kawakami. For instance, the initiative moasure, I do not 
think that is right, I do not believe in tha initiative. | 

» Mr, Raxen. The initiative measure, you think that is not just 
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the poied of control, that you think is not right according to your 
views ! 

Mr. Kawaxami. Ilis statement concerning the birth rate of the 
Japanese isn’t quite correct, and, of course, he made 2 misstatement 
concerning the number—concerning the acreage of farm lands cul- 
tivated by Japanese. Of course, those are about twice as large as 
the real figures 

Mr. Raxer (interrupting). Don’t you understand that those fig- 
ures are obtained from the official records of the various counties 
in the State? 

Mr. Kawakami. No; here is the point: The governor’s letter is 
based upon the report of the board of control. In the report of the 
board of control the acreage of the farm lands cultivated by Japa- 
nese is given out—I do not remember the exact figures, and then 
the report gives the acreage for all the acres cultivated by the Japa- 
nese, Hindus, and Chinese, and that is quite a good deal. The 
governor in writing that letter inadvertently made the mistake of 
taking the whole acreage for the acreage of the Japanese land. 

Mr, Vaine. If you read the Ietter of the governor I think you will 
find that his acreage of land owned by the Japanese corresponds 
with the exact amount by the board of control. , 

Mr. Raxen. Is there any other statement in the letter or report 
of the governor that you object to? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. I do not now recall. I suppose Mr. Kanzaki is 
more able to explain than I am. 

Mr. Raxen. I do not intend to go any further. Do you agree 
with the statement that there should be an exclusion of the Japanese ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Well, I believe in it somewhat along the line sug- 
gested by Dr. Gulick. | 

Mr. Raxer. That is, we should repeal the Chinese exclusion law, 
you think we ought to repeal it ? 

Mr. Kawakami. If, of course, there is adopted the same immigra- 
tion law as Dr. Gulick has urged. 

Mr. Raker. Well, your view is, Mr. Kawakami, we ought to repeal 
the Chinese exclusion law ? 

Mr. Kawakami. I told you already my answer to that question. 

Mr. Raxrr. You say that is true, do you? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes. aa 

Mr. Raxer. We ought to repeal the exclusion law? / 

Mr. Srecen. Just a minute. And we ought to repeal our law pro- 
hibiting the naturalization of Chinese and Japanese? | 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Stecru. So that they all could become citizens? 

Mr, Kawakamt. Yes. 

Mr. Srecet. That is all. How long have you known Mr. Gulick ? 

Mr, Kawaranmt. I told you I became acquainted with him im 1913. 

Mr. Siecet. And has there been correspondence between you and 
him ever since? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stecer, And have you met him personally since that time ? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes; I think I met him in New York, as T said in 
the letter. 

Mr. Srrory. How many times have you been.together with diim dis- 
cussing this matter, and I want to say right now that Ido not see 
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anything wrong in it at all. You have a perfect right to discuss the 
matter with anybody anywhere at any time and any place. 

Mr. Kawakami. I saw him in New York a couple of times in 1919, 
Just summer. | 

Mr. Sizcer. Did you see him in Washington also? 

Mr. Kawakami. No; 1 did not see him in Washington. 

Mr. Sixrasn. When was the Inst time you were in Washington ? 

Mr. Kawatamy,. The last time I was in Washington, I think, was 
in December. 

Mr. Sieann, That is, the past December when Congress was in 
session ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes, sir. 

My, Simcen. At that tume you were over to the embassy ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes, sir. I will tell you why I went there. We 
wanted to stop picture marriages, the picture brides, and the Japanese 
Association adopted a resolution advising the stopping cf picture 
marriages, and that thing started right among the Japanese com- 
munity, but part of the community did not like our resolution. 

Mr. Sieaen. It didn’t like the language or the idea? 

Mr. Kawaramr. The idea. 

Mr. Siecen. I see.. 

My. Kawakami. And the only thing we could do seemed to be to 
go to the Japanese forcign office or the embassy and ask the Govern- 
ment to take the necessary steps on the other side, and so I went to 
Washington at the request of Mr. Shima and presented tie matter 
before the ambassador and told him that picture marrying ought to 
be stopped. 

Mr, Srecen. That is why you went there. 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srecen. And it was as a result of the conversation and talk in 
Washington that you had with the ambassador that steps were then 
commenced to be taken : | 

Mr. Kawakami (interrupting). I suppose that has something to 
do with it, because I went in merely not as Kawakami, but as a.rep- 
resentative of George Shima and fhe Japanese Association. 

Mr. Srecrx, And you still feel the same way about it? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes; surely. 

(Thereupon the chairman declared a recess until 2 o’clock. ) 


{Letterhead of Bureau of Literary Service, 504 Chronicle Bullding, San Yrancisco.]} 


. | JULY 13, 1920. 
IIon, ALRENT JOIINSON AND MEMBERS OF IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, 


Hotel Sacramento, Sacramento, Calif. 


Dean Sms: At the hearing held by your committee at the Hotel St. Francis, 
Sun Franeiseo, yesterday (July 12), Senator James D. Phelan, appearing as a 
witness, rend a few letters supposed to have been written by me. 

I was not at the hearlIng and do not know how many Ietters the Senator 
read; but, necording to the press reports, he seems to have luid special em- 
phasis upon these three: 

1, Letter addressed by me to Dr. Sidney I. Gullck, secretary of the National 
Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation of New York. 

2. Letter written by me to Col. John P. Irish. 

8S. Letter written by me in the name of George Shima, president of the 
a Association, und uddressed to Hon. Williain D. Stephens, governor of 
-ullfornin, : : 
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Of these three the first letter Is authentic. It was written by me on June 23, 
1919, and addressed and sent through the mail to Dr. Gullick. 

The second and third letters are fictitious and huve never been malled. 
They were dictated and written but have never been sent out of this office 
either by muil or by messenger. But the stenograuphie coples of those letters 
were put tn the wastebasket in this office fur the specific purpose of ascertain- 
ing if they would be picked up by Senator Phelan’s agents, because I had sus- 
pected that my letter to Dr. Gulick was obtained by the Senator in this method. 

I had hoped that I might not be compelled to reveal the whole truth about 
these letters, because the revelation would prove somewhat embarrassing to 
Senator Phelan. Think of a distinguished United States Senator stealing 
things from the wustebusket of a impecunious, insignificant newspuper cor- 
respondent and publicity man. It certainly is not edifying. So I thought it 
would be charituble of me to keep the information to myself—at least until 
after the coming election at which Mr. Phelan’s candidacy was to be settled. 
In spite of many unfriendly things he had done to me, I wished him well and 
wanted him to sueceed. I am not given to the practice of hitting the cnemy 
on the unprotected spot, 

But now this hope has been blighted by the move of the Senator himself 
before your committee. His exploitation of those letters at the hearing yester- 
day compels me to explain to you and to the public the whole truth about 
those documents. 

In justice to Senator Phelan, I wish to say, and say most emphatically, that 
in all probability he did not, and still does not, know how those documents were 
tuken from my oflice. Iverybody knows that the Senator is a noble-spirited, 
high-minded publicist, a gentleman of lofty principles and ideals, a man whom 
the entire Stute of Californin might well be proud of. I would be the last 
man to belleve that Mr. Phelan was the instigator of the sordid methods In 
which his agents were getting my letters. I am certain that his agents, in 
thelr zeal to ingratiate themselves into his favor, became so unscrupulous as 
to empty the contents of my wastebaskets in their office. I am certain that this 
was done without the Senuator’s knowledge, much less his sanction. 

But before I proceed with my story of those letters, permit me to explain 
what Iam and what my oflice Is. The nume of my office is Bureau of Literary 
Service. I employ nobody except a stenographer, I make business of writing 
books and newspaper and magazine articles both in Japanese and in English, 
as well as publicity and translating. I have done a great deal of translating, 
letter-writing, and other literury work for successive Japanese consuls in San 
Francisco. 1 bave also done some publicity work for the Japanese Assoclation. 
For such work I accept reasonable compensations. But I am not on the 
regular pay roll either of the Japanese consulate or the Japanese Association. 
Since. I do publicity work on commercial basis, I would be glad to write anti- 
Japanese articles or books even for Senator Phelan, if he would furnish me 
with data and argument sufliciently convincing to convert me. - 

Now, I come to the more important part of my story—the story of those 
etters. ra 

I have suid that the letter addressed to Sidney L. Guilck Is authentic and 
reul, It is dated San Francisco, June 25, 1919. 

The important parts of this letter—the parts most advertised by Senntor 
Phelan, rend as follows: 

“When I was in New York you intimated to me that you would like to come 
to California to present your proposal before the California public. I wonder 
whether you still think that idea advisable, In spite of the fuct that you have 
been made .an object of scvere criticism both in Washington and in California. 
. “Tf you still think that your trip to California will do much good, J think we 
can find the way to bring you here. I should be juterested to have your opinion 
on this matter.” . is cy 

When I wrote the above lines I thought that I could interest the Jupnnese 
Association in the mutter, for the expense involved would be only a few hun- 
dred dollars. As Dr. Gulick testitied before the House Immigration Cominittee 
at Washington last year, his work, the work of the National Committee for 
Constructive Immigration Legislation in New York, is Ananced by the Curnegle 
Peace Foundation, but the fund at his disposal did not justify hly visit: to 
California. . sat ae ; 

To the above letter addressed by me Dr. Gullick, under date of July 13, 1019, 
repiled as follows: 
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“Thank you for your favor of June 25 with the clippings. TI return the one for 
which you ask, although I wish I might huve a copy of it. The eastern papers 
enrried With a great deal of prominence Senator Phelan's statement berore the 
Tfouse Committee on Tnnnigvration that there ought to be complete stoppage of 
Jupanese dauuigration, Ma, MeClitch’s name was also widely used in the east- 
ern papers. 

“Tf the sane und sober leaders of Callfornin opinion do not wish to have 
Senator Pheland and McClatchy regurded throughout the country as exponents 
of Culifornia ophilon it is time that they begun to organize in order that they 
my speak us well as act. 

“T cun causily surmise that many would think this a bad time for me to go to 
California. On the contrary, if those in California whoa wish to secure the 
fundamental sulution of the question along the lines that I am advocating will 
only make up their minds to study it and insist upon a genuine discussion of 
the proposals, then I think this would be an excellent time fur me to be there. 
Isuc I am not willing to go unless Almerican citizens will provide the funds for 
the trip. To have not my own funds adequate for the purposes nor coes the 
National Committee for Constructive Inunigration Legislation have adequate 
meuns for so expensive a enmpaign.” 

Thus the matter was entirely dropped. IT had almost forgotten it, when, on 
August 18, 1919, Senator Phelan, to iny surprise, issued In Washington a state 
ment publishing therein that private letter which IT had addressed to Gulick, 

I Iminediautely replied to the Senator with the following statement, which was 
published tn a few Cullfornia papers : 

“Tam deeply interested in the Senutor’s statement and the way in which he 
has given publicity to my insignificunt letter. 1 regard my letters on public 
questions as public documents. hey are open to anybody. [ want Senntor 
Phelan, or anybody else, tu feel quite at Hberty to examine them at any time. 

“Yo be fair, however, the honorable Senator should have published Dr. 
Gulick’s reply to my letter. 

“My attention was first called to Dr. Gulick’s immigration plan some tive 
years ugo. The plan seemed original, clever, and interesting. Because I had 
written a book or two on Japanese immigration, IT was asked to express my 
opinion on the plan. 

“At that time I could not see my Way to agree with Dr. Gulick, and I ob- 
jected to the plan on these grounds: 

“Wirst. The Gulick plan is t camouflage for Jupanese exclusion, It is very 
cleverly disguised, but no Japanese is unintelligent enough to see its real in- 
tention, which is little less than total exclusion of the Japanese, 

* Second. The plan is impracticable, because it will be strenuously opposed 
by Europan finmigrants and Aimerican citizens of Huropean descent, who have 
voting privileges and exercise treinendous political influence. These people will 
turn heaven and carth to defeat the Gulick plan, because It proposes to reduce 
European linmigration to a considerable extent. 

“Third. Those who oppose the Gulick plhin beenuse it affects European {m- 
Migration would, in their efforts to defeat it, argue that it Is designed to 
render favor to the Japanese, though, in reality, it does nothing of the sort. 
Thus the proposal in addition to doing the Japanese injustice, would create an 
opportunity to sturt an antl-Japmmese agitation on the part of those who would 
defend this proposal from considerations of self-interest. 

“Since IT expressed the above views I have occaslonally seen and corre- 
sponded with Dr, Guiiek. Hle has emphatically disagreed with me, and insisted 
that the Pactic coust is not satisfied with the gentlemen's ngreement and that 
pothing short of practicn! exclusion would put an end to the antl-Japancse 
neltadion there. Dr, Gulick has been confident that his proposal will have the 
cect of stopping this agitation, because it will virtually stop Jupanese imuni- 
gration. 

“Without In the lenst receding from my original stand that the plan im- 
‘piles an injustice to the Jupanese, [I have nevertheless come to reconcile my- 
self to it in the hope thnt It will at least have the effect of terminuting the 
perennial agitation on the VPucifie coast, because I am always Interested In 
uny honorable plan calculated to remove friction among peoples and telding 
to foster friendly relations among nations.” 

Pha pubilcation of the above statement by me, however, did not close the in- 
chtent, Fowas eager und determined to find out how Senator Phelan o tained 
(hat Jetter fo had written to Gullick. That he obtained It by illegal, under- 
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hand, ever sordid means was obvious, but I was at a loss to know just what 
method he employed. 

My first conjecture was that Mr. Phelan might have devised some means 
by which he could intercept my Jetters in the inail, This presumption was 
somewhat strengthened by the well-known fact that the postiuaster of Sun 
Francisco wus Mr. Phelan’s intimate friend and political adviser, 

But l was reluctant to accept this theory as final without some substantial 
Jevidence to support it. It would he terrible if the sauctity of private corre- 
spondence were to be ruthlessly violated in time of peace at the pleusure of a 
few designing persons. sven in bolshevist Russian or under the erstwhile 
Prussian autocracy such flagrant violation of huian liberty would not be toler- 
ated. While I still lived in my native country under an imperial government, 
my private correspondence was never molested, although To lad made myself 
notorious as a social democrat much disliked by the authorities, 

Some of my articles und books on socinlism: were suppressed, but I never 
knew an instance In which I had any reason to suspect that the privacy of 
my letters was violated In the mail. And here I was in this great country 
of democracy, of liberty, of the freedom of speech, haunted with the uncom- 
fortuble thought that my private correspondence might be molested. Not that 
I have ever written any letter whose exposure I am afraid of, but simply be- 
cnuse the sanetity of private correspondence is something valued by all free- 
dom-loving men and women. One would not, for instance, Hike to have his 
epistles to his wife read by spies or the postal authorities even though the 
letters might contain nothing but a message of love. 

In leaving Japan 19 years ago with the intentlon of living permnnently in 
Aimerican, lo was mainly actuated by my sincere admiration of the American 
ideals of human liberty and the American institutions based upon those ideals. 
It was, therefore, n great shock to me when I felt constrained to suspect that a 
politician, hand-in-glove with the postal authorities, was intercepting my letters 
in the mail long after the censorship incident to the war was removed. 

For the snake of the good reputation of Uncle Siain’s Postal Service, I believed 
it to be my self-imposed duty to determine to my satisfaction whether the San 
Francisco post office was amenable to a sinister political influence, 

You will, therefore, sce that in devising various schemes to trap Senator Phe- 
lan’s ageuts I was animated not by malice but by publie spirit—a sineere desire 
to exonerate the United States Postal Service and vindicate its probity. 

Now, I will tell you how I succeeded fin trapping the Seniutor’s agents. 

When Mr. Phelan exposed my letter to Pr. Gulick, I entertained various 
theories to necount for the exposure. My suspicion with regard to the postal 
authorities IT have alrendy described. Then T thought that perhaps my stenog- 
rapher had been bribed. But I instautly dismissed the iden; indeed, I was 
ashamed to have entertained such an iden even for xn moment, for T knew that 
she was a soul of honor, honest, faithful, always animated with the sense of 
duty. Again IT thought-that the Senator might lave been employing sneaks to 
get things from my office, But oddly enough nothing had ever been lost in the 
oflice. 

My Jetter fles had always been Intact, nnd not a single letter had been missed. 
And I knew that no spy would be bold enough to sneak {nto iny oflice and remain 
there long enough to go over the files and copy the letters he wanted to steal for 
the Senator. 

The last and most probable theory was that the Senator’s agents had been 
“seavengering ” the daily contents of the waste baskets in my oflice, for my 
stenographer and I had been In the habit of feeding them with ulmost cvery- 
thing, including old stenographie notebooks. You may think this jndiserect, but 
my work was always aboveboard, and I had nothing to conceal. 

And so I made up my mind to work upon the theory that the contents of my 
wastebaskets were daily or nightly transported to Senator Phelan’s espionuge 
headquarters, Brom that time I began to throw into the good old wastebaskets 
lots of things that TI would not have thrown before. From that time [ ceased to 
put into them mnany things thet I would Innocently have put before. 

; And the scheme brought results within a surprisingly short time, Here ts how 

did it: 

Soon after the exposure by Senator Phelan of my letter to Dr. Gulick on August 
18 I dictated to my stenographer quite a few letters which T never fntended to 
Rend out of my office. Between September, 1919, to March, 1920, my steneap- 
rapher’s notebook contained shorthond notes of such fictitloustetters abxsed: up 
With those of real letters, letters which were actually mated, CF did notctelt my 
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stenographer which were fictitious and which were real. To her all were genulne. 
She typed all and gave the typed copies tome. I mailed the real letters, but kept 
the “ cumnoullaged ” ones to myself, 

When the stenographiec nete book was filled with notes the stenographer 
threw it into the wastebasket, as usual. And behold! One of those fictitious 
letters im the discarded shorthand notebook was Iminediately copied and pub- 
lished by Senator Phelan. 

Vis letter was the one which was dictated to ny stenographer cstensibly 
for George Shima, president of the Japanese Association, and the well-known 
“potato king.” It runs thus: 


“ NOVEMNER 7, 1919. 


“Von, Winniast D. STEPITENS, Gorernor, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

“My Dran Sin: As president of the Japanese Association of America and 
ag a farmer intensely interested in the agricultural development of this Staie 
T have the honor of addressing to you a letter setting forth certain facts 
which I beg to call to your attention. 

“JT am deeply concerned with the present unfortunate agitation against the 
Japanese, and especially Japanese farmers in Californian. AS one w'o is en- 
gnged in an extensive agricultural operation in the Sacramento Valley Io am 
convinced that this agitation is not backed by any considerable mumber of 
Cnlifornin farmers, but is mainly the work of those politicians who have other 
fish to fry. 

“The Japanese ln Cualifornin are rendy to accept any rensonnable proposition 
for the readjustnent of their condition. This can be accomplished without 
unnecessary and harinful agitation. Reeently the Japanese Assoctation has 
adopted a resolution urging the abolition of what has been vulgarly termed 
“picture marriage.” The resolution is not an empty promise, but is an ex- 
pression of earnest intention to put an end to the practice which has been criti- 
cized by many Americans. We are going to take the necessary steps to attain 
this end. 

“JT cite this resolution simply as an example of our willingness to heed 
American criticism and to reform our condition. 

“Phe Japanese Associution is sincerely nppreciative of the influence which 
you have been exercising to check the unnecessary agitation against the Japa- 
nese and wish to express to you its sense of gratitude. Tt seems almost erfini- 
nal that while the nations ure endeavoring to establish a world organization 
looking toward the amicable adjustinent of International relations a few men, 
Cager to promote their personal ends, should stoop to stir up agitation against 
a population which is law-abiding and unobstrusive and willing to adjust its 
condition to American standards. 

“The Japanese Association ventures to hope that your good offices will be 
einployed to forestall the further unfortunate developments of the situation, 
Which has already become bad enough. Jt also wishes to assure you that it is 
willing and ready to Hsten to any criticism thut may be brought against the 
Japanese and to assist in the solution of the problem in all possible manner. 
1f in your judgment there Is anything thnat we as Japanese ought to do at this 
critical moment, we shall consider it a privilege to be advised. 

“With apologies for the liberty I have tuken in addressing you, I beg to 
remain, 

‘Yours, most respectfully, 


This fictitious letter was dated November 7, 1919. On February 19 Senntor 
Phelan, in attacking Gov. Stephens, innocently published it, and in publishing 
it he discreetly omitted the second, third, and fourth paragraphs, 

As I huve said, this letter was never intended by me to be sent out of this 
olice. I never consulted George Shihina about it. Afterwards I told him what 
L had written in that letter, but I did not explain to him my real intentions, 

When my stenographer gave me the typed copies of that letter I put them in 
my pocket and carried them with me for some time, so that nu outsider conld 
get the letter by auy meuns except from the notebook that was soon to be put 
Into the wastebiusket, 

Krom the above narrative you will see thant the scheme worked splendidly. 
Tt has proved conclusively that Senutor Phelan’s agents have been delving into 
ny Wastebuskets, Loum exceedingly glad that the scheme has worked so ad- 

ably, because it has convinced me without the shudow. of aodoubtcthat my 
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correspondenee has never been molested in the mail. To exonerate the postal 
authorities from the guilt of which I had been suspecting them, and to vindl- 
ente their probity to my satisfaction, was the only motive which had prompted 
me to resort to the above scheme. To Gov. Stephens I offer a thousand apolo- 
gies, and I know he is generous enough to forgive me, because my motive was 
risht. ' 

Muving said so much it will be unnecessary for me to explain in detail the 
purpose of the fictitious letter which I wrote to Col. Irish on December 29, 1919, 
and which Senator Phelan read before your committee at the hearing of July 
12. This letter, like the letter to the governor, hans never been mailed. These 
gentlenien had been particularly critical toward Senator Phelan, and I thought 
that the camouflaged letters nddressed to them were most likely to be pub- 
lished by the Senator. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that I shall be very glad to appear before your 
committee at any tiie and answer any question relating to this letter. 

Respectfully, yours, 
K. K. KAWAKAMI. 


{On letterhead of Bureau of Literary Service, 504 Chronicle Building, San Francisco. J 


JULY 17, 1920. 


Hon. ALnERT JONSON, 
Chairman Immigration Committee, 
St. Francis Ilotel, San Pianeises: 


Dear Sir: According to the Stockton dispatch to the Snn Francisco papers this 
morning, Mr. Shima told the comiittee that I had shown him the letter which 
I wrote to the governor for him and thut he did not sign the letter. 

This version is somewhat different from the explanation I gave tn my letter 
addressed to the committee under date of July 138, and I wish to make it plain 
to you how this happened. 

Last Tuesday morning I got in touch with Mr. Shima by telephone atid told 
him that I wanted to come and see him with regard to that letter addressed to 
the governor, Mr. Shima was at the Fairmont Hotel that morning. He said 
that he wus just leaving for Stockton and could not wait for me. 

Then I told him that I was going to tell the committee the whole truth of 
that letter. 

Mr. Shima said that it would embarrass Senator Phelun if I told the whole 
truth about It and added that if he was asked about it he would say that the 
letter was written by me, but In compliance with this advice was not sent to the 
governor and wis eventually thrown into the wastebasket. 

Then I said to him that it would be better to stick to the truth and give 
the cominittee the correct version of the matter., I told him that it was not 
the letter which was thrown {into the wastebasket, but that {€ was the steno- 
graphic notebook, I told him that from the beginning It was my Intention to 
throw that notebook into the wastebasket and that I never wrote that letter 
with the intention of sending it out. 

We talked over the phone for about 20 minutes. and as Mr. Shima was tn a 
great hurry to lenve the hotel we parted without coming to any agreement on 
the matter. 

This will explain why there is some slight difference between Mr. Shimn’s 
version and my statement. But whatever may have been sald by Mr. Shima 
I wish to emphasize that my explanation of the matter is the most authentic 
and final. 

Yours, respectfully, 
-% IK. IS. KAWAKAMI. 


mist 
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Japanese books by K. K. Kawakami: History of Germany, Modern Sochuism, 
Industrinl Education, Labor Legislation, Student Life tn Amertea. 

Books by K. K. Kuwnkanil: Asia at the Door, published by Mleming FT. Revell 
Co., price, $1.50. American-Japanese Relations, published by Fleming HW. Revell 
Co., price $2. Development of Political Ideas of Modern Japan, published by 
State University of Iowa, price $1.) Japan and the Japanese, published by Wei- 
Sef-Sha, Tokyo. Jnupan in World Politics, Macmiian Co. $2.0 Japan and World 
Peace, Macmillan Co., $1.50. Flowers of the Orient, Kel-Sel-Sha, ‘Tokyo. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Citainman. Let the record show that Mr. Boice, assistant 
commissioner of immigration at Angel Island, is excused from 
further attendance, and it is requested that he file a statement with 
the committee, making any recommendations that might be prop- 
erly brought before this committee. Col. Irish, the committee has 
been pretty busy and has gathered a great deal of information, and it 
has not yet been typewritten, so we are not able to present it to you, 
but if there is anything further you desired to offer we will be glad to 
hear from you. 

Mr. Inisir. ‘Tho first matter 1 desire to present is a mattar of pro- 
cedure. When I appeared before this committee I was sworn, and 
Senator Phelan was not under oath when he appeared before this 
committee. , | 

The Cuatrman. I do not think you should make a point of that. 
Senator Phelan is a sworn officer of the Government. 

Mr. Trisu. I am aware that in that capacity he takes the same 
oath as you do, but it he were to go before a judicial court that oath 
would not be sufficient. I know what the congressional cath is. I 
tried to take it three times myself. I ran three times for Congress, 
but I was beaten each time— 

The Cramman (interposing). I will admit, to savo time, that 
I should have sworn Senator Phelan, and if he is called again he will 
be sworn. 

Mr. Intsu. It is a matter of procedure. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; and I will admit that he should have been 
sworn. . 

Mr, Inisu. Very well. Now, I wish to take up the matter of these 
letters of Senator Phelan, which he presente , these three letters 
which are in controversy and which are in his illicit ear oue 
When he appeared before this committee and was asked about those 
letters he declined to tell the committee how they came into his pos- 
session. He said they might have been taken from the mail. In all 
the hotel lobbies and around San Francisco and wherever I have 
gone a great deal of public opinion has been directed to this. 

There is an article in one of the papors to-day about the taking of 
Ictters out of the mail. The postmasters of San Francisco and of 
Oakland are the Senator’s appointees and confidants, and coreligion- 
ists. He said the letters might have been taken from the mail. Who 
took them if they were? There are gentlemen running for office 
here in California and they may be interested to know if their mails 
ure being pilfered for Senator Phelan’s benefit, as they appear to 
have been pilfered for his benefit in this connection. : 

The Cramaan, We know and the public knows that mails have 
been opened and 

Mr. Iris ‘(interposing). I understand that, but I am talking 
about what he said about it. Now, I am stating my own information 
when T say that people are less interested in the origin of these 
letters than they are interested in how they came into the illicit 
possession of Senator Phelan, and this committee can straighten 
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that all out by compelling the Senator to disclose how they came into 
his possession. I think you owe that to the people of California. 
That has been brought up here before you and I think you owe that 
to the people. 

Now, so much for the letters. Now, with reference to the charge 
‘made by my friend McClatchy, as reported in the Examiner, and 
seeing it there might raise a doubt as to whether he ever suid it, but 
he was reported to have dwelt upon the evasion of the census by the 
Japanese in the delta. That charge was that they were evading the 
census and that it was supported and conducted by persons in charge 
of the census. Mr. Murphy, of Oakland, was a census enumerator 


in my part of the delta, on my ranches. He came to sce me in Oak- - 


land after rendering that service and he told me that he was never 
treated nicer in his life than he was by the Japanese in those camps. 
He said that in every camp he went into each man was called out of 
the fields, and he was especially impressed by the fact that each man 
signed his return. He said that no man could have made a cleaner 
census than he made on those islands. Mr. McClatchy said that the 
enumerator told him that in the delta when the enumerator entered 
the islnnd by the front door the J even left the island by the back 
door. I am not disputing that Mr. McClatchy was told that. People 
who have anything to tell here always go to tell it to him—— 

Mr. Varrr (interposing). I think, Col. Irish, that you slightly 
misapprehend the testimony that was given on that point. 

Mr. Inrsa. I am telling you what I read. I do not know what your 
minutes show. I wanted to present this evidence in contradiction 
of that. In the first place, you have been down in the delta. There- 
is no way for anyone to got off of an island except by a bout. There 
are two public lines of launches, one passing down early in the morn- 
ing and the other late in the afternoon, and there is no other possible 
way of vetting off of those islands. I desire to file with you this map 
of the delta. | 

The Crramman. We will be glad to have it. 

(Map marked “ Exhibit A, of July 19, 1920.) 

Mr. ne (handing map to chairman). That has been used re- 
peatedly by the anti-Japanese committee in the newspapers and 
against the Japanese. As far as the delta is concerned, it'is physically 
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impossible, as that map shows, because there is no way of getting | * 
| 


off those islands except by the public launches, 
Mr. Raxer. It might be said that there are a lot of private launches 


and scows and other boats on which people could go from one island 
to the other? | 


Mr. Intsa. Yes. I know of. only one man in the delta who has a — 
private speed boat, and that is a Chinese, who lives on the same | : : 


island I do. The Japanese have no Pe launches or private | .+ 


boats, except fishing boats, which will hold two or three men, and 


it is physically impossible for that statement to be true. Now, there | 
are other things that J might pay attention to. In the first place, I 1. 
notice by Mr. MeClatchy’s testimony that he has reduced, arbitrarily * 


or otherwise, the Japanese birth rate per thousand in California, | 


In the beginning of this movement it was stated that it was 66 per 


thousand. Mr. McClatchy has killed off 20 babies and reduced it = 
to 46 per thousand, and he next reduces it dowm to 20) .T have the | 
official report of the registrar of vital statistics, State board of health | 
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for 1919, showing that in the year 1919 there were more white babies 
born in California than Japanese babies for the whole 10 years 
preceding. ; 

Mr. Raker. Just what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Irisir. Well, there were over 50,000 white babies born in Cali- 
fornia in 1919, and there were 4,000 Japanese babies. 

The Crrainman, What was the white population in California ? 

- r. ei I suppose 3,000,000—3,200,000 were mentioned here the 
other day. 

Mr. Raker. From your investigation it is true that per thousan 
there are more Japanese born than whites? 

Mr. Irisu. Yes; unquestionably so; because if you will study im- 
migration you will find that the newcomer is always very fecund, 
and that finally the fecundity declines to what it is in the home 
country. In Japan the births are about on the same ratio as in 
Italy, and in the course of years it will decline to what it was in 
the home Soe he | 

Mr. Raxer. You do not disagree with the report of the birth 
rate and the fact found at the present time by the State board of 
control ? | 

Mr. Irisn. I do not know anything about the facts found by the 
State board of control. I go to the board of health. The State 
board of contro] does not keep vital statistics. | 

The Caarrman. Haven't they gathered some of those figures? 

Mr. Inisu. They have refused to send me their report. 

The Crurairman. We will give you one now. Mr. Snyder, suppose 
you go up and get just enough copies of that—— 

Mr. Intsu. I had a debate with Mr. Kent the other night in this 
house—— | 

‘Mr. McCuatcuy. I know from the governor’s office, because I tried 
to get the report, that they are maling necessary corrections in it, 
anal none are being given out at this time, 

The Cuarrman. The committee has Just received a }atch of cor- 
rected ones, as we understand it. We will be glad to give you a 
copy, Mr. Irish. 

Ale. Intsu. That will be very kind of you. I wish to state with 
reference to the ownership of Japanese land in California that I 
am interested in nothing except official returns and I always get 
them. You will see in the pamphlet in which I expose Senator 
Phelan that my statements are founded on the official records all 
the way through. 

The Cuamman. We ascertained, in Sacramento, a discrepancy 
in the figures. | | ; 

Mr. Inisn. Yes; a discrepancy between the governor's figures in: 
the letter to Colby and figures appears in the report. 

The CruatmrMan. It was stated that in Merced County there was 2. 
very limited holding by Japancse, which we examined and found 
just to the contrary, which shows that there could b2 misleading 
figures on one side as well as the other. | 

Mr. Iuisrr, But was I trying to mislead any one? To whom should: 
I vo except to the sworn officer of the county? 

The Citrarrman, Well, to whom should we go? 
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Mr. Strceu. Your figures were based on the individual holdings 
of the Japanese, while the figures we obtained included the cor- 
porations. 

The Caamman,. Making a difference of thousands of acres. 

Mr. Intsn. Very good, bat you should acquit me of any desire to 
conceal anything. 

7 The oe Well, you will admit that those things can 
appen 
r. Intsp. Yes; I was not born yesterday. Now, the figures of the 
State board of health show that there were more white children born 
in 1919 

The Cuatrman (interposing). Practically all white? 

Mr. Intsx. No; in the total number. 

Mr. Srecen, We admit that. 

The CuHatrman. We admit that. 

Mr. Intsu. Very good. Now, Mr. McClatchy has made figures to 
show the Japanese births are going to swamp the State by and by. 
There are a million of white women in this State of productive age, 
and if the comparatively few Japanese women of the same age are. 
going to outstrip a million white women, there is something wrong 
with the white race. 

Mr. Vaitx. Nobody has ever stated that the births of Japanese 
now in would be more than the white people. 7 

Mr. Intsu. Have you read Prof. Malthus’s estimate, that in a 
hundred years such and such things would take place? He was an 
English professor, and in 1798 published « book, and in that he said 
that the population of the earth would very largely disappear in a 
hundred years, because the population was increasing in a geo- 
metrical ratio, and food production an arithmetical ratio. That does 
not prove to be true. . 

The Crarrsan. Is it not o fact that wars have interfered ao lot 
with the theories of Prof. Malthus? 

Mr. Inisxr. 1 do not know what has interfered with 1t; but he was 


mistuken. | 


Mr, Vaitr. I think you have done an injustice to Prof. Malthus, . 


I do not think you have correctly quoted him. 

Mr. Inisu. My recollection is that-he said the population was in- 
creasing in a geometrical ratio and the food production in an arith- 
metical ration. Isn’t that it? Well, we will let old Malthus rest. 

Mr. Varte. His argument was simply that population tends to 
keep pace with subsistence; that they are bound to be equal because 
if that rule of the relationship between subsistence and population 
did not apply then the population would obviously outrun subsis- 
tence, which would be absurd, and that is the absurdity which you are 
trying to introduce into the record. - 

Mr, Irisu. Well, I apologize to the heirs and assigns of Prof, 
Malthus if I misquoted him. 


Mr. Vattr. Your apology is accepted. 
Mr. Irisn. There is another matter which I wish to present. I 


stand for the skill and industry of the Japanese in working land. 
I told you, I think, that my land has been under Japanese culliva- 
tion for 11 years, and to-day it is more productive in_ quantity and 
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quality than ever before. The Japanese are the most skillful land 
workers we have left in this State. ‘The Chinese are skillful land 
workers, but they are single croppers. The Japanese are variety 
farmers, and that accounts for their success more or less. This 1s 
‘n answer to Senator Phelan’s statement that they exhausted and 
ruined the soil. He introduced the Jand of Rindge & Fabst in the 
delta. Very good. I think you heard Mr. Rindge at Stockton. Mr. 
Cook has been superintendent of the Rindge Jands for 20 years, and 
in a conversation with him less than a month ago he told me his 
opinion of the Japanese cultivators. He said that he would rather 
have them than anybody else and paid $5 per day now to Japanese 
farmers. I was born on a farm and have had my feet on the land 
ever since. Of course, I have done other things, like running for 
Congress. Senator Phelan is not a farmer. By actual practice he 
does not know which end of a horse to put a bridle on. I am a prac- 
tical farmer. 

Now, I have had a talk—first I wish to sny this to the committee, 
from the deepest of my convictions, that a mistake will be made if 
the international policy of the Government of the United States is 
based upon what appears before you in California as public opinion 
in this States It is a dangerous thing. Public opinion in this State 
has been attempted to be molded by two basic falsehoods that started 
this whole thing last year. Now, here is the first: They found it 
necessary to get hold of the farmers. Here is a very largely cir- 
culated agricultural paper, published in Los Angeles, the Cultivator. 
They wrote me to give them a letter upon the Japanese question, 
which I did, to which they made a reply in which this occurs: 


The wonderful rapidity with which the Japanese population of California 
is increasing is little recognized by the people generally because the incrense is 
not known by Immigration offcials. But Mr. Irish {s not in tha class which 
fails to realize this fact, notwithstanding his efforts to hide behind Federal 
“statistics.” If Mr. Irish had read the California Cultivator of October 25 
he would have seen there q statement given to the Federnl Senate by Comnmiis- 
sioner of Inimigration Caminetth and signed by John W. Abercrombie, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, to the effect that “ during the 12 months ending June 30, 
1919, the agents of the Federal Government apprehended 9,678 .Japanese who 


were in the country illegally and secured thely deportation.” 


This we followed with this bit of pertinent comment by McClatchy, 
of the Sacrainento Bee: 

Those figures refer to the ones enught and convicted; it is falr to assume 
that at lenst an equal number escaped detection and were added to the con- 
stuntly swelling Japanese population of the Pacitie States, No aceount fs taken 
of the number of picture brides who arrive and are diligently following the 
Biblleal injunction to be fruitful and niultiply. 


Col. Inisir. Now, then, I knew by circumstantial evidence that that 
was a lie, because in the first place the Commissioner of Immigration 
made no such report in his 1919 report. In the next place the appre- 
hension and deportation of that many Japanese would never have 
escaped the notice of the newspapers nor the Jupanese consul here, 
so I knew by circumstantial evidence that it was a he and a very 
infurinting one, and so T wrote to Commissioner Cuminetti and asked 
hin af such a thing occurred. IT received this reply: 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LAnOR, 
BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, May 6, 1920. 
Mr. Journ P. InrsH, 
Oakland, Calif. 


DEAR SiR: Referring to your Ictter of January 31, the bureau has to advise 
that the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration to the Secretary of 
Labor contains the official figures issued by the Burenu of Immigration, and any 
Other figures credited to this bureau or to its officials are erroneous, 

Deportations of aliens can not be effected by other authority than on the 
Warrant of the Secretary of Labor, except in the cases of Chinese where deporta- 
tion has been ordered by a United States commissioner. 

Very truly, yours, 
ALFRED HAMPTON, 
Assistant Commissioner General. 

Now, it occurred to me then that I had Mr. McClatchy in a tight 
place, and in a letter to the Stockton Independent I charged him 
with these things as falsehoods. Mr. McClatchy answered me in the 
Stockton Independent, saying that neither in speech nor in writing 
had he ever indorsed any such a story. I retaliated by giving him 
my source of information, which I have just read, from this editor 
in Los Angeles, whereupon Mr. McClatchy came out in another 
letter in which he said that the editor in Los Angeles misquoted him, 
that he had never indorsed any such a proposition; that it had never 
appeared in the Bee at all. And he ont in addition to that, that the 
Los Angeles editor had misquoted the report, which may be found on 

age 7 of the Senate report, which is this, that in 11 years, endin 
dune 30, 1919, 4,000 aliens had been found illegally in the Unite 
States, of all classes, and had been deported, whereupon I wrote to 
this apostle of crime and falsehood, stating what had turned up and 
what Mr. McClatchy had said, and I asked him “ What are you going 
to do about it?” IIe has made no reply. 

Last Thursday, Prof. Malcolm, of the Graney of Southern Cali- 
fornia, told me that three wecks ago at a meeting of the supervisors 
in Los Angeles County a supervisor got up and read that report in 
that newspaper [indicating]. He said: 7 

These men are not only coming here but are coming armed to destroy us, and 
we must arm for self-preservation. 

That is the sort of thing that is being brought about in California 
for the molding of public opinion. The next he was told by a 
member of the executive committee of the anti-Japanese body in 
Sacramento. I had published a letter in the Antioch Ledger, defend- 
ing my position on the Japanese question and this was answered by an 
interview with Mr. Van Bernard, 2 member of the anti-Japanese 
committee in Sacramento. In that he says: 

Japunese have alrendy lersed 10,000,000 neres in the upper end of the Sutter 
Basin. 

Mr. Intsu. Now, after people read that statement they rush off to 
join anti-Japanese committees. Mr. McClatchy, how many acres are 
there in the Sutter Basin? 

Mr. McCuarcrry. There are less than 125,000, I would say. 

Mr. Inisu. All right, 125,000 acres in the Sutter Basin, but the 
maps in the office of the State Reclamation Board show that in the 
whole Sutter Basin, from the mouth of Butte slough to the confluence 
of the Sacramento and Teather Rivers there are only 60,000 acres. 
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Mr. Siecen. The article stated that there were 10,000,000 acres. 

Mr, Intsu. That the Japanese had léased 10,000,000 acres in the 
upper end of it. 

Mr. Raker. Who wrote that article? 

Mr. Inisu. It was an interview of Mr. Van Bernard. 

Mr. Raxer. Is he a member of the Asiatic Exclusion Lea ue? 

Mr. Irisn. Yes. . 

Mr. Raxer. Could not that have been a misprint in the paper? 

Mr. Triste. I domt know anything about that, but it has gone all 
over the State. 

Mr. Vairx. When you get to the end of this basic he which you 
are now discussing, I would like to interject something. 

Mr, Trasir. All right. 

Mr. Vaitx. My statement of the Malthusian theory is confirmed, I 
believe, in a more condensed manner than my statement by one of 
‘these young Japanese ladies here, a young college girl, American, 
of Japanese parentage, who expresses it this way: 

Malthusian theory: Population tends to increase in a geometrical ratio; the 


food supply increnses nrithmetically, but the population is decreased by wars, 
famines, ete, which tends to equalize them both. 


You stated only the first: part of the proposition, and the young 
Jady has correctly stated the remainder of it, which I think confirms 
my own recollection. 

r. IntsaH. Miss Hannah Okade is my fellow citizen; I am wilhueg 
ni submit to any interpretation she may make of the Malthusian 
theory. 

Mr Raker. The gentleman who wrote this article about the 
10,000,000 acres is sitting by my side, and he says that instead of 
10,000,000 acres that was 10,000 acres, and that he put it at 10,000 
acres, and this other paper had it 10,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Inrsuz. You did not write this, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. W. P. Jones. Yes; 1 wrote the original, and I placed it at 
10.000 acres, but the other papers had it 10,000,000 acres, 

Mr. Irisn. Now, I wrote to the governor’s office when Senator 
Phelan published this trap letter, which was in his ilicit possession 
in Washington City, asking if such a letter had been received in the 
governor’s oflice, and I received this reply: 

' GoOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, February 24, 1920. 
Col. Joun P. Intsu, Oakland, Celtf. 

My Dear CoLoner: No one In the office remembers ever having seen such 
n letter as Senator Phelan says Gov. Stephens received from George Shima, 
president of the Japanese Association of America, and the files contain no such 


letter. There Js no record of acknowledgment of such a l!etter. 

If it would be desirable to do so, Senator Phelan’s statement could be stamped 
as an absolute falschood. 

I do not feel that the matter is of much {mportance. Anybody, of course, 
could write any kind of a letter to the governor. If the Japanese entertain any 
appreeclution of Gov. Stephens as their champion, they have not ‘‘ollowed his 
public statements correctly and do not correctly understand his attitude. He 
has repeatedly stated that he regards the Japanese as a serious menace in 
California and has expressed the view that at the proper time positive und 
effective steps must be taken to control the situntion. He has stood stendfast 
In the position that facts and Jizgures must be guthered so that California ean 
present ils case to the Nutional Government and to the country_at large in n 
convingdag manner, In anticipation of the development of’ this problein, Gov, 
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Stephens, some months ngo, directed the State board of control to make mw 
thorongh investigation and to gather those facts and figures which he dcenpy 
necessary to bring about a Sound and permanent solution of this diflicul&: 


problem, 
With kind personal regards, T am, stheerely, yours, 
Martin C. Mavsen, J’rivate Secretary. 


IT will use Mr. Van Bernard’s statement that there was 10,000 acres 
in the Sutter Basin rented to Japanese, when, as a matter of fact, 
there is not a single acre there rented by them. 

Now, on this matter of newspapers, you are poing to Fresno, 
There you will meet Mr. Rowell. | 

The Crrarmman. No; we will not meet him, because I understand 
he is at Berkeley. 

Mr. Irisir. I wish to take up the economic part of it. ‘When the 
Chinese were chased out of here—30,000, Chinese farmers were run 
out of California, and in that we violated our treaty with China, and 
yet we see red when we talk about the Kaiser violating the treaty 
with Belgium. We set him the example. Immediately the land 
under cultivation began to pass out of cultivation because the labor 
had disappeared. In the great valley of California, from Bakers- 
field to Nedding, the banks had mortgages, which they foreclosed om 
land that had been taken out of cultivation. The banks employe 
agents to try to sell the land, and they could not sell because there 
was no labor. In those days I bought a half section in Kern County 
under foreclosure, and made a beautiful ranch out of it, but it was 
an island surrounded by a sen of foreclosures. 

Mr. Raker. That was in 1897? 

Mr. Tnisir. Yes; and along into the nineties, That land laid there 
there was no white Iabor to take possession of it. ‘The Chinese farny, 
lnborer had been driven out and the white laborer—— 

Mr. Raker (interposing), During those years isn’t it a fact ancl 
up to just before the war, that every yeur there had been a regular 
deluge of men tramnping from one end of California to the other look-~ 
ing for work? 

Mr. Intsu. Yes; and not wanting to find it. I have been in this 


~ gsune for 30 vears in California and made three ranches, and [ know 


this game of labor. I have been all up and down in the game, anc 
you have not. You have been leading the quiet and contemplative 
life of a politician, » Member of Congress, and T have been produe-~ 


ing food for you to eat. 
Mr. Rarer. You have not followed me very closely during the last 
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things. 


20 years if you have been engaged in farming and observing all these 


Mr, Iris. Yes; but you talk to me about farming up in Modow - 
County. I would not give my 600-acre ranch for all of Modoc 7, 


County. . 

Now, then, I had an interview with a gentleman who is here writ- 
ing up this Japanese question for the World’s Work. He told me that! 
he had spent some 10 days at the anti-Japanese headquarters at Sac- 
ramento and he had listened to them. He told them what his errand! 
was and they talked to him and he asked them what their intenbons: 
were, Well, they said, they had only just begun to drive the Japanese 
out of California, He asked them who, was going Goduke their plice: 
ag workers of the soil. They said they did not cate who took their 
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places. Now, we care, and California should care who is going to 
take their places. 

Mr. Sircen. Who is the head of this anti-Japanese organization ? 

Mr. fhaism, It has as many heads as Hydra. Senator Inman was 
the original conspirator, I beheve, and a great many people are in it. 

Mr. Sircen. What is its so-called membership ? 

Mr, inisu. I don’t know. 

Mr. Stearn. Do they pay in regular dues? 

Mr. Irnisu. I don’t know anything about it. Mr. McClatchy can 
tell you. I say this, Mr. Siegel, and I think it is an understood fact, 
because I think it has been published in the newspapers, that both 
Senator Phelan and Inman have grubstaked it with money. It is 
part of their campaign expenses and they ought to be made to account 
for it. Phelan said that I was paid for doing this Jupanese work, 
which is a lie, and I charge him publicly with it. I would lke to 
know how much money he has given to this associatior, because it is 
part of his campaign expenses. 

On the economic end of it we are concerned with what happens to 
these Japanese. [I have correspondence, and I regret that I have not 
it with me, with President Barrows, of the University of California. 
We made a speech in which he said that this land should be taken 
away from the Japanese and given to the service men, the American 
Legion. Human memory is a strange thing. IT remembered 60 vears 
ago I read a decision by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Peck v. 
. Georgia, on a deed to land in which the Chief Justice said that a 

deed to land is a contract and the Constitution of the United States 
forbids the impairment of a contract by a State. 

So I wrote to the professor and asked him what process he was 
going to use to take this land away from these people. He did not 
answer that question. The State University is essentially a political 
institution. It depends upon the politicians in power for the moncy 


it seeks. The State University of Californian is peculiarly a political, 


institution, and these things which I read to you have been copied by 
the farm advisory board and the farm bureau, which are part of the 
State University. But President Barrows wrote me: 

I not only demand that these aliens be prohibited. fron owning and lensing 
land, but I demand that all aliens shall be prohibited from working on land. 

T regret that T have not that letter with me. 

The Cyarrman, Will you produce it for the record? 

Mr. Inisu. Yes; I will try to bring it to-morrow. That is an in- 
timadion of what is going to happen in this State. It is a pointer to 
what this gentleman for the World’s Work was told in Sacramento, 
that they have only just begun. 

Mr. Srrert, The United States Supreme Court has passed upon 
that question, | 

Mr. Tris, Yes; and it will pass upon this initiative, becanse if it 
is passed I am going to violate it'in order to get the question !uto the 
courts. 


Now, here is a publication, very creditable in its typography, a ° 


Negro publication of California, the California Free Lance. It is 
called a Negro Inbor survey edition, It is published in San 
(francisco, April 1, 1920. This is devoted to the quesrion of having 
come into this State Negro labor for the-dand. OE course there js 
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only one source for that and that is the southern Negro, Here isan, 
article entitled “ More Negro labor on farms.” ae 


{Written especially for the Callfornia Free Lance, by Gov. William D. Stephens.] 


San Francisco, April 1, 1920. t 


Workers are what we need and opportunity was never so widely open te 
the Negro as it is to-day. A very large nuinber of colored workers are wel} ?- 
fitted for farm labor, and it would be better for them and a measure of aid tc 
our agricultural interests, if they could be diverted from the citles into the- 
country. The farm laborer situation is diflicult in this Stute and steps mighia] 
well be taken to shift to the country those colored men who are residing ig 
larze cities, under conditions unsuited to them. Our Negro workers could therm, 
selves help to solve this problem. Any effort initlated on their part undoube.t 
edly would meet with active encouragement. Some adaptation to new condi. 
tious would be necessary, but this could easily be brought about through co. 
operation between Negro workers and the employing farmers of our State. 

I regard this matter of shifting workers who are misplaced in citics to the? 
farms of our State as a matter of importance, and I invite the earnest attentio;7’e@ 
of the Negro people to it as one primarily in thelr interest as well as beings 
tor the best interest of our State. | 


Mr, Rarer. Who was that written by? 
Mr. Intsu. Gov. Stephens. ' 
The Cuairman. Upon the question of Negro laborers in the Im 3s :° 
perial Valley in 1915. | Lt 
Mr. Inisuz. I don’t know anything about that. This was writtey'- = 
in 1920. Kansas and Colorado tried this experiment several year °, 
ago, and as a result in those two States 20 Negroes were lynched anc 
burned at the stake for unspeakable crimes against women. | 
Mr. Varze. ‘There was only one such case in Colorado. » 
Mr. Irtsu. Well, 20 in the two States. Five days ago a ranches 
in San Diego County was murdered by a Negro and his wife un, <. 
speakably treated. 1 am not speaking anything against the Negra - 
race, because no man can select the race in which he is to be born” -. 
but there is a vast difference between the Japanese and the Negro _ 
- The Negro is unfortunate and I am sorry for him, and I have neve; 
done anything against the Negro to keep him down. I encouragec: 
Booker Washington, knew him very well, and believed in him. <« °, 
encouraged him and I have encouraged the Negroes here in Cali* * 
fornia to advance, but they can not for myriads of generations wip: « ” 
out the vast polar difference between them and the Japanese, which -: 
exists in the moral and spiritual qualitics of the Japanese. ‘Th. ‘| 
Japanese evolved a civilization; the Negroes never have. | 
‘he CHarrMan, You are getting into the economic situation? 3 
: Mr, Iris. Yes. me 
a The Cuainman. Now, I understood you the other day to say tha |. 
you thought we had enough of this particular race here. Jf that i, 
so, how docs that affect the economic situation ¢ ; 
Mr, Thasw. Well, I will tell you. I think that we should have n. 
more Japanese here now, because of the danger of increasing thi 
agitation which has been started by such means as I have shown yor 
here this afternoon. I had a discussion with Mr. Kent, a enndidat 
for United States Senator, the other night’ before the Commonwealt] 
Club, in this house. In the discussion I said I was opposed to am 
more Japancse coming in, because if they caine in it would increas 
the material for the easy macadamizing of the path for Californi 
politicians to travel on into ollice. et 
Mr. Srrcev. Don’t you eall yourself a politician ? 
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Mr. Intsu. Now, Mr. Siegel, what have you against me? 

Mr. Sirarn, T would like to know your definition of a politician. 
You are referring to them all of the time. 

Mr. Inisu. How old are you? 

Mr. Srecen, Torty. 

Mr. Intsu. I aim 78. 

Mr. SreaeL, My definition of a politician is probably different 
than yours. 

Mr. Inisiz. I was in public life in this country over 50 years, and 
In association with a great many men in both parties. I may say 
that I have called upon every President of the United States in the 
White Ifouse since Lincoln and excepting the present one. I have 


not called upon him. I will leave the rest to your imagination—I * 


was In public life. I have done a great many things--practiced in- 
ternational law, and I am in the practice of it now. 

Well, now, I desire to get back to the expulsion of the Japanese 
children from the schools in San Francisco, because Senator Phelan 
referred to that. When San Francisco was shaken by an earthquake 
and burned up by fire and thousands of people were homeless, their 
cry went out for help, and Japan was the only foreign country to 
hear it. Japan wired $250,000 in gold to the relief committee, of 
which Senator Phelan was chairman. You talk about the sensitive- 
ness of the Japanese people. They have a right to be sensitive, and 
so are we. : 

The Crrairman. They print the statements against the United 
States in their country that we do here against the Japanese. 

Mr. Inisiz. Of course, and directly after that help came to this city 
the Japanese children were kicked out of the public schools of San 
Irancisco. 

Mr. Si1ecet, How many were there? 


Mr. Inisu. Mr. Johnson, how many Japanese children were thrown ° 


out of the schools in 1906? 

Dr. Jonnson. I am not sure whether any went out. The order 
went out. There were 86 in the schools, but they were not actually 
thrown out. | 

Mr: Irtsir. Ordered out. Well, they were ordered to do certain 
things and to justify that the school board’s secretary’s excuse was 
that the Japanese pupils were too old for these classes. I secured a 
correct statement of that. Every Japanese pupil in those classes, in 
those schools, was of-an age proper to the grade that it was in and the 
class that it wasin. I had a letter written by one of the public-school 
superintendents in San Francisco, which I had printed in the New 
York Post, and sent to President Roosevelt. In that letter he said 
that in 20 years’ experience with Japanese children in the schools of 
San Francisco there had never been a suspicion of immorality. He 
said that they were cleanly and their studious habits and ability for 
learning made it a ylcasure for a teacher to have them in a schoolroom 
to serve us an example to the white children. I simply put this in 
here in reply to what the Senator said. Now, have you any questions? 
I compliment you upon your great patience in enduring me for so 
long and for the opportunity of appearing before your committee, 
gentlemen, and I wish to say that you are entitled to the respect of 
everybody. 
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- STATEMENT OF REV. A. WESLEY MELL. 


(Rev. Metz was duly sworn.) 

The Cnamman. State your business. 

Rev. Mrxz. I am secretary of the Pacific agency for the American 
Bible Society, located at San Francisco. I may say that this society is 
international, and is engaged in translating and printing and distrib- 
uting the Scriptures. We have an agency in Japan and this »agency 
does the work of Bible distribution in the northern part of Japan 
as the British Foreign Bible Society docs for the southern part of 
Japan. I am interested in this whole Japanese situation, because I 
was pastor at Bombay, and a part of the Japanese colony there were 
members of my church. I donated my services. They at different 
times lived at my homes; so on my return from India I visited in 
Japan for several weeks with several of these young men whom I 
knew in India, and in taking up this work on the Pacific coast I have 
been especially interested in the work of the Japanese, and I may 
say that no lass of foreiyn-speaking people on this Pacific coast 
have evidenced the interest in the reading of the Scriptures as have 
the Japanese, who have come to us from the Orient. They have pur- 
chased these Scriptures in very large numbers. 

We have not been able to supply them with all of the New Testa- 
ments and Bibles in the nice Bincide in which they hike to procure 
them. We have employed some Japanese workers and helpers, and 
secured the services of the secretary of the Dendo Dan, a Japanese 
interdenominational missionary society, and I may say that the Japa- 
nese have evidenced a great desire to learn the teachings of our 
Scriptures, and that they have purchased them to such an extent that 
I may say of the entire Japanese community of the Pacific const, 80 
per cent of them are supphed with New ‘Testaments and a large 
number with Scriptures. A very much larger number would have 
been supplied if we had been able to procure them. I have never 
entered carefully into the study of the economic problem, but I have 
real confidence and belief, as has been the experience of our great 
statesmen, that those who adopt the guiding principles of the Scrip- 
tures as a basis for their actions are people with whom we can live 
in peace and mutual understanding. , 

Mr. Raxer, That would take in everybody, wouldn’t it? 

Rev. Metu. It certainly would. Our society here distributes Scrip- 
‘tures in a hundred languages for the American field. The American 
Nation is not made up of one people. We are made up of all of the 
nations of the earth, and the American, to my mind, is not a man 
simply born in this country, but a man who has accepted the ideals 


and principles of this Nation as his own, and it is a state of mind, © 


rather than a matter of birth, although legally I recognize it is a 
matter of birth. 


The Cirairman, Do you think the Japanese people are in that | 


state of mind? 

Rev. Mrexn, I think they all come to that as they come here and 
accept these ethics and ideals. 

The Crairman, What have you to say about their adoption of 
children in these lund matters? - 

Rey. Metu, Well there ure a great manycundesireble things goings 
on among men who were born in this country and in those who come 
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here I do not find any exceptions so far as their lives are con- 
cerned, among the Japanese, than among other races. Their pro- 
curing and reading of the Scriptures, I believe that 1s what will 
change their thinking to a very large extent and modify their lives 
to conformity with the American standards of morality and living. 
Mr. Raker. The Germans have had the same scrigtures, living 
and teaching them for hundreds of years? | 
Rey. Merny. To a large extent the Germans have been making guns. 
Mr. Raxer. Haven’t they been teaching these Scriptures for hun- 
dreds of years like they were taught at other places? ° 
Rev. Ment. Rather, in their universities their philosophical thought 
had been getting away from that and destroying its in‘luence among 


the gee | 
Mr. Raxer. Do you: know what laws Japan has relative to the 
Korean laborers coming into Japan? 7 7 

Rev. Metz, I think I do to a certain extent. Ses 

Mr. Raxer. Do they restrict the immigration of the Koreans into 
Japan? 

tev. Mexx, I think they do. 

Mr. Raker. I wonder why. 

Rev. Meu. Is that the matter in hand? I do not understand the 
purport of it. : . 

Mr. Srecet. Have you the knowledge? 

Mr. Raxer. He said he had. 

Rev. Metu. I have knowledge that they are restricted. 

Mr. Rarer. Have you the knowledge as to why? 

Rev. Metx. I don’t fully know. I know the Japanese nation as a 
nation, in its religion, is not Christian. I know there are 26,000,000 
of them who are entirely unevangelized. | 

The CHarrman. The Japanese have economic reasons for keeping 
the Korean laborer out of Japan. It must be for economic reasons. 
Is there hope of evangelizing the Japanese nation ? 

Rev. Metz. I thoroughly believe there is, It is not a work which 
can be done in one day, but it will ultimately be done, and I do think 
that one of the great influences to help it, to help do that, will be the 
Japanese on this Pacific coast and in California. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would you favor the restriction of Japanese la- 
borers coming to the Pacific coast? | 

Rev. Meu. I would favor restrictions of all nations coming to 
this country and not discriminate against the Japanese. Japanese 
who have visited our shores in ships have been supplied with Bibles 
by the Japanese on this coast. 

The Crrairman. Does the Missionary Bible Society, in uplifting 
the people generally, feel that by Christianizing the Japanese in this 
sip they can work in return into Japan with the Christian reli- 

ion 
‘ Rev. Meru, It has the most favorable effect in Japnn. I may say 
that the Japanese on the Pacific coast in 1915 sent to the Emperor 4 
copy of the Itnglish Bible, beautifully bound, on one side of which 
was the rising sun and on the other side of which was the Stars and 


, bak 


Stripes, and they sent some representatives from America, who were ~ 


receryed wilh very high honors in Japan, and the governors and 
mayors of citics made arrangements for their receptions, which were 
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held in 83 of the large cities of Japan; and everywhere they were 
received as ambassadors of good will and international understand- 
ing and universal brotherhood, and that tour grew out of the mis- 
sionary work which was done here among the Japanese. 

Mr, Rarer. Are the Christianized Japanese similar to the Chris- 
tianized Chinamen ? 


Rev. Mera. Very much; in fact, they are. If I may, I will read a 


word of President Wilson with reference to the power and influence 
of Scriptures upon this question, as it 1s an international question: 


Those who weave together the thought and the ideals and the coneeptions of 
mankind also weave together its action. They control the motive forees of 
humanity if they can control these things. One of the things—alimost the only 
thing—that separates races and nations of men from one another is difference of 
thought, difference of point of view proinpted by differences of tradition, dif- 
ferences of experience, differences in instruction. If all the world had a ecoim- 
mon literature, If all the world had drunk at the same source of inspiration and 
suggestion, many lines of division would never have been created, and many 
would now disappear. And those who spread the Scriptures are engaged, as 
it were. in drawing the world together under the spell of one body of literature 
which belongs to no one race, to no one civilization, to no one time in the his- 
tory of the world, but whose appeal is universal—which searches and iltumi- 
nates all hearts alike. In proportion as men yield themselves to the kindly 
light of the gospel they are bound together in the bonds of mutual understand- 


ing and assured peace. 

Mr. Raxer. Is there anything in the statement that the Chinese 
permit theniselves to become Christianized merely in order to obtain 
rice at the missions in China ? 

Rev. Mextxn. [ think that is a long-ago-exploded untruth. There 
is nothing in it. 

Mr. Raxer. And that in the United States the Japanese allowed 
themselves to be Christianized for the purpose of attending our 
schools of learning and learning our language, while keeping up the 
J rene language and their ideals of government of Japan? 

ev. Metz. No, sir. I think they join our societies and quite 
separate themselves from the religion of their fathers. 

fr. Raker. You do not think that they still look beyond and above 
that to the Mikado? : : 


Rev. Meru. No, sir; I think it removes their homage to their | 


religion and their Emperor, and that they put their allegiance with 
the Eternal King. In other words, I think they take the lessons 
taught by the Scriptures and become Americans and become not only 
national but international men and accept the idea of universal 
brotherhood; therefore, I think they become neighbors, friends, and 
citizens. , 

Mr. Raxenr. Isn’t that kind of Utopian and idealistic in a way? 
We have the Chinese come, for instance, with independent govern- 
ment and thought; the Japanese and their racial distinction and 
separate government and thought. Jf we are now to intermingle 
physically with the Japanese in the West and then through the years 
there would develop a sort of mongrel race, we would be going against 
proper teaching, instead of looking forward, by mingling with other 
races. . 

Rey. Muu. We are not: living isolated lives any more than the 
Chinese and Japanese are and the black races are not. The dny 
of American isolation is forever past. We called to the world, to 
the people of all the world to come here, even to the ends of the earth. 
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Mr, Raxer. You think that this country, now, so far as races are 
coneeines that the United States should be a melting pot of all 
races § 

Rev. Meus. I believe with Roosevelt that the time is here when we 
should give a square deal to every nation—to the Orient as well as 
the European nations. 

Mr. Raxer. We all favor a square deal, but I am getting to the 
commingling of races physically at the present time. Do you think 
the time has come when the United States should assume that atti- 
tude—that the commingling of races would be idealistic ; one brother- 
hood of races and one nation? 

Rev. Mrrx. I say that there should be restricted immigration into 
the United States for all nations. 

Mr. Raxrr. Now, if you have that view—that there should be re- 
stricted immigration—how do you get the idea that there should be 
- a commingling of blood and races—— 

Rev. Mex (interposing). As a melting pot you can get too much 
into a melting pot at one time. You should take it gradually. I 
believe the United States is a melting pot, but I do not believe that 
we should take all of the races at once, but I do not think this is a 
time for us to accentuate differences and create national and interna- 
tional jealousies and hatreds. It is a time to put emphasis on the 
unity of the races and to adopt measures for their need, but without 
discrimination against any one race or class. 

Mr. Raxer. Then I am to infer from that that you are in favor of 
the physical assimilation of Japanese and the whites, and also of 
Chinese and the white races? 

Rev. Meu. I recognize that those are processes that take centuries 
to accomplish. 

Mr. Raxer. I have been trying for some time, but I can not ect 
what you mean. This looking forward into the centuries is too far 
ahead, but take the United States in its present condition, politically 
and otherwise, our form of government here, your viewpoint as a 
Christian gentleman, to the extent of knowing the characteristics of 
the white race and of the yellow Japanese race, are you in favor of 
a physical union now and the melting of the two races? 

Rev. Mrrxz. I am not at the present time. There should be re- 
stricted immigration, but it should not only be for the Japanese but 
it should be for all. I do not belicve that we should just now have 
too many Enropeans or South Americans pour in upon us, so that we 
can not assimilate what we have already gotten and have them be- 
come real Americans. | 

The Cuamman. On the island of Java there are 30,000,000 souls. 
If we needed farm labor we could get a great many of those people. 
Would 4 be all right in your opinion to introduce them into this 
country 

Rev. Meru. I think all of these problems must be worked out in 
time and the economic view of it is one that I do not believe I am 
expert on. 

Mr. Strcen. How long were you away from the United States? 

Rev. Mets. Four years. 

Mr, Sivarn. What four years were you away ? 

Rev. Menrn. 1904 to 1908. 
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Mr, Sircrt. Have you given this matter close study? 

Rev. Metz, I have endeavored to. 

Mr. Siecen. Have you spoken to people here in San Francisco 2 

Rev. Mutu. I travel the entire Pacific coast. My work éxtends 
from California into Washington, Oregon, and Nevada. 

Mr, S1ece,. What efforts huve you made to ascertain the views of 
the people at large? 

Rev. Meizu. I have met with quite a number of people and talked 
matters over with them, and I have investigated conditions. 

Mr. Srecri. Well, aside from your observations and investigations, 
what have you found to be the general view of those that you havo 
met ? 

tev. Mery. I think the public opinion of California is decidedly 
for an immediate restriction of the immigration of Japanese. I 
sae they would perhaps favor the bill which is now before the 
people. | 

Myr, Srecev. By that you mean the initiative ? 

Rev. Mein. Yes. , 

ae StrceL. That has nothing to do with Congress. You realize 
that ? | : | 

Rev. Meru. Well, I think the representatives of Cahfornia have 
their eye upon the national position. The position of our State upon 
the national position was illustrated when Secretary Bryan was sent 
to Sacramento to get them not to pass a bill. I think the view is 
likely a State view and not national, and we are desirous here in 
California that it shall be dealt with from a national and interna- 
tional standpoint, but taking into consideration the local situation. 

Mr. Srrarz. Do you believe the Japanese should be taken off the 
farms and made to do other work, or is not that the only thing which 
will be involved here if the initiative goes through? ; 

Rev. Meux. I do not think the initiative is fair, 

Mr. Raxer. You are familiar with the legislation which has been 
Poe to restrict and prohibit the immigration of Asiatic laborers. 

s that a true sentiment of the West? 


Rev. Metz, Of a certain portion of the West. It is not the senti- | 


ment of the churches of California, by their representatives. The 
secretaries of the various societies on the Pacific coast which have to 
do with the oriental question are in touch with their leaders, and I 
think the situation, so far as the churches of the coast are concerned, 
is not what is represented by these labor organizations and these anti- 
Japanese organizations. | | 

Mr. Raker, Well, take all of the organizations, the State legisla- 
ture and organizations of all kinds of men, of all over the country 
where they have claimed to voice their sentiment and sent resolutions 
back to Washington that there be further exclusion of Asiatic 
laborers, including Japanese and Chinese, do you think that is a 
representation of the public sentiment? 

ev. Mruy. I think the public sentiment in California would favor 

exclusion. 

The Cuatmraan. Even if California suffered a shortage of com- 
mon labor? 

Rev. Meuy. I think that as a whole exclusion would be favored by 
the people of California. 
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The Cnamman. Now, do you think that California, Oregon, and 
Washington would be inclined to favor this exclusion, even if the 
Atlantic Coast States received immigration from Italy and other 
countries which would favor Eastern States with commor labor? 

Rev. Meni. I think that is the feeling among the people. 

Mr. Box. What is the feeling about the admission of a large 
number of Mexicans? | 

Rev. Metx. ‘That is also opposed by a large number of people, but 
from our standpoint, from a religious and international standpoint 
we think that it isa great opportunity for creating here an attitude of 
mind which would help us in our international relations. 

The Crrairman. Now, do you think that the present Government 

of Japan is quite willing that a religion that is not a religion of their 
country shall be spread in Japan? | : 
_ Rev. Meru. I think so. I think the leaders, a great many at least 
of the leaders of the new Japan in Japan, are favorable to Christian- 
ity. The hope of Japan—that is, the hope of the democracy of Japan 
and there is a great movement now on in Japan for democracy, the 
opinion of those leaders is that the hope of that democracy lies in 
the teachings and principles of Christianity. That is,also true of 
China. I sent some cablegrams to Japan and to China for Bible Day 
in 1918 and the President of China expressed his confidence that the 
hope for China was in the teachings of the Scriptures and I think 
that is true of the leaders in Japan. 

Mr. Srecet. A moment ago you referred to the international and 
national aspects. Which would you put first ? 

Rev. Metz. I think the national, but I also thoroughly believe that 
Amcrica was born to serve the world and not live unto herself. 

Mr. Straer. Well, you believe from your knowledge of conditions 
abroad that this matter can be adjusted satisfactorily between both 
Governments through diplomacy ? _—— 

Rev. Menu. I certainly do, _ 3 7 

The Crrayruan, Well, that is all doctor, Wethank you very much, 


STATEMENT OF K. KANZAKT, 


(Mr, Kanzaki duly sworn.) 

The Cuairsan. Give us your name and occupation and address. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. I am general sccretary of the Japanese Association 
of America, 444 Bush Strect, San Francisco. 

The Crrairman. You have heard a good part of this discussion that 
the committee has conducted for the last several days? 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes. ; 

ae CuairmMan, And you have some statement that you desire to 
make | 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes. : 

The Crrarrman. Are you going to read from manuscript? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Well, some of it, and some of it Iam not. TI heard 
many of the witnesses testify before the committee, and in order not 
to take too much of your valuable time, I will not dwell upon the 
questions already seat discussed, and I will submit to the committee 
an wrilten statement which J am going to prepare. 

J want to say, concerning my attitude and that of the Japanese 
Associntion, with reference to this present investigation, frankly 
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speaking, Iam very glad that the committee has come to investigate 
the facts and disclose the truth, because so many false statements 
were made concerning the Japanese question, and very often we were 
the victims of such misstatements and misrepresentations mace, 
either purposely or on account of ignorance, and in some cases we 
were confronted with the accusation that the Japanese were not 
trustworthy, that they could not be trusted, because they concealed 
facts. So far as mysclf is concerned and the association which I rep- 
resent, in the past, we never intended to conceal facts. On the con- 
trary, we tried to cooperate with any officials or anybody to give the 
facts requested. You have read the report of the board of control, 
and in many instances the report and statistics given by the asso- 
ciation are referred to. We cooperated to the fullest extent that we 
could. Wespent moncy and time, and sent men for that purpose, and 
I am glad to say that in a great extent, the result of the investigation 
of the board of contro] is much similar to what we gave. 

Mr. Sreart. Upon the whole, do you consider this report of the 
board of control as being accurate ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. With some exceptions, yes; as a whole, I think, but 
their interpretations and conclusions, we can not agree on many 
points. [See Kanzaki supplemental statement, sections 15-16.] 

Mr. Srrcet. May I ask you when you get your statement back later, 
for revision, to point out in your statement in what ope referring 
kindly to the pages of the report, and to where you claim there are 
any errors? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Yes. But I have not a copy of the report. 

Mr. Smeext. You will, of course, be furnished with a copy of this 
report of the board of control, and when you receive it, please point 
out those portions you wish to call attention to. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. Being a representative of the Japanese Asso- 
ciation of America, I think it is my duty to make some statement 
concerning the Japanese Association of America, because nobody has 
aaa into it fully. I have here a statement which is rather lengthy, 

ut I will read it [see Kanzaki supplemental statement, section 1]: 

The Japanese Association of America hus been incorporated wnder the Call- 
fornia State law on August 4, 1907. It is the central organization, coniprising 
89 affiliated local Japanese associntions, covering the territory over the States 
of Cullfornia, with the exception of the nine southern counties, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado. Tt is organized and regulated according to the agreement and by- 
laws, which are formulated and adopted by the representatives of the afiltated 
associations assembled in a delegates’ convention. 

The highest organ of the assoctation is the delegates’ convention, consisting 
of a certain specified number of representatives of the local aflilinted associa- 
tions. It meets once a year in Junuery and discusses and ndopts the policy 
and budget of the association for the ensuing year. Tt also elects from among 
the members of the aflilinted associntions a board of directors, whose duty it Is 
to supervise the work of the associntion according to the agreement and by-liuws 
and the resolutions adopted at the delegates’ convention, Lhe board or diree- 
tors then elects a president, a vice president, and an executive committee con- 
sisting of seven members. The president represents the association In general 
and supervises each and every aftair of the association according to the agree- 
ment and by-laws. The executive committee organizes the executive council 
and elects the general secretary and assistant secretaries. At its monthly 
meetings the executive council drafts, discusses, and adopts the pluns fur the 
regular business of the assoctation. | 

When there is a necessity of incorporating n new local nssociation and 
amilinting it with the central association, an application ,stathigy detutled rea- 
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sons therefor must be filed with the assocfation and its permission must be 
obtained. Such permission is ouly issued upon recognition of such necessity 
by the bourd of directors, 

The peneral expenditure of the assoclation is met through the lo per ecnt 
assessinents on the local afliliated associations, certificate fees, and voluntary 
contributions. 

The Japanese Associution of America, thus, is a self-perpetunting body and 
has no offictal relation, neither political nor financial, with the Government of 


Japan, 

T especially want to emphasize this point, because very often we 
are misrepresented as an organization which has some relation with 
the Japanese Government. 


The purpose of the association thus organized and operated is stuted in the 
agreement, us follows: . 

“The purpose of this association shall be to elevate the character of every 
Jnpanese residing in the United States of America, to protect their rights and 
privileges, to promote their happiness and prosperity, and to bring about a 
closer friendship between the people of Japan and the United States of 
America.” (Art. ITI.) 

In order to fulfill this worthy object, the association carries on extensive 
works of numerous descriptions, of which the following mny be mentioned as 
an illustration: 

“protection of immigrants: Ever since its incorporation the association has 
employed an American and a Japanese as secretaries for the protection and 
leadership of the Japanese immigrants. The secretaries appear before the immi- 
gration officers every time when new Japanese immigrants arrive at the port 
of San Francisco, and not only do they aid the latter through all the formalities 
of landing, but they also see that each newcomer understands and practices his 
new duties as a resident in the new land. For this work alone the association 
amnually appropriates over $4,000. As to the Americanization of the immigrants, 
the association trics to utilize every possible opportunity; as, for example, it 
publishes, under a sacrifice of tremendous expenditures, the tracts entitled 
‘The Guide for Newly Coming Women,’ which are freely distributed among the 


women aboard the incoming steamers.” 


Mr. Box. That is not printed in English? 
Mr. Kanzaxr. No, sir. 
Mr. Box. That has not been printed in English? 
Mr. Kanzaxt, No, sir. Here is a copy rpandinig book: to chair- 


man]. 
The Crrairman. This will go into the record. 


(Book marked “ Exhibit B” of this date.) 
Mr. Kanzaxt (reading) : 


These tracts describe and explain fully the American customs and manners, 
modes of Hving and dressing, etiquette, both private and public, social structure, 
and prevailing traditions, so as to facilitate their understanding of Arerica be- 
fore they Jand here. 

(See Kanzuki Supplemental Statement, See, I.) 

Legal aid: The association ecmpleys un advisory attorney and an special secre- 
tury to take charge of the legal aspects of the work of the association, [t is their 
duty to see that every important Aimerican law, such as conscription laws, reve- 
nue regulations, land laws, corporation laws, and others which are Issued from 
time to thne and which have direct bearing upon the Japanese residents in 
Aimerlca, Is properly translated or otherwise informed of, 80 as to prevent least 
possible violation thereof, It is thelr duty ulso to advise and facilitate the har- 
mentous settlement of all legal enses arising between the American authorities 
or Citizens and our fellow countrymen. 

Campaign of education: The chief works of this department may be enumer- 
nled as follows: Women's meetings, whose chief purpose is to eall attention 
of the Japanese women in America with regard to their social position and the 
education of thelr childrens; publication of tracts, with particular reference to 

tho and care of babies: Ameriennization; antigambling movement; {itinerary 
tures On xeneral socind betterment, ete, In order to better’ ucecompHsh these 
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{niportunt works we have published, from time to time, the Japnnese transla- 
tlons of such books as Camp Sanitation, by the Immigration and Housing Com- 


Inission, Care of Children, and Prenatal Gatde. 


This is the book. [Handing book to chairman. ] 

. (Book marked * Exhibit C” of this date.) 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I want to add this, that in spite of the fact that there 
are more than 80,000 Japanese immigrants in this State, the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Housing “has never published any book 


or booklet in Japanese. 
Mr. Sreceu. Is that a State commission ? 
Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. At one time I sent a letter to the secretary, 


saying that 1t was not proper to overlook the Japanese. Such books, 
T understand, are translated into Spanish, Italian, and so on, but there 
ure no Japanese translations. We offered the services of Jnpanese 
for the purpose of translating, if the committee so desired, but no 
book or pamphlet has been translated by them and we have had to 


translate them at our own expense. 


Mr. Raxer. Who did you write to? 
Mr. Kawnzaxt. To the secretary of the committee on immigration 


and housing. 
Mr. RAKen. When ? 
Mr. Kanzaxi. Last year. 


~ Mr, Raker. What was their reply? 
| Mr. Kanzaxr. I do not think we received any definite reply. 


Mr. Siecet. Did you receive a reply acknowledging receipt of your 


letter? 
| Mr, Kanzaxt: Yes; thanking us for the suggestion. 


The Crarrman. Is there a branch post office in San Francisco for 


Japanese ? 
fr. Kanzaxr. I think there is one SRDSeRtOn in San Francisco. 


The Cuainman, Some cities have them? — - 


Mr, Kanzaxt, Yes. 
The Cnairman. With instr uctions all in Japanese { 


Mr, Kanzaxt, Yes. 
The Cuamman, In Seattle and Tacomat 


Mr, Kanzaxt. Yes, ; 
Mr. Raxer. Isn’t it a fact that in every eentnuney where there 


are as many as 10 Japanese, that some of those Japanese can not only 


talk but read the English language and can become familiar with 
the rules and regulations in regard to housing conditions and thereby 


interpret it to their countrymen? 
That is why we take advantago 


Mr. Kanzaxr. Well, not always. 


of the Japanese new spapers, 
Mr. Raxer. Well, it 1s pr actically as I have stated it, so that they 


can get this information from the publications by the 


commission ? 
Mr. Kawnzaxt. I don’t think so. 
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Mr. Srecet. The witness’s statement is that no efforts have been 


made for them as have been made with regard to the others. 
Mr. Wanzaxr. Yes. 


Mr. Srrcet, Will you put into the record a copy of the letter you 


wrote and the answer you received? ,_,. 
Mr, Kanzaxt. Yes, | 
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Mr. Raker. Has the housing commission published its rules and 

revulations and conditions in Italian and in French ? 
Ir. Kanzaxr. What I meant was this—— 

Mr, Raxer (interposing). Have they been published ir French ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Sirce1. In other languages? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes; English and foreign languages. 

Mr. Straet. What other foreign languages? 

Mr. Kanzaxi. On some occasions in italian and Spanish. 

Mr. Sreceu. The California commission has published it in Span- 
ish ¢ i 

Mr. Kanzaxt. As to the foreign languages into which the pam- 
phlets were translated, I know that there were some translations in 
forcign languages. 

Mr. Sircet. Has the State housing commission translated their 
rules and regulations and the general conditions into the Spanish 
language? a 
Mr. Ramee: That I don’t know. | | 

Mr. Sircen. Are you sure that they have translated it into any par- 
ticular foreign language? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. That is what I know. 

Mr. Sirarn. What do you base that upon ? 

Mr. Raxer. What particular foreign language ? 

Mr. Kanzaxzi. For instance, I went to the office in San Francisco 
and I saw the translation made into other foreign languages other 
than English. I went myself and I received some copies myself, 
especially during the war time. | 

r. Raker. You are sure that was done by the State commission? 

Mr. Kanzaxi. Yes; because I went to that office personally, myself. 

Mr. Raxer, If you can furnish us with those translations into any 
forcign language, please do so, later. 7 

Mr, Kawnzaxi. Yes. , | 

Mr. Raxer. The housing commission’s office is in San Francisco ? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Yes; that.is the oftice I went to. 

Mr. Raxer. The office you went to was here in San Francisco? 

Mr, Kanzaxrr. Yes. a 

Mr. Raxer. All right; proceed. 

Mr, Kanzaxi ending) x 

The extent of the work may be seen from the sum expended on the subject, 
which went up over $2,000 Inst year alone. 

(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Section I.) 

Statisticn! work of investigation: The association investigates the population 
and {Industrial activities of the Japunese residing within the jurisiiction of the 
consulate general of San Francisco and publishes the result of such investiga- 
tion in order to present the actual facts for fair and impartial judgments 
of the Americans against the Japanese questions. For this very purpose 
the association published last January a booklet entitled “ Statistics relative to 
Japanese immigration and Japanese in Callfornia.” The association appro- 


priates $1,500 for yearly expenditure in this work and one of the secretaries 
attends for this work. 


(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Section I.) 


Workg relative to the United States and the people: Ever since Amertien's 
entrance Into the World War the association, representing the Japanese resl- 
dents In northern Callfornla, had been actively engaged, directly and indirectly, 
In the cninpatyn for subseription of Liberty bonds, the American Red Cruss 
Suclely, und for raising funds for other organizations set up for socilal-welfare 


en § 
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le » 
fs work among the enlisted men. But with the return of peace the assoclution 
4 is directing its energy and force, concentrated for the above purpose, for means a 
( of mutual understandings and friendship between Amerien and Japan and > 
ms their peoples. For example, the association is aiming for the achievement oe 
: socinl betterment among the Japanese residents, guided by the fair and reliable 
= public opinion, the fundamental principles upon which the revolutionary Cc 
im ‘Yathers founded the United States of America and guided by the customs and 
r manners of the people—campiign against the practice of picture marriage. 
i Wor those Americans who are going to muke a trip to Japan to investlzate 
the conditions there the association hns been, and {fs always, willing to co- — 
operate with them for reaping good fruits for their efforts. t 
! Relative works with the allillated associations: It is required of a Jupunese 
iz resident to obtain visé about his character and occupation from the eonsulate 2% 
of general of San Francisco whenever he applies to the Japanese Government @ 
Vi for the issuance of a passport for a member of his family (his parent, wife, 7 
i or minor) in coming over to this country. Before attesting such nppliention 
i. the consul general has to inquire into the applicant’s personality, property 


have they not furnished you with translations of religious pamph- + 
lets, but with those relating to sanitary and health conditions, too?: 5 

Mr. Kanzakt. No, sir. But, as I have stated here—— 

Mr. Since, (interposing). Dr. Johnson, will you kindly step for-: " . 
ward fora moment? Have there been any translations in Japanese 
made of the rules and regulations and suggestions and conditions’ - | 
of the State housing commission ? 

Dr. Jomnson. I have never seen any. We get their English books 
from time to time. I have never scen any translations. I have seen 

: the other translations in the Ferry Building and various other places, : 
notices in different languages, inviting people to come to the head-. 
quarters of the State housing commission for assistance, and so on, 
but the Chinese and Japanese » languages are not so included. I spoke 
to the representative of the commission—he is not now in office here; | 
it was some time ago—and I asked him for the reason for it ani he 
said: “* You people are so much interested in the local people here and 
have such a fine organization that we do not regard it as necessary.” 

Mr. Sirceu. Has your organization or any other organization trans- 
lated it? 

Dr. Jonnson. Not to my knowledge, with the exeepnon of what - 
has been done by the Japanese association. 

Mr. Srraeu. Now, Mr. Kanzaki, you may proceed. ; 

(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Sec. IT.) as 

Mr. Kanzaxr (reading) : 

Japanese population in Californian: According to the report of the State 
board of control the Japanese population in California has tnereased from 41.350 
in 1910, to 87,279 in 1919, which is the increase of little over 100 per cent. There 
is a slight doubt as to the correctness of 1910, while those of 1919 have a dis. | 
crepancy of about 4,000 over thnt of the result obtained through the Investigation | 
of the Japanese Association of America, 


a”, 

f, value, and his business condition, and alsy his personal conduct since his land- , 
wh ing to the United States, tn order that the applicant may not violate thea. 
VM. “gentlemen’s agreement.” To facilitate this investigation each local Jana-» 
it. nese association assumes the responsibility In Investigating the property, busi-. 
a ness condition, churactecr, and personal eonduct of the applicant within its juris-' 
Lis diction and also his annual Income and expenditure before the application is. 
\y filed to the consul genernl for his visé. For the realization of such responsi-, 
it bility and for the execution of the resolutions of the delegates’ convention 
rs and the executive council the working staff of the associntion consists of two, 
i secretaries with an annual appropriation of $3,500. f 
F Mr. Raxer. Has not the Methodist Mission and Dr. Johnson;, 
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However, even if we admit the correctness of the report of the State board of 
control, the incrense is net necessarily an alarming one at all. In the first 
place, the population of the State of California during the past 10 years has in- 
ereased over 50 per cent, from 2,250,000 to 3,500,000 approximately. And when 
we analyze the Japauese population {in 1910 we find thut it was in quite an 
abnormal condition. At that time men above the full age of manhood econ- 
stituted the majority of the pupulation, while women and children numbered 
very Small portion of it. Since then, up to the year 1919, approximately 10,000 
women and 25,000 children had been added, that only tu-day the Jupanese 
population is barely approaching its normal condition. 


By the by, I want to say these statements were prepared by my 
assistants and I had no time to look them over carefully. 

Mr. Srrcet. You will be given an opportunity to correct your state- 
ment Jater. 

Mr. Kanzaxt (reading): 


In other words, the principal cause of the increase in the Japanese population 
during the last 10 years is in the natural and normal incrense o/ the number of 
women or wives, thereby that of children. Thus, as soon as the normal condition 
of the Japanese population is established, together with the Strict observance of 
the gentlemen's agreement which virtually stops the increase due to the vew 
arrivals, the result will be a practical decrease rather than increase in the actual 
population. 


(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Sec. ITT.) 


Birth rate of the Japanese in California: The high birth rate among the 
Japanese in California has been used by the anti-Japancse agitators almost 
always as one of their strongest arguments. Mr. McClatchy, for example, has 
been constantly stating that, if the present rate of incrense were continued, 
there will be several hundred thousand Japanese in the State within half a 
century, and the white population will be entirely overpowered in the near 
future. Sueh argument and statistics, being more or less the product of imugi- 
nation, are entirely unscientific, and there is no practical relation to the uctual- 
Ity. They are merely a tactical method of appealing to the loaginative psy- 
chology and of arousing fear and excitement among the more ignorant musses 
Necessarily they are valueless in the eyes of the scientific investigators. 

It is, however, an undeniable fact that the Jupnnese birth race in California 
In the past has been unusually high. But this faet has not received due and 
ritional explanation, which is as essential and important as the facts them- 
selves. In the first place, We can not separate the comparative Increase in the 
number of women, or wives, with the much quoted high birth rate. In the 
last 10 years, from 1910 to 1919, the increase in the number of young wives 
whose ages average froin 20 to 23 is approximately 10,000. With this figure in 
mind, it is more than a natural thing that there should have been a comparatively 
high birth rate, especially at that most prolific stage, unless tl.cy practice un- 
natural methods of birth control. Thus, an opinion appearing in one of the 
dnilies as that of Mr. Siegel, of New York, a member of your honornble com- 
mittee, is an undeniable fact, scientificnlly established. We snuld that among 
the an inunigrants the birth rate is generally high during their first gen- 
eration. 


Mr. Vaitr. That same comment was made in the report of the 
bourd of control, if you will notice, 
Mr, Kanzaxy. Very well, thank you. [Rending:] 


hus, the birth rates among the Itullans and the Portuguese fnmigrants are 
quite high, if not higher than among the Japanese immigrants. One of the 
rensons which account for this result, in my opinion, is the fact that the ma- 
jority of the immigrants come from the families whose memberships are coim- 
paratively large, while those coming from the sinall fainily of one or two chil- 
dren are very rare. Lhus the imnmigrants constituting the first generation are 
blologleally prolific and their birth rate is necessarily high. Again, they are 
ulinost always physically strong and healthy, and it is an established principle 
that there Is a close relation between physical condition and blyth rate. More- 
Over, the new envirumments, both social and physical, (especiallycin the case of 
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the Japunese in Cullfornia, assure the ease of living conditions which hus 
direct connection with the high birth rate. It can be pliinly seen, then, that 
to judge the future happenings merely on the basis of the birth rate which rep- 
resents the foregoing particular conditions ts not a just and accurate method 
of procedure. Varticularly this is true when the warinisis try to udvovate 
tremendous results by means of the figures obtained from particular districrs 
where, for economic and other specific reusons, the Japanese are more numerous 
and more prolific, as a typical case. Ic must be noted in this connection also, 
that, because the local nssoclations handle the registration of children, the 
births {n the counties and out-of-town places are often included In the city 
population and a natural abnormal birth rate among the Japanese in comparison 
with that of the whites is produced. 

In fine, the birth rate among the Japanese in Californlu, when the facts are 
scientifically analyzed, is not at all an ularming feature. This conviction Is 
furtber strengthened when we note the fact that the number of women of pro- 
lific nges fs decreasing with years and that the new arrivals are practically for- 
bidden to-day. Thus it will not be too daring to sny that In the near future 
there shill even be a great decrease in the compurative birth rate. 

(See Kanzakt supplemental statement, Section IV.) - 

Lony working hours: The Japanese are often charged with working lone 
hours, and to those who are inclined to be indulged in that sort of thinking the 
following polnts inay be suggested for cnreful analysis: 

(1) We must note first the characteristics of the Japanese jJaborers and farm- 
ers which make thelr work successful, particularly their industry and per- 
severence. 

(2) Then the Japfnese are almost always handicapped in comparison with 
the white neighbors—in many respects at their work. A most noteworthy 
instauce of these cases is their practicnl ignorance of the American method of 
disposing of their produce. They greatly lack the conmercial ability of the 
American furmers. Consequently they think that they must, to compensate this 
shortcoming, produce more than thelr American neighbors, and naturally they 
do not hesitate to undergo a process of hard work. The spirit of competition 
is keen. 

(3) Then we inust remember the harvest season.’ Ordinarily the Japanese 
do not work more than 10 to 12 hours a day. It is during the harvest seasons, 
when the crops have to be taken in with utmost rapidity, they undergo the 
Strain of often 16 or 17 hours a day, and this is not confined among the 
Japunese farmers alone. 

(4) The Japanese, lastly, even if they are mere laborers, are always anxious 
to have their children well educated, For this purpose they are very thrifty 


and hard-working people. 
Mr. Sreceu. There is a commissioner of labor for the State of 


California } 

Mr, Kawnzaxr. Yes. 

Mr. Siraru. Has he ever made a special investigation or a report 
of the different conditions surrounding the labor and the number of 


hours and so on for any particular year? 
Mr. Kanzaxt. So far as I know there has not been, Now, with 


reference to the standard of living [reading]: 


It is ever alleged that the Japancse standard of living is low, but it 1s not true 
to-day, and the whole subject needs clarification. 

It is true that the prevailing stundard of living among the Japanese timul- 
grants wns low in the past. They could then earn on the farm no more than 
$1 or $1.50 a day. On such wages they could not indulge in a very high standard 
of Hving, such as enjoyed by the higher-sularied workingmen. Thus this 
fault is not at all innule with the Japanese; they simply were compelled to 
livo cheaply because of their limited carning capacity. Naturally with their 
increased earning power their standard rose rapidly uutil to-day their standard 
of Hving {g not inferior—as a matter of fuct, they are superlor—when compared 
with those prevailing among other immigrant races, burthermoere, in general 
we find the higher standurd of living in the Jppauese conmunity wherg earning 
power is comparatively high. 

It should be noted also that as yet many Japanesecvesidtuly iy the State are 
vpomarricd and without homes, Thus they naturally spend a relatively sal 
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portion of thelr carnings on actual living. The rest is spent principally on 
things for displuy—good clothes, gold watches, dinmond rings, ete. ‘This, of 
course, is Not a commendable hibit, but it seems to be an Inevitable accom. 
paniment of thelr nomadie life. When their mode of life becomes novinalized 
by marringe and settlomenc these things of display will be changed to Chings of 
living. 

- Wurthermore, we cnn not deny the effect of the existing land Jaws upon the 
subject. The Japanese have no right to hold land nor do they possess the right 
to lease the Jand over three years. These shortcomings placed upon them 
necessarily made the Japanese population shifting, and naturally they thoughe 
very little on the actual mode of living. 

Lastly, it must be strictly borne in mind that when any cainparison is to be 
mwnade it should be made in connection with the immigrant races, not with the 
refined people in the city. And the above factors should be given due con- 
sideration. For has not the standard of Hving among the Jupanese Jiving 
in cities attained a decent standard of Ilving to-day as compared with that of 
the Americans? And, besides, their intellectual standard is advan?ing rapidly, 
particularly in reading, which is to-day one of the most striking tendencies 
among the Japancse in the State. 


Now, with regard to assimilation: This is a very important ques- 
tion not only to America but to the Japanese residing in this country, 
and those who are opposed to the Japanese usually come to the con- 
clusion that the Japanese are not assimilable. In a statement made 
by Mr. McClatchy before the hearing of the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization his thought was that the Japanese were 
industrious and law-abiding, and so on, but he was opposed to them 
because they are not assimilable; that the Japanese are always 
Japanese, 

r. Sreceu. That is what Mr. McClatchy says. 

Mr, Kanzaxt. Yes; pages 252 and 253—by the by, when I wrote 
this part, I wrote this at that time: 

Having such good qualities, what other good qualities are they lacking to be 
good American citizens? In this enlightened age the mere statement that the 
Japanese are not assimilable ig not argument. 

Mr, Raxer. That was your memorandum against McClatchy’s 
statement ? 

Mr, Kanzaxi. Yes. The day before yesterday about cight or nine 
American-born Japanese wore present, and I think they proved to 
you, perhaps, that they are more American than Japanese. At least 
we regard them as more American than Japanese. They can speak 
better in English than in Japanese. I know two or three of them, 
and usually when I meet them we havo our conversation, not in 
Japanese, fit in English, and their mode of thinking is far from 
that of the Japaneso. I speak that from a Japanese standpoint. 

I would like to read an article I wrote during the war time, which 
appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle, an article concerning the 
Japanese born in this country—by the by, one of the two was here 
day before yesterday; | 


' AMERICAN-RORN JAVANESE LOYAL TO UNITED STATES. 


Cast fortunes with others and offer services in support of nation in war. — 


"* * * Not speaking of the Japanese from Japan, how about Japanese born 


In America? Let a fact speak its words once more. There are 1s yet very 
few American-born Japanese who have attained military age. In San IFran- 
elsco only two Japanese boys were Huble for military duty. So something will 
be sald with reference to the quality of these men as American citizens and 
(helr loyalty to the country of their birth, The two, boys\are)Tsukemoto and 
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Togasnki, First, as to thefr education: The one is a high school graduate 
While the other is an undergraduate student at the University of California. 
He srnduated after that. 

Last year for the first time they exercised their civie duty of ensting a yote 
at National and State elections. The one voted for Wilson and the otber for 
Ifughes, but both voted for prohibition. They are both Christlans, loved by 
friends and admirable in thelr moral character. <A college professor whom I 
know well once told me he had a long chat with the colleve student referred to 
one day while crossing the buy, and the young man appealed to him exactly like 
an American college boy In all respects, excepting the brown color of his face, 

These two boys were drafted and they are both in camp at American Lake, 
One more thing needs to be added as to their spirit and che aspirations with 
Which they left the city. At noon of the day one of the boys departed a group 
of his friends assembled to give Linn a hearty send-off. The writer was an eye- 
witness of the memorable scene. Several of his friends urged him to fight 
courageously und nobly as the flrst American-born Japanese to stand on the 
battlefield for America’s sake. In response the young soldier, with a smile 
typical of American optimisin, but with an attitude of a determined warrior 
suid: “Itis an honor for me that T ean go as the first American-born Japanese, 
I will do my very best and when duty calls me I will Iny down my life for the 
cause of humanity und democracy. TIT pledge that I will bring no dishonor 
either to the land of my birth nor to the country of my forefathers.” 

His father, who was with the boy, thanking the assembly for the boy’s sake 
added: “Toam filled with Joy from the very bottom of my heart that I can give 
my first-born child in American for this country for the noble cause of justice 
and bumuanity.” 

The other soldier, a day before his departure, came to bid me farewell, and 
with a cheerful countenance said, “Io am exceedingly glad that I am going. 
Like my friends alrcady gone, I will pledge myself, soul and body, to fight fur 
America’s cause, I will do my duty, even sacrificing my life under the flag of 
the Stars and Stripes.” 

This story will tell the spirit of the American-born Japanese to- 
ward the country of their birth. 

The Crrairman. Will you place that in the record ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes [handing clipping to chairman]. 

(Clipping marked “ Exhibit D,” of this date.) 

Mr. Kanzaxt, As to the assimilation of the Japanese born in Japan 
it is not so easy as those born in this country, but I can not agree with 
the people who say that the Japanese are nonassimilable. I think 
there is no such thing. I believe myself in humanity and it is 
absurb and groundless to say that no race can be assimilated. 

Mr. Raker. You mean by that commercially as well as physically ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. By physical : . 

Mr, Raxer (interposing). All of your statements up to this time 
as to assimilation have been in a business way ? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. No, sir. 

Mr, Raxer., National and governmental? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. . 

Mr. Raxer. But not physical? 

Mr, Kanzaxr, As to physical assimilation, this much I can say, 
that color and complexion, it will take a long time to be chanewed, 
but the general expression, gencral attitude and so on could be 
changed. _ 

Mr. Srecri. Your idea is that as the years roll away the distinct 
ear marks of Jnpanese descent will slowly disappear? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. I think so, Two or three years ago we wero think- 
ing of making a scientific study of the Japancse children born in 
this country, to find out the characteristics of the Japanese physi- 
eally as well as mentally, but we had not goodman to2make that 
investigation, so we dranned it. 
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Mr. Suzcen, Why didn’t you get a man like Edward Fitzpatrick, 
of the University of Wisconsin, or some one like him ? 

Mr. Kanzaxi. I had a very interesting book, written by Jenks and 
Louck. In that a very interesting thing was said as to the influence 
of America, not only on the mental condition of the American born 
of foreign immigrants, but in the change in the aspects of the skull 
of the foreign immigrants, and I wanted to make the same inves- 
tigation in reference to the Japanese, but, as I said, on account of 
lnck of men and funds, we could not do that. 

Mr. Raxer. Is it your view that ceed the Japanese race and 
its characteristics, if physical assimilation should occur, would sort 
of face away and that the American race would predominate? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Well, that I can not say, because J have never made 
any scientific study of it, but that is my experience. Take a boy 
like Togasaki. He appeals to me more like an American than Japa- 
nese; his way of acting, his gestures, and his way of doing many 
things. He is more like an American than a Japanese, excepting his 
color, his complexion. 

Mr. Raxer. We are not responsible for our color, but I 1m won- 
dering whether or not the Japanese people as a race are not proud of 
their stature and nationality and themselves, and would not like 
to see their race intermingle with the white race? | 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Well, there was a time when the Japanese race was 
very proud of that aspect, but the general attitude of the Japanese 
people is changing, becoming yery much broader now. 

Mr. Raxer. Has not a similar attitude by the Japancse against 
Americans been published and going on in Japan im the last 10 
years just like the situation here in ‘America with reference to the 

apanese ? : 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I do not understand you. 

Mr. Raxer. You are familiar with the viewpoint of the American 


people with reference to the Japanese intermarrying and the land > 


situation ¢ 

Mr. Kanzant. Yes. 7 

Mr. Raxenr. Is not the same thing going on in Japan as to the white 
man going there and intermarrying and becoming a part of Japan, 
and that the Japanese people, through their papers and otherwise, 
are taking about the same attitude toward the United States and 
California. 

Mr. Kanzaxi. Well, the Japanese people are resenting the way 
the people of California are treating the Japanese in this country, 
und there may be some criticism as to the policy of America on the 
question of Shantung and other things. 

The Crratratan. I spent some time talking with Japanese in Hawaii, 
and they thonght that the attitude of the United States was the same 
as that of California. ; | | 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. : 
ne Cratmrman. Do they have the same view in Japan, do you 
think : 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Well, unfortunately, as in this country, there they 
have what we call yellow journals, and they are telling all kinds of 
exerting stories and so on, and some ignorant people-nare thinking that 
the enlare country is against the Japanese. 
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to Mr, Raxer. Are not they doing the same thing in Japan relative to- 
a California and the United States? I have been advised that that iss 
the situation and I thought that maybe you would know ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. I do not read Japanese papers much in this country, 
Hi but I was back to Japan last year, and I found that 90 per cent of 


ih ' the leaders in Japan are trying to do everything they can to maintain. - 
ra friendly relations with America. 

as The Cuatrrman. What Judge Raker is asking you about is impor- 

| tant and here is a Jetter from a man just back from over there, and 


he found the same prejudice existing against him that many of you 


| are complaining of as existing against you here. It is a copy of a 
Be letter to Gov. Stephens, dated July 14, and signed by Paul Myron 
os Linebarger, of San Diego. He says here: 


Not less than seven weeks ago, in the waters of Kobe Harbor T was placed in 
imminent danger of bodily harm, not to say perhaps death itself because of the. 
contempt in which the Japanese people allow themselves indulgence as regards 
the protection of the American in many regurds. 


| Now, that is bound to happen in both countries? 

Mr. Kawnzaxr. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Raxer. Is there any one in reach of the committee who is 
familiar with the Japanese newspapers in the last six years rela- . 
| tive to their publications in regard to their feeling against Cali- ° 
| fornia and the United States. | 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Well, in San Francisco there are some reporters of Re 
Japanese papers, such as the Osaka and Tokyo—— ; 

Mr. Strcey (interpcesing). The Literary Digest of July 27, page , 
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26, has four translations from the leading newspapers of the last 
month, showing the attitude or state of mind of the Japanese people, 
and in those editorials it seems to me that they are treating it from . 
a very high and moral basis, hoping that both Governments will try ° 
to settle the matter through diplomacy. ' 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I read that myself. So, as I said, 90 per cent _ 
of leaders are trying to maintain friendly relationships between the * 
two countries. Last year I met Baron Shibuzawa and Viscount - 
Kaneko, and may others, and they were all of the same opinion, that -' 
under all possible sacrifices Japan must continue amicable relations ° 
with the United States. They wore sincere in this respect. 

The Cnairman. You think the people of the United States feel 
the same way toward Japan? 

Mr, Kanzat. Yes. 4 

The Cratryan. You are sure of that? 

Mr. Kanzax. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. On assimilation I want to put this question: Is the |, 
Japanese Government encouraging physical assimilation for then ; 
women in Japan with the white race 4 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I do not think so, nor with the Chinese or with 
any other foreign people. I think there is no Government in the 
world which encourages intermarriage, as a Government. 

ens Raker. Are they opposed to it? Wave they any laws opposed 
to it 

Mr. Kanzaxz. So far as I know, they have no Jaws opposed to it. 
This year a Japanese princess married a Korean prince. 

Tho Crairman. Are they frowned upon? Did@he @eople dislike 
that 
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Mr. Kanzaxi. So far as I know, there was no such sentiment. It 
was rather welcome, because that would be a good connection of the 
two peoples—the Koreans and Japanese. 

Mr. Raxrn. Is there any law in Japan whereby a single Japanese 
girl who pives birth to n Japanese child out of marr:age that the 
child is given a pension by the Government ? 

Mr. Kanzakt. I don’t think so. In Japan no such encouragement is 
necessary, I think. 

Mr. Raker. Now, is there any encouragement by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to a Japanese girl in Japan, unmarried, who gives birth toa 
child of a Russian or an Englishman? Does the Government look 
with favor upon that and is the child cared for at Government 
expense ? ; 

Ir. Kanzaxt. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. I was told that by a» man who claims to know what I 
am asking you, and what I am asking you is in good faith, because he 
snid it was a fact, and I wanted your statement in regaid to it. You 
do not know whether there is such a law or not? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. I am not a student of law, but I am alinost suro 
there is no such a law. 

Mr. Sirarzt. The question asked by Judge Raker a few moments 
avo referred to illegitimate children and your answer was to the 
effect that it did not require encouragement. Did you understand 
that he was referring to illegitimate children? _ : 

Mr, Kanzaxt. I beg your pardon, I misunderstood. I will have 
to change my statement. There is a strict law in Japen in relation 
to illevitimate children, as in this country, and the law is about the 
same as In this country. a | iy 

Mr. Sirert. Well, there is a law against illegitimate cohabitation 
in Japan between Japanese men and Japanese women? © 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. a ; 

Mr. Sirecen, And the illegitimate children are bound to happen?, 
~ Mr. Kanzaxt. Yes. 

Mr, Sreari. But I suppose there is a law that they shall be taken 
care of by the mother and the putative father if they can be found? 

Mr. Kanzani. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, here is a Japanese girl, not married, who has 
relations with a Russian, American, or an Englishman, and the result 
of that isa child. Docs the Japanese Government provide care and 
sustenance for that child? | 

Mr, Kanzaxt. No,no.  Thereisnosuch lawin Japan. One of the 
instances as to the attitude of the Japanese residing in this country, 
I want to state this fact, that during the war time the Japanese sub- 
scribed to Liberty loans—this is the report [indicating paper]; for 
the first loan, $250,000; second loan, $280,000; third loan, $535,500; 
fourth loan, $750,000; fifth loan, $530,000; making a total of 
$2,648,800. 

Mr. Srrcen. Is that for the State of California or Yor your own 
organization ? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Yes, 

My. Sirarn, Your own organization? 

Mr. Kanzakr. This was made by the Japanese Association of 
America within its territory. 

Mr. Sirari., Does that take in all of America? 
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Mr, Kanzaxz. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

The Caatrman. It does not take in the State of Washington? 

Mr. KANzaKt. No, sir. New York, for instance, had a greater 
amount. 

The Cunniriay: That is only for the association in Califor nia, 


‘Oregon—— 


Mr. Kanzaxr (interposing). In California, Nevada, Utah, and 
Colorado. 

The Cuairman. Does that take in the whole State of Californian, 
exclusive of the nine southern counties? 

Mr, Kanzaxr. This includes the southern counties. And also, 
concerning the American Red Cross, I have a very short statement. 
here: 


A very large percentnge of Japanese in Californin have joined the American 
Red Cross, although figures on such Japanese nre not obtainable. In Contra 
Costa County, for example, it is said that almost all Japanese families have 
become members of the Red Cross. 


I heard directly from the local Japanese secretary that all Japa- 
nese men became $2 members, and quite a number of Japanese women 
became $1 members. I am simply giving you this to show you the 
attitude of the Japanese in California toward America,during the 
war time, which reveals the attitude of the Japanese toward this - 
country. There are many things here, but I do not want to take up, 
too much of your time. 

Mr. Raxer. If you have any statement prepared there, just put; 
it into the record. | 

Mr. Kanzaxt. With reference to inter! marriage and assimilation, r 
wish to state that intermarriage is not an absolute condition fox 
assimilation. Intermarriage will help assimilation, but it is not 
right to think that intermarriage is an absolute condition for assimi- 
lation, [Reading:] 


What is assimilation?) Assimilation, according to the Century Dictionary, is. 
“act or process of making or becoming like or identical,” of “bringing Inte | 
harmony.” It is, according to Webster’s, an “act or process of bringing Into a 
resemblance, conformity, or identity.” 

(See Kanzaki supplemental statements, Sec. VITI-X.) 

Assimilation, then, may be defined as that process or act by which any race 
is brought into a resemblance, harmony, couformity, or identity with regaure 
to the other race, In our case, the Japanese may be ‘brought to that condition 
with regard to the Americans to the fullest extent of the meuning of that 
word. This naturally involves the understanding of the language, traditions - 
institutions, and governmental procedures of America. 

If this true, then the whole question of assimilation boils down to how fa | 
and to what degree can Japanese be assimilnted. Aud nothing absolute cand 
snid on the question as, for example, that assertion that the Japanese: ie 
nonussitniluble. After, after all, is not Americanisin an undefinable thing, a, 
thing to be measured by extent nnd degree? 

If this ix true, then the Japanese can be said to be able to be asshnilated 
for there nre overwhelming cases In its favor, particularly among the student. 

Thus, the questions of assimilation involves how far has Amertea prepare. 
Yor the assimilation af the Japanese: : 

(1) lt is alleged that the Japanese are nonassimilable because they do no — 
and the Americans do not want them to, Infertmarry, And this, after the bust 
tution of Intermarriage, is legally forbidden. , 

(2) It ts also alleged that the Japanese do vot assimihiute because Chey ae, 
always Japanese and do not try to make a good Amervienn cllizen. And tha’, 
again, after naturalization, Ts legally forbldden. 
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Thus the positive assertion that the Jnpanese are nonasshnilable earries 
With it a negative ussertion that the Americans do not allow the Japanese to be 
assimilated, 

The other side of the question: If, after establishing all sorts of barriers on 
the way of assimilution, it always contended that: the Japunese are nonas- 
similnble, this Is nothing bue another way of stating that the whites are nep- 
assimiilsable. 

For they ure not willing to assimilate with the oriental wavs of thinking 
and Ideas and civilization, nor do they allow their children to intermarry with 
the Japanese, thus contuminating white’s aristocratic blood. 

In other words, they want to assimilate others but they do not want to be 
assimilated by others. Their assumption is their racial superiority, and unless 
this is adjusted no question of assimilation can be permanently settled. 

Intermarriage and assimilation: It fundamentally is necessary to under- 
stand that assimilation ean take place regardless of intermarriage, for the 
Japanese married people can adapt themselves to American modes of living 
and thinking just as much as any American can. Intermarringe quickens, 
perhaps, the assimilation; but that does not mean that without intermarriaze 
no assimilation is possible. The Japanese student life, for example, is the 
best illustration. Although he may not be married with an American woman, 
but, nevertheless, “ what he is” is, in many, more American than Japanese. 

Americanization: Tt is often alleged that the Japanese children are non- 
assimilable and can not be Americanized. Such allegation is made even with 
regard to the American-born Japanese children. ‘To those who are misled with 
this assertion, the following facts may help to clear the situation: 

With regard to the Japanese children coming froin Japan, the Japanese <As- 
sociation of America is trying {ts best in Americanizing them, Thus: 

(1) To educate them in English language and to lend them to the American 
ideals they are forced to attend the American public schools at least two 
years after their arrival in this country. This work is carefully supervised 
by the local aflilinted Japanese associations. 

(2) If they nre of the school age, the attendance at the school is made com- 
pulsory through the same supervision of the local associations. ‘Che result 
is surprisingly appealing. The ease of the degree of Americnnization of the 
Japanese born in this country can be shown no better than by an article which 
I have written, entitled “The American-born Japanese loyal to the United 
States,” appearing in the San Francisco Chronicle for January 16,1918. A copy 
ig attached to this note. | 

Again, at a local Japanese schoo! a set of questions were placed before the 
pupils to be answered. Among the questions were the followin; : 

“Which country do you prefer, Amerien or Japan?” 

“Who is your ideal man?” 

To the first query all the native-born Japanese children answered to prefer 
the United States of America, while even the Japan borns had siintlar prefer- 
ence, Jn the second question almost a majority of the class answered either 
George Washington or Abraham Lincoln, Tf the Japanese children can not 
be assimilated and Americnnized, how can we explain these facts? 

The activities of the Japanese members of the Boy Scouts of America, to 
which I refer in another plaice, are another fllustration of how far the Japanese 
in this country are Americanized. 

The spiritual attitude toward, and material contributions to, the varions 
activities of the late war time by the Japanese In America eloquently testify 
the saine result. The Japanese tn California, for example, subscribed to Liberty 
lonn bonds to the amount of $2,648,800, while joining the Red Cross Socicty was 
Q& common thing. 

Mr. Box. Do the Hebrew people and our people intermarry ? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. So far as I know the Hebrew people do not inter- 
marry with other races. I think the same is true with the Japanese, 
but so far as I know the intermarriage with the Hebrew people has 
not been unsuccessful. 

Mr. Box. Are not unsuccessful ? 

Mr, Kawnzaxt. That bas been my observation. The question of 
double alleginnee is a very complicated question. I have compared 
the Jaw of Japan and so on, but I will not.take.toomuch of your 
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time, but this much I can say, that severak years ago the Japanese 
law concerning expatriation and naturalization was revised and that 
revision of the law was the first initiated by the Japanese Hiving in 
this country. In 1915 or 1916 the Japanese associations of the 
Pacific coast, at an annual convention in Seattle, it was in that con- 
vention that a resolution was passed to take up the question of_ex- 
patriation with the Japanese Government. 

The Cuairman. We would like to have you put that in in full. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. I have not the English translation of that 
resolution. 

Mr, Raker. Can you read it from the Japanese? - . 

The Cuairman. He will have plenty of time to write that out. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. The same associations met this year in San 
Francisco and this resolution was passed: 

At the general conference of the Jupanese Associutions of America, embrac- 
ing all Japanese associations on the Pacific const; and held In San Francisco 
June 2 to 26, 1920, it was resolved that the associations represented at the 
conference should use every possible influence, through all hardships and 
vbstucles, to abolish the tendency among the Japanese born In America to hold 
duai citizenship, and adept the policy of following American citizenship laws. 

It was further resolved, by the way, that all Japanese citizens in 
America be instructed to that effect and all J apanese associations be 
pledged to carry out the resolutions adopted. his was proposed by 
a delegate from the State of Washington. 

(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Sec. XI.) 

The Cuamman. Do you think the Japanese of the United States 
would object to carrying a passport or an identification card % 

Mr. Kanzaxr. You mean additional registration card % 

The Cuainman. Well, a form of registration card, showing either 
a passport or | | 

Mr. Kanzaxi. In what way? I have heard that for registration 
one must pay $10. 

The Cuamman. There is no such law right now. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Well, such a proposal was made. 

The Cuairsan. Just now the passport cost is $10, iricluding the 


registration, under a new law passed about a month ago. Now, if a- 


fee to cover the mere cost of it, $1 or $2 per year, were charged, would 
not that be a great protection to the Japanese in the United States? 

Mr. Kanzaxi. Yes; 1f the fee was one or two dollars, that would be 
all right. I had a notion that the fee would be $10. J discussed that 
with some of my friends. Supposing we had 100,000 Japanese in 
this country, that would be a yearly payment of $1,000,000. 

The Cramsman. A duplicate passport certificate to those who 
would come here and a separate certificate for those who are born 
here would simplify things, wouldn’t it? : : 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes. I think if the fees are nominal the question of 
smugglers would be solved. 

Mr, Box. While you are on that, what is the attitude of your best 
Japanese people toward these pone who are smugyled in here? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Well, every Japanese with rensonable intelligence 
would disupprove that method of entrance into this country. 

Mr. Box. Do you think any of your people locally encourage tt 


where it is practiced } 
. . 
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Mr. Kanzaxr. That matter is greatly exaggerated and I will get 
to that in my remarks later on. 

Mr. Box. Very well. | 

Mr. Kanzaxr. The question of dual allegiance. It is my personal 
view that, with the cooperation of the Japanese Government and 
the American Government some definite policy should be estab- 
lished so that this question of dual citizenship may be solved. The 
Japanese in this country are not satisfied with the present condl- 
tions and the leading Japanese think that by some legal method this 
question should be solved and also that the Japanese in this country 
may take a definite attitude whether they belong to America or to 
Japan, for they are not in favor of having a dual citizenship and a 
dual attitude. 

Mr. Box. That is to say, if a Japanese comes to the citizenship 
that there should be un absolute understanding as to a forfeiture of 
other citizenship ? 7 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Yes. 

Mr. Box. The Japanese who is not born here has no citizenship 
in the United States and can not really be blamed for having socicties 
for giving his views? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. No, sir. 

My. Box. Nor can he be blamed for carrying his views to his consul 
or ambassador ? , 

Mr. Kanzaxr. .No, sir. 

Mr. Straru. That is true also of people of other countries, that they 
have a right to appeal to their consul or ambassador ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes; what I meant was not with regard to the 
American-born boy and girl. 

Mr. Raxer. Tor the protection of those who are here, would you 
have any objection to a proper law requiring registration of the 
Japanese who are here? | 

fr. Kanzaxi. I have expressed my view already. So far as my 
own personal opinion is concerned, I think if the fee is nominal——. 

Mr, Raxer (interposing). Well, there would be no fee. 

The Cirarrman, There might be. 

Mr. Box. It is proposed in some of the measures. 

Mr. Raxer. I am talking about registration without any cost to 
the Japanese who are here. I think we all agree that there should 
be a registration without fee, with a proper certificate given to each 
one. Can you see any objections to that? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Only to Japanese? 


Mr. Raxrr. I would like to have it go to all. We have it now - 


with reference to the Chinese. Now, from your viewpoint, or the 
viewpoint of your Government, can you see any objection to that 
registration ? | a 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I think, personally, that there is no objection. 

Mr. Raker. What objections can there be by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to the registration 

Mr. Kanzaxt. That I can not answer. 

Mr. Raker. Well, you would not think it would be an injustice 
fo yon, an injustice and humiliation to you and your Government, if 
you had to resister ? : 
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Mr. Kanzaxr. Well, that is why I asked whether it would apply 
to other people. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, for every man that votes there is a registration 
of some kind. Every man who votes must make an affidavit. 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Well, what I mean is, to apply that system of regis- 
tration to all aliens who are not American citizens. | 

Mr. Raker. I am taking it outside of the American citizens. I 
am applying it to the residents of Japan now domiciled here. You 
say you can not see any objection to that? 

Ir, Kanzart. No; I can see no objection to that. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, with reference to the Japanese here, so there 
could not be any complaint or criticism, all that would have to be 
done by them would Ke to show a registration card and it would 
relieve them of personal inconvenience and annoyance. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. 

Mr, Var. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Kanzaki, I am in favor 
of such a system for all aliens here. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. If that is applied to all aliens, I think it 
would be a very good system. 

Mr. Raxen. The sooner it is applied the better it will be for all of 
us, both citizens and aliens. . 

Mr. Kanzaki, Yes. . 

Mr. Raker. Then there would be no question as to whether a man 
had been smuggled in, because the evidence would show that he was 
brought in surreptitiously if he did not have a registration card. 

Mr. Kawnzaxt. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And it would avoid friction? 

Mr. Kanzaxt, Yes. . 

Mr. Raker. Do you believe that your views now on this registration 
are shared in by the larger part of your people? 

Mr. <anzaxt. I can not say so, because I spoke to some of my 
friends on that question, but they were misinformed, being told that 
for registration they would be charged $10. Therefore, they were 
opposed to that, from an economic standpoint, and they understood 
also that it was to be repeated annually. A couple of months ago I 
discussed it with some of my friends and they agrecd that it would 
be an enormous tax, over $1,000,000 annually, so for that reason they 
were opposed to it. 

The Crarrman. Is there anything else you wish to present? 

Mr, Kanzaxr. I wish to present the following: 

(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Sec. VI.) 


_JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS. 


During the present inquiries of the congressional Committee on Tminigration 
and Naturalization into the Japanese immigration problems in the State of 
Callfornin, I have been impressed by the testimonies offered by several witnesses 
to the effect thut the Japanese Ianyuuage schools are a menace to American 
ideals and institutions, us they retard the Americanization process of the Innil- 
grant group and their children, since, the witnesses claimed, these schools are 
teaching not only Japanese linguage and customs but teaching the Japanese 
religion and doctrine of the State after the fashion of Japanese nationalism, 
I have seen further that iu this rather complicated and difficni¢ matter of han- 
guage and finmigrant groups, certuin misrepresentations and misunderstand: 
ings on the part of the general public as to the Japanese seutiment Coward (he 
problem of the language school, and particularly, with the dlticarteles inet fa 
selecting a proper textbook for the use in the schools. I Shall present here some 
af the fuerte oo! ottitnde of the Japanese toward this mutter whieh concerns 
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ORIGIN AND FUNCTION OF TILE JAPANESE-LANGUAGE SCIIOOLS, 


It is observed that as soon as the children borne by the Japancse immigrants 
In this country manage to play outside of the home on the street they learn 
Knglish and speak it wherever they can, and as soon as they enter the publie 
schools they associate a greater time of their play hours with the boys of their 
age und their conununication of ideas is resorted to the means of lnglsh fan- 
guage. sven though they inay understand the language of the parents spoken 
while very young, it is obviously doubtful that they soon nequire sullicient 
knowledge of Knglish und soon forget the mother tongue, which is the only way 
of communicating with the parents, since the parents’ knowledge of English is 
insuflicient. his results in wdienating the children from the parents, and the 
consequence is the disorganization of the fumily unit, resulting often In the lack 
of parental control and drifting of the children into the path of juvenile delin- 
quency. Such cases huve been proved by the study made in the city of Chicago 
in the {mmigrant groups where a large number of deliquent children come fron: 
this difficulty. Therefore it is essential to teach the immigrant childien of the 
second generation the language of the parents, which is the only means of com- 
municntion between the children and the parents, not only from the point of 
view of the parents’ desire to do so, but from the point of view of social effi- 
cleney. This is fundamental in understanding the function of the language 
school for the iminigrant group, and the Japanese group is not excluded from 
this universal application of the test of social efficiency. 

Another function that many of the Japanese schools performed In its inelpient 
stage and gradually enlarged in the evolution of the institution is the part 
tnken for the day nursery for the children of the group. I have observed in one 
of the schools in this city that the institution is {Intrusted with the chillren even 
as young as 2 or 3 years old. Even the children of primary grade who attend 
the public schools come to the institution after the school hour and stay until 
the supper time, about 6 o'clock, thus reclieveing the mothers for their jiousechold 
duties and otherwise. At present schools in San Francisco are performing a dis- 
tinct service to the public schools of the city by taking the children of the pre- 
school age, whose knowledge of English Is insufficient to come up to the stand- 
ard work, even in the primary grade. The schools employ American teachers 
and teach English to these children from ua yenr to two years, and when they 
reuch the age they are sent to the public school with a good standing, thus 
avoiding the unnecessary handicaps for the pupils and extra work for the 
teachers in the classes. 


PURPOSE OF TITE SCIIOOl AND OBJCTIVES ATTAINED. . 

When the fundamental thesis that learning of the language of th2 parents 
for the children of the second generation is proved to be necessary from the 
point of view of social ecficiency and fanily organization {s ndmitted the method 
adopted is in establishing the school for these children. In these schools the 
objective attained fs to tench the enhildren to speak Japanese and read the 
rudiments of the language, perhaps newspapers, and write very simple letters 
or communications. 

The objectives of the school are only in acquiring the knowledge of the 
lungunge, the scope of the teaching is divided into reading, writing, penmanship, 
nemories, dictation, and speaking. No child who can understund and speak 
luinglish is admitted unless he or she attends the public school during the school 
hour, And no school maintains the grade higher than the grammar grade, 

According to the report of the Japanese Assucintion of America for the year 
1917, page 28, of the 30 schools investigated, the average hours per day for the 
teaching of the various lessons were two hours daily. Of 28 schools reported 
in ihe same Investigation 28 had reading, 22 had personal conduct or ethics, 26 
had writing, 17 had penmanship, 25 had singing, 21 had spelling, and 20 had 
play hours. Two hours daily lessons are divided into these various lessons; 
therefore, explained one of the tenchers in the city school, that reading will 
not oeeupy more than 20 or 80 minutes a period, 

Ht has been charged that these schools are promoting Empcror wo:ship and 
fenchings the doetrine of the Japanese religion, but the seope and lossons so 
fur observed have no voom for the instruction, and it 1s far from the facts and 
conditions under which these InstituUlons are working. One. of the heads of 
the schools tn this elty testified to me personally that he ds:treating thecechildren 
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as the citizens of the Uniled States of America, und the tenching of the lLungunge - 
of their parents is not only a necessary thing for this generation, whose parents 
do hut understand the English language well, but also beneficial to both parents 
and children and to fumily organization and therefore to the society at large. 
From the puint of view of the tnnnigrant Japanese, they desire that thelr 
children shall become not only good citizens of the country of their birth, but, 
being born by Japanese prrentage, also desire that they shall make a distinct 
contribution of sume of the finer qualities of their parentage to thelr national 
life, namely, to the life of America. Such qualities that the Japanese are 
characterized are obedience to their elders, artistic uppreciatlon of life, and 
habit of cleanliness which ts a moral teaching of the daily life of Japanese. 


PROBLEM OF THE TEXTROOKS USED IN THE SCHOOLS. 
® 


Although we agreed that fur the present generntion a certain amount of the 
teaching of Japanese is necessary and from social efficiency it muy be done 
better in the form of an institution such as a language schvol, none of us agreed 
that these schools are provided with an adequate textbook for proper use iu 
the Junguage schools of this country. Long before the American people ever 
thouvhe of the existence of such institutions in their community, and as soon 
us the Japanese faced the problem of starting such an organization they faced 
the problem of selecting a proper textbook for its use. As far back as 1912, 
when the first meecting was ealled by the Japanese Indueation Association of 
America in San I’rancisco, one of the problems discussed wus the selection of 
the textbooks for the language schools here. 

In the 1915 meeting the following resolution was placed on record: “The 
goal attained in our education is to bring up the children who shall live and dle 
jn this Jnand and education Is based upon the spirit of the public instruction of 
this country. ‘The Japanese school opens only after the public school hours.” 
In 1915 meeting they selected a committee to edit un adequate textbook for the 
children living in this country, since they could not find one already in print, 
because those textbooks published in Japan are not at all suitable for the 
present purpose. The committee went ahead and edited the books from one 
to four, but owing to the lack of funds it was necessary to ccase the work and 
publish the books. However, the committee continued to study the problein 
and was ready to take it up at any time. The similar movement was orgun- 
ized in southern California in 1915, and 1918 meeting passed the following 
resolution: ” 

“1, The goul attuined in our education of Japanese children shall be one 
supplementary to the public Instruction in this country, and teach only the Jap- 
anese language in our schools, and this shall be strictly ndhered to. 

“2. Every child who comes to Japanese school and who is not attending 
publie school should be so directed to attend public school. 

“3. In case you interpret anything in the textbook used in your school which 
may be contrary to the spirit of Americanism, that should be corrected. 

“4, Publish the textbook which corresponds to the spirit of Americanism. 
This proposition shall be presented to the annual mecting of the Japanese Asso- 
clation of America. 

“5. Select a committee on Amertcanization.” 

In 1918, July, the annual meeting of the Association of Japnnese Associations 
of North America met in Seattle, Wash., and passed the following resolution: 

“A. To establish an educational research bureau. 

“B. To publish the textbvok.” 

American compulsory education is a necessity to the American citizen. After 
the school hours Japanese language may be taught. It is a very important 
question, and it 1s the duty of the Japanese Associations of American should 
take serious consideration of the problem. We all recognize the present text- 
book is Inadequate, It should be revised or written entirely new. (Japanese- 
American Yearbook No. 12, 1918, p. 48%.) 

The educators have recognized long ago the inadequacy of the present text- 
books even in teaching langnuge to the children born in this country. Such 
objection is found on the basis that there is very little associntion of the object 
thught and the experience of the children. ‘he editing committee hus revised 
this and some of the corrections inny be made in the text shown In the picture. 
The difficulty met by the committee was to finance the whele project of the 
publicution. It was estimated that not less than $10,000-is necessary to wader- 
take the pro‘ect. At present in many schools the teachers make their individual 
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revision of the text used, substituting some and entirely taking away other 
parts. "Rhus avoiding the objection of the text. Those parts agreed upon by 
the committee is found in the copy furnished by the committee with the marks 
on the payes of the part to be altered or corrected. 

It makes clear from these various attempts that the present textbooks are 
recognized as inadequate, and several attempts are made to nifer them. » They 
are used under trying cirenmstances, They lave attempted to publish 
more adequate ones, but so far they ave not found the substitute. But their 
attempts are suflicient evidence that the educators are sincerely ender voring 
to find the way to meet the situation and the solution will be found in the near 
future. 


JAVANESE ATVNITOUDE TOWARD EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN, 


Among the Japanese resident in this country the fundamental proposition 
upon Which they educate their children js to bring up their children as the 
best American citizen, who will not only participate fn American Hi’e, but 
also contribute their distinet part in this cosmopotitan civilization. No one dis- 
putes on this proposition. Teron. the point of view the language school is admitted 
only on a basis of social expediency, and practiedity of the institution is only 
admitted on the basis of its totally supplementary nature of the instruction 
thrived, as It has been, nnder the special social eondition yee universal with 
the finmigrant groups in this country. To may note here parenthetieally Ohat 
the immigrant group usually faces two alternatives—cne is to organize some 
such institution to maintain the group communication, or simply leave the group 
disintegrate so faust that the result is socially detrimental. The Japanese have 
chosen the former regarding, of course, with utmost respect to the spirit of 
Americanization und loyalty to the Nation which they adopted either by neces- 
sity or destiny, even though they are not ndmitted to the full privileges of 
citizenship. 

As to the present system of language school, long before anything had been 
said by the Americans many thoughtful: persons regarded it as vu temporary 
institution. At present many agree that for the third generation it will be 
unnecessary. This is likewise to be said for the vernacular press. This opinion 
wis voiced by the delegates attending the annual convention of the Association 
of the Japnnese Associntious of the Pnaeifie Coast, held in San) Francisco this 
year, to encourage the Americunization process and promote it, to imodity 
school curricula so as to meet the process of Americanization, 


PERSONAL OPINION ON THIS QUESTION, 


I believe that the Japanese language school will not exist very long in the 
present form. As soonaus the Japanese acquire sufficient knowledge of Fanglish 
ta teach it to the children without any difliculty the sehool is not fn demand. 
If there is any need of sneh Jnstitution that will not be on the basis of the 
present organization, but it will be similar to those of the private Janeuage 
school or private tuforing of any langui:ges, French, Spanish, or Greek, or Latin. 
The phin has been suggested by a witness that as tong as these schools exist 
they should be under the control of the locul education board. The Japanese 
in this matter will be anxious to cooperate Ju full extent with any Alerican 
citizen do bring the desired end. T favor also the school sessions on every other 
day, and not every diay sessions, as at present. Further, IT am not in favor to 
bring (00 large a ninmber of ehildren into a single group. 

In conelusion I shall assure you that (he Japanese in this country are anxious 
to coopernte, in any way possible, with their utmost sincerity, (o realize the 
ational ideats and Americanization process, 


T wish to say that the Japanese language schools simply ‘supple- 
ment the other schools by teaching the Japanese language, and such 
statements that the Japanese language schools are teaching Emperor 
worship is groundless and the only object is the question of improv- 
ing the Japanese books they are using. For various reasons we were 
compelled to use Japanese books which were used in Japan. In the 
las six or seven years there were movements to revise or make new 
texthooks for the Japanese children here, for two rewsons, first, be- 
cause the present Japanese textbooks were not ‘satisfactory for the 
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purpose of Americanization, and in the second place they were un- 
satisfactory for the purpose of teaching Japanese language to Am- 
erican-born children. For instance, there are many ilustrations 
taken from Japan, Take, for example, the Torii, a sort of orna- 
mental entrance to the shrine. No Japanese born in this country has 
ah association of ideas with that picture. : 

he Cirsrrman. Fe does not comprehend it. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. That is right. So, in San Francisco a committee of 
Six or seven was appointed for the purpose of providing textbooks 
for teaching Japanese to American-born Japanese. lor various rea- 
sons that work was not completed, but I have some of the copics 
given. I think they completed the second and third books. 

The Crainman. Completed and printed them ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Just have the proofs. I have one copy here, which 
J will leave with you. 

(Proofs aaeked Exhibit E of this date.) 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I think the question of the language schools is very 
important, but it is not necessary to be alarmed by the existence of 
Japanese language schools, With some improvement and some 
necessary control, I think these could be harmonized with the 
Americanization. The Japanese leaders are of the opinion that the 
language schools should be limited to the teaching of Janguage only, 
and that they should not do anything harmful to Americanization. 

Mr. Box. Is there anything of that kind being done in those 
schools ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Frankly speaking, several years ago there were 
some schools which were not very satisfactory for the purpose of 
Americanization, but the Japanese public was opposed. to such 
schools, and at present there is no school detrimental for the purpose 
of Americanization. So far as the association is concerned it was 
always opposed to such schools. | 

Mr. Box. Those schools are maintained by local people and not by 
any official authority ? | 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Usually by the parents. 

Mr. Box. And therefore the character of the teaching would de- 
pend upon the character of the sentiment of the teacher and those 
who employ the teacher ? | 7 

Mr. Kanzakr. Yes. Now,a few remarks concerning the “ eentlemen’s 
acreement.” If I give my opinion frankly, whether the people of 

‘alifornia are satisfied or not, there 1s no doubt that the Japanese 
Government has in the past strictly observed the “ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.” That fact was repeatedly and officially stated by the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, who is a Californian himself- 

(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Sec. XIT_) 

Mr. Rarer. Did you see the statement that was published in the 
Congressional Record about June 20, from Mr. Colby to inyself in 
regard to the “ gentlemen’s agreement,” that it was being maintained 
by them up to date and that if there was any violation of any nature 
from any source to Iet him know. : 

Mr, Kanzant. No, sir. | 

Mr. Raxer. You have not scen that? ee. 

Mr. Kanzaxt. No,sir. Of course, I speak in general terms. Phere 
are a few exceptions. I know myself of a case of an-adopted son . 
Seattle. I heard of that. but it was not done intentionally by the 
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Japanese Government. So you can not blame the Japanese Govern- 
ment on account of such an incident. Concerning the system of 
“ picture marriage,” Dr. Johnson spoke very eloquently of the result 
of his investigation, so I can not add much to it, but I desire to state 
that there was a great many statistical mistakes regarding the number 
of picture brides. Last year, in the month of February or March, 
Senator Phelan made a very sensational statement concerning the 
number of Japanese “ picture brides,” and in that statement he in- 
cluded all Japanese women bronght in as wives. I think only one- 
sixth or one-seventh of the total number were really picture brides. 
Other women were brought in as legitimate wives, already married 
in Japan, and he stated to the newspapermen that they were all pic- 
ture brides. I have very carefully tabulated statistics concerning 
the number of Japanese picture brides. 

(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Sec. XII.) 

Mr. Varre. Are these tables of yours going into the record? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. This is the report of the Japanese Association 
of America, from the record of the San Francisco immigration office. 
fIndicatine.] Last year Senator Phelan said—I have not the exact 
number—that there were something like 5,000 Japanese “ picture 
brides” imported into America through the port of San Francisco, 
when, as a matter of fact, only 668 “ picture brides” were brought in 
from Japan during the year 1919. 

Mr. Raker. How many Japanese women came in during that year? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Something like 5,400. 

: +H r. Raxer. Out of that 5,400 there would be how many “ picture 
rides”? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Six hundred and sixty-eight. 

; ae ARETE Six hundred and sixty-eight that were really “ picture 
rides”? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. There is one thing I want to call to your atten- 
tion, that before the abrogation of the picture marriage the number 
of “ picture brides” was decreasing every yeur without restriction of 
any kind or law against the picture marriage. In 1912 the nunber of 
“picture brides” was 879. 

Mr, Raker. Out of how many Japanese women that landed ? 

Mr, Kanzaxr. According to the report of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, the total number was 2,428. Out of that, 879 
were “ picture brides.” In the year 1919 there were 4,370, and of that 
number only 668 were “ picture brides.” 

The Ciramman. Is that both in Seattle and San Francisco? 

Mr, Kanzaxt, I think not. 

Mr. Stmrcev. Is that for San Francisco alone or for the whole 
country ? 

Mr, icaeanr: I think that was for San Francisco alone, but I am 
not sure, 

Mr, Srecrr. I noticed an article in the New York Times of July 14 
which practically gave those figures for the whole country. It was 
signed by Dr. Gulick. 

The Chaar You try to correct that when you get your tran- 
script for revision. 

(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Sec. XII.) 

Mr, Manzanr. Yes. 
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The Cirarrman, And state whether it is for California or for the 
whole country, and if this does not cover the whole country, you 
mivht add that. 

Mr. Kanzary, Yes. And the second point is that they are brought 
as wives and not as laborers. They work in the fields where they 
raise strawberries and vegetables, but it is not correct to say that in 
doing that they are working as laborers. ‘The third point is that 
there are very few divorces and almost no prostitution among the 
so-called “picture brides.” Three or four years ago the Japanese 
association, taking much interest in the matter of the “picture 
brides,” sent official letters to the local associations asking for certain 
reports concerning the “ picture brides” and in that letter we stated 
that the object of getting the facts was not for the purpose of defend- 
ing this system to the Americans, but to get exact facts because 
marriage is a very important thing for the progress of the Japanese 
socicty, and although I did not bring the report myself, I was quite 
well satisfied, and I was rather surprised to find a good result in the 
investigation of the “picture brides.” Also, at the same time, I 
visited 21 or 22 Japanese hotels where the “picture brides” first 
came, and I met each of the different hotel keepers of the different 
hotels in order to find out from them. directly the story concerning 
the “ picture brides,” and: they frankly said that a lone time ago 
there were some evils with reference to that state of marriage, but 
during the last five or six years it has been very successful, with no 
instances of prostitution because the Japanese man realizes that in 
order to have a satisfactory family he must be more careful in eall- 
ing his wife from Japan. 

In former years some of the Japanese were too anxious to get good- 
looking wives, beautiful women, and son on, and they were straining 
the exact status of the Japanese here, and there were some very un- 
satisfactory results. But by the experience of the past years they 
began to be more careful, giving exact facts concerning their condi- 
tions and status, Consequently, the results became much more satis- 
factory. | 

The Cuammanx. The Japanese are more prosperous here now than 
they were four or five years ago? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. It is a most absurd and groundless thing to 
say they are brought here for breeding purposes. It is an insult to 
humanity. 

Mr. Vattr. Well, nobody decries the legitimate desire of people to 
have children. That is a natural and proper desire. 

Mr, Nanwzaxr. But in the State of California I have read in many 
occasions, the statement saying that the “picture brides” were 
brought in for breeding purposes and to violate the alien land law 
of California. I read many such insujting statements made. 

The Crraimman. Now, in the old days in the State of Washington, 
T have seen “ picture brides” come in on ships many times, and this 
wes when they would be married right at the wharf. The bride 
would be a little bit surprised at the husband she got and not satisfied, 
but the marriage was made; it had to be made, but there was dis- 
sitisfaction, Now, that is what they mean when they say they were 
brought in here for breeding purposes. 

In the State of Washington at least one, court (has held that 
“nicture bride” marriage is not legal, on the ground that in this 
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country that before they can be divorced there must be a marriave, so 
they refused to grant a divorce on the ground that the “ picture bride” 
marriage was not legal. Now, don’t you think that will meke a lot 
of complications in regard to the children and property rights and 
all of that. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes; the marriage law of America and that of Japan 
is somewhat different. I know an instance in which there was sume 
complications. Therefore the Japanese association is trying to in- 
struct the Japanese through the local associations that the matter of 
divoree should be carefully handled through American attorneys. 

Vhe Ciamman, Now, doesn’t 1t occur to you that the objection of 
the American people to that form of bringing the bride as it went on 
some few years ago, the marriage at the dock, was likely to make some 
comphientions, and the opposing of it by the American peopl? has led 
to a desire on the part of your organization to appeal to your-am- 
bassador to ask his Government to change it? 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes. 

The Ciramman. That is the result of agitation in these coast 
States ? 

Mr. Kanzakr. Yes. I ami one of those who first took the initative 
action for the abrogation of the “ picture bride.” 

The CHatrrman. And you did that becnuse you could see that the 
American people did not like it ? 

Mr, Kanzani. My first reason for that was because it was unwise 
on acount of the agitation and the unfriendly sentiment of the 
American people to this system of marriage, and the second reason 
was on account of due respect to the customs and ideals of America 
concerning marriage. 

The Crramaan. Even if the situation had to be brought about by 
public clamor, which led to those offensive terms. Now, unless it was 
offensive or unless the cry started from somewhere this would not 
have to be stopped ? 

Mr, Kanzaxt. Yes. 

Mr. Raxrr. Before 1907, were you familiar with the pictre-bride 
question 4 ! 

Mr. Kanzant. I did not hear much about that, but I know the first 
Japanese in California who called for the first picture bride. 

Mr, Raker. That was about 1907 or 1908 4 

Mr. Kanzaxi. I think it was before that. 

Mr. Raker, How long before that do you think it was? 

Mr. Nanzakt. Well, it must have been more than 17 or 18 years 
ago, because. the first child is more than 15 years old now. That man 
is dead, but his wife ts still living. | 

Mr, Raker. It was practically unheard of or unknown, so far as 
California, Washington, and Oregon was concerned, before 15 years 
ago, the picture-bride question. 

Mr, Kanzaxz. I think so, because here were very few. 

Mr. Rarer. Now, before 15 years ago the picture-bride practice— 
was 16 allowed in any other country except by those Japanese men 
living in the United States—in countries other than America ? 

Mir. Wanzant. T don’t know, but this much I ean say, that on ac- 
count of the “ gentlemen’s rereement” the young women could not 
rome freely to this country, and therefore it was made necessary to 
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have that kind of a peculiar system. To China and to other coun- 
tries the Japanese yaung women could be brought in frecly, but on 
account of the “ gentlemen’s agreement ” young women are not freely 
imported, and in some cases the Japanese can not go back to Japan. 

Mr. Raxer. And out of that system the “ picture bride” sort of 
grew up out of that? 7 - 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. Just a few points, in order toéeconomize time. 

(See Kanzaki supplemental] statement, Sec. XII.) 

Mr. Wanzaxkt. The question of Yoshi, or adopted children: There 
have been so many misstatements concerning that syslem. It is a 
very unfortunate thing that such an incident as happened in Seattle 
recently took place. The Japanese Government had no intention of 
violating the “ gentlemen’s agreement.” It was the fault of the man 
who acted in bad faith. Just one or two days ago I was asked 
informally by the immigration office here to find out the result of the 
adopted children. I said the association was more than willing to 
cooperate with the immigration office to find out the result of adopted 
children, and there have been only 61 or 62 cases during the last year 
of adopted children who came in through the port of San Francisco. 
Therefore you will see that the number 1s comparatively small; and 
therefore, 1f the Japanese Government used that as a method of 
bringing in more Japanese in violation of the “ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” it would be a very foolish thing to add only 60 or 70 young 
children to America. 

The Cirairman, But there again the public cry brought attention 
to it. 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes, 

The CuarrmMan. There were 17 in one month in Scattle? 

Mr. Kanzaxt, Not in one month. 

The Cuamman. In the month of May of this year. Well, we can 
get those figures when we get through. 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Well, only 61 cases in one year through the port of 
San Francisco. | | 

Mr. Raxer. Are you taking that matter of the adoption up with 
the Japanese Government so that it will be stopped ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Concerning the question of adopted children, I 
was informally advised by » man who knows much about the “ gen- 
tlemen’s agreement ” that at the time when the “ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment ” was made the American Government objected to this system 
of bringing adopted children into this country. At that time Mr. 
Ishii was in charge of this matter. He explained to the American | 
Government that Japan has a peculiar system of family tradition of 
adopting children. However, the Japanese Government would ob- 
serve in good faith the “ gentlemen’s agreement,” and in conformity 
with this agreement the Japanese Government advised that no 
adopted child would be allowed to come to this country unless the 
child was adopted and placed into the official record or a period 
of five years. So in each case the parents in this country must ofli- 
cially record the name of the son or daughter whom they want to 
adopt, and, then, after the lapse of five years, the Japanese Govern- 
ment would allow a passport to be given. Therefore it is a very 
tedious thing to wait five years for the purpose of bringing a child 
in for dishonorable purposes. . 
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T know personally a case myself: An old couple, whom I know, 
came tome and asked my assistunce and cooperation. The old man 
has lived in this country for 3L years and the wife has Lived here 
nore than 20 years. The wife was married to a certain man, but 
the husband died und she was remarried to her present husband 
and they are both over 50 years old and have no children—-and get- 
ting too old—they wanted to have a boy to be adopted. For that pw- 
pose they adopted a boy of the wife’s former husband’s elder brother, 
and took the necessary steps to put the boy's name in the official 
record of Japan. ‘That was two or three months ago, and they came 
to me and asked how they could bring m a boy to this country. 
They are particularly anxious to have him come to this country, 
because they are growing very old, and the boy is 12 or 13 years 
old—they wanted to have the boy with them while he is compara- 
tively young. , But, on account of the regulations, they can not call 
for the adopted son, and it 1s pretty bad for the old couple. 

Mr. Raxer. They will have to wait five years? 

Mr. Kanzaxi. They are bath very old—53 und 54, something like 
that. If they wait five more years they will become quite old. But, 
on account of the strict regulations of the Japanese Government, they 
can not bring him in. 4 

Mr, Raxerr. Is it your view thut all of the adopted children, who 
have come over in the last three or four years, have been adopted 
prior to that time for about five years? 

Mr. Kawnzaxt. Yes; because in order to get a certificate from the 
local consul each party has to present 2 sort of an aflidavit, which 
they have to get from the recording office of Japan. I do not believe 
there can be any mistake. 

The Ciramman. They can disavow them and eancel the adoption 
after they are in the United States? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes; but it is a pretty unusual thing. When I 
was requested by the immigration ites to find out the results of the 
ntopied children, I took it up from several different points, to find 
ont when they were put into the record, at the time of the adoption, 
Whether the parents had no children, and the present status of the 
adopted children, and so on. We asked many questions because we 
wanted exact facts concerning the adopted children. 

Mr. Ragen. Do you know of any adopted children that have come 
to California within the last 10 years who were overage when they 
vere adopted ? 

Mr. Kanzant. That is over 20? : 

Mr. Raker. Yes; over 20, either boys or girls? 

Mr. Kanzant. I don’t know, but the day before yesterday, or last 
Friday, £ saw the names and the ages of the different adopted chil- 
dren and found one aged 25 or 26 years old, and that was only an 
exception. The rest were either 18 or 19 or 13, and so on. It was 
a question to me whether a boy 25 or 26 could be brought in as an 
adopted son. That was the only exception out of the 61. 

Mr. Raxen. Did he explain that he might have been adopted sev- 
eral vears before he caine over? 

Mr. Kaxzanr. T domt know. 

Mr. Raker. Did you notice the date of his adoption ? 
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Mr. Nanzarr. No; because under the “gentlemen’s agreement >> 
the boy could not 

Mr. Raxrn (interposing). Under the “ eentlemen’s agreement >> 
the boy could not be adopted if he was of that age, even if he stn el 
in Japan? y 

Mr. Kanzaxi. Yes, 

Mr. Raxrr. And thereafter they tried to bring him over to thiss 
country ? ‘ = 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Yes. And it is a question to me why the boy of 95 
or 26 was in that list, and Iam going to inquire ne ihe bout it 

Mr. Srecen. Have you a full copy of the so-called “ gentlemen's 
agreement”? 7 

Mr. Kawnzaxt. No. 

Mr. Straet. Do_you know of anybody who has got it? 

Mr. Kanzaxi. So far as I know, no one excepting the State De- 
partment; at least I know of no one. I have heard that in some 
yearbook, or whatever it was 

Mr. Siscen, (interposing). It has been referred to, but not in full. 
We have never had the full text from anybody. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. I have never seen the full text. Even the immi- 


gration officials here do not know the full text of the “gentlemen’s 


agreement.” 
Mr. Raxer. Well, the Department of Labor has never had it. 


Mr. Kanzaxr. Of course, we have some idea as to the provisions 
of the “gentlemen’s agreement,” but do not know the full text. 
About smugeling 

Mr. Rarer. To make it plain it was never written out by the two 
Governments. It is simply an understanding by the diplomats 02 
both countries as to what would be done. 7 

Mr. Srrceu. As I understand it, it consisted of something like two 
letters, one to the other. 

Mr. Kanzanxt. I have heard that it is a very lengthy statement of 
agreement. How long it is or how minute in detail it is I do not know. 
I once asked the Japanese consul if he had the text, but he said he 
did not have it. 

(Seo Kanzaki supplemental statement, Sec. XII.) 

Mr. Kanzaxkt. Sisal a To a question whether any Japanese 
is in favor of smuggling, I am in favor of improving the frontier 
lines. However, this matter is greatly exaggerated; for instance, the 
statement of Senator Phelan. He made a very excitine statement 
after he went to southern California, and a very interesting state- 
ment, too. He snid that about 60 Japanese were deported to Mexico 
by the immigration olflice of Los Angeles. Then he elaborated his 
statement by saying that if 60 Japanese were arrested. there must 
be many more who were not arrested, and he multiplied 60 by 3865 
days, making a very cnormous number of smugglers. I was rather 
surprised and wrote to the Japanese Association of Southern Calj- 
fornia to verify the statement, and this was the answer, that Japa- 
nese arrested by immigration oflicials there wrate several Hines to 
the Japanese Association of Los Angeles, stating that they had heen 
confined in the prison or jail for many months; some of them had 
been kept there almost a year 

Mr, Raxer (interposing). In Los Angeles? 


y 
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Mr. Kanzaxi. Yes; some of them six months and sume of them 
three months. | 

Mr. Srraev. Without being returned to their country ! 

Mr. Kanzanr. No. | 

Mr. Stxcen, What were they arrested for? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Tor crossing the border. 

Mr. Sizcet, And they were detained for six months to a year with- 
out being deported ? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Some of them. That fact you can verify in Los 
Angeles. At any rate the answer was this: 

Therefore they requested the Japanese Association to help them, wishing 
ae to be deported back to Mexico from where they came or to te sent back 
to Japan. 

Mr. Sirert. Have you a list of those cases in your office! 

Mr. Kanzaxr. No, sir. I had a general statement from the Japa- 
nese Association. | 

Mr. Sircret. Can you obtain a list of those who said they were e- 
tained from six months to a year by the immigration authorities ? 

Mr, Kanzaxt1. Perhaps you can get that easier than we can. 

Mr. Strcrt. If you have any such a list put it into the testimony 
when you get it back for correction. Put in their full names, dates 
of when arrested and dates when sent back or released, or call Con- 
gressman Johnson’s attention to it. 

Mr. Box. Have you any data as to the number of Japanese in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Kanzaxi. I do not know, but my understanding is that the 
number has decreased and that there are perhaps 2,000 Japanese. 

Mr. Srrart. In the whole of Mexico? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. That is what I heard. I heard that from the consul 
general here, who was in Mexico. I do not remember the exact 
number, but he said the number is very, very few. 

Mr. Box. Do you know how many there are in Canada? 

Mr, Kanzaxt. I can not say accurately, but I think from 10,000 
to 15,000. | | 

Mr. Box. Where did you get your information as to that? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Well, we have statistics published by the Japanese 
American. 

Mr. Box. But you could not get such statistics as to Mexico? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. But as to Mexico we have no statistics, 

Mr. Box. Did you get this estimate from the Japanese consul? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes; and what I heard from different persons. 
Mr. Box. When was this that he referred to, when he was down 
there ? | ae 

Mr, Kanzant. About three years ago. 

Mr. Box. But you don’t know how many are in Mexico as an 
tbsolute fact? pe 

Mr. Kanzanr. No, sir. 

Mr. Box. And you do not know what particular number—you 
don’t know what opportunity he had for gaining the absolute facts? 
Mr. Kanzaxt. No, sir. : 

The Ciramaran. In Washington how many are there? 

Mr. Kanzacr. About 10,000. 

Mr. Raxer. In Oregon how many are there? 
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Mr. Kanzanr. Six or seven thousand. 

Mr, Vaitr. In Colorado how many are there? 

Mr, Kanzaxt. In Colorado, three or four thousand. 

Mr, Sircen. I suppose I had better ask him about my State, inas- 
much as the others live asked about their particular States. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. In New York there are quite a good many Japanese 
now. é | 

Mr. Srecet, About how many ? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. There used to be 2,000 or 2,500, something like that, 
but at the present time there are almost four or five thousand. 

Mr. Box. Now, you were discussing smuggling. Did you include 
desertions in that? , 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. : 

Mr. Box. Do you keep up with the number of sailors who come 
pete ae afterwards desert? Have you any way of keeping up with 
that: 

Mr, Kanzaxt. No, sir; that is impossible, but the association is 
not approving of that, and to the extent we can we are cooperating 
ind assisting the local immigration office. I think it was about two 
years ago that ten or a dozen men left a ship, and the immicration 
office had a suspicion that there must be some local Japanese to help 


”” 


them and there must be also somebody in Japan making it a sort | 


of a profession to send smugglers as sailors to this country. So we 
translated the diary which one of the men had, and also made vari- 
ous inquiries to cooperate with the local immigration office. On 


various occasions we tried to assist the local immigration officials — 


to find out whether the effort is limited, and I think the association 
also wrote to the different governors of the Provinces where the 
smugglers came from, stating that such and such men were arrested 
as smugglers at the port of San Francisco, requesting them to be 
more stringent. In this connection I will say, as I have repeatedly 
suid, that the Japanese Association disapproves of the unlawful 
entry of the Japenese, Instead of assisting the smugelers, we assist 
the American officials in arresting them. 

Mr. ‘Box. What are the qualifications for membership in the 
Japanese Association ? | 


{r, Kanzaxr. Paying an annual fee of $3 or more and approving — : 


of the purposes of the association. 
Mr. Box. You do not inquire further into their character ? 


Mr. Kanzaxi. No, sir, 


Mr. Box. Have you been able to obtain any statistics in regard to. 
crime amongst the Japanese in California, whether it is on an average.” > 


with the other races or whether it is smaller? 


Mr. Kanzaxz. I think it is given in the official report of some de- 


partment of California. I think I read by racial difference. ‘There 
are many other things I want to discuss but th time jis Jimited. | 
Mr. Varie. Well, Mr. Kanzaki, you may extend your remarks. 


Mr. Sirarni. You may add to your remarks anything that you care. 


to add. | : 


The Cuainman. You understand that you have the right to revise” 


this transcript after it is handed to you and to add statements you 


desire to make. 
Mr. Kanzaxt. I am not satisfied with the statement Tohave made. 
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(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Sec, XITT.) 

The Cratmman. You have that right. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. In conclusion, there are a few remarks I wish to 
make, but I will only touch upon the points, because I do not think 
you care to hear from me in detail. First, the Japanese question must 
be looked upon from three different standpoints: First as a California 
question; second as an American-Japanese question; and third as a 
world-problem ; second, the Japanese question should not be used as 
an instrument of local politics; third, the Japanese question is 
different from the Negro question, In this regard Mr. Irish spoke in 
full. 

Our Japanese question should be distinguished from the Japanese 

uestion in Hawaii, In Hawaii the number of Japanese is so great 
that it is much harder there to educate them than in California, but 
in California we have only 87,000 Japanese in a great republic of 
3,000,000 or over of the people, and the question is great:y different, 
I think. And the enforcement of the “gentlemen's agreement” in 
regard to Japanese immigration in continental America is not so 
serious tis exagecrated by some exciting ularmists. 

Mr. Raxer. What do you mean by “exciting alurmists”? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. I think you have heard them so much that it is not 
necessary to elaborate upon that. I am not in favor of the unlimited 
importation of Japanese laborers. It is an unwise policy, at least 
at the present time, but the doors should be opened to the extent that 
the Japanese population in America become normal with a fair bal- 
ance of men and women. That is a matter of an additional thirty 
or forty thousand. That difference is a mere drop of water to 
America with a population of »bout—— 

Mr. Box (interposing). That is, coming to California? Have you 
anything to suggest us to this distribution? Suppose you do that. 
Do you want them to locate in California ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. We can not compel them, but the Japanese leaders 
think it is the best policy to distribute them as widely as we can. 
But California is a very good State, and they like to stny in a State 
hke California. In many ways we are encouraging the distribution 
of Japanese to the different States. , 

The CHATOEAN, How, do you encourage them, by loaning them 
money ¢ 

Mr, Kanzaxr. No, sir. We can not do that. We have all kinds of 
invitations from different States. They do not know the conditions 
in different States, so if the Japanese are well informed as to the 
demands and conditions in different States, that would be a good 
thing, But most people are conservative and like to stay in the 
place in which they are located. However, we give them information 
concerning many States to which they can go. 

Mr. Box. I remember this committee heard testimony in New 
York to the effect that certain people there are trying to distribute 
their people all over the United States, for the good of their local 
people, furnishing them assistance, so I just thought I would state 
that in this connection. | 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I think one of the reasons why the majority of 
Japanese like to slay in California is because, as you know, 70 or 75 
per cent of the Japanese are farmers. They,came, from nericultural 
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sections. Also they have been successful as farmers in this State, 
and as an agricultural country, I think there 1s no State in a more 
favorable condition like California, so far as I know. 

The Cirarnman. It is a good agricultural State, whether it has 
any labor in it or not? 

[y, Kanzaxt. That is my ee Three years ago I went to 
Chicago and stopped in Utah, Colorado, and so on—I did not mean 
to say anything about Colorado, and it is an agricultural country, 
but you can not hardly compare Colorado with California. 

Myr. Varig. You are talking now as a Californian? {Laughter.] 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. California has a variety of agricultural 
products and in other States there is no such variety as there is in 
this State. ‘The whole Nation has fields of wheat, corn, and so on, but 
in California you have everything. I am not particularly boosting 
California. 

Mr. Vaitr. I understand that. 

Mr. Raxex. In other words, you are giving us facts? 

Mr. Kanzaxi. Yes. America has a population of about a hundred 
and ten million and with a natural influx of a million immigrants 
from Iurope—— 

Mr. Stecen (interposine). You will have to modify that statement. 
I think we have only reached 105,000,000. We thought we were going 
to have 110,000,000, but we did not get that. | 

Mr. Kanzaxt. The population of the United States is 105,000,000 
instead of 110.000,000. tt is my hope that America is to be more 
liberal and humane. That is not the entire America, but speaking 
of some parts of America. As to the methods of restriction, my opin- 
ion is that the “gentlemen’s agreement” is safe enough if America 
is patient enough for a few more years, until normal conditions pre- 
val. But if America could not be satisfied with the “ gentlemen’s 
agreement,” it is advisable to find a reasonable and justifiable method 
by a diplomatic course. If America is—— 

Mr. Box (interposing). Do you recognize that Japan and the 
United States each have the absolute right to fix the qualifications, 
speaking as a matter of law? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. 

Mr. Box. So that you would not ask that the United States re- 
nounce that right and 

Mr. Kanzaxr (interposing), That is right. The “ gentlemen’s 
agreement” is merely a gentlemen’s agreement. 

Mr. Box. It is not altogether a matter of treaty ? 

Mr, Kanzant. No, sir. : 

Mr. Box. It is purely a matter of local administration by the Gov- 
ernments involved ? | : 4 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes; that is the way I understand it. If America is 
sincere, Japan would be willing to make concessions. 

Mr, Sircen. You have no doubt that America is sincere? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. I have no doubt of the sincerity of America. I was 
a prent admirer of America even before coming to this country. I 
spoke to one of the members of this committee a few days ago and told 
him that before I came to this country I read a Japanese Life of 
Lincoln more than 10 times and tho Life of Garfield more than 15 
times and the Life of Washington more than 5 times)and afterccom- 
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ing to this country T have some collections of the Life of Lincoln, and 
soon, [ven now, I am a firm believer in American democracy. 

Gulick’s plan is one method, and the joint high commission plan, 
if each party acts in sincerity, would be a good plan, too. 

Mar. RaKva The Gulick plan involves repeal of all present rest:ic- 
tive laws so far as the Chinese and the Japanese are concerned. Do 
you Include in that the repeal of these laws? 
~ Mr, Kanzaxr. Well, [have a general idea as to the percentage plan 
of Dr. Gulick, but the point I favor in the Gulick plan is that the 


plain is to have a nondiseriminatory plan. 


Mr. Ranken. Dr. Gulick’s plan, instead of the percentage method, 
secks to reper the present exclusion Jaws, so far as they relate to the 
exclusion of Chinese, Tlindus, or any restrictions against the Japanese. 
What do you have to say to that? 

Mr, fK{anzani. That is a matter for the Chinese and Ifindus. It is 
not right for me to say anything in regard to that, but it is a matter 
for the American Government to decide. Being a Japanese myself, 
I do not think it is really proper for me to state my opinion upon 
that. : 

Mr. Raxen. It is further contemplated by the Gulick plan that those 
who are here and those who come here should be given full citizen- 
ship? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Are you in favor of that? 

Mr. Varie. Upon showing the required qualifications, 

Mr. Raxer. 1 am always assuming that. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes; I am in favor of that. As to the treatment of 
the Japanese already in here, I would say, as recommended by ex- 
President Roosevelt, strict justice must be accorded to the Japarese 
already admitted, not only treating them with fairness, but should 
lead them to become good American citizens. Hatred and malice is 
not a good solution for America. According to my opinion, either 
by necessity or destiny, over 90 per cent of the Japanese already in 
America will die in America. ‘That is my view and it has heen con- 
firmed by my observation. They will die in America and bring up 
their children here. You can not drive them out. Therefore, in- 
stendl of leaving them as a foreign element forever, it is better to 
make them useful and patriotic citizens of America. America, I 
believe, will have pride enough and be high-minded enough to apply 
the spirit of the fourteenth amendment to 120,000 Jupanese in 
America, Then you can truly win them. Finally, the fundamental 
solution is no other than the advice given by ex-President Roosevelt, 
which was declared some six years ago, about giving the Japarese 
the privelege of citizenship. 

The Ciramman. We are very much interested in the statement 
ae you have given and we thank you for the pains that you have 
taken. 

Myr, Srecen. Is it your conclusion that the question of the future 
coming of Japanese here from Japan can be settled through diplomatic 
channels; that those who are now here and fully qualified by educa- 
tion, Lime in the country, character, and so on, should be admitted 
lo citizenship? | a 

Mr. Kanzaxr, Yes; that is my ft conviction, 
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Mr. Sincen. Now, do you believe there could be any objection tc 
oy tho registration of those who are now here in order to slow definitely, — 
i that they are here, and that such rule and regulation should not apply 

to those who may come here in the future? ii other words, the situa 
2 tion as I view it is that we have a hundred and ten or a hundred anc 
I twenty thousand, as you havo said, here in our body politic. Thex . 
are here, but surely as long as we are going to consider them alien. ° 
for all time we can not expect to receive from them the measure o_ : 
loyalty they would give to the country in the event of their becomin ¢ 
or being American citizens. é 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I am not fully prepared to answer, but—— 

Mr. Sreceu (interposing). I would like to have you pive those twe 
questions some thought, and if you can not give us wn answer now : 
put your answer into the record later on, because we have to find ,; 


i 


om 
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solution. | ; 
Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes; I would like to have more time to answer that - 
(See Kanzaki supplemental statement, Sec. XIV.) : 


Mr. Vare. I think your statement has been of great assistance t. ' 
the committee. 


STATEMENT OF J. K. HOSAKA. : 


Mr. Hosaxa duly sworn. 

The Crarrman. You have a supplemental statement? we ; 

Mr. Hosaxa. To bring a Yoshi adopted son into this country, a 
Mr. Kanzaki stated, it is necessary to pass five years after he 3 
registered under the Japanese Government, and at the same tin, © 
the father or chief of family must support him and send money t 
educate him during the five years, otherwise the Japanese Goveri- 
a ment will not allow him to call him an adopted son. 


7 (Fearing adjourned.) 


| STATEMENT BY KIICHI KANZAKI, GENERAL SECRETARY OF | 
JAPANKSIS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, OCTOBER, 1920. ; 


INTRODUCTION, 


Wherens our attitude has heen, and still is, that of justice and imps 
tinlity, the investigation amd disclosure of the facts with regard to t) > >. 
Japanese question in America are the very thing which we heartily welcorn, car 
It is the right and responsibility of the United States of America to reac . 't- 
an unmistakable conclusion based upon the reliable facts and to build her fut fe, 
policy firmly thereon, The fmpartial criticism and unprejudiced disappr «= '$ 
bation, we are convinced, are the stepping stones to progress and will Insp} f 
our fellow countrymen in America to become better and worthier resideny 
Moreover, they will doubtless play an important part as an educative impet. | 
to the Japunese nation and a valuable usset for the progress and betterme, | . 
of our mankind as a whole. : 

The accusation that the Japanese are an unreliable race, who play upc - 
the pseudofacts is an utter misunderstanding based upon prejudice, tf m > 
a disclosure of ridiculously shallow knowledge. The Japanese Assochition  ° 
American, representing the purpose, the hope, the opinion, and the attitude =: 
the majority of the Japanese in America, positively declare to this honerah 
body that we have never concenled or falsified any thing as it is constant - 
alleged. On the contrary, it is our firm bellef that the projection of true fuc 5 ; 
upon the public sereen, untouched by prejudice, alone can produce a wholesa; 
public opinion, and that by such proecdure only enn contribute to the we 
being of the United States of America, 
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Thus, not only lave we tadntained ao strictly open-minded attitude on sll 
public questions and eagerly placed for the presentation of wnerring fiets, but 
we have nude tremendous sacrifice of time and inoney in cooperating with the 
proper authorities and facilitating the compilation and verification of facts, 
Some of the result of the recent investigntion of the State board of control, 
which practicaly coincided with that of ours, only goes to vindicate the 
trustworthiness of our puiding principle and attitude. 

Thus, believing that prejudice and misunderstanding are the enemies cf 
truth and harmonious progress, represeuting this impartial and reliable Jap- 
anese Assoelution of America, it is my great honor and pleasure to have been 
given this splendid oppor(unity of appearing before the Committee on Imnoilgra- 
tion and Naturalization of the House of Representatives and presenting cer- 
tain fundamental facts, together with my opinion upon the Japanese question 
In California. 


\ SUMMARY OF THE STATEMENT, 


— ——e 


I. THE JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


1. The constitution—It was organized in 1900 under the Califoraia State law; 
it is xn central organization comprising 40 afliliated local associations; it covers 
the territory over the State of California, with the exception of nine southern 
counties, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado; its present membership is about 15,000. 

2, The organization and ofivers—(a) The delegate convention, consisting of 
the representatives of the local affliated ussociations, at the annual meeting of 
which ft adopts the policy and budget of the association for the ensuing year 
and elects a board of directors; (b) The board of directors supervises the work 
of the association and elects a president, a vice president, and an executive 
cominittee consisting of seven members; (c) The executive committee organizes 
itself into the executive council and appoints the general secretary, assistants, 
nnd clerks. It drafts, discusses, and adopts the plans for the regular buiness 
of the association at its monthly meetings. 

3. [necorporulion of neo local and afiliated associations.—It car only be done 
by the permission of the board of directors on the ground of sheer necessity 
based upon thorough investigations. 

4. I'he financial resources of the association.—(a) Fifteen per cent assess- 
ment upon membership fees of the local affiliated ussociutions; (UD) certificate 
fees; (c) voluntary contributions from the people at large; (d@) fces arising 
from legal advice and immigration aids. 

5. The relation with Japanese Governmcnit.—This association is a self-per- 
petuating and independent body and hus no relation whatever—either political 
or finnncial—with the Government of Japan. 

6G. The purpose of the association~—The purpose of this association shall be to 
elevate the characcer of every Japanese residing in America, to protect their 
rights and privileges, to promcte their happiness and prosperity, and to culti- 
vate better understanding between the peoples of Japan and the United States of 
America, 

7. Alore important acorks of the association—(a) Protection of immigrants: 
The association employs a Japanese and an American seerctary for the protection 
and leadership of immigrants with an annual approprition of over §4,000. The 
goul is the Americanization of the fmmigrants and we publish numerous pam- 
ey its realization, The Guide for the Newly Coming Women is a typical 
example. 

(0) Legal nfids and advice: The association employs an advisory (American) 
attorney and a spechiul secretary in order to see that all the important Ameri- 
can liuws, particularly those which have direct reference to the Japunese, are 
Properly Drought inte cognition from time to time and also tu advise and 
facilitate the harmonious settlement of ull legal cases arising between the 
American authorities or citizen and our fellow countrymen. 

(c) The eunpalgen of eduenations This is one of our positive efforts to uplift 
the Jnpanese residing in Amerien and naturally its chief aim is to assimilate 
and tit the Japanese to the American Hfe. The netivities of this department 
assume the following forms: Americanization: women's meeting, whose chief 
purpose fs to call attention of the Japanese women in America with regard 
to thelr soctal position and the education of their children; pablication of 
pamphlets with purtienlInr reference to birth and care of babies; antigumbling 
cuupaign 5 and itinerary lectures on general betterment. To facilitate the work 
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Wwe have publlshed the Japanese translation of such useful books as Camp 
Sanitation, by the Stute finmigration and housing commission; Care of Chil- 
dren; and Prenatal Guide. We have expended over $2,000 for (his work alone 
lust Vear. 

(dq) The Americanization projects: This is one of the fimportant phases of 
our work, and we have fully cooperated with the American Government with 
{ts general plans of the “Amerleanization campiign.” However, our chief aim 
In this campaign has been twofold: (1) To encourage the learning of the 
English language and to furnish necessary and suituble equipment for the 
work, and (2) to impart the knowledge of American life, its form and spirit, 
und to Americnnize them. We amployed a special secretary for the work 
and held meetings all over the State and distributed pamphlets and cireulaurs, 
For this work alone this association and that of the southern California ex- 
pended over $5,000. 

(c) Statistical works of tnvestigation: The assoclation carries on statistiea! 
work of investigation on varied subjects concerning the Japanese tn Ainerica 
und publishes the result in order to present te the Amerfeans the aetual facts, 
One of the reeent publicationg is entitled “ Statisiles Relative to Japanese 
Tnunigration and Japanese in Callforiia.’ We expend $1,500 annually for 
this work, and one of the secretarics devotes his exclusive attention upon the 
subject. 

(f/) Ameriean relation works: This association has been actively engaged 
directly or indirectly in the campaign for Liberty bonds, the Ameriean ted 
Cross Suciety membership, und the war-savings stamps, and for raising funds — - 
for other organizations set up for the social welfare works among the enlisted =~ 
men, We have been directing our attention and energy also toward the estah- 
lishment of means for inntual understanding and friendship between America 
und Japan. The campaign against the practice of “ picture murriage,” whieh 
resulted in its prohibition, is one of the noteworthy recent achievements of this 
department. We furnish through this department all possible data and faclli- 
ties to the Americans who intend to visit Japan. 

(g) Works relative to the local aflilfated associations: This association, 
under the official recognition of the consulate general of Japan and through 
the unfailing cooperation of the local afliliated associations, assumes the full 
responsibility of issuing certificates for the resident Japanese who desire to 
upply to the Japanese Government for passports tor the members of his 
fumily (parents, wife, or minor) to come to this country. Such certificates are 
issucd Only after a cureful investigation of the applicant’s character, property, : 
business conditions, and personal conduct, together with their annual incomes 
and expenditures, “Phe purpese of this detailed Investigation is to avoid even 
a snuulesr violation of the gentlemen's agreement. The association employs 
two secretaries for (his work and approprintes $3,500 Se 
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Il. THE JAPANESE POPULATION IN CALIFORNIA, | 


1. The vital fucls of the Japanese population in California —The Japanese ° 
population in California has inereased from 41,306 fu 1910, necording to the 
census of 1910, to S7T,279 In 1919, necording to the report of the State board of 
contro], According to the Japanese-American Yearbook, the Japanese popula- 
tion was 54,980 in 1910, while the figures in 1019, according to the special cen- 
Sus conducted by this association in conjunction with that of the Southern 
California, was 83,628. However, we are willing to aecept the result of the 
board of control’ s investigation for the sake of expediency, even If we are ns- 
sured of the correctness of the result of our investigations, 

2. Jupanese population in the past has been abnormaL—-The inerease in the 
Japanese population in the past is not necessarily an alarming one at alk Rea- 
sons: (a) The population of California incrensed nearly 50 per cent during the 

me period and this is the ease of a normal and steady population; (0) the 
Jupanese population in N11 was abnormal At that time men above the full 
age of innnhood constituted a majority of the Japanese population (43,033), 
while women (6,362), and children (4,685) numbered a very smnall portion of ft; 
(ec) The principal cause of the fnercase in the Japanese population during the 
past 10 years has heen the tendency to normalization or in (he martial and 
nurmau Increase in the number of women or wives (about 13,000) and Chereby 
that of children (about 25,000), 
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3 As soonias the normal condition of the Japanese population ts established, 
tozcther with the striet observance of the gentlemiunes agreement wiaich vircu- 
ally stops the increase due to the new arrivals, the result will be a practical 
decrease rather than increase in the actual population, 

4. Stutement by Willian Phillips, the acting secretary of the State, affirming 
the above assertion, is quoted. 

o. The charge that the Japanese population in the United States has Increased 
sixfold during the past 20 years is absurd, for the estimated Japanese popula- 
tion in America in J9LO was about 40,000 and that of 1919 about 120,000. 


I. THE BIRTH BATE OF THE JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


1. No scicntifie ground yet made for comparative study—The birth rate 
among the Japanese in California, according to the report of the State board of 


“control, is 46.44 and that among the whites is 16.59 per 1,000 population. These 


figures linve been used to demonstrate the high birth rate among the Jap- 
anese. But in reality we are not even certain that these figures and such 
foreed comparisons are scientife and reliable. No one, as far as we know, has 
yet made any scientific study of the situation and no one has yet given us 
accurate statistics Showing even an elementary fact such as sex distribution, 
marital conditions, age group and age composition, environmental and economic 
conditions, intellectual status, ete., of the Japanese population. Yet without 
this data we can not very well make a relinble comparison of the birth rate 
between any two races. 

2. Just comparison of birth rate—Equal basis should be a fundamental prin- 
ciple. The birth rate among the Japanese immigrants, for the srke of justice, 
should be compared with that among other immigrant races or that nmong the 
whites with similar income groups, Intellectual status, age groups, and soclal 
environment. It is an utter injustice to compare the Japanese bi‘th rate with 
that of the old white population, whose make-up is entirely different and In 
which a considerable amount of birth control is practiced. The report of the 
State board of control even disclaims its own assertion In this respect. 

3. The birth rate of immigrant groups. —The birth rate is high among all im- 
Inigrants during their first generation. Reasons: (a) The majority of immi- 
grants come from families whose membership is large and they are biologically 
prolifie In their first generation, Adoption decreases this tendency. (vb) Of 
the immigrant women who come here only strong and healthy ones are ad- 
mitted. And there is an intimate relation between health and birth rate. 
Because these factors hold true with the Japanese immigrants {n California 
their birth rate should naturally have been high during their first generation. 

4, Comparative increase in the number of women ovcriooked.-—There were 
about 6,362 Japanese women, mostly not very young, in Californta tn 1910. 
This nuinber inereased to 15,211 toward the close of 1919. These 10,000 women 
are mostly young wives whose ages average from 20 to 25—the most productive 
periods. Add to this fact the Influence of the new environments, both social, 
econonic, and physical, which assure the case of living, we have n most favor- 
uble factor for high birth rate. 

5. The fallacy of such a ridiculous statement as that the Japanese women 
“give birth once n vear or nearly onee-a year” is vindicated by the actual table 
showing the number of women sand the number of births. 

6. Morcover, the high birth rate can not be established as a racial trait of the 
Japanese, 

7 Generalizations based upon specific cascs.—The alarmists have used a 
specitic case as a typical case. This is a gross injustice. Because the local 
Jupanese associations handle the registration of children, the births in the 
counties or ont-of-town places are often included in the city population, and 
consequent abnormal birth rate among the Japanese in some cities in comparison 
With that of the whites and relative to the actual number produced. 

8. The Japanese birth rate in Culifornia not alarming—When the facts are 
sclentifieally analyzed the birth rate among the Japanese in Calivornia fs not 
ac all an alarming one, There is no danger of overwhelming the white popula- 
Hon, Furthermore, the number of women of prolifie ages is fast deelining with 
dears and the new arrivals, through the prohtbition of the institutlon of picture 
brides, are practically forbidden to-day. 

Thus, I would not be too daring to say that the Japanese birth rate in the 
fulure will deerense, 
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9. It is an utter injustice to attach the ambiguous question of birth rate to 
the finmigration question, for the high birth rate in Itself Js mot sinful nor 
condenimable thing. Tigh birth rate, on the other hand, is a valuable asset to 
any nation, The question of birth rate is more of a social question, and over- 
emphasis as an Jminigration question should be avoided. 


IV. STANDARD OF WAGES AND WORKING ILOURS. 


1. Whe standard of wayes not lo1wo.—(a) Table showing the cordparative 
average monthly wages of Japanese and white laburers in 22 eounties of northern 
California during the year 1919; (b) the Japanese Jaborers in agricultural 
occupations are receiving higher pay than the white Inborers, as far as the 
unskilled labor is concerned. It is in the skilled labor where more discrepancy 
is found naturally. 

2. Standard of working hours.—(a) The Japunese nation is characterized 
by industry and perseverance. Naturally the Japanese who are here possess 
the power of endurance and the priceless habit of industry. These traits are 
the very traits which the Americans prized, and it is rather strange thut the 
Pe eneuny, Americans should complain of the Japanese practicing the same 
thing, 

(vb) The general standard of working hours are not long, ns is often charged. 
Only possible eases of longer working hours are in certain specific industry 
which require longer working hours, or more often in the rushing hours of 
harvest seasons. Cusual observers often failed to distinguish the Japuncse 
farm hands who maintain the standard working hours and those farmers 
who manage their own enterprise. Many Japanese farmers are pioneers, and 
they, because of thelr industry and perseverance, find pleasure in their work 
and bluoming farms. Furthermore, lnck of farm hands, which is nation-wide 
to-day, compels the farmers to utilize every opportunity to work for their good. 

(c) Japanese are faithful in observing Sundays, again contrary to the oft- 
quoted allegations. Only exception to this assertion must be made in the case 
of truck gardening, particularly berries, and vegetable gardening. It fs a 
recognized fact that they have to supply the market on Monday, and they take 
their rest on Saturdays. ‘This, of course, is not 2 commendable thing, but it 
can not be avoided in the present system of marketing. And this practice is 
true among the other races as among the Japanese. 

(d) Sympathetic understanding and cooperation are the source of solution. 
It is to be reculled again that the industrial and persevering features of the 
Japanese farmers should be encournged rather than discouraged. If, however, 
the Americans should insist that the Japanese should work no more than so 
many hours, they should throw away all prejudices, raise all sorts of restrictions, 
Open the way to unions, and give them equal opportunities, 


V. STANDARD OF LIVING AMONG TIE JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA," 


1. High standard of living a Japanese racial trait.—Japanese have instinctive 
tendency to enjoy their life, and their stundurd of Ilving is not low. If the 
Standard of living was ever low in Japan, it was due not to the racial char- 
acteristics, but rather to the bureaucratic system and uncqual distribution of 
wealth. 

2. Jananese standurd of living in the past.—The prevailing standard of living 
among the Japanese immigrants has been low in the past, because their enrning 
power was so low ($1 to $1.50 a day). Thus with the increase in their earning 
capacity their standard of living rose until to-day, when it is not inferlor—as 
n matter of fact, superfor—when compared with that which jis prevailing among 
the other recent iminigrant races, 

Muny Japanese residents are as yet unmarried and without homes. Conse 
quently they spend a relatively small portion of their earnings on actual living, 
wherens they spend a good deal on things for display. When their mode of 
lite become normalized by marriluge and settlement, these things of display 
will be changed to things of living. 

8. California land legislation and the Japanese standard of living—Numerous 
restrictions, both Iegal and politieal, particularly upon that of land holding und 
leasing and naturalization, have made the Japanese population more or less 
unsettled and shifting. Naturally, although the Japanese are being assimilated 
quickly in thelr food and dressing, they are rather °backward- In Ne 
tions. Give them Init nde rivenship and assure their life in this country, an 
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then Gheir standard of living will become equal of the Americans. Thus, in the 
Fresno distriet, where there ave numerous landholding Japanese, the standard 
of living Is very high and attractive, not ut all inferior even compared with 
that of the Amerteuns. The responsibility is as much on the American a-titude 
us on the Japanese themselves, if at all. 

4, The Intellectual side of the Jupanese Ilving is remarkably high, as illus- 
truted by the numerous bookstores, duilles, Insurance agencies, ete. 

5. Lhe question of the stundard of living can not be measured absolutely but 
only relatively; it is the question of degrees. To do justice, furthermoe, the 
comparison should be miude between the immigrant races, not between the 
Japanese and the refined people in the city. 


: \ TIE JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS. 


1. Origin of the Japancse language schools.—The tendency among the Ameri- 
ean-born children of the imimnfiyerant groups is to acquire the speaking knowledge 
of English and to forget their mother tongue. But it Is essential that they 
should know their mother tongue, because it is the only means of communica- 
tion between pnrents and children, the lack of which often lends to disinte- 
gration of families. Thus the language schools among the immigrant groups 
ure a necessity, at leust during their first generation, not only from the parents’ 
desire but also from sociul efliciency. Another function which many of the 
Japanese schools are coming to perform is the part they play as day nurscries 
for the children of the group. Still another service which the Jupunese 
schools are rendering is in the fact that they prepare the Jupanese children of 
preschool age for the regular public schools, by employing American teachers 
nnd teaching then English, at the same tine teaching Japanese. This is quite 
Important, because many Japanese children’s knowledge of English ts insuffi- 
cient and unable to carry on the standard work in the primary grade. 

2. Objectives of the Japanese language schools.—The Japanese language 
schools being founded upon the practical view of social efficiency and family 
organization, the fundamental objectives to be attained is naturally to teach 
the children to spenk the Japanese language properly, to read the rudiment of 
the language, perhaps newspapers, and write very simple letters or communi- 
cations. The objectives of the schools being these, the scope of the tenching is 
divided into reading, writing, penmanship, memory works, dictation, and 
conversition. No child who can understand and speak Fnelish is adinitted 
unless he or she is regularly attending the public schools, and no schoo) main- 
tulns the grade higher than the grammar grade. 

3. Japancse language schools and Americanization—The fallacy of the 
charge that the Jupnnese schools are promoting Emperor worship and teaching 
the fundamentals of the Japanese religions, is oyvious. There Is no room for 
such instructions, and they ure far uway removed from the purpose under 
which the schools are founded. On the contrary, the schools are treating the 
children as the American citizen and the language is being taught as a val- 
unbie asset both for parents and children, family organization, and social 
economy. The Japanese always desire that their children will become good 
Ameriean citizens and also inake distinct contributions by means of the finer 
quillties of their parentage. The Japanese language must be recognized as a 
Valuable asset ta the Americans, especially with reference to America’s 
relation in the Far Mast. 

I. Reform of textbooks is aflvuat.—These language schools are not povided 
wilh adequate textbooks to be used properly in this country, The movement 
for the reform of textbooks thus was started as early as 1912, and the project 
ls being enrefully worked out by the educators. 

Phe history of the revision of textbooks, 1912-1919, is briefly outlined. 

The revised textbooks ure not ready as yet, due to the enormous financial 
didiculty but the committee in charge {8s working at it Inboviously still At 
present, therefore, many teachers are using their own indlvidual revision. 

d. Japanese attitude toward educating their children—The fundamental 
Proposition upon which the Japnnese residents in America educate their chil- 
dren ts to bring them up as best Americans who will not only pacrticivate in 
Amorican life but also contribute their distinct share to this cosinopolitan 
clvUlentlon, Lhus the language schools among the Japanese to-day are all 
bUpplementary da nature and the spirit of Amerieanization is amply carried 
Cut even in these schoolrooms. 
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The present system of language schools from the beginning hag been looked 
upon as merely temporary institutions, and many thoughtful Japanese are 
agreed that they shall be unnecessary for the third generation. Similar view 
is held with regnrd to the vernacular press, nas we shall feel no necessily for it, 

G. Personal opinion on the Jupancse language schools.—I believe that the 
Japanese language schools will not exist very long in the present form. As 
the Japanese acquire the knowledge of English language and teach their chil- 
dren, there shall be no more demand for such schools. If there is any need, 
then it is expedient to take the form of private language school¥ or private 
tutoring as Is practiced in the case of Puropean languages in this country 
to-day. It is a good plan to subject all these language schools under the 
supervision of the local educational board. The Japanese will cooperate to the 
fullest extent with the Americans in this respect. I favor also the school 
sessions on every other day and small group education. ‘7 


VII, RELIGION AND SOCIAL EDUCATION OF THE JAPANESE. 


1. The fallacy of Senator Phelan’s assertion that there are 76 Buddhist 
churches in California {s obvious. (a) According to the report of the Buddhist 
Churches of America, there are only 25 churches in continental America and 19 
of thein are in Californin, There are also 8 nonaffiliated churches in the State, 
making the total of 27 in California; (b) Buddhist churches are not the places 
for the Emperor worshippers. Their doctrines and creeds are not in accord 
with the Emperor worship; in fact, they are rather {mpossible to reconcile; (c) 
these Buddhist churehes have a total membership of about 8,500, which is very 
small portion of the Japanese population in California; (d) as far as the religious 
practices of the Jupanese in Americn are concerned, then, no encouragement 
anywhere akin to the charge made is given by any religious organizations or 
individuals; (e) furthermore, the Senator has entirely overlooked the fact that 
there are over 60 Christinn churches and few Catholic missions in America. 

2 The Japanese Christian churches on the coast.—The Christian works among 
the Japanese in California has a history of more than 30 yenrs. During these 
years the evangelization work progressed remarkably,* and to-dry we have 61 
churches, 62 workers, and 3,198 membership along the coast. Most noteworthy 
is the work of the “Den Do Dan,” or the Japancse Interdenominationnal Board 
of Missions, organized in 1911. The Japanese are very euger to hear and accept 
Christianity. The general favorable attitude is best shown by the enthusiastle 
response shown during any special evangelistic campaign. The Japanese com- 
munity at Livingstone, Calif., js a typical example of Christianized Japanese 
community. A mijority of Jupanese settlers there Is Christian, and the relation 
with the Americans is perfect, while their spiritual outlook is splendid. 

3, Buddhist influence waning in the second generation.—The Buddhist churches 


have been founded in order to meet tle need of spiritual encouragement among 


the old immigrants whose faith was Buddhism. 

Thus these churches only function among the old immigrant groups because 
of their familiar rituals and associations, while its influence fs waning in the 
second generation. Reasons: (a) Since the second generation is brought up in 
the American environment, educated in Amerienn schools, and tralned for the 
most part in the Christian Sunday schools, they are not at all inclined toward 
the Buddhist beliefs and practices; (b) language barrier is unsurmountable. 
The Japanese is difficult to understand, particularly the Buddhist teachings are 
almost unintelligible even to a Jenrned scholar; (¢) their entire attitude is not 
susceptible to the Buddhist faith, especially the asectie and more or less con- 
servative tendency, since their mental attitude and outlook are entirely American. 

The Buddhist churehes of to-day will serve for otherwise in the near future, 
when the second generation rises to influence the Japanese community. 


VIII, ASSIMILATION. 


1. Assimilation and adjustment to nei conditions.—Assimilation means an 
adjustment to the new conditions and adoptation to the social, political, Indus- 
trinl, and cultural institutions, both traditional and actual, of another country 
or race. The question of assimilation thus boils down to how far and lo what 
degree any race has been, and can be, assimilated and nothing absolute re 
said on the question, us for example, that the Japanse ue bonassiml bible. ss 
perfect assimilation can only be meusurd by the I*ather Time: 
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2“ The Japanese are assimilable physically—Ut has already been faitly proved 
that the Europenn races assiinilate to the American life even in their plrysical 
miakeups, such as heights and weights, cephalic index, color of the hair, ete. 
Such physical assimilation is taking place among the Japanese innnigeants also, 
particularly in theiv second geveration. This is true in the color of the skin 
nnd the durin, stature and weight, ele. Physically, then, the Jupanese ute assimi- 
lable as amuch as any other European races, 

38. Cultural assimilation and the American-born Japanese —The Americun- 
born Japanese children are more American than Japanese in their ideas and 
jdeals, cheir hunguage and manners, their mode of thinking, and attitude toward 
life in general Their language is almost always Inglish in their daily conver- 
sition and the mothers often find it very difficult to comumunicate with Chem, 
When they are taken back to Japan, they insist upon returning to their “ home ” 
in Amerien even after a short sojourn. That they will go to the fullest extent 
ty Americanism, there is no doubt as is proved by (@) the eagerness with which 
boys have joined, and are joining, the Buy Scouts of Aimerica wherever there is 
opportunity; (0) the attitude they have tuken during the last Great War, They 
have shown their cuthusiasin to the fullest extent in order to fight for the Stars 
und Stripes. 

4, Cultural assimilation and the Japanese immigrants.—The Japanese in 
Californian bave chanvged greatly in their ideas and idenls, both social and eco- 
nomic, political and cultural, almost to the point of “conversion.” The spirit 
of democracy is theirs now. The tendency among them to-day is to make 
America their permanent home. Those who go back to Japan are coming over 
to America again deterniined to remain in this country for good, Indeed, over 
§0 per cent of the Jupunese here to-day will build their graves In this land of 
freedom and justice. 

The Japanese parents thus are determined to educate their children in 
America, Instead of in Japan, and to make them useful citizens of America. 

Again, their mode of living, attitude of thinking, and entire life philosophy 
are being so nearly Americanized that to-day they find no difliculty fn perform- 
ing their new civic duties and observing the American legal system, except 
in rare cases the observance of Sunday Is part of their life, while the sweet 
homes and that coveted splrit of optiuism are no longer exclusively American 
institudions and beliefs, . 

That they will go to the fullest extent to Amcricanism is shown by their 
attitude during the last Great War: (@) They have:‘contributed enorzuous sums 
In Liberty bonds, Red Cross memberships, and war saving stamps; (UV) many 
served overseas, although they were then denied the citizenship in the country 
for which they served. 

dD. Assimilability a racial charactcristic of Japanese.—That assimilabllity is 
the coinponent part of the Japanese racial characteristics is shown by the history 
of the rapid growth of modern Japan. The Japanese, indeed, have always shown 
thit they enn be and are willing to assimilate. 

G. Barriers of Japanese assimilation in America—The Japanese have proved 
thut they are assimilable and for the slow progress of assimilation the Ameri- 
cans nre as much responsible. It is to be greatly regretted that the barriers 
of all sorts in the way of Japanese assimilation have never been decently dis- 
cussed in counection with the question. Some of the more noteworthy barriers 
of assimilation: (a) Racial prejudice; (b) the Japanese nre not allowed the 
privilege of becoming American citizens, thereby they fre prevented from 
their unchecked development in many avenues (c) Californin alien ‘and laws, 
prohibiting the Japanese to possess land unless they are citizen (what an 
lrony) and limiting the leasing to three years; (d) intermarriage is prohibited 
to (ake place between the Japnnese and the whites in Californin; (¢) social 
prejudice is so high that even discrimination in their residential districts ig 
not altogether uncommon. Under these circumstances it is very obvious that 
the Japanese can not be assimilated to the fullest extent. Thus the question 
of assimilation becomes the racial question where the white superlority is main- 
tulned, because they want to assimilate others but they are careful not to be as- 
siinilnted. Unless equality of races and equality of opportunity are established, 
unless all the barriers of assimilation are melted away, and unless the time 
clement Is given its full power of transformation, the question of assimilation 
Cun never be solved permanently. 

T. Japanese are worthy to be assimilated.—Even the antl-Japanese agitators 
Admie that the Japanese possess admirable qualities in themselves; _In their 
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language the Japanese are sober, {ndustrious, law-abiding, aggressive, master- 
ful, and clever; they have respect for thelr superiors and parents and have per- 
fect cooperation. 

Having such good and worthy qualities and having above all demonstrated 
that they are assimilable, what other qualities ure they lacking to be good 
Americnn citizens or immigrants? 


IX. INTEBMARRIAGE. 


- a 

1. -Alsstinilation possible without intermarriage —There is beyond argument 
an intimate relation between intermarringe and assimilation, for interniar- 
ringe between the races follows fairly complete assimilation or otherwise it 
furnishes a most-relinble path to assimilation. Llowever, it is important to 
hote that assimilation is possible without intermarringe. Such, for example, 
is the ease with a majority of the Jupanese students In America, Necessarily 
to argue that the Jupanese do not assimilate because they do not Intermurry 
is purely Ulogieal procedure. 

2. Internurriage a bdbiological possibility —The intermarringe between Jap- 
wnese nud whites is more than a possibility biologically. This is shown by the 
already executed marrages. In the Eastern States a majority of Jupunese 
Marrhages are intermarriages and the result shows that they nve noninferior 
in their produetivity, us is often alleged. Furthermore the development of 
their offsprings are normal or even favorable as compared with the ordinary 
interracial marriages. 

3. Social barriers of intermarriage.—Soclologically speaking, the question of 
interinarriage assumes direct reference to the restrictions placed upon and the 
feneral social attitude toward the institution of intermarringe. In the Pacific 
Coast States where there are manifest such hostile restrictlons and averse 
Social attitude, intermarriuges among the Japanese were very few; but in the 
States east of the Mississippi River where there are very few restrictions 
there are numerous Intermarriages. In Chicago there are more intermarriages 
than ordinary marriages among the Japanese, while this proportion increases 
in the city of New York. The legal restriction over the intermarriage and the 
denial of naturalization right to the Japanese must be cleared away before 
We cun justly discuss the question of interumrriages, 

4. The lack of intermarriages, therefure, is due principally to the social 
restrictions placed by the older settlers upon the new comers rather than the 
innate characteristics or the attitude developed by the newcomers. Naturally 
the fniacy that the Intermarriage between the Japanese and the Americans ts 
impossible, fs self-evident either from the physical or bivlogical point of view 
or from that of the sociologicnl arguments. 


X. AMERICANIZATION OF THE JAPANESE, 


1. Despite the allegation that the Japanese ure always Japanese and that 
they cnn not be Amerienanized, the Jupanese in this country bave attempted to 
carry vut the work of Amerieanization of their own group by establishing 
various agencies, schools, religious organizations, and sucial Institutions, The 
result ig that the Jupanese ure to-day Americanized to that extent which the 
Americans cun not even think of. 

2. Larly Christian mission as center of Americanizution—Lhe early Chiris- 
tion mission became the social and industrial center of the Jupanese com- 
munity and became alsu the Americanization center. Jespeechilly this was true 
in connection with the English language, as the Christian workers served the 
Japanese as their Interpreters and they also tunght the language in clusses, 

3. Present organizution of mission schools —Bven to-day the Christhin 
churches ure doing their great share of Americanizatilon through thetr Jan- 
gunge schools, They have day and night sessions, employing both the Ameri- 
cau and Jupanese teachers to help the Japnnese to start in thelr Enyllsh Jes- 
Suns. Enthusiasin with which the Japnnese attend these schools during their 
spare hours show the manner in which this phase of the Amertennization is 
progressing. 

4, Japanese kindergartens and Americanization—Amertlean teachers are em. 
ployed to teach the Japanese children whose ave groups range from 8 to 6. 
These kindergartens serve as preparatory schools for the-children as far as 
the fnglish language is concerned. At the same thine they serve) as Che Amert 
cCunizing agency as fur ag the children are concerned. 
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5. Private instruction in) Hnaglish.—There are numerous private tnstructors 
in Rnelish all over the Stite, both Japanese and American, They have day 
and hight sessions and devete all their energies In teaching the Inglish hun- 
ute to the neweomers or those who need it. 

Kagerness with which the Japanese attend these lessons js another proof 
of the great progress In Amerteanization, 

6. Religious institutions and Americanization—The Young Mew’s Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s Christian Association of San Francisco 
have done much to the Japanese in the city in a way of Americanizaticn., Both 
institutions employ American und Japanese secretaries and try, through nuimer- 
ous avenues, to find the contaet points with the foreign groups and the older 
settlers on (he soil, by giving such opportunity to the foreign-born elements 
for participating In various activities, social, religious or cultural. 

Among the other religious organizations umong the Japanese, there ure two 
that need speeial mention, for they have directly or indirectly attempted to 
Americanize the Japanese through social works, namely, (a) the Den Do Dan, 
or the Japanese Interdcnominational Board of Missions; (0) the Japanese 
Salvation Army on the Pacific coast. 

7. Religious cducation and Amcricanization.—There were in 1919 42 Christian 
Sunday schools in California, employing 179 teachers, 87 of which are Ameri- 
cans, and enrolling 1,549 children, und 97 adults. This work is important not 
only as a Christianizing agency, but as a distinct part in the work of Amcri- 
canization in imbulng the children with the religious idenls of the American 
people. Lhrongbh the work of this nature, the heathen character of the Japanese 
will die away in their second generation in favor of the Christianized American 
spirit. 

8. The Japancse Boy Scout troops.—Troop 12 of San Francisco, Cualif., is 
constituted exclusively by the American-born Japanese, and was orgunized in 
1915. Among the activities performed by them during the last year these may 
be mentioned, namely: Rendering the first aid in numerous accidents, securing 
Liberty bond subscriptions, planting and caring for war gardens, Red Cross 
memberships, ushering at the meeting at the civic anditorium, acting as guides 
to the Japanese training ships, distributing pledge cards and posters for the 
food conservation committee, acting as messengers atid assistants in the Red 
Cross Society headquarters, participating in the Liberty day drive, assisting the 
sale of thrift stamps, ete. Troop 7 of Alameda, Calif., is also composed of the 
Jupanese boys, and their activities are similar to those of the San [Francisco 
Yroop 12. Four of the boys are the proud possessors of the medals bestowed by 
the United States Government for the sule of the Liberty bonds, and the troop 
pussesses pennants and silver cups for the excellency in athietic meets, Doth with 
the American and the Japanese troops. There are Japanese troops in Sacra- 
mento, Watsonville, and Los Angeles, white the project of institutlng is afoot 
also in several other towns in the State. 

9. English publications and periodicals.—The only mugazine printed in 
English at present is the Japan Review, a monthly, published in Chicago, and 
devoted to the promotion of better understanding between this country and 
Japan, Other perfodicals which earry partial Inglish publications are the 
Jupancse-American, the dally paper published {in San Francisco, and the New 
York Commercial Weekly, published in New York twice o week. 

10. The gencral conclusion.—'The Japanese in this fountry to-day are at heart 
for Amerlcanization of the immlgrant group, and their second generation as 
completely as possible. They are attempting to affect the work through their 
institutional efforts. Particularly encouraging is the effort exerted in teaching 
lurlish language to the adult as well as the children nmong the Japanese. It 
is worth noting that, as far ns the Americanization work among the Japanese 
ure concerned, no voluntary and positive effort, except among religious groups 
aud organizations, has been yet made on the part of the Americans, When we 
consider the effort which the Jupanese are exerting toward Americanization 
of their own group, the Americans should do their part before they stamp the 
Japanese as nonnssimilable and non-Ainericanized. 


XI. JAPANESE CITIZENSHIP, 


1. Kaepatriation of Japancse abroad.—Japun allows her subjects to be ex- 
wurdited, Japanese law clearly provides that Japanese boy who hus acquired 
¢ forelgu nationality by reuson of his birth in the territoriesyof such coun- 
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try, provided he has domicile in that country, may divest himself of the oF sa 
nese mitionality, TP his futher or parental authority takes the NCCOSSUTY Ss g 

fur him before he is 15; or Tf he bas attained the age of 15, he MU Gikew = 
stime step with the consent of his father or other parental authority unt a a 


attains the age of 17 Lhe procedure for the purpose of expatrintion is Yo xt 
: B~< y. 


vided as shown in the following pages. 

2. American-born Japanese and dual nédlionality.—(a) An American-2) 
Japnnese is a citizen jure soli of the United States of America, at the Sie 
time a citizen of Japan jure sanguinis. Thus arose the much troubled Ar a. 

= 


tion of dual nationality. The question of duel nationality is raised not o:, 
among the Japanese in America, but also nmong the other Buropean rces : + 
a) 


this country. The Japanese should not get the blame for this institution alcy 
(b) The allegation that Japan never allows the American-born Japanese La oe 
expatriate and controls them through and through is erroneous from whit » 
been pointed out already. | Re 
(c) Expatriation of the American-born Japanese as far as their Japoum «x 
citizenships are concerned is being encournged. “Se 
(1) The institution is an ambiguous thing which no thoughtful Jupunese <. 
accept. za ay 
(2) The Japanese Association of Amcrica took Initiative in trying to ere 
vent the dual nationality and to encourage the single nationality in favor <. 
that of America for those who are born in this country. Resolutions to th, ~*r 


effect has been passed by the general conference ¢” the Japanese associati ott 
on the Pacific coast. Tas 
(3) Response has been very good so fur. t 
(@) Dual nationality and the Japanese—why? Y 
(1) Bitter racial and social prejudices; (2) parents are dented the ri ge yp :. 
of naturalization in this country and compelled to withstand all sorts of lixy at 
tutions and restrictions, if not discriminations, This means the dividing Vi, >. 
of their familics into two nationalities, which is very awkward indeed: A> a 
at first they desired to go back to Japan, though that iden {fs waning treine : > VE 
dously to-day, and they wanted their children to be registered in Japan Pine le 
case they go back there. RX BY 
3. American-born Japanese and conscription luio of Japan—In Japan th, 
military service is compulsory to every male of proper age and physical con. tc 
tion. (a) However, an exemption, or delayed service which results ultimate » * ~ 2h 
in exemption, is granted to any Japanese resident in a foreign country othe, As 
than China; (¥) when he is over the age of 37, morcover, he is entirely exelny , JY: 
froin any military service and {ts free from being called unless for extraorys*S = *i 
nary reasons; (c) furthermore, those who have served the required years i,- Of 
the Army before emigrating into other country may claim freedom from Serviry “u, 
or conscription obligation entirely. ‘Thus a majority of the Japanese youry >> i 
! 4 


men In this country to-day are those who are claiming exemption from SCIVies 


due to their foreign residence, ; 
The effect of the conscription law on the American-born Japanese Is Nese, , 


alarming at all. 


(@) Many American-born Jnpanese remain unregistered in: fe 
a a le 


Japan and thereby the Japanese Government has no control over thems (2, ! 

in case of dual nationality: (1) At 17 they are enrolled in the register of Qi. 3 2 

Japanese Army; for the Japanese law, like the laws of the continental Ra. oa re 

rope and unlike the Anglo-American system, recognizes allegiance to the soy_ = if ; 
a 


ercign by reasun of blood descent, and not according to the place of birth; (2) 
but they can expatriate themselves in favor of the American citizenship before > 
they reach full ange of 15, or 17 at the latest; (8) they ean clnimn excmmplion, | 
from military service as in any other case; (4) the tendency to-day to hold tha 
Single citizenship in favor of the American and the question of conscription is 


being avoided ns much as possible, 


a 


XII. IMMIGRATION. 


1. The gentleman's agreement.—The gentleman's agreement admits three 
classes. whether laborers or nonlaborers: (a) Former residents who return ¢ 
from Japan to Amcrica; (b) parents, wives, or children of the Japanese restd- 
iss America; (c) the Japanese who have settled in America as agricul: 
urists, : 

Tt is charged that this ngreement has been violated (a) by the adnilsston 
of laborers; (0) by bringing in the “ picture bride"; and (e) by the birth. 
of children in this country through the practice of the “pleture brides.” 
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That these charges ere not entirely (rue can be clearly shown through the 
cnreful exaenination of the following tmportang’ statisttes : 

(a) Table I, showing the Japanese arrivids to and departures from the con- 
tiInental United States: it: shows the total arrivals, 108-1919, inclusive, as 
9.738, and total departures us GS,770. Particularly noteworthy is) the de- 
cline of tivures following 1908S until 1914. Inerease in the recent yerrs of the 
Japanese arrivals is due mainly to the after war conditions and the coming 
of merchant ofhcers, shudents, ete. 

(6) Table TI, showing the classification of these arrivals into rinles and 
fernnles. This shows that of the total adinittunces 49,156 were males and 
30,853 were females. Note the number of women. 

(c) Sable TL, showing the Japanese arrivals to the continent: United 
Sintes Classified into €Chree classes under the gentieman’s agreement. his 
shows that 85.275 were relutives of residents, namely, parents (560), wives 
(21298), and children (10417), while 32,879 ure “ former residents,” and the 
remainders are the settled agriculturists. We must not overlook the fact that 
over 40 per cent of the total adinittances are women and children. 

We must remember also that many Inborers leave the country every year, 
bur which piumber is not specified in the report. AS a matter of fact, Coin- 
missioner General Cantdnetti stuted that between 1909 and 1919, 13,578 more 
tale Japanese left the United States, including Hawali, than entered. ven 
Cullfornia State Board of Control recognizes this fact. 

2. The “picture brides.”—According to the original record of the fimmigra- 
tion oftices at San Francisco and Seattle the total number of the “ picture 
brides” admitted during the years 1912 and 1919 is 6,321—5,273 at San Fran- 
cisvo and 1,048 at Seattle. It Is hard to reconcile Senator Phelan’s charge that 
there were adnitted during the same years 18,913. 

The term “picture bride” Is a misnomer. (See the explanation.) The insti- 
tuilon is perfectly a legal thing. 

Abolition of the “picture bride’: Although the “ picture marriages” are 
legal and valid and the “ pleture brides ” are not brought over as laborers, we 
have enrly recognized its Inadequacy and inefficiency in the modern society 
nnd out of due respect for Americnn custom. The result was our campaign 
neninse the institution which, in turn, resulted in clean prohibition this year. 

The resolution of the board of directors of the Japanese Asscelation of 
America concerning the abolition of the practice of the “ picture marriage.” 

3a. The Yoshi, or the adoption.—The Japanese Government adopted the regu- 
lation that only those cases which come directly under the specification of the 
sontlennuvs agreement may be allowed to leave Japan. According to this repu- 
lution, furthermore, no adopted son over 20 yenrs of nge can leave the country, 
und he must be adopted for five years before he leaves for Amerien. 

or the years 1918 and 1919 only 23 Japanese statements filed by the Japa- 
nese in behalf of adopted sons. 

Only 61 adopted sons entered the port of San Francisco during the year 1919, 
according to the figures of the immigration office. 

Recently the Japanese Government strictly refrained from issuing any pass- 
ports to any cases of this class of immigrants fnto this country. Thus the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, at Yokohama, has been lostruected by the Government not to sell 
any more tickets to the passengers under the classifiention of udopted sons. 

4. Smuggling.—Most of the allegations with respect to the smuggling of the 
Japunese over the borders come from the exaggerated press reports or agi- 
tutors’ magnified glasses. The Japanese Association of America never encour- 
aged such an infamous method of smuggling the Japanese across the borders, 
On the other hand, it has been our aim to prohibit such an incursion. Indeed, 
Whenever any case became known to the association, such cases were always 
fully investigated und reported to Japan, while the deportation or prosecution 
of the offenders terminated the matter. 


SECTION ].—THE JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


The Japanese Association of America has been incorporated under the Calt- 
fornia State law since August 4, 1900. It Is the central organization comprising 
10 afliliated local Japanese associations, covering the territory over the States 
of California, with the exception of the none southern counties, Nevada. Utrh, 
and Colorado.” Tt has un membership of about 16,000 Japanese, comprising those 
Who recognize the policy and the purpose of the association? 
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‘Vide Appendix A, the agreement of the Japanese Association of America, 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND THE OFFICERS." 


The highest organ of the association ts the delegate convention, consisting: of 
uecertain specified number of representatives of the loeal affitinfed associutions. 
It meets onee a year in January and discusses and adopts the policy and budyet 
of the association for the ensuing year. It also elects from among the members 
of the alliliated associations a board of directors, whose duty it Is to supervise 
the work of the assoication necording to the agreement and by-laws and the 
resolutions adopted at the delegate convention. The board of dlrea@tors then 
elects a president, a vice president, and a cominittee on munngement of seven 
members. The president represents the assoclation in general and supervises 
all the affuirs of the associntion according to the agreement and by-luws. The 
committee on management organizes itself into the meeting of the committee on 
management and appoints the general secretury, assistants, and clerks; the 
monthly meetings of the executive council; drafts, discusses, and ndopts the plan 
for the regular business of the association. | 

When there is a necessity of incorporating a new local association and affiltat- 
ing it with the central association, an application stating detailed reasons there- 
for must be filed with the association and its permission must be obtained. The 
permission is only issued upon the recognition of such necessity by the board of 
directors, 

FINANCIAL SOURCES OF THE ASSOCTATION. 


The general expenditure of the nssoclation is met with the 15 per cent 
assessments on the membership fees collected by the local afliliated associations, 
certificate fees, voluntary contributions from the people nat Iarge, and fees 
arising from legal advice and immigration aids. The annual budyvet ts formu- 
lated and adopted by the delegate convention in January each year, 


NO CONNECTION WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN, 


The Japanese Association of America, thus, ts a self-perpetunating and inde- 
pendent body and has no official connection whatever, either politienl or 
financial, with the Imperial Government of Japan. 


THE PURPOSE OF TIE ASSOCTATION, 


The purpose of the association thus organized and operated Is stated In the 
agreement, as follows : 

“The purpose of this association shall be to clevnte the character of every 
Japanese residing in America, to protect their rights and privileges, to promote 
their happiness and prosperity, and to cultivate better understanding between 
the peoples of Japan and the United States of America.” (Art, 11.) 


27This association belongs to a general conference which Is composed of the following 
central organizations on the Pacific coast: The Japanese Association of America, the 
Central Japanese Arsociation of Southern California, the Japanese Assoclution: of 
Oregon, the United North American Japanese Association, and the Jupanese Association 
of Cannda. Each one of these central bodies has its aMlinted local assoctations within 
its jurisdiction. There are also several fndependent assoclutions of similar nature in the 
eastern cities, such as Chicago and New York. : 

Since this was written, Congressman Albert Johnson, chairman of the YWouse Com. 
mittce on Immigration and Naturalization, declurcd nt Seattle that “the committee 
has been unable to find a secretary of any of the Japanese assoclutions, local or other- 
wise, who kept a register of how the Japanese applying for membership entered the 
United States.” It is very important, In the fuce of such a declaration as this, to state 
and affirm that the Japanese Associntion of America so far has never faeed such a 
problem before and consequently never felt any necessity of such a qualittcation for the 
Membership requirement. This association has a membership of about 16,000, while thut 
of southern Californian has about 10,000, out of the total male Japanese population of a 
littie over 45,000 (membership of this association comprises also Japuncse In the States 
of Utah, Nevada, and Colorado). These members are all Jegitimate residents and our 
dealings have been Ihinited within their circles. The smugglers, if there are any, usually 
avold the community life for fear of being exposed and naturally we bave nothing to 
do with them as far as our dealings are concerned, Thus, it is obvious from the above 
comparisou of our membership and the total Japaneso population in the State that our 
membership does not involve every Jupanese in the State and we can not be responsible 
for the remaining portion, especialy with regard to how they came indo this country. 
To repent, Chairman Johnson’s declaration is not a fnir one, for the Japanese assochition 
hns never felt the necessity, and therefore never considered, of muking inquiry ns to the 
means of their entrance into this country as fur us our membership and dealings ofe 
concerned: the charge ts a thing beyond our comprehension, because wooevesnever faced 


the problem. 
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In order to fultil] this worthy object the association carries on extensive works 
of numerous descriptions, of which the following are more important: 


PROTECTION OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Ever since its Ineorporation the association has employed an Aimeriein and a 
Jnpanese secretary for the protection and leadership of the Japanese tnonigrants, 

One of the seeretaries appears before the hnmigration oflice every time when 
new Japanese Innnigrants arrive at the Port of San Francisco, and not only 
nids the latter (hrough alt the formalities of landing, but also sees that ench 
neweoiner understnnds and practices his new duties as a resident in the new 
lund. Our aim fs to protect and aid the newcomers through cooperation with 
every institution connected with Immigration. For this work alone the associn- 
Hon annaally appropriates over $4,000. 

As to the Aimerieanization of the Immigrants, the nssoctation tries to utilize 
every possible opportunity” As, for example, ft publishes, under a sacrifice 
of tremendous expenditure, the pamphlets entitled “ The guide for newly coming 
women.” ? Lhese are freely distributed among the women aboard the incoming 
steamers. This pamphlet describes and explains fully the American customs 
and munners, modes of living and dressing, etiquette both private and public, 
nnd social structure and prevailing traditions, so ns to fuacilitute their under- 
stunding of American before they land here. 


LEGAL AIDS AND ADVICE. 


The associntion employs an advisory attorney and a special secretary to take 
charge of the lezal aspects of the work of the association. It is thel> duty to 
see that every important American law, such as conscription laws, revenue 
regulations, Innd Jaws, corporation laws, and others which are issued from 
time to time and which have direct bearing upon the Japanese residents in 
America, is properly translated ovr otherwise explained, so-as to insure the 
least possible violation thereof. It is their duty also to advise and facilitate 
the harmonious settlement of all legal eases arising between the American 
authorities or citizens and our fellow countrymen. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 


Our positive efforts to uplift the Japanese residents in America have received 
unfailing attention and emphasis from the very beginning of the association. At 
first this movement took the form of what we termed social education and 
economic development. The purpose of this work is to inipart to our fel- 
low-countrymen elementary facts of American civilization, so that they can 
hetter fit themselves for Ainericau life, to teach them that assimilation is the 
first sten for their success, and to convince them that by contributing to the 
national interests of American they cnn attain their own economic development. 
Among the more importunt works of this nature are the following: 

Aimericanization: Women’s meetings, whose chief purpose Is to call attention 
of the Japnnese women in America to their soein} position and the education 
of their children; publication of pamphiets with particular reference to birth 
and care of babies; antigambling campaign; and itinerary Jectures ou general 
social betterment. In order to facilitate and to better accomplish these impor- 
tant works we have published from time to time the Japanese translation of 
such nseful books as Camp Sanitation by the State fumigration and housing 
commission, Care of Children, and Prenatal Guide. The extent of the work 
my be seen from the sum expended on the subject, which went up to over 
2,000 during the last year alone. 


THE AMERICANIZATION PROJECTS. 


Included as it Is among the works of the campaign of edueation, the Amert- 
eanization projects receive special nttention. This phase of our work reecived 
h new impetus in 1918, when the American Government Inid down the general 
plins of the Americanization cuinpaign, We had joined the movement imme- 
Ni; itely and made if the foundation of our projects. We cooperated with the 
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‘Cf, Amerleantzation project below, p. 82. 
*Vide Appendix C, the “Publications of the Japanese Association, of( America." 
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Japanese Association of Los Angeles, Porthind, nnd Seattle amd assnimed) the 
respousihility. of directing the campaign in the Coust States—Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado, 

The main fssues of our Americunization movement huve becen virtually the 
same as those of the Americnu program.  Tlowever, the following two points 
may be stated on which we placed special cmphasis: Tirst, to encourage the 
learning of the TIengelish hinguage and to furnish necessary and suitable equip: 
ment for this particular work; second, to fimpart the knowledge of American 
life, its form and spirit, to the Japanese people, so that they may easily under- 
stand Aimevieanism to the fullest extent of the meaniug of that term. This 
association specially employed 2 man educnted dno America to cunvass our 
territory for this work. It was his sole function to organize, in cagjunction 
with the local affiliated associations, work for the campuign. ; 

As to the first point, namely, to encourage the Jearning of the English 
language, we made it our special effort to facilitate this difenlt work through 
every means and manner. We encourage its study among the old settlers 
and helped to organize classes for women and children newly avrived and to 
secure proper teachers for them.? We have also helped them in selecting the 
textbooks, so that they can learn the language properly and at the same time 
become faintliar with America. With regard to the other phase of the eampaign, 
the work chiefly consisted of popular lectures and distribution of pamphlets 
and circulars. The lectures were given in various localities of the States 
Mrendy meutionecd where a large munber of Japanese reside, and many men 
nnd women of prominence who are familiar with America took part most 
enthusiastically. These addresses were for the sole purpose of familiarizing the 
local Jupanese with America und discussed varied tepics covering American 
history und civics, eeonomics, industry, religion, education, social Hfe, lhome 
life and good housekeeping, health and hygiene and the like. A free distribution 
of pamphlets and circulars on the similar subjects were also effective, par- 
ticuhurly at the phaices where lectures could not have been held. In accomplish- 
ing this tremendous work we have asked the Japanese schools, churches, the 
Y. M. C. A. und the Y. W. C. A., clubs and other orginizations, newspapers and 
magazines to cooperate with us in the campaign, and they have eagerly re- 
sponded to make it a suecess. For this work alone this association and that of 
southern California appropriated approximately $5,000. 


STATISTICAT, WORWS OF INVESTIGATION, 


_ Ever a firm believer in the disclosure of true facts, the association carries on 
Statistical works of Investigation on varied subjects, particularly with refer- 
enee to the population and Industrial activitles of the Japanese residing within 
Our jurisdiction, and publishes the result of such fnvestigetions in order to 
present to the Americans the actual fuets as material for thetr fate and imprr- 
tial judgment of the Japanese questions, Tor this very purpose the association 
published last January a booklet cntifled “ Statistics Relative to Jupnnese 
Tinmigration and Japunese in California.” Lhe asssochition annually appro- 


priates $1,500 for this werk, and one of the secretaries devotes his exclusive 


attention to the subject. 
AMERICAN RELATIONS WORKS, 


Ever sinee Amertien’s entrance Info the World War the assochuleon, on behalf 
of the Japanese residents within its jurisdiction, had heen aetively engaged, 
directly or indirectly, In the cumpnign for subseribing for the Liberty bonds, 
the American Red Cross Society, the war savings stainps. and for raising funds 
for other organizations set up for the social-welfare work among the enlisted 
men?” But with the return of peace the association Is directing its energy and 
force which were concentrated for the ubove purpose toward promoting mati 
understanding and friendship between America and Japan and their peoples. 


— oe 


YT cnll special attention to the resolution which was adopted in TFebruary, 1918. — tn 
order to cducate the children and young men and women coming from Japna in iaglish 
language and to lead them to the American ideals, the parents were usked to pledge to 
send them to public schools as feast one year after thelr arrival fn this country. ‘This 
work was to be enrefully supervised by the local aNilinted assochitions. If they are of 
the school age, the atitenduuce at the public school was inade compulsory through the 
sume supervision. 

IKor further detailed description of these activitles and this result, sew “Assit 
lation,” p. 75. 
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For exnimple, the nssoelation Is alming at the achlevement of sechul petterment 
niin the Jaanese residents following the customs and pamners of the people 
of this country. 

The campalgyn agatnst (he practiee of pleture marriage is a typleal flustra- 
tlon of this work. For those Americans who are planning to make a trip to 
Japan with a purpose of investigating the conditions there the assoviution has 
been and always is willing to cooperate with them and to furnish every possible 
tucility im fulfilling their worthy aspiration so that they may reap the best 


fruits for thelr eflurts., 
WORKS RELATIVE TO THE LOCAL AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. 


One of the important functions of the association, executed In conjunction 
with the local afliliated associations, is the issuance of certiticutes. Whenever 
a resident Jupancese desires to apply to the Japanese Government for a passport 
for a member of his frunily (his parent, wife, or minor) to come to this country, 
he is required to obtain visé about his character and occupation frum the con- 
culate general of Japan in San Francisco. Such visé is Issued only after a care- 
ful Inquiry into the applicant’s character, property, business cond tions, and 
uiso personal conduct: since his landing In America has been minde, so as to 
uvold even the smatiest violation of the gentleman’s agreement. This usssocin- 
thon, under the official recognition of the consulate general, and through the 
unfailing cooperation of the local affilated asssociations, assumes full respon- 
sibility In investigating the applicant’s character, property, business conditions, 
nnd personal conduct, together with his annual income and expenditures, and 
in furnishing a certificate thereof.” For the prosecution of such responsible 
undertakings, and also for the execution of general policies and resolutions 
adupted by the delegate convention and the executive council, the working staff 
vf the ussociation consists of two secretaries, with an annual appropriation 


of $38,500. 
SECTION II.—THE JAPANESE POPULATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


Much eloquence has been poured over the subject of Japanese population in 
Culiforniu recently and great exaggeration as well as ridiculous miscelculations, 
has been in vogue in order to estublish a case that the situation is dangerously 
alarming. But, when the subject receives a careful and impurtial analysis, the 
Japanese population in California is found to be not at all an alarming thing as 


the alarmists allege. 
VITAL FACTS OF JAPANESE POPULATION IN CALIFORNIA, 


The census of 1910 shows that the total Jupunese population in Calffornia wns 
41,356. his number increased, according to the report of the board of control 
of the State of California, to 87,279 in 1919. The iminivrantgs admitted from 
April 15, 1910, to December 80, 1919, are 82,196, mmnking u total of 73,552. Of 
this number, during the same period, 7,110 enigrants departed from the United 
Stutes, lenving the balance of 66,442. Immigration from Hawal{ from July 1, 
1910, to June 80, 1919, was 506. The registered births from April 15, 1910, to 
December 81, 1919, were 27,828, making the grand total of 94,776. Deducting 
from this number the reported deaths during the same perlod of 7,497, we have 
the present Japanese population of 87,279, uccording to the State bourd of 
control, . | 

There is a slight doubt as to the correctness of the figures of 1910,‘ while 
those of 1919 have a discrepancy of about 4,000 over thuse secured as the result 


1Vide ultra, p. 120, on the “ Picture brides.” . | 


AVide Appendix D, “ Certificate.” 

Mr. V. S. MeClutehy repeatedly stated at the hearing of the House comiajttee Sept, 
25,1919, that the Japanese population In California is over 100,000 ((pp. 257, 287, etc.). 
Senator J. Db. Phelan claimed the same number at the San Francisco hearing of the same 
committee on July 12, 1920. And what facts did on, present? None. Moreover, Mr, 
McClatchy constantly Lisists on the steady inflow of 10,000 to 12,000 iminigrants annually 
(ibid., p. 247) into the United States, ‘This is quite misleading because he ignores a 
large frnetion who go to Hawail and entirely overlooks the depurture of U,000 to 8,000 


frum the States 
The charge that the Japanese in the United States Increased sixfold since 1900 


oe hearing, p. 835; House bearing, p. 243) is also absurd as shown by the following 
BUres : : aly 
An estimate of Japanese tn the continental United States: 1900, 40,000; 19°98, 130,000. 
‘The Japanese population in Californin in 1910, uccording to the Jnpanere-American 


Year Book of 1912 and 1913 was 64,980. 
BIn2G--21—r»r 2-——17 
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of the investigation of our associntion, According te the specinl census of 
Japanese population in Catlfornia, which was undertaken by cour association 
through its various local assechuions during 1919 and which was completed) tn 
March, 1920, the total was 78,628 Jupunese residing fn the State. Tn addition 
to this, it is estimated that there about 5,000, including children nnd others 
Who are now temporarily in Japan. This makes the total of 83,628. 


JAPANESE POPULATION IN THE PAST HAS BEEN ABNORMAL. 


oe 


However, even if we admit the correctness of the report of the State bourd of 
control, the Incrense in the Japanese population in California is not necessarily 
an alarming one at all. In the first place; the population of the Site of Cull- 
fornia has increased, during the past 10 yenrs, neurly 50 per cent, from 
2,250,000 to 8,300,000 approximately. And this is In the ense of a normal and 
stendy population. But when we analyze the Japanese population in 1910, we 
find that it was in quite an abnormal condition. <At that time, men above the 
full age of manhood constituted the majority of the Jupanese population, while 
women and children numbered a very small portion of it. Thus, there was 
43,933 men and only 6,362 women, while chifdren numbered 4,685. Sinee then, 
up to the year 1919, approximately 13,000 women and 25,000 children had been 
added and only to-day the Japanese population is barely approaching its normal 
condition. In other words, the principal cuuse of the inerease in the Japanese 
population during the last 10 years is in the natural nnd normal incrense in 
the number of women, and wives, nnd thereby that of children. 

The acting Seeretary of Stute of the United States, William Phillips, 
affirmed this very position when he said: 

“A striking feature of the sex distribution of Japanese immigrants under 
the operation of the agreement is to be noted. Prior to the ngreement Jap- 
anese immigration was largely a movement of males, 85.7 per cent of the number 
adinitted being of that sex, but during the 11 years since the agreement only 
41 per cent of those admitted were males.” ? 

Thus, «us soon as the normal condition of the Japanese population is estab- 
lished, together with the strict observance of the gentleman’s agreement which 
virtunlly stops the increase due to the new arrivals,® the resuit will be prac- 
tically a decrease rather th«  ‘n iInerease in the actual population.‘ 
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Secrion IIT.—Birtry RATE OF TITE JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA. 
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Pe The high birth rate among the Japanese in California has been used by the 
anti-Japanese agitators almost always as one of their strongest arguments. 
Mr. V. S. MeClatchy, for example, has been constantly stating that If the . 
present rate of incrense is continued there will be over 1,000,000 Japanese i: ; | 
{ California within half a century, and the white population will be entirely ' , 
{ outnumbered in the near future.” Such arguments and statistics, being mor; f 
or less a product of imagination, are entirely unscientific, and have no practicn , C 


relation with actuality. They are merely a tactical method of appealing to th, . by 


1The Japanese-Ainerican Yearbook for 1911. mee 

2California and the Orlental, p. 143. | a 

® Practically all married women and children who can possibly be called are alreng ,§ 
Py called here and very few of them remain to come in the future. Naturally there aro it Q) 
re possible candidates to be called to America under the strict observance of the gentleman | 
H 


agreement. For further detailed discussion on the gentleman's agreement and finn ' 
gration, sce p : 
‘Compare discussion on the birth rate which follows this one on the population. 

r% ® Following, for example, is the statements made by Mr. V. 8. McClatchy before ¢ 
House committee at Sacramento on July 13, 1920. Ho said: “ At the present rate 
incrense the Jnpancse population in the United States, which now is approxitmat, 

150,000, will hrxve jumped to 2,000,000 in 40 yenrs; 10,000,000 In 80 yenrs, a 
100,000,000 In 140 years.” Senator Vhelan stated the similarity exaggerated situaty _ 
before the rame committce at San Francisco on July 12, 1920. Ile suld: “ There _ | 
fully 100,000 reel plage in Californin, and if they Increase at the present ratio ¢ 
Ja pane’ population will exceed the white population within the next 90 yeurs.” 
hy these exaggerated numbers, as, for example, 100,000 Japanese In Cnuliforntia, wi 
there are only about 87,000? And why all these speculations? The population of 
United States has been doubling every 25 years and, if we can borrow the Jogle | 
Mr, McClatchy fn the foregoing calculation, we have the following: 
BO oe reo emece se  oe S e e aek e oe  e rs s 105, 000, 1 
Ma ays SA hea eS af ee ee ee a at eo 210, 000, 
a4 GO a canta he Be ate gee as ae nwa a de ane as 640, 000, 
7 i ae ce ee el tn ee ae 3, 360, 000. 
. { : 
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fnaginative psychology and of arousing feur and excitement amon Che more 
Jenorunt Masses. Necessarily they are valueless in the eyes of the scientiiic 
fnvestigators. 


NU SCIENTIFIC GROUND YET MADE FOR COMPARISON, 


According to the report of the State board of control, the birth rate among 
the Japanese in California Is 46.44 and that among the whites {fs 16.59 per thou- 
sund population, respectively. 

And this comparison {is used as a Gordon’s head in order to force and {im- 
press upon the people the Japanese high birth rate. But what are the grounds 
for this comparison? Are they justifiable? In reality we are not even certain 
that these figures and such foreed comparison are scientific and relinble. No 
one, so far as we know, has yet made any scientific study and no one his as 
yet given us necurate statistics showing an elementary fact such as sex distribu- 
tions, marital conditions, age group, and age composition, ete.. of the Japanese 
population. Yet without these facts we can not very well make 9 comparative 
study of the birth rate between any two races. Thus the result of the above 
plsrepresentation has been seen in a series of shifting assertions even by the 
lenders of the anti-Jupanese agitators? There should preeced a relinble scien- 
tific study before any authoritative comparison should be made. 


JUST COMPARISON OF BIRTH RATE, 


Such comparison, furthermore, should be made on an equal basis. The birth 
rate among the Japanese Immigrants, thus, for the sake of justice, Should be 
comp:red with that among the other immigrant races or that among the whites 
with similar jneome groups, intellectual status. age groups, and social environ- 
ment, [ft is an utter injustice to compare the Japanese birth rate with that of 
the old white population whose make-up is entirely different ane whose birth 
rate is necessarily low. The report of the State bonrd of control even disclaims 
its own comparison by the following statement which has direct bearing upon 
this point: 

“Tf it were possible to select, for more neeurate comparison, those white 
married women who were on a social, economic, and intellectual status similar 
to that of the Jupanese, the disparity in birth rate would undoubtedly be less 
marked,” 


BIRTH RATE OF IMMIGRANT GROUP, 


But let it be granted, for the sake of expediency, that the Japanese birth rate 
in the past has been annually high. Yet the subject has never received any 
rational explanation which is as essential and important as the facts themselves, 
In the first place, we must bear in mind an undeniable truth scientifically estab- 
lished that the birth rate is always high among all foreign immigrants during 
their first generation® Thus the birth rate among the Italians ind the Poles 
is quite as high, if not higher, than among the Japanese Immigrants. One of 
the reasons which account for this result, in my opinion, is the fact that a 
majority of the immigrants come from the families whose memberships are 
comparatively large, while those coming from small families of one or two 
children are yery rare. Consequently, the Immigrants constituting the first 
generation are biologieally prolific and thelr birth rate must necessarily be 
high, In the folowing gencrations, however, {t will, having adopted the new 
conditfons. fall baek gradually until the normal birth rate of the old immi- 
grant is virtually reached, Again, of the immigrant women who come here. 
only strong and healthy ones are admitted, and it is an indisputable fact that 
there Is an intimate relation between physical conditions and birth rate. And 
because these factors hold true with the Japanese immigrants in Cnlifornia 
their birth rate should naturally have been high durfog their first generation. 


1 During his testimony before the House committce Sept. 25, 1019, Mr. McClatchy stated 
that the Japanese birth rate is “Five times yvreater than that of the white,” but at 
Sucramento on July 18, 1920, he stated the ratio is 3 to 1 instend, while Senntor Pheinn 
at Sun Franeiseco hearing on July 12, 1920, states that the Japanese birth rate is four 
times greater than that of the whites. Why all these disugreements and shitty 7 

7California and the Orientals, p. 41. 

*Siintiar opinion appenring In one of the dailies as that of Mr. Isane Sicrel, of New 
York, one of the members of the House Committee on Immiyration and Naturalization. 
nny be quoted in this connection. He said that among the foretyn immizrunts the birth 
rite ds generally very high during thelr frst gencration. Congressiinn Win. N. Valle also 
Made ao slodlare statement. 
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COMPARATIVE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF WOM EN OVERLOOKED, 


In the secund place, it is even more important and necessary to note the com- 
parative increase In the number of young women or wives in direct connection 
with the alleged high birth rate. 

In 1910 there were seattered all over the Stute of Callfornin 6,362" Jupunese 
women, mostly not very young in thelr ages. This number jufped up to 
15,211 toward the close of 1919.7 In other words, the increase of the Jnpunese 
women in California during the last nine years was approximately 10,000. The 
majority of these women, furthermore, are young wives whose ages avernge 
from 20 to 25 yenrs. Mark the number and the most prolific age group as far 
as productivity is concerned. A comparatively high birth rate under these cir- 
cumstances is more than natural unless they practice ununtural method of birth 
control. Add to this the influence of the new environment, both suchul, eco- 
nomic, and physical, which assure the ense of living conditions, and we have 
the most favorable factors for high birth rate. Yet the fallucy of such a 
ridiculous statement as that the Japanese women “ give birth once a yeur, or 
nearly once a year” is made clear by the following tables: 


Percentage of births to 
tho total births in 


Number of California. 
Year. woineiil Births. 


Japancso. | Whites. 


EE, || oe | eS fre EE 


VO Oieattemsenten aeban dad aeene ita Pied alti 6, 302 719 2.24 96. 13 
HOG cee eee age lal ert tas ee ada dona 10, 000 3, 342 6. 95 91. 26 
VOUWs excel Seated ce Me usec uaeeeee 11, 500 3, 721 7.35 91. 48 
MOLT a coc tieta: Geach eo crates OGhe kc ae 13, 500 4, 108 7.87 90. 59 
WOT Re rc eat Ck eek oe Als he is ek ataleh cia hs ee 14, 5300 4,218 7. 5A 91.17 
VOI Ge icam cared so neces ance tere al en once) | 15, 211 4, 378 7. 82 90. 86 


“l For 1915-1918 Inclusive, the figures are an ostimate. Figures for 1919 {s also liable for correction. Other 
Agures wore compiled from tho Reports of the California State Board of Health. 


Moreover, the high birth rate can not be established as a racial trait of the 
Japanese, It is probably due to thelr limited soclal and economic condition and 
less advanced intellectual status, a necessary condition among the first genera- 
tion of the immigrant laborers in the strunge land. The ignorant always suffer 
from high birth rate, which is always accompanied by high death rate. But as 
they advance their power of fecundity falls. This is an established fact. The 
birth rate among tle “old” iminigrant races jis fast falling. As the Japnnese 
einerge from their present status, as they are doing wonderfully well, their birth 


rate will surely fall. 
GENERALIZATION BASED ON SPECIFIC CASES, 


It can be plainly seen, then, that to judge the future happenings mercly on 
the basis of the past birth rate which furthermore represents the foregoing 
particular conditions is not a just and wise method of procedure, Particularly 
true is this when the alarmists try to prove tremendous results by means of the 
figures obtained from a particular locality where, for economic or other 
specific reasons, the Japanese are more numerous and more prolific as a typical 
ense.* It must be noted in this connection also that because the local Japanese 
associations handle the registration of children, the births in the counties or 
out of town places are often included in the city population, and consequent 
abnormul birth rate among the Japanese, in comparison with mee of the whites, 
are relative to the actual numbers, is produced. 


THE JAPANESE BIRTH RATE NOT ALARMING, 


In fine, the birth rate among the Japanese in California, when the facts nre 
scientifically analyzed, is not at all an alarming feature. In fact, the allegation 
that the Japanese will dominate California and will drive the white races from 


ae ee ee eee ee Oo 


3 Japanese-American Yearbook for 1911. 
2From tho results of the aves (ipa tions which were carried on. by the Japanese Asse 


elation of American and the Central Japanese Association. of Soutberm Walifurnla. 


ae samaheie of the hearing of the House Committee on Immigration umd Naturallazntion, 
TWlanring ~------0. jor fete and Geno 


; 
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the lund fsa reality that exists only in the minds of agitators. This conviction 
is further strengthened when we note that the number of women of prolific 
ages is decreasing with years and the new arrivals, through the prohibition of 
the institution of “ pieture marriages ,” are practically forbidden to-day. ‘Thus 
it would not be too daring to say that in the neur future, when the Japnnese 
population reaches its normality, there shall be a great decreas’ in the com- 
parative birth rate.” Moreover, it [s an utter injustice to attach this ambiguous 
question of birth rate to the immigration question and to overemphusize it, for 
a high birth rate in itself is not a sinful nor condemnable thing. On the other 
hand, it is a valuable asset fur a nation, and the question should be how ta 
assimHlate and Americanize the growing offspring, how to better the social con- 
ditions so as to make assimilation and Americanization possible. In other words, 
(he question of high birth rate should be approached .as a social problem and 
its overemphasis us an immigration question should be avoided. 


Sec. IV.—STANDARD OF WAGES AND WORKING Hours. 


STANDARD OF WAGES NOT LOW. 


That the Japanese are content to work under low wages is not true alto- 
gether. Even Senator James D. Phelan states that the Japanese nre not 
willing to work for low wages and therefore they are dangerous.” The point at 
issue is not to be argued, and I shall refer to the following table to indicate 
the general tendency among the Japanese laborers, particularly in comparison 
with the white laborers. 


Avcrage monthly aages paid by Japanese employers in 22 countics of northern 
California during year 1919. 


[Tabulated by Japancso Association of America from employers’ reports, consisting of 958 agricultural 
and 715 commerical reports.) 


Commercial. Agricultural. 


County. Japanese, | White, Japanese. White. 


without 1 ———eee 
board. board. | Board. | Without. | Board. | Without. 


SES | nee es | cose mes | one epee | ee 


AlOMOURs dices ceeceadeeeccsees $29. 00 $100. 00 $95. 00 $120. 00 $100. 00 $118 50 
Butte....... ‘eve eniees waeeees 85. OO ieeesc ceeews 103. 00 130. 00 100. 00 120. 00 
Contra Costa...... Esevcereeaes 85. 00 109. 00 103. 50 128. 00 112. 00 121.00 
CONISG 20 xceceeceeuresds cxcees 113. 50 150. 00 120. 00 Be (| Peer ae 187. 00 
TECSOn cieecsnceeetexs ose eicisions 116. 20 : 110. 00 95. 00 126. 45 80. 00 130. 00 
IVOd cuacack hea wee ees ssee neat 100. 00 : 100. 00 110. 00 135. 00 85. 00 120. 00 
WiUPS. cs ceacwevesceceesseenes 92. 3h 100. 00 105. 00 121. 70 @eseeevevaenren 127. 00 
MUNLOFOY ss ssccewseeedcneesins 110. 00 120. 00 85. 25 145. 83 101. 70 135. 00 
Nupo..se. rr er ne 130. 00 150. 00 75. 00 120. 00 80. 00 100. 00 
PI COP ce vac saws eewieie alae Scere 95. 00 05. OU 120. 00 BAS LOO  s osisin oe cerwa' 112. 00 
SCUNISIBUS cs ssc ohctee wawieceo'eses 90. 00 125. 00 130. 00 161. 00 | 125. 00 155, 00 
San Jouquin...... Kaew esew cu 93. OU 100. 00 101, 80 119. 00 102. 90 119, 00 
DOMINO «oi ose see nei ueeeae se 130. OO |... eee eae 06.10 117. 80 §9. 50 111. 60 
DACA CUS ciwee sec ctscewcews 02.) |............ $2. 50 1:35. 00 |e cecncccccss 103. 00 
Sate FrancisCO...ccccececcecces 92. 00 96. 00 120. 00 140. 00 95. 0 145. 00 
Naiila Chara. ..cccecs Rien nets 105. 00 83. 00 100. 00 123.00 90. 0 123. 00 
Bun Muleo...cccececcceccecces 114. 00 85. 00 75. 00 100. 00 75.0 111. 60 
San DBouito....... ee. en ae cowed ede wetawktalas Pe ee 105. 00 120. 00 12. 00 150. 00 
SACTAMONLO. coccecesccecce ee 05. 00 87.05 310. 80 134. OS 87. 00 133. O4 
Tulare. ...... Ea ee ee mee 101. 60 100. 90 1}4. 00 140. 85 122. 05 131. 00 
WW Gs wee ee caweide tues weer 90. 00 100. 00 COO lentes sedeaces BZ4AO Nawose dasceus 
VilOsscesceeeass ee Seeets ae | 1 el eee | 101. 20 _ 127.00 103. 30 135. 00 

AVCrige......0e poaceious 100. 67 106.00} 101. 91 130. 66 | 97.22 | 128, 32 


A few notes by way of explanation may help to clear the situation. A ma- 
jority of whites employed by the Japanese farmers are skilled Jaborers. Conse- 
quently the avernge wages of the Japanese farm hands, of whom a majority 


J Phat this is not a mere assumption is shown by the vital statistics given by the 
Cullforuta State bonrd of health in its monthly bulletin for April, 1920. Th>* percentage 
uf While births to the total births In January, 1919, wns 89.2, and January, 1920, was 
Yoh whieh tan tnerease of 2 per cent. Simiinr percentages of the Japancee births are 
Vo wd 5, respectively, which is a decrease of 2 per cent (p. 821). 

*tlearlug report, December, 1919, pp. 184 and 196. 
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are unskilled Inborers, ure lower in a few cases in comparison with those of the 
whites. The table shows, however, that the Jnpanese laborers in agricultural 
occupations are receiving higher wages than the white laborers on nn avernge. 
In commercial occupations the white employees are of better quality and the 
number is less than one-tenth of the Japanese employees. 


STANDARD OF WORKING YOURS. 


A most common charge made against the Japanese farmers is that their 
working hours are long and the American farmers can not compete with them, 
If such contention Is ever to exist in the rational public mind, it must be care- 
fully analyzed and deliberately explained, which the anti-Japanese agitators 
never tried. 

The Japanese Nation is characterized by industry and perseverance. Natu- 
rally the Jnpnnese who are here possess the power of enduranee and the price 
less habit of Industry. It appears rather strange, thus, that the Americans 
should complain of these traits, for they themselves take pride in these very 
characteristics. Those Japanese who are even slightly acquainted with the 
American history can not be impressed by the degree of these qualities with 
which Americans have converted the once Wild West Into a fertile paradise, 
The Japanese, confronted with numerous handicups and shortcomings upon 
their arrival here, found that the best assct they possessed consisted In those 
very characteristics Which helped them to get on an independent footing. 

Consequently they worked and worked lard, and, as it is charged, perhaps 
overworked, as some of them still do. But why condemn these very qualities 
which lie deep at the foundation of the present Golden West? 


GENERAL STANDARD NOT LONG. 


Contrary to the allegation often made, the standard of working hours among 
the Japunese is the same as that of the ’ icuns on general works. This 
point ix more than obvious from the very fact that the Japanese farming 
enmps all over the State have standard working hours similar to that of the 
American farmers, and all Japanese Inborers decline to work beyond those 
standard hours. The Iaborers have an instinetive tendeney to work ns short 
hours as possible, and a slight application of common sense and the facets wili 
show that the Japanese luburers ure not an exception to this rule. If there 
ever exists 2 stundard of longer working hours, that is only in the specifie in- 
dustries or more offen in the rushing hours of harvest seasons. Casual cb- 
Servers often fuil to distinguish the Japanese fanny hands why maintain the 
standard working hours and those farmers who manage their own enterprises. 
For many Japanese farmers nre the pioneers who farm on their own land and 
who conduct their own enterprise. To them, because of their inherited charac- 
teristics of Industry and perseverance, their life and works are synonymous; in 
fact, they find pleasure in their work and the blooming field. This is one of the 
sources of their success in California. Furthermore, the lack of farm hands, 
Which is working havoc in the agricultural sections throughout the country 
to-day, compels one to utilize every possible opportunity and “ make hay while’ 
the sun shines.” 


JAPANESK FAITHFUL IN OBSERVING SUNDAYS. 


In this connection, it is particularly {mportant to note one oft-misunderstood 
phase of the question, namely, the Sunday work ainong the Japanese farmers. 
In general, it may be stuted that the Japanese do not work on Sundnys. In 
this respect they are quite custom abiding. An exception to this stutcment 
must be made in such cvndustries as truck gardening, particularly berries and 
vegetable gardening. They have to supply the city Hfe, and consequently they 
are compelled to work on Sundays to keep the market supplied on Mondays. 
But this does not mean that they go without a rest day In a week, for they 
actually rest on Suaturdnys, Moreover, this is not only true nmong the Japa- 
nese alone, It holds true among all races who are engaged in the similar in- 
dustrics, The pity of it all is the fact that these Industries, on aceount of 
their direct connection with the city Hfe, have grown up near the cities und 
naturally are more noticeable to the Sunday tourists. Tlowever, If those Courlst 
observers are reasonable enough to stop to inquire into the situation, pue- 
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ticularly the fact that they ure living on Mondays on such farmers’ Sundays 
labors, pevhaps there will be Jess noise among the rank of the agitutors, This, 
however, is not to recognize these practices as commendable. Far from it, 
1 am endenvoring inerely to point out the necessary relation of those farmers 
to the present system of marketing. Thus a bright prospect is already being 
shown in Southern Culifornia. The Japanese there, in cooperation with the 
marketing authorities, are trying to do away with the Sunday labors, and the 
farmers are most enthusinstically supporting the movement. When su:h move- 
ment reeeives due recognition and application, the situation will clear away 


by itself. 


SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION THE SOLUTION. 


Our stand on the question fig to advise the Japanese residents In the State, 
us best we know how, to adjust themselves to Che Amertean standard, to 
normalize their work.ow hours, and to create some Jeisure for their self- 
development. Thus the conditions which we found severn! years ago are alto- 
gether different from what we find to-day; we are almost ussured to state 
to-day that their stundurd of working hours is not too long. It is remarkuble, 
almost wonderful, to note how the Japanese workers struggled to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions in the past ond how they have succeeded in 
actually adjusting themselves to the American standard. This In itself is a 
most praiseworthy trait of the Japanese. Such effort and its fruit should 
receive due @mphusis and recognition instead of complaint. Indeed, it appears 
rather strange that the Americans should complain of the Japanese industrial 
traits. If, however, the American insist upon the contention that the Japanese 
should work no more than so many hours, that can possibly be accomplished. 
Throw away all sorts of prejudice; raise all varieties of restrictions mnd give 
them equal opportunities; admit them into the unfons whenever it is possible 
and make them obey the union rules. Sympathetic attitude, not antagonistic 
dealings, is the only reliable key to the permanent solution of the problem. 


SEcTION V.—STANDARD OF LIVING AMONG TITE JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA, 
YIIGH STANDARD OF LIVING A JAPANESE RACIAL TRAIT. 


The allegation of the by-gone days that the Japanese stnndard of living is 
decidedly low is not true to-day. In faet, to be satisfied with a low standard 
of living is not the racinl characteristic of the Japanese. On the contrary, 
they huve an instinctive tendency to enjoy their life as much as possible. If 
the standard of living was ever low in Japan, it was due not to their racial 
characteristics, but principally to the defects in her economic system. 


JAPANESE STANDARD OF LIVING IN THE PAST. 


It is true, however, that the prevailing standard of Hving among the Japa- 
nese fmmigrants was low in the past. ‘They could then earn on the farm no 
ore than $1 or $1.50 a day; even in cities the wages were not much better, 
With such wages they could not have tndulged in a very high standard of 
living as enjoyed by the employers or higher-salaried workingmen. Thus this 
faul¢ is not at all innate with the Japanese; they were simply compelled to 
live cheaply because their earning capacity was extremely limited. Naturally, 
With their incrensed earning power the standard rose rapidly until to-day 
their standard of Nving is not inferion—nas a matter of fact it is equal if not 
supcrion—to that which is prevailing among the other recent Immigrant races, 
Furthermore, in general, we found, and still find, a higher standard of living 
In the Jnpanese community where earning power is comparatively high. 

It should be noted also that as yet many Japanese residents fn the State 
ure unmarried and without homes, Thus they naturally spend a_relatively 
small portion of their earnings on actual Hving. The rest is spent principally 
on things for disphiy, good clothes, gold) watches, dinmond rings, ete. “his, 
of course, is not a commendable habit; however, ft seems to be an Inevitable 
accommpiniment of their transient Jife. When their mode of life becomes 
Hhortiatized by marringe and settlement these things of display will be changed 


tO things of living. 
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CALIFORNIA LAND LEGISLATION AND JAPANESE STANDARD OF LIVING. 


Furthermore, the shifting and unsettled nature of the Japanese population 
in Californin Las an Intimute relation to their standard of living. California 
legally prohibits their Innd holding and even lintits leasing perlod to three 
years, the pressures of which are detrimental to the farming industry. Po- 
liticully rhey are not allowed to naturalize and to enjoy the full citizenship of 
the Nation in whose bosom they entrust thelr hnppiness und defense. More- 
over, political agitation is rife year in and year out and awing feeling of un- 
easiness is ever present in their minds. Social prejudice is lively everywhere, 
expressed even in the discriminatory exclusiveness of the residental districts, 
How can there be a comfortable and stable home Hfe under these cireun- 
stunces? Naturally although the Japanese are gradually being assimilated and 
Americanized in thelr food and dressing, their home life is, in some enses, still 
inferior to the American standard. Their Hving conditions are in the stutus of 
a floating custle in the air. But take these fundamental barriers away from 
their environinent and tho racial characteristics will shine forth brightly and 
their standard of living will assume quality with that of the Americans. Thus, 
in the Fresno districts, where there are numerous lurge landholding Japanese, 
the stundard of living is surprisingly high and attractive, not at all inferior 
even in comparison with that of the Americans in the same districts. In other 
words, the responsibility is as much in the American attitude as in the Japa- 
nese themselves. 

Positively speaking, the intellectual side of the Japanese life is remarkably 
high, as shown conclusively by the existence of numerous Japanese daily news- 
papers* and the extent of their circulation in proportion to the number of the 
people, and the consequent large disposal of books and mingazines? are still more 
favorable indications that the Japanese do take their life seriously, even during 
their meager spare hours of the busy seasons. Number of insurance agencies 
of all deseription among Japanese and the tremendous amount of premium ® will 
also demonstrnte the obvious fallacy of the allegution that the Jupanese 
stundard of living is low. 

‘The question of the standard of living again is not the question of absolutism 
but that of relativity; it enn only be measured relatively and not absolutely. 
To do justice to the question, furthermore, the compurtson should be made 
beween the recent immigrant races, not between the Japanese immigrants and 
the refined people in the city. And when the above factors are given due con- 
sideration in addition, the Japnnese standard of living will! be seen in a new 
Nght and all the structure of allegations will crumble to the ground, 


SEcTION VI.—JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS. 


The question of Japanese language schools Is ever the center of anti-Japanese 
agitation in California. It is constantly charged that the Jupanese Janguage 
schools are a menuce to American ideals and institutions, as they retard Ameri- 
canization of the Japanese immigrants and their children. ‘he ground for’ 
this charge ig that these schools are teaching not only the Japanese language 
and customs but also the Japanese religion and doctrine of state after the 
fashion of Japancse nationalism. Furthermore, there xre In this rather com- 
plicated and difficult matter of Innguage and bumigrant group certain mis- 
representations and misunderstandings current among the general public us 
to the Japanese sentiment toward the problem of language schools in general, 
particularly with the difliculties met In selecting proper textbooks for the use 
therein. I deem {ft very urgent, then, to present certain fundamental frets 
and to explain the nttitude of the Japunese toward this matter, as it so greatly 
concerns the present problems of Americanization and naturalization, 


ORIGIN OF TIIE JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCIIOOLS. 


Tt 1s observed that the children born to the Japanese {mmigrants In this 
country Jearn and speak English mych more easily and quickly than their 
Japanese language, due mulnly to their environmental associations, Conse- 


There are In California five large Japanese dalifes and five large weeklies at present, 
The largest daily has a circulation of approximately 12,000, And besides, many Japanere 


prefer American dailies. 

2There are over 20 bouk stores in California which devote their business exchuslvely 
to dealing with books and magazines, both American and Japanese. 

2JThere aro almost 40 agents for different iusurance firms exclusively forthe Jnpanese 
in California. Over 65 to 70 per cent of the Insurable Japanese are Jasured todny, 
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quently, even if they may understand thelr mother tongue, spoken while very 
young, fis obviously natural that they soon acquire suflicient knowledge of 
Lnvlish and soon forget the mother tongue, which is the only means of com nuni- 
cation with their parents, since the prrents’ Knowledge of English is insufficient, 

This results in aliemuting the children from = thefr parents, and the conse- 
quence is (he disorganization of the fanily unlt, resulting often in the lack of 
purental control and the drifting of the children into the path of juvenile 
delinqueney? Jt is essential, therefore, that the Immigrant children o.” the 
second generation should be taught in the language of their parents not only 
from the point of view of the parents’ desire for family organization, but also 
from the potut of view of social efliciency. 

This is the basic iden upon which the Japanese langungo schools in this coun- 
try are founded, and it ts fundamental in understanding their funetions ag they 
exist ¢o-day. ‘Po this may be added, though secondary and evolutionally, other 
funcions which these schools are coming to perform in the recent years. The 
ene ix the part they play as day nurseries for the children of the group,” and 
the other Is the preparatory uature of the schools in which the children o/s the 
preschool age whose knowledge of English is tnsufficient are prepared to become 
it for their standard work in the primary grade. For the latter purpose miny 
schools employ Amertean teachers, thus avoiding the necessary handicaps for 
the pupils and the extra work for the tenchers In the classes. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS, 


When the fundamental thesis that there is n necessity of inyparting the 
knowledge of the mother tongue to the children of the hnmigrrants in’ their 
second generation is proved and admitted from the point of view of social 
efliciency and family organization, the objectives to be uttained through t ese 
schools become obvious. ‘Che fundamental objective thus is to teach the chil- 
dren to speak the Japanese language properly, to read the rudiment of the 
language, perhaps newspapers, and to write very simple letters. Such being 
the case, the scope of the curriculum is divided into rending, writing, penman- 
ship, memory works, dictation, and singing” No child, therefore, who can 
understand and speak Innglish is admitted unless be or she attends a public 
school during the regular school hours, and no school mainttins the grade 
higher than the grummar grade. Becnuse of these very reasons the average 
school hours are two hours per day. 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS AND AMERICANIZATION, 


It has been often charged that these schools nre promoting the FEmperor 


‘worship and teaching the fundamentals of the Japanese religion, The fallacy 


of the charge is more than obvious. The seope of the lessons and the length 
of the school hours, as I have indicated in the preceding section, leave no room 
‘or such Instructions, and it is far from the facts and conditions upon which 
hiese schools are operating. 
» On the contrary, the schools are treating the children as the citizen of the 
hited States of Americn and the teaching of the mother tongue us a neces- 
ity. net only for the family organization but for the soclal etlleiency and 
conomy, bis is more than clear from such resolution as the following, 
shich was passed by the Japanese Edueational Association of America in 
Qa: 

“he goal to be attained In our education is to bring uo the children who 
Gall live and die in Aimeriea, and as such the whole educational system must 
g found upon the spirit of the public instruction of America.” 


ew 
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*Such cases have been proved by the atudy made in Chieago among the immigrant 
‘coups there where a large number of to nente children come from dlsorzanized families, 
{mn San Irancisco, for example, ope toxtitution Js fatrusted with the children as youug 
2 or & yeurs old. Even the children of primary grade who attend the public schocls 
nio to the institution after the echool hour and stay until supper time, thus relieving 
ec motherg for thelr household dutics and other responsibilities. 
sAccording to the report of the snvestigatlon carried on by our assoclation for the 
ar WET, p. 43, Japanose-American Yearbook for 1918, 28 of the 28 reported sehocls 
Qoveudiug, 22 had) personal conduct, 26 had writing, 17 had penmanship, &1 hnd 
spel, J fad spelling, and 20 had play hours In thele curriculum, Daily lessons of 


v hours Chies belug divided Into these various Jeasons, the readiug will not oce 
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Indeed, from the point of view of the immigrant Jupanese, they desire that 
their children shall become not only good citizens of Aimeriea by birth, but 
also that, being born of the Jupauese parentage, they shall make a distinct 
eoutribution to their American national life by meuns of some of the tiner 
qualities of their parentage. The Japanese language, furthermore, is a valuable 
usset to the American national life, especilly with reference to America’s rela- 
tions in the Par ast, both materially and spiritually. ° 


- REFORM OF TEXTBOOKS IS AFOOT. 


Although we agreed thut for the present generation certain amount of the 
teaching of the Japnnese language is necessary to promote social efficiency 
and that it nay be done better in the form of institution such as the Janguage 
schools, hone of us ngreed that these schools are provided with adequate text- 
hooks to be properly used in the Japanese-linguage schools in this country. 
Long before the American people ever thought of the existence of such in- 
stitutions in their community, and as soon as the Japanese faced the problem 
of starting such orgunization, they faced the problem of starting such organiza- 
tion, they faced the difficult problem of selecting proper textbooks for thelr 
use. As far back as in 1912, when the first meeting was called by the Japa- 
nese Education Association of America, in San Francisco, one of the problems 
discussed was this very question of textbooks. Subscquently, in the 1915 mect- 
ing, they selected n committee on editing adequate textbooks, since they could 
not obtain one already in print, other than those published in Japan. The 
committee went uhead and edited the books from No. I to No. IV, but, owing 
to the Inck of funds, it was necessary to cease the work of publishing them. 
However, the counittee continued to study the problem and was ready to 
take it up at any time.’ 

In July, 1918, the general conference of the Japanese associations on the 
Pacilfie const met at Seattle nnd passed the resolutions (1) to establish an edu- 
eitionau research bureau and (2) to publish special textbooks. The conference 
further resolved that the American system of compulsory education is a neces- 
sity to the American citizen; that the Japanese be taught only after the 
public-school hours; that in view of the Importance of the question, it is the 
duty of the association of the Japanese associations on the Pacific coast to 
take into serious consideration the question of the Janguage schools; und that 
the present textbooks are Inadequate and should either be revised or written 
entircly anew. 

These facts all tend to show that there has been an early recognition, both hy 
the ednuenators and the Japunese associations, of the inadequacy of the present 
textbooks and that there are several projects wnder way to make necessary 
niterations and corrections. The dificuity met by the committee was to finance 
the whole project of publication, which was estimated at not less than $10,000, 
Those parts agreed upon by the committee already are found in the accompany: 
ing proof sheets.” In the menntime, while these textbooks nre being prepared, 
the teachers in many schools are using the textbooks revised by the individual 
teachers with a view to avoid the objectionable features in the text. 


JAPANESE ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATING THEIR CHILDREN. 


The immigrant group usunlly face two alternatives in edueating thelr 
children, namely, to organize some such institution as Janguage schools to 
maintain the group communication, or to leave the group to disintegrate so fast 
that the result is socially detrimental. As it has been already noted, the 
Japanese have chosen the former regarding, of course, with utmost respect and 
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1The similar movement was organized in southern Callfornia In 1919 and the fonowing 
noteworthy resolution was passed in the 1918 meeting: 

(a) That the vonl to be attained in our education of the Japanese children shall he 
to make It supplementary to the American public instruction, and the curriculum shall 
consist only of the Japanese Janguage. 

“(b) That every child who come to a Jnupanese school and who is not attending the 
public school should be so directed to attend the publle schools, 

“(c) That the interpretation of anything in the ndopted textbooks which may be con- 
trary to the spirit of Americanism should be carefully corrected. 

“(d) That we should endeavor to publish proper textbooks whieh correspond fo the 
spirit of the Americanism, ‘This proposition shall be presented to the Kenernt conferenes 
of the Jap:nese associations of North America, > 

“(e) That there shall be selected a ccinmiltee on Amertcanization. 

2Vide Exhibit No. F. 
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eave the spirit of Amerieanization and loyalty to the Nation which they have 
ndopred either by neeessity or destiny, even though they are not admitted to 
the full privilege of her citizenship. Indeed, among the Japanese residents in 
this country, to repent, the fundamental proposition upon which they educate 
thei chitdren is Co bring up cheir children as the best American citizens, who 
will not only participate in American life, but also contribute their distinet suinre 
to this cosmopolitan civilization. From this point of view the existence ot the 
Japanese language schools are justified only on the basis of social expediency 
and the practicability of such institutions on the basis of its totally suople- 
mentary nature, thriving as it lias, under the special eonditions yet universal 
with the immigrant groups in this country. As such, the present system of 
Japonese hingne se schools, long before anything has been said by the Amerienns, 
has been regarded by many thoughtful Japanese purely as a temporary institu- 


tion, ‘Phe prevalent ddew among them to-day is that it will be uunecessary for 
the third generntion. 


SECTION VIL.— RELIGION AND SOCIAL EDUCATION OF THE JAPANESE. 
ERRONEOUS STATEMENT OF FACTS ON JAPANESE RELIGION. 


Senator Phelan at the San Franciseo hearing of the Immigration Committee 
testified that ‘‘ there are 76 Buddhist temples in Californian, and I am told that 
they are remuarly attended by ‘emperor worshippers,’ who believe that their 
emperor is the overlord of all.” Mr. V. S. MeClatchy, at the Sacramento hearing 
of the committee, stated thnat Japanese with few exceptions do not assimilate 
socially, economieally, and in ideals, and do not furnish good material for 
American citizenship mainly for three reasons: Because of heredity and re- 
ligion; because of Japanese allegiance to Japan and the Mikado; and because 
of assumption of Japanese race superiority and their ultimate destiny. 

The fallacy of such statements can be proved when we look into the fnets 
of religious practices nmong the Japanese in this country. Senntor Phelan’s 
statement Is entirely erroneous as to the number of Buddhist temples. first 
of all, necording to the reports of the headquarters of the Buddhist ehurches 
of Ainerica, there are only 25 echurehes in Continental America, and 19 of 
them are in Californian. In the second place, the Buddhist churches are not 
the plnce for emperor worshippers; their doctrines and crecds are not in aceord 
with the emperor worship. It Is impossible to reconcile these two statements 
with the facts and practices of the Buddhist churches and their 8,500 members. 

Perhaps the senior Senator from California had in mind to say tha: the 
Japanese are the Shintoists who in some cases worship their ancestors, and, 
naturally the Jemperor, whom they regard as in their ancestral line. <A3 far 
ns the religious practices of the Japanese nre concerned, no encourngement 
anywhere akin to the charge made is given by any religious organizations or 
individuals. Furthermore, the senier Senator from this State has overlooked 
the fact that Christianity 1s rapidly winning the hearts of Japanese in this 
country” When these facts are taken Into account, the Senator’s charge is 
found to be entirely groundless, as well as astounding. As to the statement 
of Mr. McClatchy that the Jnpanese nre unassimilable because of the relizious 
ground, the same facts will give the conclusive proof that there is no attitude 
oh the part of the Japanese who live here to encourage politico-religious 
practices among the Japanese. 


TH JAPANESE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES ON THE COAST. 


Christtnn work among the Japanese in California has a history of more 
than 80 years. In the list deende of the last century the Japanese Christians, 
with the cooperation of the American Christian leaders, recogn’zing the jinpor- 
tunce of the religious training among the newcomers from the Orient, estal- 
lished inissions and mission stations in the communities where they found 
ao larve munhber of the Japanese, During the 15 years of its h sioery the 
Japanese established 10 inissions under the three denominat ons. The next 


‘A letter sent to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization by Rey. Koyu 
Uchiha, superintendent of the Buddhist Missions of North America. peor ue to the 
§ 


Japrnese- Amertenn Yearbook of 1920, 8 more nonathifated Buddhist churches are listed in 
Calitornin. mablow GQhe Catal of 27, 


*Vidde the fallowlng paragraph, 
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10 yerurs saw the expansion of infssionury work among the Japanese propor 
tionally with the increase of the Japanese immigrants in this country. he 
humnber of the churches and mission stations Increased from 1U in the previous 
period of over GO with 10 denominations supervising the work. In 1911 the 
Den Do Dan, or the Japunese interdenominational board of missions, was 


orgnnized in order to meet the changing condition of the Japanese immigrants 
in the United States, in rendering an effective social service, and in carrying 
out more effective evangelistic work amony the Japanese. Under the eflicient ; 


leidership of Japanese and Arnerican Christians, together with u devoted 
service and work of its oflicers, the Christian work among the Japanese hag 
been greatly strengthened.” Among the works carried on by the Den Do Dan, 
aside from the evangelistic work, may be enumerated the following: Organiza- 
tion of the Young Women’s Christian Association among the Japunese women 
of cominittee on children’s welfare and of committee on organization of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; initiation of auntigambling movement 
and temperance work; of relief work; campaign of education among the 
Japanese, especially in the rural districts; committce on the work among the 
Japanese in South America and education by circulating library and distribu- P 
tion of Bibles and religious books. It has also rendered great service in collect- 
ing the statistical data concerning the Japanese in this country. 

As the result of the work by the Den Do Dan and various mission bonrds the 
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following statisticul data is obtained: Number of the Protestant churches on 1 
the Pacific coast, exclusive of the Dominion of Canada, 61; number of workers, « 
62; memberships, 3,]98. There are also 57 Christian Sunday schools whose t 
enrollments reach 2,772 during the year. There are also severul Japanese " 
Catholic churches.” I 

The Japanese attitude toward Christinnity {is well evidenced by their appre- ig 
Clation shown toward the leaders of the movement. When Col. G. Yamamuro, > 
the lender of the Salvation Army in Japan, visited this country for an evangelis- d. 
tic work, meetings were held in 17 important cities, comprising in all 43 gath- £ 
erings with 14,500 aggregated attendants and 842 conversions. Some traveled ic 
even several hundred miles in order to attend meetings. Le 


The Jupunese conmunity in Livingston, Calif. is a typicnl example of a : 
Christinn Japanese conmiunity in producing the result of marked change in the L¢ 
Jupnnese attitude in this country. There the relation of the Jupunese and : 


Almerican residents is at best in cooperating for the community Interests. Chis Xs 
is not surprising when we find that the majority of the Japanese settlers are oY. 
devoted Christians,’ <i 
J 

RUDDHIST INFLUENCE WANING IN THE SECOND GENERATION, i, 

‘a 


The Buddhist churches in this country were organized at the request of the Ua 
Japanese Buddhists whose religious belfefs had been nurtured dn the old country. 4a, 
Struggling to uplift their spiritual fe In the new soclal environment, they iy 
naturally turned to the old faith and organized the chureh in inaintaining the oO 
group solidarity. Since the inception of the first church In 1899 the develop. > fae 
inent was gradual with the Increase of the Jupanese immigrants In this . VL 


country. 
According to the figures collected by the superintendent of Buddhist Missions : 
a 


of North America, Mr. IX. Uchida, there are 25 ehurches (10 in California) of gy Ob, 
his sect In the United States, with 27 priests and 5,500 members, Besides ; 
these figures there are 8 more nonaflilluted churches with an approximate mein, h, 
bership of 1,500. It is a noteworthy fact, however, that these churches only FCs, 
function among the lminigrant groups because of their Pamiiiar rituals and asse- g Ie, 
ciations, while for the second generation it is qute diferent. Since those of the Fue 
second generation are brought up in the American environment, educated In the! ‘ 
American publie schools and trained for the most part ia the Christinn Sandi Ly 

schools, they are not at all inclined toward thelr traditional faith in Bucldhisin. Fh, 
Yes, the Jnpnnese boys and girls of the second generation are more Aner herve, by 

than Japanese. | it 

2 Seventh Annual Report Den Do Dan, Nov, 11, 1918. yu, 

® According to Kojiro Unoura, Pacific "School of Resigion, Berkeley, Calif., his thesis a ut 

ae i ae ious Eduention of the Japunese Children in ‘California * was prepared fer. AMEN aD 

ppendix E, ‘Japanese at Livingston, Calif. e | i, 
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SECTION VIII.—ASSIMILATION. 


Now, we come (o the most finportant phase of the Japanese problem, namely, 
the question of assimilation. The allegation that the Japunese are non- 
ussituiliable is the central argument of the anti-Jupanese agitaters. It has been 
connnented) upon constantly and preached widely as if it is there sole gospel. 
But they have never yet even explained what they mean by assimilution nor 
have they given uny reuson fur their insulting assertions." Even Gov. W. D. 
Stephens, of Califurnia, In a reeent public letter, is content to speuk of “ the 
ethnological fmpossibility of assimiluting the Japanese people,’” without reasons 
to prove such a contention. Can we be content with such a statement, a mere 
blank assertion? Let us first agree upon a feasible definitlon of assimilation, 
so that we know better what we ure discussing. 


ASSIMILATION AN ADJUSTMENT TO NEW CONDITIONS. 


Assimilation may be defined, for practical purposes, without much enrphasis 
upon its dogmatic phases, as that art or process by which one is brought into a 
resemblance, harmony, conformity, or identity with regard to others. More 
specifically to our ense, the Japanese may be brought to such condit.ons with 
regard to Anrericans to the fullest extent of the meaning of that term. It 
means their adjustment to the new conditions and adaptation to the social, 
political, industrial, and cultural Institutions, both traditional and actual, of 
America. If this is true, and this is what assimilation implies, then the 
whole question of assimilation boils itself down to how fur and what degree 
the Japanese have been and can be assimilated, and nothing absolute can be 
suld on the question, as, for example, that the Japanese are nonassimilable. 
Indeed, the question of assimilation is that of relativity, not of absolutism. A 
perfect assimilation can only be measured by Father Time. 


JAPANESE ASSIMILABLE PHYSICALLY. 


There are two phases in the question of assimilation thus definec, namely, 
physical and cultural. The physical assimilation of any race is difficult to 
mewusure and has not yet been sefentifieally proved to give final words, but the 
fullucy of such an assertion as that “the Creator made the two races different, 
ned different they will remain,” has been convincingly deuronstrated even by 
the Insmmigration Commission. It has generally been thought that under the 
wlucational, social, und political eonditions now existing in America the Kuro- 
penn immigrants gradually change thelr habits of Hving and thelr ways of 
thinking, and thus become Aurericans. Teven changes In bodily forms, such as 
the helght and the welght, the cephalic index, the color of the hair, ete 
has been adinitted, ns summarized by I'ranz Bons, of the Columbia University. 
These results are by no menns foreign to the Japanese iminigrants. We hive 
heen observing similar evidences also anrong the Jnpounese deseendunts in 
Amerien. Their hafr, formerly jet black in color, is becoming lighter and even 


‘Mr. V. S. McClatchy, for example, testified before your committee last June and 
said: “ Now (after enumerating good qualities of the Jnpanese Immigrants), the objec- 
Hons are that they are nonassimilable. They don’t Intermarry and we don’t want them 
to Jutermarry. The Japanese is always a Jnpanese.”” (Iearing rept., p. 253.5 Not only 
does the witness give no reasons for this vertent assertion but he mixes up the ques- 
ton of assimilation with that of intermarringe which is utter injustice, for assimila- 
aan can trke Oe ac intermarriage, as I shall endeavor to demonstrate it later, 

‘ide ultra, p. 44. 

Senator Jaines D. Phelan has resorted to the snme method of attnck. He sald during 
the sume hearing: “If there Is any way of putting them on an cquality in nll respects, 
we would do it. It Is an cconomle proposition because the races are nonassimilable and 
we cin never have that equallty.””) Further on he said: “It is our duty to exelnde the 
Japanese for economic reasons. Thelr competition Is deadly and thelr nonassimilability 
established, WMeretofore the Jupanese have objected to the discrimination, but God made 
then so and it is the nature of things. If we were to swallow them and could assimliinte 
them as an American community, tt would be well and good, but we can not do it. They 
therefore should not complain except ngainst the decree of nature.” (Hearing rept., p. 
vt.) IT would like to note in the first place that Senator Phelan has not given any facts 
nor reasons for his assertions, and has not sclentificully and conclusively proved his case. 
We would like to sce reasons and fucts with the assertions, especially in connection with 
an important core such as this. It ia interesting also to note the Senator's peceullar 
Provincial a es Or a peculiar one indeed. age we ask, Who js after all to judge the 
cccution of the “deeree of nature?’ 1 think Senator Phelan should have said “ We 
hate the Japanese and therefore they should be excluded,” instend of going by a round. 
alout way with such o blank assertion ag that of nouussimilabliity. 

7Rinte bourd of ecantrol, California and the Orientul, June 19, 1520, pp. 9-10. 

The report of the Immigration Comission, vol. 39. 
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i brownish black, and the yellow or tan appearance of their skin Is losing: Its 
Carker pigment, while their stature gaining height tremendously and their 
Weight increasing proportionately... While there has been no sufficiently careful 
Study made so far to determine these remarkable changes which are taking 
Place in the Japanese children in America, such tendency is undeniably sup- 
Ported by the actual cases and facts. The racial difference, thus even if it tends 
to discourage a rapid amalgamation, by no nreans prevents even physienl assimi- 
lation, and the Japanese immigrants are in an exactly similar position to wny 
other European immigrant race in the possibility of their physical assimilation? 

The following two charts on the weights and heights of the Japanese children 
in Japan and America as compared with those off the American children have 
been drawn up under the following authorities: 

1. The American children. The figures have been based upon the welghing 
and mensuring test of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

2. The American-born Japanese children. The figures have been based upon 
the results of the investigation of the Japanese Educational Associntion of 
Anreriean, whose headquarters is in San Wrancisco. 

3 The Japanese children in Jupan. The figures have been based upon the 
Bette of investigation of the educational department of the city of Tokyo, 

apan. 

4. The figures are subject to slight correction, but in general they are rellahle 
and are vivid in bringing out the comparative weights and heights of the 
Japanese children born and raised in America and Japan, respectively. 


CULTURAT. ASSIMILATION AND AMERICAN-BORN JAPANESE, 


But the cultural assimilation of the Japanese in America is more illuminating 
and suggestive. First, tuke the American-born Japanese children and young 
people who even are alleged as nonassimilable. They are, it must he empha- 
sized with all possible weights, more American than Japanese In their ideus 
and ideals, their language and manners, their mode of thinking, and attitude 
toward life in general. They speak almost entirely In Iuglish in their daily 
conversations, so that the mothers often find it dificult to communicate with oO 
them fully unless they have ample command of English. 

When these native sons and daughters are taken back to Japan they never 
become inclined to remain there, not even for a short while, and Insist upon 
returning to their “home” in America. Having thus adopted the American oe 

: ideas nnd ideals, they will go to the fullest extent to Americanism. That this “3 
is true is undeniably proved and established, for example, by the eagerness i 
with which they have joined and are joining wherever there {s an opportunity ; ‘e 
the Boy Scouts of Aincrica, nnd the remarkable record which they have made, j .y 
despite numerous shortcomings in the actual achievement.’ During the last ai 
great war, furthermore, our American-born Japanese young men of ange were + ji 
enger to serve under the Stars and Stripes, and have admirably demonstrated i o 
that there rung a genuine Americanism in their blood. Indeed, I was an eye : & 
witness nt one of the memorable secnes of departure of one of the native sons $ 
enlisted. Several of his friends urged him to stand courageously on the battle- fi: 
ficld and to fight valiantly for America’s sake, In response the young soldier, 
with a smile typical of American optimisin, but with an attitude of a determined 
warrior, said, “It is a high honor for me that I ean go as the first American. 
born Japanese to fight for those lofty ideals for which the Stars and Stripes | 
are the symbol. I will do my very best. nnd when duty calls me I will lay 
down my life for the cause of humanity and democracy. I pledge I will bring 
no dishonor either to the land of my birth or to the country of my forefathers.” 


1 Vide accompanying Charts I and II. 

2I’or the physical assimilation of Japanese by intermarriage, see the section und. 
intermarriage. 

2 Vide ultra, p. 102, for further information of Boy Scouts, Moy. 5. 

4Soon after another soldier came In to bld mo farewell, and with a cheerful count 
nance xd, “To am exceedingly glad that To am going. Like my friend alrendy soone, 
will pledge myxe'f, soul and body. to fight for America's cause, IT owill de my duly, ev 
sucrificing my Jife under the Mag of the Stars and Stripes.” 

Mr. Masasuke Kobayashi, who was the secretury of the Den Do Dan and {fs now hendi 
the work for the Salvation Army on the Pacific const, fs the typical case of Americani 
tion of an Immigrant who came from Japan to this new environment. Mr. Nobayasht y 
horn in 1881 and educated In the village achool, Wlthout further eduention he ente: 
upon a business eareer in the business house of Mitui Buskan Kadkha by passing ec 
petitive examination of college grade in commerelal courses, Not satisfied with the tre 
ment that the company accorded to the employces who had no renular college trata 
he left the company and caine to America in 1902. Befyre he Jeft Japan he wan c 


CULTURAL ASSIMILATION AND JAPANESE DMMIGHANTS, 


Those Cheournging results are atso Crue among the grown-up Japanese resi- 
dents In California. lis amazingly appealing to note that (heir ideas and ideals, 
both socinI and cconomic, and political and cultural, have been greatly, If not 
completely, Changed, even to the point of “conversion.” A sense of brotherhvod 
and social equality and a rising spirit of democracy and Internatlonalism, which 
are rather foreign to the Japanese iden originally, are fast winning the hearts of 
our fellow countrymen in this State. Thus, contrary to the allegation often 
made, there is an undeniable tendency to nake America their permanent bone. 

This tide of encouraging tendency is gaining the ground so firmly that even 
those who return to the mother country with a determination to remnin there 
are tempted and found coming back, fully determined this time to make Amerien 
their permanent home, It fs not in any way o gross exaggeration to stite that 
over 80 per cent of the Japanese here to-day will find their graves in this coveted 
land of freedom and justiee. Another bright prospect is further evidenced by 
the surprisingly high aspiration and firm determination on the part of the 
Japanese parents to eduente their children in America, as Americans, useful for 
America’s future. 

Again, their mode of living, their attitude of thinking, and their er.tire life 
philosophy are being Americnnized so profoundly that to-day they find no diffi- 
culty in performing their new civic duties and observing the American legal 
system. Except, in rare enses, the observance of Sunday is part of their life, 
while the swect homes and that coveted spirit of optimism are no longer exclu- 
sively American institutions and beliefs. That they will go to the fullest extent 
for Americanism furthermore has been conclusively established by their uttitude 
during the Inst great war. We look back, indeed, with an unerasable pride upon 
those memornble days when the Japanese in this country stood up In concert 
with America’s hymn of democracy and contributed enormous sums in Liberty 
bonds," Red Cross membership,” and war saving stamps, thereby backing up the 


verted to Christianity and an ardent admirer of Uchimura Kanzo, the cditor of the Bible 
Scudy. In 1903 he went to Stanford University to pursue the work. Asa freshman he 
was told to gather some fuel for the club which was organized by the Japanese students 
in the university. As he was often punished for not bringing back any fuel by the upper 
classinen, he went out to the lots where new houses were being In process of construction 
and there gathered some pieces of wood In the night. When be was discovered by the 
owner of the lots he was chased out and not only he himself but the club was notified to 
move out Immediately. Whereupon the poor students had to find a shack fn Muyficld, 
about 2 miles fron Palo Ajto. While he was attending Standford University he was 
approached by an American woman, Miss WNatherine Kipp, a pzraduate of Stanford Uni- 
versity, who propcse’ to open a _ atudent lunch room with the capital furnished by Mr. 
Kabayashi. At that time Prof. Yost Invented an oil stove for the cooking purpose and 
it was tbe first thme that was instalicd in this kitchen where these inexperienced man- 
ugers started the work. The lunch was well patronized by the students, morcover, the 
generority of the management in feeding the students was such that it was discovered 
soon after that the more the place was patronized the more they were behinc, as far as 
their receipts were concerned. Within a few months they were tn compiete wreck and 
Mr. Kabayashi then Jeft Stanford and went to Salt Lake Clty and went to work in the. 
oflice of the Japanese American Industrial Co., which had just been organized in order 
to Introduce the Japanese workers in the sugar-beet industry in the States of Utah, 
Idaho, and Colorado. About that time be was brought in close contact with the Japancse 
liborers and their life problems and conditions, and decided to take up rel yious work 
among them and entered Westminster College, of Salt Lake City, aud graduating from 
the college, he married the Japanese girl who had been in St. uis with an American 
uisslonary, Miss Olive Blunt, in 1908. In 1911 he entered Den Do Dan and served 
ax seerctary until it went out of existence {n 1918. And upon returning to Japan in 
that year he decided to take up the work of the Salvation Army in this country, occupying 
the present post. 

The following is the approximute estimate of the amounts contributed to the United 
States war loans by ‘the Japanese in Callfornia: 


PiPst NOR oat cock cease tewate tendo ehescet ne ceaioetoweseeteuceeceses $250, 000 
RCCON (ORNs wt eee eeu ete weenie coucacanWaeee lec Geeneewoco le enue 280, 000 
Tt OOD ook tee eeka eae bauews ee ate eee nen eceeeeoen eau ee - 838, 000 
Fourth l0G0 coccecsenn coe sewcn tiedowe nest vobee oe oeesne eae ewee ts eeue 750, 000 
Pitt 1600s 205 oe eee ae ec benteansseanpebencceasee ce oee lca. 650, 000 

VOt@l joueess ee cecuearee seco a wees eedeuscusmecrcakdocea ese soeks 2, 768, 000 


The Ogures fluctuated much among the Japanese in the other parts of the United States. 
For example, the Japanese in Now York City contributed $1,689,550 apa the fifth loan 
campaiga. ‘The amount may not be too large, but per capita contribution Is large. Then, 
if wo remember the economie condition of the Japancse and the small value loans they 
have acouet in many cases, the number of Jupanese who participated in the drive is - 
Very large. 

7A very large percentage of Japancse in California have Joined the Ameriern Red Cross, 
aithough exact figures are not obtuinnble. The seeretarics of the local afiliated Japanese 
association have devoted their exclusive service for the drive during the Red Cross 
membership campaign and there were none who are members of the assoclition who at 
the same time are not members of the Red Cross. In Contro Casta County, for example, 
almont all Japanese families have become members of the Red Cross, Not only are they 
$1 wembers and $2 members but there are numerous life members amnons the Japanese, 
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forward march of the Stars and Stripes. For the Rev military service over- 
seas, the Japanese, despite the fact that they are not—In fact, they are not 
allowed to become—citizens of the United Stntes of American, volunteered in 
large numbers under the American colors. Indeed, L recall a Japanese graduate 
of the University of Southern Callfornia, a bright young man, who, rebust In 
health and strong in mind, realizing it his duty to fight for the country which 
gave him shelter and education from his boyhood, rushed to apply for voluntary 
service, though he had no citizenship right. To his grent disappointment, how- 
ever, his application was turned down. 


ASSIMILABILITY A RACIAL CHARACTERISTIC OF JAPANESE, 


This short survey convinces us that, raclally, the Japunese are as much 
assimilable as any other rnce. That the assimilubility 1s a component purt of 
the Japanese racial characteristics can be, in addition to the foregoing discus- 
sion, conclusively proven by the history of the rapid growth of modern Japan. 
Upon what else, if assimilabili{ty Is completely dented, can we buse our feasible 
explnnation of that remarkable growth and complete change, almost revolu- 
tionary, which took place within the last 50 years in Japan? The Japanese, 
indeed, huve always shown thnt they can and are willing to assimilate. Their 
high respect toward the western civilization and their sincere desire to adopt It 
have amply demonstrated by the fruits which they are reaping to-day. 


BARRIERS OF JAPANESE ASSIMILATION IN AMERICA. 


Yes, the Japanese nre assimilable; they have proven that they nre assimilable. 
Yet, it must be admitted that this process of assimilation nmong the Japanese in 
America has been very slow. But, after demonstrating that the Japanese ore 
assimilable, racially, the explanation of the slow process naturally winds itself 
up into a question: Who {fs to blame? Even if we admit that there are certain 
faults on our part, nevertheless, we are tempted to quote Mr. Gregory Mason, 
who answered the question recently in the following convincing language: 

“In my opinion, the Americans are mainly to blame for the fact that the 
Japanese element which comes to this country remains an unkneaded lump in 
the national dough.” * 

And why? Here I would like to call most impartial and high-minded atten- 
tion of the committee and the thinking Amerleans, who are interested in the 
Japanese problems In America, to an alinost neglected phase of the question 
ae eee namely, the barriers of all sorts in the way of sper assiml- 
ation 

Besides the existence of a bitter racial prejudice all around us, the Japanese 
are not allowed the privilege of becoming full citizens of the United States of 
America; thereby they are prevented from their development In many avenues. 
Among these the most noteworthy Js the California allen Innd law and the 
consequent laws which disallow Japanese to possess Jand unless they are citl- 
zens (what an frony!) and prohibit leasing of any land over three yeurs. 
Intermarriage {is also lerally prohibited to tuke place between the whites and 
the Japanese jn California. Added to these political and legul barriers, socinl 
prejudice is so firmly established that even discrimination in their residential 
districts is not altogether uncommon. Under these circumstances, can it 
justly and fairly be clahmed that the Japanese are nonassimiluble? Can any 
race be assimilated under these numcrous barriers of assimilation? These con- 
siderations, purticularly these established barriers of all sorts, certainly indi- 
cate that the positive assertion that the Japnnese are nonassimilauble carries 
with it un undeniable negutive assertion that America does not allow the 
Japanese to be assimilated. In other words, the question of assimilation in 
connection with the Japanese in America {8s based upon the raciul superiority 
of the Cauensians. It is not very fur from truth to state that it is their 
belief to assimilate all other races but not to be assimilated by others. Unless, 
then, equality of races and equality of opportunity are established, unless all 
the barriers of assimilation are melted awry, and unless the time element is 
given its full power of transformation. the question of assimilation can never 


be solved permanently. 


er 


4The Outlook, 123; 7,320, Juno 16, 1920. 
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JAPANESE WORTILTY TO BE ASSIMILATED. 


In conclusion it is well to ask a question and arrive at a feasible answer : 
Are the Japanese really undesirable people? Do they possess no plausible 
charaeteristies worthy of positive effort at assimilation in this country, espe- 
cially when they have proved that they are ussimilable?) Amassed in the serics 
of alarming allegations against the Japanese in California, particularly in con- 
nection with the charge of undesirability, it is an eneouraging fact to tind that 
even the leaders of the antlJapanese agitators admit this very po nut, namely, 
that the Japanese possess numerous worthy qualities. 

Mr. V. S. MeClatchy, for exumple, testitled before the House Committee on 
Imnmisration and Naturalization and described this point by the following 
words: “ ‘he Japanese is sober and industrious and I don't entirely agree with 
my friend Mr. Freeman. Te is generally law abiding. He has respect for his 
superiors and parents, und so far as police records go the c:tles don’t have 
trouble with Japanese. They will have troubles in matter of liquor, ete. 
possibly, but as to disturbances—-no; very rarely. They are very industrious. 
They work long hours for little pay when necessary, and they have absovlute 
cooperation, Now, the objections are that they don’t assimilate * * *#,'% 
But, having such good and worthy qualities and having above all demonstrated 
that they are assimilable, what other qualities are they lucking to be guod 
Ainerican citizens or immigrants? Senator James D. Phelan stated a similar 
absurdity In the following language: “We admire their (Japanese) industry 
and cleverness, but for that very reason, being a musterful people, they are more 
dangerous.” 7 And because “ the Chinese are not a masterful rnece and are far 
more tractable and are quite willing to work for wages,’* Senator Phelan 
prefers the Chinese in place of the Japanese! 

An editor of a powerful daily on the Pacific coast recently gathered courage 
enough to state the same thing from another angle: ‘“ The objection to Japanese 
immigration is not from any unfriendly feeling or any assumption of ‘superi- 
ority.’ The fact seems to be that the Japanese adhere to an ability and willing- 
ness to do hard work which the: American race has lost, so they are tov 
dungerous to be udmitted.”* What a paradox! It is not necessary to add any 
further word as to the good qualities of Japanese iinmigrauts, even ff there are 
numerous other yet more plausible points. And in the face of all these very 
Statements made by the anti-Japanese agitators, the charge of undesirability 
of Japanese immigrants crumbles down, for the Japunese possess good quali- 
ties which even “the American race hus lost,” and they have shown that they 
are assimilable. Why not tuke a positive step in assimilating them? Why not 
nake them a worthy member of the United States of America and transform 
then into a valuable asset instead of mistreating and persecuting trem? Let 
rationnHsm have its own in place of fragile sentimentalisin. 


Section [X.—INTERMARRIAGE, 


Closely connected with the question of assimilation is the question of inter- 
marriage, which is equally misinterpreted and gravely misunderstood. It {fs 
an almost unanimous charge that the Japanese do not intermarry. Here ugain, 
discarding the dogmatic phase, we need more practical analysis of this delicate 
question, 80 that any allegation shall or shall not have proper justification. 


ASSIMILATION POSSIBLE WITHOUT INTERMARRIAQGE. 


In the first place, we must define the clear relation between intermarriage and 
assimilation, ‘Phere is, beyond arguments, an innate relationship between thein, 
for intermarriage between the races follows upon fairly complete assimilation, 
and otherwise it furnishes a most reHable and unmistakable path to assimila- 
lion, The union thus formead, provided the attendant circumstances are favor- 
able, would become a strong factor in assimilating even others. However, it is 
of grave importance to bear in mind that assimilation is possible without 
lntermarringe, Such is the cuse, fur example, with the majority of the Japunese 
students in America. Necessarily, to argue that the Japanese are nonassimilable 
beenuse they do not intermarry is purely an {logical procedure. ns well as an 
expression of shallow analysis. 


Tearing rept., December, i pp. 252-253, 

¥llearing rept., 1919, p. 18 

a Thia, yp, LOG, 

‘The San Francisco Chronicle, July 20, 1920; “ Logged-off lands,” an editorial. 
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INTERMARRIAGE A BIOLOUICAL POSSIBILITY, 


Biologically speaking, the intermarriage between Japanese and whites is more 
than a possibility. This enn be conclusively proven by the result shown in the 
already executed cases of intermarringes. In the Eastern States «2 majority of 
the Japanese marriages is intermarringe, while even in the Western and Pacilie 
Stites there are numerous similar cases. The result of these marriages show 
that their progeny is not inferior, as {s often alleged. Their offspring, morcover, 
is more American than Japanese in every respect, and their development is nor- 
inal or even favorable as compared with the ordinary interracial marriages. 


SOCIAL BARRIERS ON INTERMARRIAGE. 


Sociologically speaking, the question of intermarriage between the Jupanese 
and Americans assumes direct reference to the restrictions placed upon and 
the general social attitude toward the institution of intermarriage. ‘The fact that 
there have been so few cases of intermarriage and so far between on the 
Pacific coast is due mainly to the nttitude of both peoples* in the matter of 
miarriuge, resulting in legislative restrictions on the part of the Americans 
toward the parties contracting such marriages. Thus, where such hostile restric- 
tions and adverse social attitude are not developed on the part of the Americans 
the intermarriage will take place more frequently between the Japanese and the 
whites, nas is evidenced by numerous intermurriages found in the region east 
of the Mississippi River. In Chicago more intermarriage hus taken place among 
the Japanese than marriage between the Japanese, while this proportion is 
larger in New York City. Add to these hostile factors the denial to the Jupanese 
of the naturalization right in America, makes us to have further deep water in 
the gulf on intermarriage, so far as the Japancse are concerned. 
Therefore, the lack of intermarriage is due principally to the socfal restric- 
tions placed by the older seitlers upon the newcomers rather than to the innate 
characteristics or the attitude developed by the newcomers on the question. 
Naturally the fallacy that intermarriage between the Japanese and the Amer- 
icans is impossible, either from the physical or biological point of view, or from 
that of sociological arguments, is self-evident and obvious. It is a question of { 
the attitude of the people directly concerned, and through social expediency will : 
solve itself when all the legal and social barriers are reduced to ashes and when } 


both people stand face to face on an equal basis and understand each other > 
better. . 

Moreover, I would like to appeal for a fnirer attitude in treating the question J 
of intermarriage in connection with that of the immigration. The question “i 
of marriuge, and therefore that of intermarriage also, is purely and funda- “ec 
mentally a personal, not group, affair, We can not stop intermarriage hy talk- lh. 


ing against it, unless the procedure is anything INMegal. It is also no more than aj 
a natural thing that matrimonial affinity should exist between the pcople of the iy 
sume races and among the same hinguage groups. We hear so much about the oO 
Japanese who do not intermmrry, but the same thing Is true of the other races. hy 
Among the Europeans coinmon murringe is among the Same Janguage groups, 1 
nnd that is even true among their immigrants in America, at least during their ¢ 
first generation, And yet we do not hear much opposition as to the marrhises } 
between the Tinglish and the Ienglish, the Spanish and the Spanish, the Greek 
and the Greek, ete. It is an utter Injustice to consider the marriage question 
discriminately aguinst the Jupanese and say that the Japunese marry only the 
Japanese, It is more so when they discriminate to condemn intermarriage be- 
tween the Japanese and the white us such and to arouse Japanese antipathy 


IQ 
against the whites. And besides, the question of marriage {is altogether foreizn Fy): 
to the question of immigration, for the question of intermarriage, to repeat, is : 
purely and fundamentally a personal one and the group can not determine the 
will of the contracting parties, I sincerely hope that the whole problem will} 4, 
receive more justifinble treatment and that the question of Immigration will notf },é 
be hampered by the cunbiguous question of intermarriage. 1 
it 
* SECTION X.—AMERICANIZATION OF THE JAPANESE. ty" | 

t 
The opinion which prevailed among the anti-Japnnese agitators during th Hi 
investigation of the congressional Committee on Immigration and Nuturalizg ae it 


1This attitude on the part of the Japanese in this country fn not so marked nof yi i 
hostiic as among the Americans, and when the social and rneiat restrictions are ralicg - 
it will solve itself harmoniously, | : 

» 
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tion was that the Japanese in America can not be naturalized. On this eround, 
unfortunately, the Japanese who have been admitted here legally and pursued 
their life works and even contributed their share in building up this Common- 
wealth Jinve not been permitted, though actually qualified in every respect to 
be ndmitted to the full membership of the American community. On the other 
hand, however, the Japanese in this country have attempted to curry out the 
work of Americanization of their own group by establishing various agencies, 
schools, religious orgnnizations, and social Institutions, often cooperating with 
the kindred American organizations. Thus, when we examine the facts now 
obtainable in regard to the work of Americanization among the Jap nese in this 
country, the assertion of the agitators that the Japanese here always remain 
Japanese {s shown to be entirely erroneous in every respect except in their 
physical characteristics, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AS CENTER OF AMERICANIZATION, 


In the early days (he Christian missions were the only centers of vhe Japanese 
socially and industrially, as well as spiritually” At that thne most of the 
incoming young men identified themselves with the missions in order ty learn 
the English language and to find their work, while many came to the Christian 
workers to serve them as interpreters in their transactions with the Americans, 

Sinee these missions were established by the American churches, the American 
Christians naturally came in contact with the Japanese who flocked to these 
organizations, and the process of Aincricanization began under the reof of 
Christinn communities and at the foot of the Master who taguht the brother- 
hood of men. 

With this listorical background, the missions are still contributing their 
part in Americanization works In the form of the mission schools. These mis- 
sion schools devote their full capacity for teaching English and other subjects 
relating to the American life in order to qualify the mature Japarese students 
to enter college, high schools, or even the grammar schools, and others for their 
community service and works. This scheme has proved to be very helpful, 
especially to the new comers, and'has contributed a distinct and splendid part 
in Americanizing them.’ | 

Closely connected with these mission schools in Its objectives there are 
numerous private Instructors In English, both Japanese and American, all over 
the State. Their duty is to foster the learning of English among the Japanese, 
und they devote their sole attention to the work of preparing the Japanese who 
are nuable to aitend any school to become familar with English conversation, 
as well as reading and writing it." 


1Seventh Annnal Report of the Den Do Dian, or the Japanese Interdenominational 
Bonrd of Missions, 1918, p. 5. 

3A typleal dilustration of these mission schools is the Anglo-Japanese school estnb- 
Ushed and conducted by the Jupanese Methodist Episcopal Church, of San Francisco, 
Calif. For the last two decades and over this Institution mude its best effort in) edn- 
cating the Japanese in the Ingllsh language and Amerlean ways and fdeals. At present 
the school Is organized with cight classes of 120 students, who are taught by six Ameri- 
can teachers and two Japancse during the day. In the night school there are about 60 
Ktudents, About one-fourth of these students are women and the remaining oumber is 
mostly young men who recently arrived from Japan, ‘Those who attend froin the primary 
Erade would stay four years in the day school and with the certificate of the sehool will 
be ndmitted to the elty high school, ‘he school holds 2-hour sessions a dny for five days 
in a week ino courses of American history and geography, English grammar, and Htera- 
ture, la @lementiary classes they use “ English for Foreigners " as thelr textbooks, On 
Friday they have devotional excreises for half an hour, Among the attendants are found 
sone praduates of Japanese middie schools and even a few college men, There are even 
In San Francisco several other schools of similar ebaracter, such as the Japanese Re- 
formed Church School, the Morning Star Institute (Catholic Mission Sehoal), and Budd- 
hist Mission Sehool. These sehools are taught by the varying number of instructors und 
attended by Guctuating numbee of students but always with a similar purpose and plan, 
Vhin situation is true in other places besides San I*ruancisco. 

7Qne Japanese who gives private lessons in English in San Francisco enrolled an 
avernye of nbout 140 students a year for the last 13 years. Included in this number he 
has about 50 women who are taking the lessons for the last two or three years. When 
boys are young, he encourages them to attend the public sehools as soon as they are 
nble to understand the langunge. ‘Through bis instruction, he eluirned, four boys gradu- 
ated) from American colleges and a few attended high schools. Another teacher fn 
Knglish ts un American Indy who has a large number of Japnnese for priva e Instruction, 
She has an average of ubout clght lesson a day through five days a week, with three 
evening lessons besides. The pumber of students in her classes during a month averaves 
1m during the yeur. Formerly the students were mostly men but now a large number 
of women are studying the lessons. It is sald that her inconie from the fees amvuunt to 
neurly $200 a month, 
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JAPANESE KINDERGARTEN AND AMERICANIZATION, 


Besides these mission schools and private instructors {ny Mnelish there are 
numerous kindergartens for the Japanese children all over the State. These 
kindergartens, as far as it is possible, employ American teachers for teaching 
English to the children, whose age group ranges from 8 to 6 yenrs. ‘Lis 
situation is more illuminating fn such a large city as San Francisco, where 
there are three Japanese private kindergartens each employing an American 
teacher, AS soon as the children reach the regular school age they are sent 
to the city publie schools where, because of their training in the kinderenrten, 
they study under the American teachers without dilhiculty in understanding 
the language or expressing it. When we consider the present ineffectiveness 
and insulliciency of the Innglish language as used in many Japanese homes, this 
simple preparatory work in language, side by side with the rezular kindergarten 
work, is a greut step in Americanization of the Japanese children, 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS AND AMERICANIZATION, 


The Young Men's Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of San Francisco, have done much for the Japanese group in the 
city to bring them into closer contact with the Americans. Both nassuctations 
employ full-time secretaries for the Japanese and maintain the headquarters 
for them with facilities for social and cultural activities. The Americanization 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association cooperated with the Japa- 
nese secretary of the association in establishing Inglish classes, conducting the 
Christian citizens’ training club for boys, and sending the English tenchers to the 
Japanese groups.’ The American secretary is responsible for organizing Jnapa- 
nese high-school girls’ club, besides numerous services rendered for the Japa- 
nese women. The result of these works is quite enlightening to the Americans, 
particularly with regard to the virtues of the Japanese groups.” “The Interna- 


1The Young Men's Christian Association of San Francisco maintained a seeretary for 
Americonization among the foreign group under the direction of the secretary in coopera- 
tion with the Japanese secretary of the association with his two ussistants. Under their 
direction two English classes were established during the year 1919 with the attendance 
aM 8 and 6 averuge a year and reaching out to JO to 40 students. Two Amcricans led the 
classes. 

Besides the Engifsh classcs there are soctal and Jecture hours arranged with the group. 
For the work directly connected with Aierleanization work is the Christian Citizens’ 
Training Club of the boys of 12 to 15 years of are, numbering about 40. The work Js 
carried on the basis of intellectual, devotional, pi and service ideal. The leader of 
the prep gives frequent talks on Lincoln, Washington, and Roosevelt, using the manual 
for Jeaders prepared by the Associnted Press, of New York, subtitled ‘A Program of 
Christlan Cidgenship Training for Boys of 12 to 14 years of age.”” ‘These boys are all 
in the publie schools, . The ldea that the Japanese leaders bad in organizing such work 
was to educate the children on the basis of Christian principle. “The attitude toward 
the American fastitations,” eommented the secretary, who has made so much contact 
with the lenders and boys tn this work amony the Japanese, “ was all scrions and eager 
to learn any thing which is highest and best. The Japanese are the best and_ hardest 
working prople in order to obtaln the best in American Ife of any nationalities I had in 
this work,” 

The secretary was instrumental in securing some Iinglish teachers and organizing 
classes in the Japanese Reformed Church English School and also at the two shops. One 
was by the invitation of the Japanese-Americnn, the dally newspaper of the city, at 
their printing establishment, and the other was at the Mercuray Laundry, on Turk Sireet, 
San I*rancisco, Calif. In both cases the teachers are patd by the proprictors of the 
establishments nnd the men in the shops came into the classes and learned the language. 

At the Amerlcan-Japanese 15 men attended the classy and at the Juundry from 12 tu 
15 men attended the class. : 

2There are five Japanese centers of the Young Women’s Christian Association fn Cull- 
fornia and Hawatl, namely, in Sau branetsco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Fresno, and Tono- 
Julu. ‘hese centers are under the direction of the so-called International fustitule of 
the local nssociation, Besides these centers there are other groups under the dircetion 
of the secretary at Marysville, San Matco, and other Jocalitics. 

Such centers matntain dormitory facilities, cmmployment devartment, English and cook: 
ing classes; publish the monthly bulletin for the Information of the work umony the 
Japanese, In connection with cooking cinss, the board of cducation of Los Angeles 
opened one of the public rchoula for the center and the Japancse women are Inviled tu 
use tho facilities of the school, particularly the domestie selence work and household 
mianuvement, ‘Lhe Japanese secretaries employed fur the work are practically all college 

arnduates—-one of them is the graduate of Oberlin College, another fs a graduate of the 
lufversity of Wasbington, another hus taken some work In Columnbla University, all of 
them ure enpnble of fnterpreting Amerlean fe to the newly arrived Jupanese, whose 
wental attitude is all in chaos because of the environmental changes of such an abrupt 
pature. Thao organization of the home fe Is quite ditfercut and it iss udimosl Jaa possible 
to a2 Japanese woman, no matter how well educated she may be, fo wiljunt berselh tu Uh 
environment without being brought In contact with the American ways and Te 
Mfe here. The secretarics ure Jargely Instrumental in bertdging @hese gape in ume tle 
and social Intercourse between their country woinecn and the Anicricans, 
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tional Pnstitute for Foreizn-Born Women of the Young Women's Cheistion Asso- 
ciation has done much toward the Americanization of the Japanese women ws.” 

In all these works these fnstitutions place emphasis on finding the eontawece 
points with the foreign groups and the older settlers of the soil by giving such 
opportunity for the forelgu-born elements for participating in varlous activities, 
social, religious, and cultural, Their emphasis Js on the complete Amevienniza- 
(ion process of the foreign-born und the children of the foreign-born purents. 

In other religious orgauizutions, besides the ordinary Japanese churches where 
a good deal of Americanization work is being carried on through the intimate 
connection with the American workers, I may mention two institutions specially 
which have directly or indirectly attempted to Americanize tke Japanese 
through socinl work and to clevate thelr moral ideas. The one is the Den Do 
Dan, or the Japanese Interdenominational Board of Missions* and the other 
the Japanese Salvation Army on the Pacifie coast.® 


— 


lit ts Interesting to note the workings of the institute In San Franclseo under the 
direetorship of Mrs. Conklin, as they are illustrative of the Americanization work, 
projects, and result, This institute Is the hendquarters of the work among the foreign 
xroups Which maintain thelr own ccaters. Such groups are Italian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Grecks, and Russions. Tor each group there is a secretary or two, usually one visiting 
secretiry to the forcizn-women group. Thus the institute comes into an intimate contact 
with the home life of the women In the group. 

Besides mnintaining educational and social work, the secretaries of the foreign groups 
work on the cases of certain dlsorganized familles. 

Vor the Japanese center the ednentional work is carried on in teaching En;lish to nine 
classes with enroliment registered at GO. The number of classes per month averages 25. 
The familles visited und assisted by the secretary were 117 in the cnlendar year of 1919. 
The most of the women in the classes are recent arrivals, with a few exceptions, who 
ure ndvanced In thelr English studies. Besides the textbooks used, the method of teach- 
ing English fs very practical. A teacher might visit a store wilh the students to do 
shopping, or got the post office and buy some stamps. Even in classes the teacher may 
ive some practical sugyestions in ca)iing the fire department in ense of a fire and ealling 
the doctor in case of emergency. Sometimes such teaching takes to the dining-room 
etiquette—-sending out invitations and receiving the guests. preparing the meals, and 
watting on them and entertaining them, all done by the women under the direction and 
Instruction of the tencher. The invited guests are both American and Japanese. 

On the social side there is the High School Girls’ Reserve Corps. At present «here are 18 
girls in the elub, They are instrumental in bringing thelr groip to the other inter- 
national groups as well as to the American group in many occasions, Some of the girls 
in this group went to the high-school girls’ conference at Asilomar, which was held on 
June 25—July 8, together with eight Jnpanese girls who attended from other districts. 
It is reported that the tetal attendance to the conference was about 800 all told. The sec- 
retary who ts In charge of the institute center for the Japanese looks after the employ- 
ment situation for the Japanese women and the follow-up work for the newcomers to 
this country by visiting the homes and directing the work If necessary. Also she keeps 
closer contact with the Japanese churches for the work among the women. 

In all these phases of work the secrécary works with the oflicers of the other centers 
and administrative officers of the institute in planning out the work and directing it. 

“One difliculty we met,” commented the executive hend of the fnstitnute, “was that 
We nre unable to extend our much-needed work among the Japanese women on account 
of the difficulty in securing an adequate quarter for the Japanese center. The fund has 
been raised pnartially by the Japanese contribution, amounting to several thousand 
dollars, which is not quite suMcicnt to construct a new building. At the sare time we 
met some alfticulty in renting a larger hause beeause of some aR peta on tie part of 
American owners whom we approached. There ts this combined diMeulty which 1s very 
much in our way of meeting the pressing problerns among the Japanese, espec.ally when 
they rench this country alone and have no friendly hund to greet them. This is particu- 
lacly true with the Japanese women. who would seldom go to the hotel alone at home.” 

Ou the question of Aimericanization of the Japanese women, she further stated that the 
Japanese women are very cager to leurn the Amertean ways, they are intelligent and 
very plensant to meet with and work with for the common problem of the elevation of 
Womanhood wherever they come, 

During the war the Japanese women took an active part In Liberty Jonn campaigns, 
at ‘preparedness parade,” ete. and particularly in the Red Cross drive. 

2This bourd was orennized in JOU in order to “mect new demands of the time in 
sending evangellsts to every nook and corner of the western part of the Unlted States 
aud propagate the Gospel among the scaitercd population, and fo bring all cf the de- 
nominations Into more cempnact cooperation and to promote more efficient socfil service 
for the Japanese.’ Therefore {it 18 obvious that in order to survey the field in the 
religious work it will be more fitting to examine the work carried on by this boird. For 
the board, the secretary, Nasasuke Kobayashi, had devoted his entire time and resources 
at command to earry on this work, The territory that was covered by the board was 
the entire Pacifie const, and, in fact, the entire church work among the Japanese wesr of 
the Mississippt River. The remarkable thing In this undertaking was that it was sup- 
ported by the non-Christians to the extent of 85 per cent of its entire expenditure, among 
them being farmers in the remote districts of the country. 

The motive in organizing the board was to uplift. the Japnnese in this nny by 
Christinnizing them, as the result of the antialien lnnd Jegtalation nazgitation of tir State 
wis Just begun. The Japanese leaders saw in this problem the fundamental solution in 
Christtonizing the Japanese settlers in this country. In this work the bonrd waa sie- 
cessful in reaching our Japanese all over the country with the message of Christ for 
the right Hving in accordance with the principle promulgated by Him. 

* tn social work It has done a wonderful work In liunuching the antizambling campaign 
In Rtockton and Sacramento. Besides thig work the ariny maintains rescue houses nnd 
re homey for tho disabled and aged. Other works are the same as among the 
ANICTICOANA, 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND AMERICANIZATION. 


According to the investigation made by Mr. Koshiro Unoura, student nt the 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Callif., there were 42 Christinn Sunday 
schools in 1919, employing 179 teachers, 37 of which number are Americans. 
In these sehools there were 1,549 children and 97 adults. The number of boys 
is 634 and that of the girls, 607. Out of 42 schools, 15 use the Japanese lan- 
guige and 7 English and the rest use both languages. Practically all agreed 
that the Japanese language is more adptble to those pupils below the public- 
school age and the English to those above the public-school age. While many of 
them need a great deal of iinprovement, it has undoubtedly performed a distinct 
part in the work of Americanization in inculcating in the children the religious 
ideals of American people. 


THE JAPANESE BOY SCOUT TROOPS, 


Another agency that is contributing toward Americanization of Japunese 


who were born here may be mentioned, namely, the Japanese Boy Scout troops 
In this State. In San Francisco Troop 12 consists of the Japanese boys under 
the scout master, Mr. Yoshizo Sano, who was the original organizer of the 
troop in 1915, before the present council of the Boy Scouts of San Francisco 
was established. Mr. Sano is perhaps the only scout master in the city who 
holds that distinction even though he is still an unnaturalized citizen of this 
country. The present honor comes to him since he is one of the two scout 
masters of the original troops of the city. The present troop consists of 25 
boys, who are all American born. According to Mr. Sano the troop took about 
20 hikes in 1919, nnd spent 12 days in a summer training camp. -Among the 
activities performed during the pust year there may be mentioned rendering 
the first aid in numerous aceldents, securing Liberty bond subscriptions, plant- 
ing and caring for war gardens, securing Red Cross memberships, ushering 
at the meeting at the civic auditorium. acting as guide to the Jupanese traite 
ing ship, distributing pledge cards and posters for food conservation committee, 
acting as inessengers and assisting in office work at the headquarters of the 
Red Cross Society, participating in the Liberty day drive, assisting the sale of 
thrift stamps, and numerous other activities. 

Alameda Troop, No. 7, Boy Scouts of America, was organized In 1917 with 
9 boys und graduaily Incrensed to 18, with the total enrollment of every avall- 
able boy for the Jépanese group in that district. This troop is connected with 
the Japanese Methodist Mpiscopnl Church South, 2311 Buena Vista Avenue, 
Alaumedu, Calif. The troop received a pennant won tn an athletic contest in 
Which seven other troops composed of boys of the white race contested. Also 
2 silver cup won from the Japanese Boy Scout Troop of San Francisco, by 
virtue of being victorious in two out of three annual athletic contests at the 
Stadium, Golden Gate Park. Each of these contests included 14 events. Four 
of these boys are proud posscssors of medals bestowed by the United States 
Government for the sale of Liberty bonds. There are also Japnnese troops 
in Sneramento, Watsonville, und Los Angeles. Plans of organizing other 
Japanese troops are also nfoot in other cithes of the State. The work which 
was carricd on by the troop was similar to that of Sun Francisco troop. 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS AND PERIODICAT.S. 


The importance of English publications for Americanization of forelgn groups 
1s recognized, but at present the only periodical that is published by the Japu- 
hese in English language ig the Japan Review, the students’ organ, which is 
Published monthly in Chiengo, It devotes its pages to the promotion of better 
understanding between this country and Jupan. Other periodicals which carry 
Partial English publications are the Japanese-Amerienn, the daily pauper pub- 
lished in San Francisco, and the New York Commercial Weekly, published in 
that city twice a week. The former prints an English page once un week with 
editorial comments, and other sundry matters, and the Jatter devotes a page 
or two for the commercial news of the Orient, 


AN APPEAL FOR AMERICAN COOPERATION IN AMERICANIZATION, 


Throughout the history of Jnpanese immigration to Amerlen It js very 
Naturn] that they had to face dificult problems to cbe:solved. CThetr fullure 
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and shortcomings are many, but at the present moment the Japanese in this 
country are at heart for the Americanization of the immigrant group and their 
second generation as completely ag possible. In this effort they are only active 
in such work among tle individual members of the group, but through their 
institutional effort they are attempting to effect the work. This is evident 
when we find that a large number of adult Japanese are tiking private 
Engiish lessons at somewhat an expensive rate. As for the younger children, 
the parents attempt to teach the English language even before they enter the 
public school, so that they may be able to progress with the American children 
norinally. 

AS fur as the Americanization work among the Japanese is concerned, no 
voluntary effort except among religious groups and organizations has been yet 
made on the part of the Americans, In spite of all the difficulties and preju- 
dices, the Jupanese are exerting their utmost effort in learning the lnnguage 
und ways of the Amcrican people and in grasping the ideals and institutions 
of Ainerica. In reward for all this the Japanese are still far isoluted from the 
American society and still charged that they do not assimilate and Americanize. 
It is sincerely and heartlly to be hoped that such charges shull not be made 
until after the Americans have positively and voluntarily practiced the Ameri- 
cunization works among the Japanese, and we have cooperuted with them, and 
not until all such efforts have proven a perfect failure. 


SECTION XI.—JAPANESE CITIZENSHIP. 


“Once a Jnpanese, always a Japanese”; such is the much-prized allegation 
freely made use of by the anti-Japanese agitators, especially to bar the Japanese 
froin holding the full citizenship rights in America and even to tenninate their 
future iminigration entirely. Some go even so far as to state that Japan does 
not permit her citizens to expatriate themselves, and that she has never given 
conscnt to renounce allegiance to the Mikado. That the Japanese are not 
always Japanese, and that they are as much assimilble ns any other race has 
been discussed at full length in the previous section. In this section, therefore, 
it is only necessary to point out the fallacy of the foregoing allegation more or 
less from the legal point of view. 


EXPATRIATION OF JAPANESE ABROAD. 


The allegntlon that Japan would not allow her subjects abroad to be expatri- 
nted and to be absolved from allegiance to their Emperor has no ground whut- 
svever to-day. This point is more than proved by the following extracts from 
the Law of Nationality, which was amended in 1916 and whieh is now in full 
force in Japan: 

“Arr. 18. When a Japanese by becoming the wife of a foreigner has acquired 
the husbund’s nationality, then such Japanese loses (her) Japanese nationality.” 

“ArT, 20, A person who has voluntarily acquired a foreign nationality loses 
Japanese nationality. 

“Art. 20 nis. In cnse a Japanese subject who has acquired forcign nationality 
by reason of his or her birth in a foreign country has domicile in that country, 
he or she may be exputriated with the permission of the minister of state for 
home affairs. 

“The application for the permission referred to in the preceding naragraph 
shull be made by the legul representative In case the person to be expatriated {s 
younger than 15 years of age. If the person in question is a minor above 15 
years of age, or a person adjudged ineompetent, the application can only be 
innde with the consent of his or her legal representative or guardian. ; 

“A stepfather, a stepmother, a legal mother, or a guardian may not make the 
auppliention or give the consent prescribed in the preceding paragraph without 
the consent of the family council. 

“A nerson who has been expatriated loses Japnnese nationality.” 

“Art. 23. A Japanese child who, through legal procedure, has acquired a for- 
elen nationality, loses Japanese nationality. 

“Arr. 2-4. A male above the full age of 17 or more does not lose Japancse 
mutlonality under the provisions ef the preceding six articles, untll he shall have 

vrved In the army, navy, or otherwise he has no obligation thereto.” 

a te Nt ne ee, 
*V. M. McClatchy In the Sacramento Bee, July 26, 1920, 
——o——t 
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These provisions, particularly the article 20 bis., entirely clarify the situa- 
tion, Japan allows her subjects to be expatriated; she alluws her male 
Japanese subject, contrary to oft-quoted allegation, to be expatriuted before he 
attuins the age of 17. } 

‘o repeat, the Japanese Law of Nationality, it is true, rests upon the prin- 
ciple that a Japanese soldicr may not cease to be one by expatriating himself, 
But it equally clearly provides “that a,Japanese boy who has ncquired a for- 
eign nationality by reason of his birth in the territories of such country, pro- 
vided he has domicile in that country, may divest himself of the Japanese 
natonulity if his father or other parental authority tukes the necessary steps 
for him before he is 15; or if he has attained the age of 15 he may tuke the 
same step, with the consent of his father or perental authority, until he attains 
the age of 17.”* In short, the present Law of Nationality in force in Japan 
positively permits the expnatriation of Japanese boys and girls born In any of 
the States of the American Union before he is 17, or at the latest before he ts 17, 

Under these regulations not only the expatriation Is possible but the pro- 
eedure of such action has been alrendy promulgated. Thus, any Americun-born 
Japanese can apply for and obtain an expatriation permit, within the limit of 
the Japnnese Law of Nationality, when the following data are furnished with 
the application: . 

1. Application for the expatriation according to the formula provided for the 
purpose. Declaration of losing nationality: Original address, address of domi- 
cile, name in full, reason why he or she has acquired the nationality of other 
I hereby report the fact that I have lost the nationality of Japan on 

Lorn in Aluerica suflicient reuson ; date; 
To the hume 


country. 
account of the above-stated reason. 
proof, birth certiticate; signature and seal; date of birth. 
minister. 


2. Applicant’s Japanese family record. 
3. Official certificate of birth from the local authority of the place where the 


applicant was born. (This applies to such a case as the native-born Jupanese 


in America.) 
4. Report or certificate, comprising: 
(@) Data as to the applicant’s visit in Japan after birth, if any: How many 


times? When? How long in each case? 
(bv) Data upon which the applicant’s parent began to live in the country 
where the applicant was born. Also names of the relatives living together, 


if any. 
AMERICAN-BORN JAPANESE AND DUAL NATIONALITY, 


An American-born Japanese is a citizen jure soll of the United Stateg of 
America under the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. At the same time, he is a citizen of Jupan jure sanguinis under the 
Japanese Law of Nationality.*. Thus arose the much troubled question of dual 
nationality or citizenship, otherwise known as double allegiance. Thus also 
arose the oft-repeated charge that u Japanese is always a Japanese wherever he 
is born, Although it fs not necessary here to go into any detailed technical dis- 
cussion of the subject, it is of great importance to point out the general atti- 
tude of the Japanese In America toward the question of dual natonality, to- 
gether with the true interpretation of the practice us it Is curried on nmong 
the Japanese, in order to clearly understand the greutly misunderstood subject. 
.+ In the first place it must be understood that the question of dual nutionnulity 
is raised not only in the case of the Amerieun-born Japanese. It is raised alse 
in the case of the American-born Europeans. The French Civil Code, for ex- 
ample, provides that “every person born of a Frenchman fn France or abroad ” 
isa Frenchman. The Germun Nationality Law adopted on July 23, 1913, says! 
“Gerinan citizenship, secured from the competent authorities of his home State 
the written permission to retain his orlginal citizenship.” Mus it is a matter of 


injustice to place upon the American-born Japanese alone the burden of dul | 


hationality, Why not treat all races equally and not emphasize one race? 
It is always alleged in this connection that Japan never desires her subjects to 
be €xputrinted and controls even the American-born Japanese through the In 


tw we ee ge ee 


‘This authoritative summary is quoted from Dr. T. Miynoka, a most wmlnont member 
of the Tokyo bar and the secretary of the Jupun Peace Soelety. 
"A child is a Jupancse, (f bis or ber father Is a Japanese at the time wf hin or her 


birth.” Civil Code 111, G6. |... 
*Chyil Code, urt. vil, see. 1. | 
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stitution of double nattonality. The fallacy of this assertion has been conclu- 
sively proven in this preecding section when the present laws governing the 
expatriition in dapaa has been dtseussed at length. It only remains t¢ show how 
the Japanese residents in America are acting on this question, 


EXPATRIA1ION OF AMEKICAN-BORN JAPANESE ENCOURAGED, 


A glance ut the Institution of dual nationality convinces one of its awkward 
nature and troublesome result. The Japanese residents in Americnr have been, 
und are always, cognizant of this very result and our association has been ever 
wide-awake to ecneourage the termination of dual nationality among the Japan- 
ese in America. AS eurly as 1915, the general conference of the Jupunese associa- 
tions on the Pacitie coast * took the initiative fn solving the question by resolv- 
ing to encournge the jure soll allegiance to America nnong the American-born 
Japanese and to take the necessary means to facilitute the realization of that 
end. Lately, we have had numerous responses in favor of the idea, actually 
trunslated into nection by avoiding registration as Japanese, and the Jnpnuese 
are beginning to take More consclentious stand on the Issne, entirely contrary 
to the allegation often made that the Japanese are always Japanese and they, 
even the American-born, do not renounce Japanese citizenship. Thus again 
at the general conference of the above-mentioned bodics assembled in San 
Francisco, June 24-26, 1920, it was resolved that the association represented at 
the conference should use every possible influence, through all hardships and 
obstacles, to abolish the tendency among the Japanese who are born in America 
to hold dual nationality and to adopt the policy of following one citizenship— 
the American, It was further resolved that all of our fellow Japanese be in- 
structed to that effect and every local Japanese association be pledged to carry 


out the resolution thus adopted. 


DUAL NATIONALITY AND TITE JAPANESE-—-WHY? 


Just before leaving this subject, it is {important to note a few reasons Indi- 
cating why the Japanese have a tendency to keep up dual nationality. The 
Jnpunese in America have shown their assimilabitity and would gladly have 
brought up their children only as American citizens if it wasn’t for the.exIist- 
ence of bitter prejudices, both social nnd racial. Moreover, they are denied the 
right of naturalization and compelled to withstand all sorts of limitations and 
restrictions, if not discriminations. If their children were to be brought up 
only as American citizens, their families were.to be divided up into two nation- 
alities, for no inatter what the desires of the parent may be, they can not 
become Ainerican citizens themselves, The dilemma is obvious and inore fnrr- 
reaching than as it appears at first thought. Under these circumstances the 
Jupanese alone are not to be blnmed, and they must be sympathized with in 
heir original desire, though waning to-day, of going back to Japan to live the 
remainder of their lives and of registering their children to mect that situation. 
Thus, with a tendency toward permanent settlement, despite all sorts of preju- 
dices and legal hundicaps, they are gradually adopting single citizenship. It is 
under the sthuulus of all these barriers that In spite of the existing Jaws and 
awaking tendency toward the single citizenship the majority of the Japanese 
horn in Americn in the past have been holding double nationality. It has been 
the necessury result of the social environment. 

It is my belief, then, that the Japnnese Government fs willing to cooperate in 
terminating dual nationality with her Inw of nationality, which permits expa- 
trintion to a considerubie extent. The Japanese in Aimerica have shown their 
Willingness to adopt single citizenship despite all sorts of Hmitations, restric. 
(lous, prejudices, and inconveniences. Tt only remains for the American Gov- 
ernment to do {ts part in solving the situation by extending the right of nat- 
uralization to Japanese, so that there shall be no more dilemma among the 
Jupunese in bringing up thelr children who are born In America, 
ae ee tt 

‘This general conference embraces the following organizations: Japanese Asroetntt 
of Nmertea (San ie s : : ; : eee RocIniion 
Maples, Unit). intel: Winn aceite: wot Norin UGE (aentlich, GGntnn 


Japanese Associntlon rey of 
ea (vaenivee int cre Sruesiiund, Oreg.), Central Japanere Association of 
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AMERICAN-BORN JAPANESE AND CONSCRIPTION LAW OF JAPAN, 


There is yet another important phase in the Japanese citizenship, namely, the 
conscription law with reference to the Japanese, particularly the Amerie, — 
born Japanese, in America. Let us first glunce at the conscription law in foree 
in Japan. 

In Japan the military service is compulsory to every male of proper age une 
- physical conditions. He is enrolled in the register of the Japanese hationa } 
army at the age of 17, and called to serve In the army or navy at 20. Howeve)- 


un exemption or delayed service which results ullimately in exemption is lezally he, 


sranted to any Japanese resident in a foreign country other than China when 
such claim is made, properly accompanied by a certlicate of his residence issued} 
for the purpose by the nearest consul of Japan. When he is over the uUge of 
37, moreover, even if he was annually claiming exemption, he is entirely exempt 
from auy military service and is free from being called to serve wniless there jg 
un extraordinary occasion. Furthermore, those who have served the require] 
years in the army before emigrating into foreign country may be, if they prop- 
erly claim it, exempt from any conscription for the burpose of serving In the 
Jupanese Army or Navy. The Japanese law fs not in force in any forelgi) 
country and the Japanese there can not be forced to Serve under the Japanese 
luw. 

It muy well be noted here that a majority of the Japunese young men in 
Alnerica to-day belony to this class who are, not only not in the Japanese Army 
and thereby have no connection whatever, but claiming exemption from com. 
pulsory military service in Japan. This single fact alone is u conclusive proor 
to show how erratic sume of the anti-Japanese agitators are when they state 
that nenrly all Japunese male residents in America constitute a Japanese mili. 
tary reserve in America, prepared for any crisis, If go, why should they claim 
oxemption from service? ; . 

More important still is the effect of this conscription law upon the American- 
born Japanese. Many Japanese who are born in America remain unregistered 
in Japan and they are immune to any Japanese law. Thus, they are renuine 
citizens of America and the Japanese Goverument has no power whatsoever 
over them. In cuse they hold dual citizenship, however, the question becomes 
somewhat complicated, At 17 they are enrolled in the register of the Japanese 
National army; for the Jupunese law, like the laws of continental: Europe and 
unlike the Anglo-American system, recognizes allegiance to the sovercign by 
reason of blood descent, and not according to the place of birth. But, they can 
expatriate themselves in favor of the Americun citizenship before they reach 
the full age of 15, or 17 at the latest, as shown already in the previous section, 
Then after that, they can claim exemption from actual military Service, ng 
shown in the preceding paragraph and they have nothing to do with the Japa- 
nese army. Moreover, the tendency to-day is, not only to hold single citizenship, 
the American instead of the Japanese, but to expatriate themselves ag far as 
their Japanese citizenship is concerned in case they hold dual citizenship. 
Hence, the Jupanese citizenship of the Japanese who are born in America iy 
greatly declining recently. ‘Thus, although there is not marked confilet tn the 
case of dual nationallty between the conscription laws of Japun and that of 
America, our association, in order to avoid any possible friction therefrom, juts 
been and {is advocating the single nationality scheme uncompromlsingly, 


SECTION XII.—IMMIOGRATION, 
GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT, 


One of the great bones of contention In the recent hearings of your committee 
on the Pacific coast wus on the effectiveness of the genilemnn’s nereement In 
regulating the Jupanese {mmirration into this country. Mr, McClatchy declared 
at the Sueruamento hearing that the Jupnnese have violated thetr agreement hy 
Sending over laborers In large numbers, and numbers of others Not classed as 
laborers but who come to Jabor. 

In the year 1007 the iminigration into this country from Japan renched the 
highest total in the history of immigration from Japan (82,226 of all classes for 
that year). Californians were demunding that the Chinese exeluston Inwas be 
. 4Prlicd to Japanese. Japan, Wishing to solve the problem without sueriielng 
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- her national honor, made an arrangement with the United States to stop all new 
labor fimigratlon, According to the published statement of the agreement by 
the Commissioner General of Lmmigration in 1908? it reads in part: 

“This understanding contemplates that the Japanese Government shall issue 
passports to continental United States only to such of its subjects as are non- 
laborers or are laborers who, in coming to the continent, seek to resume a 
forinerly acquired domicile, to join a parent, wife, or children residing there, or 
to assuine active control of an already possessed interest in n farming enterprise 
in this country; xo that the three classes of laborers entitled to receive pass- 
ports have come to be designated former residents, parents, wives, or children of 
residents, and settled ayvriculturists.” 

This is the “ngreement ” which Senator Phelan and Mr. McClatchy charged 
had been constuntly violated in letter and In spirit by Japan. The three methods 
were specified in order to demonstrate this charge: (1) By the admission of 
Inborers, (2) by bringing in the ‘ picture brides,” and (3) by the births in this 
country through the Importation of picture brides—in contrast with the result 
secpn In the Chinese who are here. 

During the period of a little less than 10 years, from April 15, 1910, to December 
81, 1919, nccording to Mr. V. S. McClatchy, the Japanese immigrants who were 
ndmitted to the State under the gentleman’s agreement were 32,196, while those 
who departed were 7,110, a net increase in immigration of 25,086. And he fur- 
ther alleges that they were all laborers. But these assertions are hurd to recon- 
cile with the following important statistical facts. 


IMPORTANT STATISTICAL FACTS. 


In the report issued by the Commissioner General of Imimigraticn much im- 
portant information bearing upon the gentleman’s agreement is given. The 
gentleman’s agreement prohibits the admission of “new laborers” from Japan 
but admits the following three classes, whether laborers or nonlaborers: (1) 
Former residents, who return to America from Japan; (2) parents, wives, and 
children of Japunese residing in America; and (8) Japanese who have settled 
in America as agriculturists. With this fact in mind, let us examine the follow- 
ing tables: 


TABLE IL.—Japanese arrivals to and departures from the continental United 
States. 


—— 


Dopar- 


Arrivals. sures. 


8 162 6, 300 


9, 029 5, 967 
Y, 100 6,922 
9,)5y 6, 581 
11, 143 7, 691 


11, 41 8, 328 


The decline of figures in 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1918 is the result of the 
working of the “ gentlemen’s ugreement,” which admits only (1) fermer resi- 
dents of the United States; (2) parents, wives, and children of the residents; 
und (3) settled agriculturists. This is, of course, in addition to nonlaboring 
Japanese, such as diplomats, merchants, finnnclers, students, ete., who are free 
to come. On the other hund, the increase of the Japanese arrivals in the past 
several yenrs is due to the following fucts: 

(L) Due to the war, Japunese ollicinls, business men, ete., going to Iurope 
have passed through the United Stutes. The figures for such "Jnpancss mnuist be 
twice the actual number, because they are counted once at Puctfic ports upon 
arrival fron Japan and counted again at Atlantic ports upon thelr return there 
from Kurape. 

(2) The war obliged many Japanese scientists, professors, and students who 
would huve gone to Europe in normal times tu come to the United States, 


- - ree _— i - Sn me ae ne ne ee re gn me ee ee ee 


The report of the Commissioner General of Hhumigration for 1908, p. 125. 
oe eal ae from the Annual Reports of tho Commissioner General of Immigration, 
Tibbs to Mt, Inclusive, Note exclusion of nonimmigrant group, 
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(3) ‘Phe enormous Incrense of American-Japanese trade? by the war equused 
puny dapanese firms to send agents to American and to establish branch otlices 
. and agencies in San Francisco, Seattle, New York, and other Jeading American 
cities. Many of the oflice forces brought their families with them. Dhese natu- 
rally increused Japanese urrivals. 

If we now analyze the number of the arrivals as to males and females we 
huve the following—Table No, 2: 


Year. Males. ; Fomales.} Total. Yoar. Males . | Fomales.| Total. - 
LN eee ge see ede 1,777 867 2, 044 | WO acsatleasetoe §, 512 3,487 9, 029 
LOM 3 caus wenee 1, 648 1, 039 DGS) FAGIG co i.bcoccen es cae 6, Huy 3, 231 9, 100 
TQM co ots cee e 2,377 1, 905 4,282] 17... cee ee ...| 5, 833 3,326 9, 159 
DOs on dene rs 2,930 2, 428 5,355 | 1918..............-6 7, 100 4, 013 11,143 
GIS eG axewsawes owe 4,012 2,759 G,771 | 11D... 2s. eee ee eee 7, O34 4,370 11, U4 
LOM oo caade wees 5, O34 3, 428 8, 462 - 


If we further analyze the number of urrivals into specified classes under the 
“gentlemun’s agreement,” we now have the following Table IIL: 


TabLe IlI.—Japanese arrivals, classified under the “ Gentleman’s agrcement," 
to the continental United States. . 


—, 


Former Laborers 
Vicne easiaciits Wives Children | with proper 

‘ roturnip admitted. | admitted. | passports 

8. returning. 
MOOD ye haes Oat ot cae ee at a hats ate ge ere eas ieee 665 275 295, 
WOO coo seudie neti hb dais bialaabatealenvasteawsa ewes S38 R80 268 245 
DOU eet diam iteah ae ieee De ae et teas 1, 202 1, 669 513 351 
VON 2 cst uareme's fee edi ma iotiivinceceoun- ase le naets Sanne uiin 1, 869 2, 108 538 2 
RSs 4d a doconcsiate diverse vk ds arsou gual so snaa we oes e ale wai ws 2,873 2, 398 642 1,175 
MOU ere Soup ure anac ceca cece wunee sae en cnd weeaocetee 3, 852 3, 015 78 1, 5t4 
WU Scud oven encutaaacteswaue ek eauiioen tothordekeate sts eee 4, 063 2, 672 1, 2GY 1, 515 
MO oss Cured carte Suen cewk adem teawcaercch eaten veces 4, 130 2,178 1,325 1, 695 
Do cthe eshte ccidiewad tunes ota aceeeeh con weres Sowa es 4, 125 2, $97 1, 432 1,617 
BS eidt eae eros cis escheat ee deeetewre lan wea omen 4, 058 2, 824 1, 685 1,774 

DOD ee octave eta Core dd aja site Canora cdg oe be tok ee hate ewes 4, VIG 3, luz ’ ’ 


In face of these facts, I can positively assert that the gentleman’s agreement 
has been strictly adhered to as far as the Japanese immigrants are concerned. 
summing up from the foreguing tables, the figures for the successive years since 
the agzreement went Into full operation, from 1909 to 1919, we find that the 
total admittances to the continental United States, excluding Hawaii, were 
79,738, of whom 49,156 were males und 30,883 were females. urthermore, of 
the total adimittances, 35,275 are classified as relatives of residents, namely, 


parents (560), wives (24,298), and children (10,417), while 32,879 are “ former 


residents,” und the remainder the returning laborers. It is worth noticing that 
over 40 per cent of the total number of arrivals are women and children, while 
ovly 12,108 are recorded ag returning laborers, It is also quite Importnint to 
note that many laborers return to Japan frum year after year. Unfortunately 
the figures for departing laborers are not available, as the report of the Comis- 
sioner General of Immigration do not classify departures Into laborers and non- 
laborers. However, Commissioner General Caminetti stated to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration on October 10, 1919,” that during the years 1909 to 1919, 
13,578 nore Japanese males had left the United States, including Hawaii, than 
had entered, which fact is a veritable proof of a pusitive diminution of Jap:nese 
laborers, 

The incrense of Japanese population in California in the final analysis, ne- 
cording to the figures of the board of control, {s 25,592 net by fimmigration and 
20,331 net by births. Of this net Increased of 25,592 it is safely ussuimed that 


. ee eee ee or ee 
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tIn 1914 Japan imported from America $54,000,000 worth of commodilles. In 1918 
this nmount Increased to $275,000,000, In other words, the Japanese purchases from 
America incrensed more than fivefold in five years, In the same perlod the Japanese 
exports to America increased five times, 

* Report of the Senate hearing, p. 31. 
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phout 12,0007 are wives whe Joined their lushands and settled in California 
during the last census period. And when we take inte consideration approni- 
mately six to seven Chous:and iinors admitted, there rematus a very small 
Inurgin of others whe have been @ufitted to enter the State under the agreement, 
und Wwe bave noted already that the agreement has been strictly adhered to in 
the past. This very concinsion has been maintained by William Phillips, the 
Acting Seeretary of the United States.’ 


TIIE “PICTURE BRIDES,” 


The second charge that Mr. MeClatchy made against Japan anc which he 

claimed that she was violating the gentleman’s agreement was that of the picture- 
bride scheme. We decliured that “the pieture bride has proved a_i twofold 
violator of the intent of the agreement in that she is a laborer, working beside 
her picture bridegroom in the field.” Senator Phelan testified before the Com- 
miitee on Tinmigration and Naturalization in the Washington hearings that the 
number of the picture brides who came into the United States from 1915 to 
1919 is, in the continental United States, 18,913; in Hawali, 6,864: total for the 
United States, 20,7772 The annual reports of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration gives no figures as to “ pictures brides,” although figures are given 
us to the nuinber of “ females” admitted year by year and also as to the total 
number of “ wives.” 
The Japanese Association of America, however, has had access to the original 
records of the immigration office at San Francisco, from which it has compiled 
the stutistics of picture brides admitted at that port. Similar figures have also 
been compiled for the port Senttle. 


Japanese picture brides admitted at San Francisco, Calif., and Seaitle, Wash. 


| 
Year. Sebo Seattle. | Total. Year. eS exe Scattle. Total. 
VOl2  osusvee STD ls ob aiweke seas 879 |} 1917.......... ' 5OA 20M. 719 
TOUS 2 set. ce (2 aisiere oie Salle 625 |} 1918.......... 520 281 any 
LO Pos eae au TUS Ven coaiew oeey 768 {| IDLY.......... O68 207 Ws 
MASc covets R25 150 97:5 | | 
WO ccsecuedc 46 14 | HO Total. ...| 15, 273 1, O48 6,521 


———~: 


1%In addition to this number, certificates issued by the consul ‘tae of Japan, in 
San Francisco, Callf., for bringing wives to Japanese residents in California are as fol- 


. lows, from Dee. 18, 1919, to Feb. 25, 1920; December, 1919, 153; odie 1920, 296; 
8 


Febrpnry, 1920, 40; total, 489. After Feb. 29, 1920, no passports were issued by the 
nuthorities in Japan for picture brides, but passports issued are valid for pres:ntation for 
a period of 6 months after the issnance, 


So far as the accessible records show, therefore, the number of fhe picture 
brides admitted to the continental United States for the years 1912-1919 was 
6,321,° Instead: of 18,818, ns alleged by Senntor Phelan. Perhaps the Senator 
assinned that all “wives” were pieture brides. Such, however, is not the 
case, Among them not a few are wives of the Japanese who are connected 
with the business flyms which have established offices in various parts of the 
United Stutes in the past several years. Miuny are women who were married 
to their husbands before the latter left Japan for this country and who bave 
come to join them in America, 


THB ‘PICTURE BRIDES”? A MISNOMER, 


As to the system of picture marriage, the term “ picture brides” itself is a 
misnomer and calls for explanation, Brlefly, “plieture bride” is this: When a 
young man living In America desires to marry, but is prevented by various 
reasons from going home, he writes to his parents, who, as they would do were 
he in Japan, proceed to hunt out some suitable girls among their acquaintances 


1O0f the 24,208 wives admitted to the continentn! United States, we can sa‘ely assume 
ee ae to 60 per cent have settled in Califorula, This is a maximum and not minimum 
tstinintion, 

*California and the Orientals, p. 143. 

Filenuving report, a 

ee tyeatren: die neler oem who eame prior to 1918, Tf we take those figures for the 
Jeurs EVES TIO, luctusively, the aumber ds reduced ta 4,049 Instead of 18,81%, 
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and fix on an eligible person. Then they intimate to the girl’s parents shad 
they are desirous of securing her marriage to their son in America. The saa 
cedure thus far Is identical with that of marringe in Japan. The parents on either} ] 
side spare no pains in inquiring Into the character, social standing, family rela-.y 
tions, genealogy, health, and education of the young man and woman, Further-1 
more, the Japanese Government has been ‘granting no passport to emlgrantga 
without the closest investigation. In order to satisfy itself, the Government: - 
now requires that every young man jn Amcrica, before getling a wife frous) 
Japan, must apply to the consulate gencral in San Francisco, who shall issua.. 
a certificate only after full investigation. lo 
At this point there comes in the work of the Japanese association. The } 
Japanese consulate requires that each applicant for a permit for a prospective] 
wife must first apply to the secretary of the Japanese association of which hea 

is a member. The secretary inust look carefully into the business, the mora? 

character, and personol life of the applicant. He must find out, directly anc 

indirectly, whether the applicant is financially able and morally competent le 

assume family responsibility. The secretary reports the result of his findings 
to the consulate in San Francisco, and the latter reports the result to the Gov ge | 
ernment in Tokyo, which then issues 2 pussport to 2 girl whose fiancee has beer : 
thus investigated and approved. Before the woman leaves Japan her policct. 
recistration is changed to that of the prospective husband’s family, which olone,, ' 
constitute legal marriage in Japan, and she receives his name. On her arrivit yy, | 
“in San Francisco she is met by her prospective husband at the immigration *> : 
office, and in the presence of Amcrienn officers each acknowledge the relation oog 
husband and wife. aii 


ABOLITION OF THE “ PICTURE MARRIAGE,” 1G | 


If we look at it in the above light, there is nothing objectionable in ie 
practice of picture marriage, which we repeat {9 a gross misnomer. It is, there t a 
fore, but natural that the American Government should regard this inarriag) ; 
practice, as It has regarded it, ag legal and valid.” Moreover, they sre Non F 
brought as laborers, and to charge that they are linported for breeding purpose) ; 
ig an insult to humanity. ‘These statements, however, should not be taken t_.°: 
mean that I ain advocnting the institution. Far from it. We have early reco;,, 

nized its inefliciency in the modern society, and out of due respect for America”: 
custom we have lately carried through the measure to prohibit it entirely. ee | 
may add that I was one of the lenders in this movement. I shall attach hei). H 

Q& memorandum prepured by the Japanese Association of America in prohibitin, 


the marriage by picture exchanges, ts 
TITE REASONS FOR TIE. AROLITION OF THE “ PICTURE MABRIAGES,” i. 


In order to present the reasons for the abolition of the practice of the “ pi = 


ture marringe,” I shall herewith quote at length the resolution which wi 
adopted at the meeting of the board of directors of the Japanese Association be 
America on November 80, 1919: : 

“Tt is the sense of the board of directors of the Japanese Association i 
Amerlea that the so-called picture marriage, whieh has been practiced MMOL, 
certain classes of Japanese residing in this country should be ubolixhed, 1 
cnuse it Is not only in contravention of the accepted American conception A 3 
marriage but is nlso out of hurmony with the growing ideals of the Japane 4! 
themselves. With this belief in mind, the board of directors will make Ct a 
utmost efforts to carry out this resolution. i in 

“The board of directors dees not entertain the slightest doubt that thik 
recoinmendation will be cheerfully and readily accepted by the members 4 
the association as well as by Japanese residents who are not its membe ,.. 
Through the persistent and painstaking campaign for Americanization whi tt 
has been extensively carried on by the Japanese association in the past gl, 
eral months, the Japanese in this State have come to renlize that the pract' t 
of marriage through exchange of photographs is incompatible with the idews ’ 


4 


2 


and customs of the American people. a 
) 
c 
2The Institution of “pleture marriage” is not confined among the Japanese tne ©: : 
grants alone; it Is prominent among the Europenn fiamigrant: proups in Ameren, Tl 4 


very strange to us that the Americans should object to the Japanese “nbeture martha 
nod overlook entirely the Kuropean practice. . 
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“Wo understund that the Government of Japan has also been cansidering 
the advisability of prohibiting this practice. Without awaiting a formal aa- 
nouncement on this matter on the part of the Japanese Government, we have 
come to the conclusion that we should request it to adopt an adequate measure 
to stop this practice. 

“The above decision on the part of the board of directors implies no fut!- 
mation that ‘picture marringe’ is ilegnl, and that the coming of ‘ picture 
brides’ to America has Deen in violation of the ‘ gentlemen’s agreement.’ 

“We consider [t most important and necessary that the Japanese in America 
should marry nnd settle down in domestic Hfe, because the home is not only 
essenthal to the wholesome existence of individuals, but also the foundation 
of a stuble national and social structure. The Japanese are going to stuy in 
this country. If they were going to stay here we consider it best for theu 
to marry and make homes. Since they have shown ua greater desire for home 
life, drinking, gumbling, and other evil practices among them have become much 
less and the moral condition of the Japanese community has grec tly improved. 

“here is no question as to the desirability of the Japanese settling down 
in home life. At the same time we urge that in marrying and making their 
homes, the Japanese in America should do nothing which is contrary to the 
ideas and customs of the country In which they live. 

“We shall trke inimediate steps to carry out this decision, but we realize 
that the complete enforcement of such a measure requires time. There must be 
nosmall nuinber of women who have recently been murried through exchange 
of photographs but who are now expecting to sail for America. It would be 
unjust to deprive these women of the privilege to come to their husbands here, 
but when this decision comes into effect no more marriages of this nature will 
be perinitted. We are therefore confident that within a few months the coming 
of ‘picture brides’ will completely cease.” 


THE YOSHI (THE ADOPTION). 


Another alleged violation of the “gentlemen’s agreement” whieh has re- 
cently been brought out by the anti-Japanese agitators was in the form of 
Yoshi, or adoption of a child who would be called to this country, and then 
annul it in due time for bringing in the real father to this country, thus, mak- 
ing an endless chuin of immigration under the “ gentlemen’s agreement.” 

According to the Japanese family system, when the head of a family has no 
child he should adopt a child to succeed him in order to perpetuate the family 
name. In practice it is the usual case to adopt a child to a family from the 
group of relatives or acquaintences. This custom is followed by the Japuncse 
Innnigrenis in Amerien, eopd these errly settlers who had no children desired 
to adopt the child who would be their companion at the waning health of their 
old age. The Japanese Government, however, adopted the regulation that only 
those cases which come strictly under the agreement may be allowed to leave 
the country. According to this regulation, no adopted son over 20 yenrs of ave 
can lenve the country, and he must be adopted for five years before he leaves 
Japan. : During the years after adoption and Jeaving the country the father 
who adopts the child shall support the child, meeting all the expenses. 

Mr, A. I. Burnett, inspector in charge of the United States Department of 
Labor, Los Angeles, Calif., said in his letter to the board of control, State of 
California, that there were only 23 Japanese statements filed by the Japanese 
In behalf of adopted sons for the years 1918 and 19192 The Japanese Associa- 
(lon of America, which had access to the figures of immigrants coming through 
the office in San Franciseo, finds that only 61 adopted sons entcred the port 
during the year 1919. This was the extent of entry of the adopted sons 
through this port. Hlowever, more recently the Jnpanese Government strictly 
refrained from issuing the passports to any cases of this class of Immigrants 
Into this country. Recently announcement was made by the Toyo NKisen 
Knisha (Ortental Stenmship Co.), of San Francisco, to the effect thut the 
office In Yokohama, Japan, was instructed by the Japanese Government not 
to sell any more tickets to the pnssengers under the classification of adopted 
sons. Thus it is clear that the Government is strietly ndhering to the sptrit of 
(he aereement and doing her best for restricting the immigrarts far more 
strictly, In facet, than the agreement really specified. 
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MReport of board of control, p. 1-45. 
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THE SMUGGLING. 


' Yt has been charged by the anti-Japanese agitators that another way of 
violating the “ gentlemen's agreement” is in the alleged method by which the 
surreptitious entry of Japanese into this country is encouraged mad assisted jn 
large numnber by organized force abroad and by those in this country. Such 
entries are made, according to them, across the border, especially the Mexican 
border, and also Canadinn, and by the big fishing bouts manned by Japanese 
which, constantly going back and forth from Ainerican waters into the Mexi- 
can waters, provide exceedingly convenient means of unlawful entry for 
Japanese in particular. Most of the allegations come from the exagyerated 
press reports which attempt to fan the popular sentiment against the Jap:nese 
in California without any basis whatsoever. 

The Japnnese associatlons have never rendered assistance in any way to 
Japunese who attempted to enter the United States from Mexico or any other 
countries. On the other hand, we have always cooperated with the Innnigration 
authorities in preventing smuggling and in locating and identifying those who 
have entered this country unlawfully. We are sure that the immigration 
authorities can bear testimony to this statement. As for smuggling across the 
Mexicun border, it fis something about which our association knows nothing. 
If there is an organized system for smuggling it is wholly unknown to us. At 
the same time we know that the Japanese Government is doing the utmost in 
preventing the surreptitious entrances of Japanese from the Mevyican border, 
We feel, however, thut the responsibility rests with the United States Govern- 
ment to stop effectively the entrances of Japanese across the Mexican border 
if there renlly are so many cases of smuggling as have been commonly reported. 


SECTION XIII.—CoNcLuSIons. 
REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF JAPANESE PROBLEMS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Japanese problem in California 1s no longer merely a small, sectional 
problem, and {t must be surveyed and solved from the proper point of view. In 
the first plnce, it is indisputably n California problem. As such it must be 
earefully differentiated from the Negro question in the South or the Japancse 
question in the Hawaiian Islands. As such the sofl and atmosphere of Call- 
fornia must be the basis of any tenuble solution. Then, in the second place, 
it isa Japanese-American problem, and as such it involves the future friendship 
ond harmony of the two nations. Japun desires the good will of America to-day 
more than ever, and the majority of the leaders in modern Japan are more 
than enger to foster and cement firmer friendslip with the United States of 
America, This is significantly true in view of the two antagonistic ideals which 
are still current in modern Japan, militarism and democrucy. 
demoeracy is sweeping the Prussianism off the Islund empire, but it is exactly 
at this-point when Japan needs a redoubled cooperation of America In tinully 
establishing the safe rule of democracy. We must cooperate In order that the 
spirlt of democracy may still live to become a ruling force in the world. More- 
over, our friendship hus been, and is, very cordidal and harmonious, Why 
should we disturb it with the cracklings of sentimental bombs? Yet, In the 
third place, the Japanese problem in California {s a world problem. We can hot 
to-day agree with Kipling’s famous epigram that the West and the Bast shall 
never meet. On the contrary, it is our firm conviction that the best of the two 
continents, with all their histories and civillzations, shall meet, and that the 
world shall find a higher and nobler civilization out of the amalgamation of 
the two. 

The Paclfic Ocean is the laboratory for this epoch-making experiment which 
the Great Crentor Himself is directing and the hearty cooperation and wise 
sacrifices of the two nations bordering the opposite shores are indispensable 


for its priceless results undisturbed. 


CALTFORNIA’S GREATEST OPPORTUNITY MISUSED. 


The challenge of the Japanese problem tn California is no better expressed 
than in these very significant and tmportant facts. And herein also is written 
with bright letters one of the grentest opportunities which California tis to 
face and is to face. California should wake up torealize_ this grent opportually 


of properly solving this great problem of the ages, which has such a Cremendecs 


The tide of 
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signifleanee and intluence, locally, nationally, and internationally. In the Hght 
of all this, the problem needs most serlous attention of all who are concerned, 
both Ameriqun and Japanese, and careful study must precede u fitting solution 
of the situntion, But we greatly regret that, as the foregoing brief considera- 
Hon of the most Duportunt phases seem to establish, the anti-Japunese agita- 
tors and propagandists have been sailing, for the most purt, over the fonming 
billows without knowing the reul depth of the ocean below, that thel: actions 
have been guided merely by the dashing waves of the shallow shore lines and 
they have not grasped the power of the deep. They have represented pirticular 
cases us typical and emphasized special data as general. ‘Their arguments 
have heen based wisely upon seemingly appealing things, mostly assumptions 
largely pseudo facts, in order to arouse public sentiment through the masterful 
nuinipulation of imaginative psvchology of the uninformed masses. It is not 
very far froin the truth to state that they have had no actual and Intimate 
confnet with personnal and serious interest in the really existing situation. I 
may also say that they are entirely jgnorant of the Japanese attitude end their 
problems, he whole question has been and is being pawned, indeed, in the 
gume of cheap, local politics. Can we not appeal for a more just and un- 
prejudiced attitude and a human treatment worthy of America? Can we not 
hope for a more rensonable and rational solution? 


JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA NO MENACE, 


When the problem is faced with more serious attitude and when the facts 
are finpartially anulyzed, the Jupanese question in California will appear in a 
new light. "‘Mhere is no menace, but bencfit; no danger and no enemy; but 
there is peace und worthy friendship. The Japanese have proven that they 
are assimilable and will prove it still more completely; they have shown that 
they are a valuable asset to Californian with thelr industry and perseverance; 
they have demonstrated that they are penceful, obedient, and law-abiding, yet 
constructive, progressive, and aggressive, and, above all, they have expressed 
their faith in America and have given their best to her whenever opportunity 
offered itself. In the Nght of all this, it is highly necessary and urgent that 
unple time and full opportunity should be given and allowed to them before a 
final verdict is pronounced. To avoid hasty generalization Is a wise maxim 
always followed in the scientific investigation, and the same principle is even 
more necessary to be followed in solving the great problem of the Japanese in 
California. 

Moreover, With the faithful enforcement of the “ gentleman’s agreement,” the 
Japanese immigration problem in continental America is not really a serlous 
affair, far from the menacing nature in which it was dressed up by the exciting. 
‘lurmists. Of course, Iam not in favor of the unlimited importation of the Japa- 
nese laborers into America. That is unquestionably an unwise policy, at leust nt 
_ the present time; but the doors should be open to that degree so that the Japunese 
population In America as a social group shall become normal, with a fair balance 
of men and women. Jt is merely a matter of an additional 30,000 to 40,000 
- women, This addition, you are aware, is but a drop of water to America, with a 
population of over 105,000,000 souls, and with an annual influx of a million im- 
migrants from Murope. It is my sincere hope that America will be more humun 
und liberal in her deallpg with her immigration question, particularly the orl- 


ental dnunigration. 
METHOD OF CONTROLLING FUTURE JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


As to the method of future restriction, my conviction is that the “ gentleman's 
agreement” is safe and sound, If only America is patient enough a few more 
yeur until the normal condition is reached and prevails among the Japanese 
population in America. In order to establish a higher efficiency, it may be wise 
tv modify the “gentleman's agreement” so as to simplify and facilitate the 
practical workings of it. But if it can not be satisfactorily settled in this way, 
it is highly advisable to find a reasonable and praiseworthy method through 
diplomatic adjustment. If America is sincere, Japan will be more than willing 
lo mute the necessary concessions. The so-called Gulick plan {is one way, while 
a joint high commission plan, if both parties find proper men and act sirccrely, 
WI be stl a wiser procedure. Whatever the method followed, the funda- 
Hentat principle muse always be justice and equality. 
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them out. Crush all the barriers of prejudice, both socinl and raelal, sympa- 
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GRANTING OF CITIZENSILIP TO JAPANESE FUNDAMENTAL. 


While thus the outward problem Is being adjusted it Is equally highly {unpor- 
tant that, as the Inte ex-President Theudure Roosevelt frankly recommended, 
strict justice should be aceorded to the Japanese who are alrendy admitted 
here. Kither by necessity or destiny, over 9O per cent of the Japanese in 
Amerien will bring up their children in American schools and colleges and will 
find their graves here. They ure so firmly settled to-day that you can not drive 


thize with their destiny and struggle, and win them. Tlatred and malice will 
solve nothing. Instead, then, of branding them with undesirability and non- - 
assinilability, show them your kindness and tender-heartedness, Instead of 
leaving thein forever as foreign elements, buptize them with venuine American. 
ism, grant them the full privilege of American citizenship, md perfect them 
as the patriotie and faithful American citizeus. Amerien will ‘be, IT am eon. - 
vinceed, brond and high-minded enough to apply the spirit of the fourteenth 
amendment to the 120,000 Jupunese in America, und then, only then, you can 
win them, heart and soul. 

America, through President Fillniore, extended the kind and beeoming hind 
to closed Japan and invited her to participate in the wide-awake world Inter- 
course with full ussurance of a great fulure. And now the tide hus becn 


turned to drive and keep the rising nation of the Far East back to her secluded?® - 


corner. Can we not appeal) again to that noble spirit which Commodore Perry 


represented 70 years ago? It is my sincere hope and appeal that we eoopceriute *- . 


to secure 2 Most sincere and broad attitude until we can have translated thed. 
ik} 
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great principle of democracy Into our actual Jife. oS. 
SecTion XIV.—SoLUTION OF THE JAPANESE Prosiems, — 

MR. ISAAC SIEGEL’S QUESTION. a 

Congressman Isaac Siegel asked me, in substance, the following question: he: 


“In your opinion, do you think that granting of citizenship to all Japanese whe 
are now Icgally domiciled in America, who are qualified by character, education © 
and length of actual residence, with the requisition of a registration of JapanesCh 
who are already here, and settlement of future immigration policy of the Uniter 2s 
Stutes of America and Japan, through a joint high commission—do you thini9?: 
that this procedure would be a satisfactory solution of the Japanese problem? i 


si, 
re 

I shall endeavor to answer these questions seriatim. Wirst, then, as to thle 
question of the naturalization of the Japanese. In the flial analysis the funda, 
wental thing in the solution of the Japanese question as it exists to-day Is th iy 
granting of naturalization right to the Japanese who are already here. 0 
believe that it is the basic spirit of the United States of America and also tht 
fair attitude toward humanity that she should afford such treatment and equ 1 
opportunity to those Japanese who have been legally adinitted into America ans 
who are living, enjoying their home life, and educating their children in Americ 
to-day. With regard to the placing of special qualifications upon the Japanelu, 
who desire to be naturalized, I have no absolute objection. However, it is n 
firm conviction that it is 2 wise policy not to fmpoese upon Japanese any spociithy, 
qualifications which are different from those imposcd upon the other iminip races, 
races. I believe that there shall be no inconvenience nor harm in applying tbe 
sume principle toward all races; indeed, discrimination is the very thing whi). 
should be carefully avoided. 

A majority of the Japuncse who are here to-day have been in America 
least over 10 yeurs and newcomers are comparatively few in number, Con: fe 
quently, there would be no substantial diliculties in falling thetr resident bye 
requirements. It is ofien feared that if the naturalization right is granted 
the Japnnese, there will be altogether too nutmerous applications for nataralivdl 
tion so as te Institute new and complicated social as well as political probles th 
This, in my opinion, is the thought which only exists in the jinaginative inind nat 
Ioum folly convinced, after a cureful study of the Jupunese situation, U th 
there shill be no such result. The man is conservative in his general Hi luwd, 
and 1s, generally speaking, slow in taking an Independent and dridiathive weeeuy, 
This Is more so in the mutter of naturalization, he process of natircaliznl re: 
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is alwnys ao gradual one, and if the naturnlization right is granted to the 
Japanese, there will be no complication whatsoever due to their wholesale 
application for naturalization, 

Second, as to the requisition of a registration of Japanese who are already 
here, there is beyond doubt a need of some meuns of controlling the imuu- 
prants, and a registration would be a very appropriate scheme, although there 
is a slight doubt as to its effectiveness In actually controling the foreign inuni- 
grants and avoiding the possible complications arising therefrom. Tlowever, | 
have no absolute objection to the registration as such, provided (1) it ts ap- 
plied to all immigrant races alike, and (2) it is conducted in a sitnple way, 
without tinposing any ceconomie burden upon the registrants, especially if the 
registration is to be conducted not once only but annually. 

Third, as to the method of settling the status of future Jupnanese imimigyra- 
tion, 1 fivimly believe that there should be some kind of restriction, so as to 
prevent the Japanese coming in too great numbers into this country, because 
it is certainly not expedient ut this time. In bringing nbout such restriction. 
however, I deem ft wise and fundamental that the whole problem should be 
dealt with nationally by just and honorable methods and through diploniitic 
avenues, without destroying the cordial friendship and without inquiring the 
honor and imparting the integrity of the two nations. The solution of the 
problem through local legistntion or local politics, on the other hund, is alte- 
gether unfitting, both for the two nations concerned and. for the problem itself. 

As I testified ulready, the “ gentleman’s agreement” has been and is being 
strictly adhered to and the problem will take care of itself, for the question of 
the Jnpanese finmigration will continue along present Hnes only until the normal 
condition of the Jupanese community is established and it concerns merely 
thirty or forty thousand additions. tI may be an advisable procedure, I 
further believe, to modify the “gentleman’s agreement” on the basis of the 
past experiences, so ns to simplify and facilitate the practical workings of it. 
The Guiick plan, in my opInion, is fair, just, and fundamental in its principle; 
but in practice {t needs many improvements, partcularly in adjusting the 
situation to the labor, industrial, and economic conditions in America. 

The joint high.commission plan is entirely a new proposition, and as far as 
its incthod is concerned I enn not give my final word as to its renal value 
or practicability and efficiency until the plan is further developed and formu, 
lated. In principle, however, I heartily indorse the plan and believe in its 
good result. There is a certain elasticity and a trustworthy Juiman clement 
in the plan so that the problem may be met entirely in a new Tight and may 
produce an extra effective result. And yet It is exceedingly [portant and 
ndvisable to subject the plan to eareful study and annlysis before its final 
ndoption, particularly in its relation to the Senate for its ratification. 


SECTION XV.—A ‘Review oF CALIFORNIA AND TITE OrnIENTALS—REVORT OF THE 
Stave Boanp oF ContTro. 


The California State Board of Control, by publishing the present report, his 
contributed an interesting piece of literature on the Japanese nroblem in the 
State. The report contains a wide range of subject matters cf momentous 
importance, such as Japnnese population, birth rate, land, financing, fishing, 
industry, labor, corporations, picture brides, “ gentleinun’s ngreement,” smug. 
gling, citizenship, and schools, together with an appendix which contains the 
memorial nddressed to President Wilson by the Japanese Asgociation af 
America. & pamphiet prepared by the Japanese Agricultural Association cf 
California, and the Initintive mensure embracing the alien lard law. which 
will be submitted to the voters of the State at the coming Noveinber election. 
While by no means exhaustive in its scope and investigation, the report eon- 
tains muny phases of valunble information and data on the problem. It: is 
valuable, first of all, since it Indicates the attitude of the State officials toward 
the so-called orlental problem, and, at the present particular moment tbe 
Japanese problein in California. In the second place, the report is indieative 
of the extent of the investigation and the knowledge on the yurt of the State 
executives of the rent conditions and asltunations now existing in the State with 
reference to the Japanese problem, In the third place, as certain cata collected 
BuELOSE muany points of Interest for further investigation nnd resenareh,-aind in 
(he Jast place beenise by the publication of these data the public is now sup- 
pled with at Jeast some material for the basis of diseussion of the oriental 
problena tm the State and on the Pacifie const, 
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12 Gov. Stephens instructed the Stute board of control to “ investigate and 
Hoe prepare und uccurate, detailed, and comprehensive report which tneludes alk 
m3 necessary and pertinent facts and be of such nature that it may serve as an 
Ne official and authentic document for the guidance of the Stute and nationak 


‘ authorities in dealing with this question and presenting California’s attitude 
rezurding the problem which have been the natural outgrowth of such condi- 
tions.” ‘The board aceording to the instruction compiled data available and 
reported tu the governor who in turn trunsmitted it with his Ictter to Hou. 
Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State. The present atieimpt in estimating the 
report is to examine it with critical analysis in pointing out certain fundiumentat 
.errors in its method of investigation und presentation of the data so collected 
on the Japnunese condition in the State, together with an evaluation of thew =: 
attitude in which the report was prepared. > 
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JAPANESE POPULATION. . 


Gd In discussing the Japanese population problem, which Is the first action or 
: the report, it stutes that the Japunese population in California bas increased 
from 41,356 on April 15, 1910, to 87,279 on December 31, 1919, or 111 per cent, 
This increase consists of 25,592 net by immigration and 20,331 net by birth, 
This is the result of the statistical inquiry into the Japanese population [iy | 
California which Gov. Stephens referred to as the result of ' skillful evasions °° i 
of the so-called “ gentlemnan’s agreement” on the part of Japan. Points of : 
contention on the Japanese population problem in California, are, first, the im. 3 
‘ crease of immigrants particularly Inborers; second, the high birth rate among } 
the Japanese in the State. I shall treat the subject on the birth rate in the 
following section. In the present chapter let us examine the increase of the : 
immigrants, particularly laborers in California. | § 
According to the report the increuse of the Japanese population in the Statc ¢ 
in the last 10 yenrs is 111 per cent. To be exact the figures are 45,923 which'  , 
constitutes 20,331 net by birth, and 25,592 net by immigration. Gov. Stephens: . 


v 


if 
es summarized this situation by stating thut this increase was due to the evasior, ° 
NI of the agreement. However, the fact is that that increase consists of approx}. . 
itt mately 18,000 women who came to America to join their husbands, about 5,00,» 
nee nunors who were the dependents of the purents who have established thei,: 3 
t 


homes in this land, the remaining number approximately 7,500 consists of re! 
turned immigrants under the “ gentleman’s agreement” which admits the: 
former residents, and “settled agriculturists” who have interests in thi, 

country. Consequently when we unalyse the figures we are convinced that i, 

the lust 10 years there Las been no snereuse of new immigration of the lubo 

class to this country which has been so restricted by the agreement. Thr 

principal cause of the increase in the Japanese population during the last 1 

years is the natural and normal increase in the number of women and wives 

thereby that of children. 

The Acting Secretary of State, Willlam Phillips, aflirmed this very. pusitio, 
when he Stated: 

“A striking feature of the sex distribution of Japanese tinmigrants under thy, 
operation of the agreement is to be noted. Prior to the agreement Japnanes® 
immigration was largely a movement of males, 85.7 per cent of the numbe 
admitted being of that sex, but during the 11 years since the agreement on¥ 
41.5 per cent of the admitted were males.” 

Further he quoted the Secretary of Lubor who stated that— 

‘*Under a natural law of immigration every new immigration movement fx 
cludes a preponderance of men, and that as immigration from a country be 
comes more normal, or settled, the women follow in increasing numbers.” 

Therefore when the Japanese population of the State becomes normal wit 
an equal sex distribution tor the inmigrant group the present theory is that tr 
a : Japanese population will decrease to a certain point. It is most unfortunat | 
‘4 therefore, In pointing out this inerease of the Jupanese population that t). 
6 
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report has not analyzed the figures, but gives impression to the reader wh. 
is not acquainted with the fact that such increase consisted of innnigranu, 
of the labor chiss, and consequently was a violation of (be spirit of the axre. 
ih nent by the Jupanese and thcir Government. 
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§ California and Orientals, report of State board of control, p. H. 
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o 
BIRTH RATE. 


In discussing the birth rate of the Japanese the report hes the fizures for 
the total registered births for the whites, Japunese, Negro, Chinese, and 
Indians, and the figures fur comparative fecundity of the two races. In 
gathering the data some tigures were obtained from the record of the Japanese 
Association of America and others from the record of the State bourd of , 
health. In the tables and charts on the birth rate of Japanese we have been -° 
inforined that the birth rate of the Japanese is high compared with the rest 
of the racial groups in the State. In 1910 Japanese births represented 1 out 
of every 44 children born in the State. In 1919 Japanese births represented 
1 out of every 13 children born in the State. In certain selected counties 
of the State Japanese births reached as high as 49.7 per cent. In compiurison 
the relative fecundity of the Japanese is nearly three times thut of the white. 

Let us now examine closely the comments which the report presents by way 


. of summary. On page 37 the report states that “ while the Jupuncse birth rate 


is fur in exeess of that of all other nationalities in this State, this is not 
infrequently true of a new people immigrating into a new land.” Even in 
recognizing the truth of the fundamental law of immigration relative to the 
birth rate of a new immigrant group in a new land, we have been informed 
that the Japanese birth rate is far in excess of that of all other nationalities 
in this State, a statement which has not been substantiated by any conclusive 
evidence. We have not been told how many of those 13 children born in 
1919 were of, for instance, the Italian immigrant group or of Poles or of French 
Canadians. 

The report hus utterly failed to analyze the causes for this incrense in the 
Japanese birth rate. Consequently we have not been informed of whether 
it is a normal or abnormal phenomenon of the Japanese group, or whether 
it is characteristic of the Japanese in this State. While this phase of the 
problem is Ieft in an indefinite State, the selections were made to bring out 
the locality with a predominantly Japanese population and inferred that nearly 
half of the births registered were of Japanese children, and in this vague and 
indefinite way and without direct comment or analysis presents its investiga- 
tlon of the problem in the State as accurate data concerning Jupanese condi- 
tions in this State. 

The examination of the figures for relative fecundity of Japanese and white 
women shows a subtle way of proving the case which has been preconceived. 
The figures for white women are taken from the United States census of 1910, 
and those for the Japanese from the special census taken by the Japanese Asso- 
ciation of America in 1919. Here is a discrepancy of nearly 10 years between 
the dates of two censuses, A comparison such as this without any quulificntion 
is unscientific as well as misleading. Yet the figures so compared are the basis 
for cluiming that the “Japanese birth rate is far In excess of that of all other 
nationalities in this State.’ If the report disclaims its own comparisons and 
findings on the birth rate,’ it is altogether unwarranted to ask that since “ there 
are approximately three times as many Japanese women in California, and 
considering the high birth rate under the present conditions, what would it be 
were there Japanese women in California sufficient for each Japanese man to 
establish a houschold?” Could not the same statement be made applicable 
to the recent Polish immigrant group which has,’ according to the investigation, 
nearly three times as many births as whites? 

It scems to us who looked in vain for scientific data regarding the relative 
fecundity of the Japanese and other nationalities in the report, that it at- 
tempted to prove high birth rate of Japanese by the figures collected from a 
particular locality where, for economic or other spccific reasons, Japnnese are 
more numerous and more prolific and presented the same as a typical case or 
fair sampling in the State. This is particularly true with the chart 4, in which 


California and Orientals, report of State board of control, p. 41, 

7Average number of children borne by women under 45 years of age, marricd from 
10 to 19 years, wns 2.7 for native white women of native parentage, and 4.4 for the 
bativo white women of forcigu parentage. Among those races studied the bighest birth 
rate was found among the Poles—6.2 for the woiwnen of the first generation and 5.1 for 
those of the second. Next to these rank the French Canadians, with 5.8 for the first 
fener tion upd $.9 for the second, This comparison shows that the bleth rate for the 
‘ules Is about 2.5 thes a8 many as the natlve whites In the corresponding period, which 
Wi show that the high birth rate among the Japanese in California is not pecullar racial 
Charneleristies of the Jupnnese famigrant group, but it is the condition found amon 
vractleally all the fimigravt groups. (Vide J. W. Jenks and W, y Lauck, ‘The Imml- 


i Srution Mrobtcms, Sd cdltion, unk & Wagnalla, N. Y., 1913;-po.62f, 
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4 
we have the selected counties for graphic presentation and its comment on - 

: page 37 (c), Stating that “in 18 selected counties of the State the average births 
ape of Japunese have risen from 3.2 per cent of the total births in 1910 to 12.3 per 
- cent Iu 1919. In the rural parts of Sacramento County, 49.7 per cent of all 
i. births in 1919 were Japunese.” We demand of the report an authentic record 
m which reveals the true conditions of the Japanese In California, and espeelally 
- concerning this subject of birth rate which has been constantly misrepresented. 
be Unfortunately the report as published brings out only partiul figures with 

: certain comments based upon an assumption, or partial observation, which 
hy always conceal the truth if relied wholly upon as the basis of judgment. 

nf As a matter of fact if we examine very closely the chart 4 in which we found 

{ the counties so selected as to show the high birth rate of the Japanese, we note 
4 in the graphic presentation for “the total of the State,” that the marked in- 
Zz crease was up to 1916, and from that date to 1919 there was no marked In- 
crease, but the rate was stationary. TI'urthermore of the 18 counties mentioned, 
“+ Los Angeles, Colusa, Santa Cruz, Solano, Placer, and Santa Barbara show | 
oe a marked decrease in birth rate. In these counties the Japanese immigrants 
ey have been permanently settled for some years, and thelr economidgstatus im- 
sf proved aud their assimilation in the environment has firmly taken place; in 
ea them, we have the evidence of a declining birth rute. It is our conviction 
v¢ thit as soon as the Japanese population becomes normal with the settled life 
tn and culture in the American environment the birth rate will be normal, and ; 
4 no one need be alurmed with a vague fear that the Japanese will overrun the { 
4 State by their prolific offspring. 
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According to the statistical tabulation In the present report, in discussing the 
land question, the total acreage owned by the Japanese at the end of 1919 was 
74,769 acres and that under the lease or crop contract was 383,287, making a 
total of 458,056 acres. The total area of irrigated land in California accord- 
ing to the report, is “3,893,500 acres which comprise, very largely, the best 
lands in the State. Of this total, Japanese, Chinese, and Hindus on December- 
ber 31, 1919, occupied 623,752 acres, approximately 16 per cent of the total; ; 
of which 88,944 was owned in fee or under contract of purchase, and 534,808 — 
acres was held by lease or crop contract. Japanese and Japanese corporations 
occupy 458,056 acres of the whole tota).” ; 

Furthermore, under “the schedule of Japanese farm products, the figures » 
compiled by the State Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1909 show the total ucre- | 
age occupled by the Japanese ut that time to be 83,252 acres and for the yeur 
1919 the figures given by the Jupnanese Agricultural Associntion of California 
are 427,029 acres; an increase during the 10 yenrs, of 412.9 per cent.” 

The impression is, of course, that the Japanese oecupy, out of 3,893,500 acres 
of the best agricultural land of the State, a total of nearly a half million acres, 
and that this increase of land control during the Jast 10 years has been over 400 
per cent. Even a scientific investigator cun not disapprove this conclusion until 
the figures are analyzed, sinee the statistics can never lie as long as the fig- 
ures are true. But, unfortunatcly, the report contains the figures on this land 
acrcage from two different suurces, namely, the acreage for the year 1909 was 
from the State bureau of labor statistics and that for the year 1919 was from 
the Japanese Agricultural Association of California. We have not been in- 
formed of the reason why the report has obtained one from this souree and one 
from the other In presenting and comparing the figures for the so-called “ Jap- - 
anese lund control.” Since the table contains the figures for the acreage under 
the Japanese cultivation for the yenr 1919 from the report submitted by the 
Japanese Agricultural Association of California, let us obtain the figures for ¢ 
the year 1909 as well as from the same source. According to the statistical 
investigation published by the Japanese-American Yearbook for the year 1910,", 
we have the following iNuminating report: In 1909, of Jand in the State, the , 
Japanese owned 16,4194 acres, leased 80,2313 acres, shared in crops 57,001$ « 
acres, and contracted 42,2678 ucres, the total of which fs 195,959 neres. Again, 
according to the report of the Japanecse-Amcerican Yearbook of the sume yenr,. , 
the following tabulation is found: : 
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+The Japancse-Americun Yearbook for the year 1910, vol. 6, p. YIM, which was pub.  , 
Hshed under Mr, Chfiba's supervision, pow nmuamoying dircctoc of Japanese Agriculducal: 
Association of California. 
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Acreaye cultivated by Japancse. 
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Acreage . | 
Yeors Giviied. Leased. | Sharo. | C mitenel, Total. 
' 
a a ee eee eet o_o eee ee ee eee _ we iGe Geka a 
UNDG epee aes eteeoeseetesa ete eee: 2442 | 35,2583 | 19,5723 1 4,775 ' 62, 098 
LOOU Sci crev ipsa eceace ne can eo cca wn ane daseneeateet- %671 | 41,855) | 24, 820 2100. 97,4524 
100 ec arts noes ens eeaedecsoeeeneunseeoenwe ce cos eeewene 13,815 | 56,804 | 48, 224 Ls, 359, 132, 292 
1008 ace ceuNda usecase Bewees Uite eine erauroewevasce? 15,1144] 55,0714 | 57, 57>$ | 26, 148 | ISA, SO2} 


The preceding table will show that even as far back as in 1906 the total acre- 
uge under Japanese cultivation already amounted to over and above the figure 
obtained by the State bureau of labor statistics for the year 1909. When we 
compare the two figures, they are as follows: 


; Acres. 
1909, Jupanese occupied... een een ene 195, 959 
1919, Jipunese oceupied___-..- ee wa 427, 029 


This is only 217.9 per cent increase during these 10 years instead of 412.9 per 
cent, n8 bas been alleged by the report. This is a serious discrepancy. Shall we 
Jet the figures stand uncorrected and assuine that the Jnapancse have extended 
their “land control” with leaps and bounds? It is an entirely misleading state- 
ment as far as the extent of the Japanese cultivation of the lund in Callfornia is 
concerned, 

Furthermore it is a misnomer to term the land eultivated by Japanese under 
the various contraet terms as “land control,” for the total acreage controlled by 
che Jupanese farmers in the State according to the report is only 74,769, or 1.9 
per cent of the total irrigated area of the State. 

Let us further examine these figures obtained by the Japanese Association of 
America. In 1919 the umount of land owned by the Japanese farming corpora- 
tion in the State of California was 44,185 acres. This does not Include the acreage 
owned by the corporations outside of the State. However, when we calculate 
the total amount of acreage owned by the corporation formed under the State 
hiw of California owned both in the State and out of the State, there will be an 
appreciable inerease In number of acreages so controlled. 

A case reported to this association was of a tract of land of 3,000 :.cres located 
fn New Mexico owned by a corporation of southern Callfornia. The discrepancies 
found between the figures of this assoclation and those of the State board of 
equalization and State commissioner of corporations may be interpreted in the 
situntion I have explained ubove. If the above premises are true, tl.en it should 
not be understood that the total of 74,769 acres igs controlicd by the Japanese 
corporations in the State of California. Further analysis of the figures given 
fur the leused land under Japanese cultivation in the State is 883,287 acres ac- 
cording tu the report which shows that the total area constitutes the following 
three items: (1) Leased Innd under cash rent, (2) sharing tn crops, and (8) 
contract on sharing or cash. The limited control that the Japanese ugriculturist 
exerciscs over the land under his cultivation is only for the leased land. 

This has becn limited to 2 period of three years by the enactment of an 
alien land law in 1913. The other two are under the joint control of the 
owners of the land and the Japanese farmers who till the soll. Therefore, 
When the report states that Japanese and Japnnese corporations occupy 458,056 
acres of the best lund in Californian it is both misleading an dcontrary to fact. 
A turther statistical blunder is committed by the report in the comparative 
vilues of the crops raised by Japanese in 1909 and those of 1919. Here aguin 
the statistical comparisons are based on the information obtained from two 
different sources, ns in the case of ucrenge under Japanese cultivation. “The 
report: shows for the crop valuations for 1909, $6,235,856, and for the year 
1919, $67,145,730, a total Increase in value of crops raised by Japanese during 
the 10-year period of 976.8 per cent.” The report further asks this question: 
“Should the American farmer view with alarm this rapid inerease in agricul- 
tural lands occupied by orientals, with the attendant Increase in total annual 
crop valuations?” According to the State bureau of labor statistics, acrenge 
under the Japanese cultivation was given at 83,252 ueres and the crop valuation 
ul FG, S5G, According to Japanese Yearbook for 1910, the total values of 
seven principal crops under Japanese cultivation in 1909, namely, fruits, grapes, 
beets, potatoes, celery, berries, and green vegetables, wag esthiated ‘at $12,800,000 
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856, us has been reported by the State re of labor statistics. 
In the estimate fe the bureau of lnbor statistics for the year 1909 ho cnumera- 
tion was made of the value of the crops of potutocs and celery, which, aecord- 
ing to the Japanese Yearbook, we find amounted to $560,000 for the latter and 
$2,150,000 for the former in 1909, If we add those figures, together with the 
others estininted in the Jupanese Yearbook, to the value estimuted by the State 
bureau of labor statistics, we have the following figures: 


Value of crop estimated by Jupanese Yearbook : 


TORU ES a ss se ee ee $38, 850, 000 
Gripes chee ee ee ee Ee ee 1, 950, 000 
CCUG i hict a ia ae ee ee 1, 550, 000 
POUN(0CS 3 hes ee oh cae 2, 150, 000 
CONE ca a cher as 560, 000 
TiGLN OS ec cn ot ee ee a 690, 000 

2, 050, 000 


Vevetn bles <2..60 2 eo eo oon Be a et ettes 
, ——_—————¢$ 12, 800, 000 


Values estimated by bureau of labor statistics and 
not in Japanese Yearbook: 


Seeds and nursery....---.----.--------------~-- 
POPS ee iy ee ans Si ee 46, 000 
TAY, 278, COM acces e ent oe oe eh ope eee ecee 28, 530 
COUON 3 i a ee ae ee Bete — 17,100 
Miscellaneous___..------ = 230, 955 

———__-— 529, 355 


13, 329, 355 


Therefore the Increase we have here is 503.7 per cent instead of 978.8 per 
cent, the figures we have under the estimate of the State bureau of labor 
statistics. When we consider the increase in the prices or value of crops during 
the last 10 yeurs, there {s nothing abnormal in the increase in the value of 


crops cultivated by Japanese furmers. 
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109 snp, 
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This is a serious discrepancy, a discrepancy which can not be overlooked fn ° 


the report which purposes to be accurate and authentic In guiding the Srate : 


and National Government to formulate the policy of Asiatic immigration. 


Again the report states that “in some of the richest counties in the State, ‘ 
orientals occupy a total acreage ranging from 50 to 75 per cent of the total j 


irrigated area.” . 
Enough has been said of the contribution of the Japanese farmers to the 


agricultural development of the State. Suffice it to mention here the fact thut 


a far Jarger portion of the land now cultivated by Japanese has become the- 


richest land of the State since the Japanese farmers took hold of it for cultiva- 
tion after it was considered by the white settlers as completely out of use or 
else to be employed for far less protitable purposes. Tho case of Ilorin, of 
Livingston, of the rice field of Colusa and neighboring counties, and particularly 
at the delta region of the Sacramento Valley, give ample evidence that the 
Japancse farmer in California has been a great developer and improver. An 
American observer puts it, “ Where the Japanese farmer has taken over lands 
that were in use before his time he has usually, if not always, put them to a fre 
higher use and made them more valuuble than they were before. But with a 
great proportion of the land he now farms he has devcloped them out of nothing 
or next to nothing.” 

A more significant fact that the report has failed in pointing out is the com 
parison of the table for the Culifornin crop production and that of Japanese 
furm products.’ As is evident from these tables, the Japunese have tuken wy 
the kind of farming shumned by other farmers, such as berry, cclery, ang 
aspiragus culture, requiring a stooping posture on part of the workers. Th, 
Japanese, being comparatively short in stature, are particularly adapted tr 


such farming. 


On the other hand, the percentage of acreage cultivated by the Japancse F , 


very small in such farming as gnun, hay, corn, fruit, and nut culture, whie 
requires comparnutively Httle manual labor. ‘Nhe fgures show that ino sue’ 
fields Americun or Caucasian farmers are predominant, ‘Lhe tables are sigall . 
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3 Vide California and Orientals, report of State Board of Control, «p.-40. 
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eant, showing that the Japanese do not compete with American farmers, but 
have filled the gap created by the unwillingness of the latter to engage them- 
selves in certain kinds of farming. Furthermore, a careful observer estimated 
the income of the Japunese farmer, after reducing all the production expenses, 
to be about 10 per cent (when crops and prices are hothnd) of the total crop 
valuations, he remainder is distributed to rent, taxes, labor, transportation 
charges, cohmmissions to the middle inen, and a hundred other sources. In 
spite of the Industry and perseverance, the risk in enterprise which the Jap- 
nuese are engugzed in under(aking is so great that few only could be really suc- 
eessful farmers. 

‘The nbove evidence is conclusive in pointing out the part plnyed by the 
Japanese farmers in developing the agricultural resources of the State, par- 
ticularly as to the products which need intensive method of cultivation and 
Industry. The Japanese in the State only seek peacefully their pursuit of life 
and improve their living conditions as best they can under the various handicaps 
nnd shortcomings they meet in their paths. No Japanese enter:ains the desire 
of controlling the land exclusively to himself or to control c:ops of certain 
kinds so as to drive out others, as has been alleged, but in carrying out their 
cntcrprise they scek cooperation of the people of the State in sharing the result 
of their Industry. It is only just and fair to deal with them in the spirit of 
cooperativeness, in the same spirit with which the Japanese cooperated with 
their skill and industry in producing the necessities of life during the war, 
when the Nation called upon the resources of the land to the utmost. In spite 
of the discrimination and prejudices shown aguinst Japanese, they will trust 
in the traditional magnanimity of the American people nnd the people of this 
great State, which will not fail in the end in human justice and fairness to all 
who have found their shelter in the heart of the golden West. 

liven In the graphic presentation of the maps in reference to the oriental 
occupation of land you are led to believe thut the land area so occupied is 
almost overwhelming. Thus the relief map of the State showing principal 
districts occupied by Japanese, Chinese, and Hindus has this legend, “ Dark 
sections occupied by orientals.” On the map we find five large shaded blocks, 
Which cover ahnost the entire valley regions of the State, and, according to the 
legend, we are led to believe that those sections are occupied by orientials and 
large portions of it by Japanese. Yet when we examine cnrefully these dark 
sections they are not the land area occupied by the orlentals, but they are the 
Inup Areas which follow this relicf map on the separate pages. When you 
examine these maps, only a fraction of the aren is occupied by the oriental, 
as indieated by the shaded area on the maps. Yet according to the Jegend on 
the relief map, it is Indicated specifically that these are the areas occupied by 
the orfentals, Can this be called a fair presentation of the facts? 


LAND PROBLEM IN JAPAN, 


In dealing with the Jand problem in Japun we are informed that it is an 
erroneous fimpression that Japan is ineapable of supporting the inerensing 
population on her crowded islands. There are millions of acres of land avail- 
able in Japan aceording to the report, but the people live contented with their 
narrow fields. To support this allegation the report has printed statements 
which are quoted from some periodicals and a book written by a European 
observer.’ Suppose Japan were to develop some three or four million acres 


— 


* According to the dispatch quoted by the report “all the arable lands in the different 
municipalities and prefectures, according to the Investigation of the department of the 
agriculture and commerce, amount to 2,000,000 cho or 5,000,000 acres, of which 1,500,000 
cho or 3,250,000 acres would be opened up for rice and vegetable fields beginning in 
y19."" ‘ake this figure as authentle, then Japan will have in her future these lands 
reclaimed and available plus 14,309,788 acres (rept., p. 72) already in cultivation, making 
the agyrezate of 10,309,788 when every inch of arable Jand ig exhausted for cultiva- 
tion. Ixcep this in mind for a time in comparing this figure with the other fSizures 
quoted by the report. Mr. Carl Crow. from whose book other quotation is taken, strted 
that “the Government authorities after a careful survey of the entire country have 
renched the conclusion that simply reclaiming and putting under cultivation the 
land which Is inclined at an angle of less than 15 degrees, the aren of arable land may 
be doubled.” Unfortunately, Mr. Crow docs not intimate to us from whet Government 
report he obtained the figure, and we are not sure of the nagerezate of the cultivated 
aren upom which the author based his calculation. But suppose hoe has taken the figures 
have given here, namely, 14,309,783, and double {t, we get 28,619,566 acres, which js 
jn fuel, ahoal 10,000,000 aeres by the recent Government investlgation. The State boar 

report ino quoting these diserepuncies hag never analyzed the situition, .lurthermore 
Mr, Crow's observution on the character of the Jupancese ‘agricultural tife is entircly 
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of Jand tn future, and available for over 50,000,000 Japanese farmers, it is 
erroneous to think that this fact would bear any relation to the present Japa- 
nese problem in California. From our point of view we would Jike to ask 
those gentlemen who speak of Japanophebia In this State, what is the mere 
handful of land area now cultivated by Japnnese compared with the farm-lind 
area of approximately 28,000,000 acres, only less than 40 per cent of which has 
been improved and irrigated? When we apply the logic of the report, why 
should the Californians make so much out of the insignificant problem of 
Jupanese agricultural pursuits fn an State witch possesses such a vast anount of 
unimproved land, while in the same report it speaks of the nominal land arena 
which nay be available to the nelghboring people?) Our plea is not for the 
Japanese in their own country, but for the immigrants who are already here 
duving their share of developing the resources of the State, and proving thom 
selves worthy of their industry and industrial skill, Let no more immigrants 
come to the Stnte if such js the desire of the State, but let these who ure bere 
share an opportunity to pursue their life work without discrimination and 
unfair treatment. % 

In the section on labor I shall call the attention of the reader to the statement * 
made by Mr. landers Setchel, of Fresno, which is published in the report of 
the board of control on page 106f, and which I consider a fair and judicious 
attitude toward the present Japanese problem in the State. Compare this coin- 
ment with a statement made by the report on page 102 under the caption, Work- 
ing and Living Conditions.? It is a statement, without analysis of the situation, 
which in my observation is far from the general condition of the Japanese in 
Culifornia. However, if that were the situation, it is the result of the present 
land Jaw, which restricts the Japanese in leasing the Jund to the extent of three 
years, And not because they live in these circumstances are they able to force 
the American farmers into direct competition. There is no correlation of the 
facts so stated by the report as far as we can ascertain. | 

On the question of picture brides, gentlemen’s agreement, smuggling, citizen- 
ship, and schools the report dealt In un manner that was not an analysis of the ’ 
problem and of the working of the various social, economic, and administrative 
fuctors entering in the present conditions as we found In theStaterelativetothe 


! 
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erroncou3s. He informs us that the Japanese are not mountaineers, hut dwellers of the : 
plains and valleys, Evidently he must have seen just those plains and valleys but : 
entirely ignored those millions who live in the mountains miles and miles away from ! 
the modern transportation system and cultivate the sides of hills and mountains which 

are terraced with ingenuity which only uge long experience can produce and appreciate, 
for the meager production of subsistence. Then, again, we are informed by another ex- 
tract on the Hokkaido (north part of the main land), which is hardly pepulnted: Now the 
Hokkaido has a population of 1,817,705, according to the ecensus of 1913, the Jast in- 
formation available, and the aren is 36,158.7 persons per square mile for the Hokkaido. 

We have here the figures obtnined from the statistical report of the State buard of ayrt- 
culture of California (statistieal report of the Californin State board of opriculture 

for the year 1917, pp. 1 and 21) for the year 3917, which gives the total arca of this 
State as 158,297 square miles, and of the pepulation estimated In 1916 at 2,958,604.. 
This gives the figures of 18.8 persons per seuare mile for Callfornta, whereas [ have 
noted that for the [lokkaldo there were nearly three times as many as this State. Yet 

we nre told that this northern isiand of Japan is culled the country of depopulated place. 
How could these two ponent tO statements be reconciled as authentic and accurate 
report of the information pertaining to the Japanese problem? 

21 Whilst desirous of avoiding any expression of opinion as to advisability or otherwise | 
of permitting Japanese to further acquire ownership of hinds In this State, it must be 
conceded by all that whenever Japanese have succeeded in acquiring ownership of land 
they have proved themselves industrious and eflictent farmers, aud [have personal 
knowledge of numerous instances where they are regarded as cutircly satisfactory and i 
acceptable neighbors by American farmers living on adjacent properties. I have observed ‘ 
that a number of influential farmers of this State have recently expressed themselves as : 
favoring an importation of Chinese under contract, for the purpose of providing a counter: j 

oise to the recalcitrant ae Cee who apparently lack the desired docility and will- { 
ngness to accept such conditions as these farmers reyerd as eood cnauzh for them, 
Tbesc same farmers would be quite willing to accept Japanese coolics, provided they eould Hy 
be compelled to remain coolies. ‘The demand for the Chinaman is) premised upon the } 
theory that he will remain a coolle, cither by his own choice, or alternatively by com- $ 
ulsion, 
E In conclusion, It seems to me that the methods employed by some of those upvitating } 
for further restriction of Japanese Jand occupation are puch as are linble to produce 
incidents of international slenifieance und of highly deplorable cect. The issue is ubove 4 - 
all one for calm and dispassionate consideration, but some phases of the agitntion sitvor F 
strougly of deliberate Jucitenient of raciul projudice and even of mob violence, and uce 
jin the highest deyree regrettable, t 
2'The working and living conditions of the Japanese farmers and farm baborers make. 
successful competition by Amerilean farmers almost linpussibte, ‘Che Jnpaimene farce, 
und every member In the familly, physically able to du so, Inctudbayg the wife ane latife 

! children, work in the ficld long hours, practically from daylight tondack, on Sundays 

“t and holidays, and {n majority of cuses, Hve In shackscorounder conditions far below Foe” 


‘ds required and desired by Americans, 
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Japanese finmigration problems, but a vague generalization based upon such 
assumptions as would drive the questions to a certain conclusion, namely, that 
the Japanese should be excluded, not because they are a menace to the State, 
but becnuse a certain group of people has formed their notion that they should 
be so excluded. It is natural therefore that with this assumption the questions 
discussed have not been properly approached. The sections on Japanese schools 
are dismissed with only a comment covering scarcely two pages.’ It is ap- 
parent that no conerete observations have been made. Furthermore the com- 
parison of the Japanese schools in continental United States with those in 
Hawail without any annlysis of the social conditions of the two territories is 
one of the evidences wheh will tell the precise attitude of the report in dealing 
With the other subjeets in the present fnvestigation of the Japunese problem 
in the State. Again, unfortunately some of the statements made in the report 
nre contrary to the fact, which proves the inaceuracy in the investigation of 
the problem, Itur exnmople, on page 163 the report states, speakin:: on the pass- 
port regulations: “Ifis (Japanese immigrant) passport is not viséd nor ex- 
wnined by United States consul in Japan, but is passed upon the sule authority 
of the Japanese Government.” According to the present jmmig ‘ation regula- 
tlon? every Japanese finmigrant coming here must present his passport to 
the United States consul in Japan and have it viséd by the United States consul 
before leaving Japun. Every passport brought to the immigration officials in 
the port of San Francisco bears testimony to this fact. Thus the fact is made 
cleur that the data contained in the present report are inaccurate and in- 
suflicient to give proof that the presence of the Japanese in the State of Ciui- 
fornia is nm menace to the State or to the advancement of the white civilization. 
They merely opened up the question for further investigation and analysis, 
and without such scientific anulysis of the data the conclusions drawn have 
very oe yalue for the solution of the problem either for the Japanese or fur 
the State. 

We rejterate here again the erroneous attitude assumed by the State Board 
of Control in passing final opinion upon the Japanese question and propo ving 
such uncalled-for meusures aus the present tnitiative act prohibiting Japanese 
to hold or even lease land in the State. Gcvy. Stephons, in assuming the prescirt 
attitude, Las not come to the eonclusion from the convincing facts, and it 
appears that these data bave been collected in order to fortify their assumption 
airendy formed, namely, that the presence of the Japanese in this State is 
regurded as the “ Japanese invasion.” The psychology of sueh undue fear in 
the minds of the Califcerninns may be analyzed on the busis of the reaction 
Against the Japanese not “as an individual, but regarding: hint as nn ebstrac- 
tion, a symbol not merely of his own race, but of the Orient, and of that vajscue, 
ill-defined menace they sometimes refer to as the “ yellow peril.” * 

In the final analysis i€ is absolutely necessary that we shall see the problem 
from a dispassionute poiut of view, and in dealing with a problems so complex 
and vital as the fimnigration problem, we should approach it in) the spirit 
which is so well expressed by ex-President Roosevelt: ‘ 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


“We must trent with justice and good will all immigrants who come here 
nnder the Ilnaw. Whether they nre Catholic or Protestant, Jews or Gentiles, 


1California and Oricntals, p. 197f. 

7 According to the Joint order of the Department or State and Department of Labor, 
issued on July 26, 1917, and Excecutive order issued on Aug. 8, 1918, by a proclamation 
of the President of the United States, governing the {issuance of passports and the 
granting of permits to depart froin and enter the United States, the act requires cach 
passport to be viréd by American consuls in forelzn countries or diplomatic missions. 
Mr. J, Stanley Moora, chief of the vixé ofteea of the State Department informed me of 
the recent passport regulations, as follows; ‘‘ They should present the passports in per- 
son fo the American commissioner or consul in the district abroad where they reside. At 
the office of the commissioner or consul they sbould make a declaration or application 
for a visé permitting them to proceed to the United States. They should take with them 
three small photographs. 

The fee for preparing the alfen’s declaration or application fs $1 and the fee for tho 
re hi These feces must be pald by the alien to the American commissioner or consul 
aubroind. 

Iexecutive order of August 8, 1018, governing the issuance of passports and granting 
of permils to depart from and enter the United States 
a ees Mi, dtacial Assimilation in Sccondary Groups. Am. Jour, Soc, March, 1914, 
VP. wel ‘ 

‘Quoted from President Roosevelt in message to Congress on Dee. 81, 1906. Editorial 
of the Outlook, Aug. 2, 1914, vol, 104, p. 730. 
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whether they come from Germany, Russia, Japan, or Italy matters nothing. 
All we have a right to question is the man's conduct. Tf he is honest and upright 
in his denlings with his neighbor and with the State, he fs entitled to respectful 
treatment. Espeeinlly do we need to remember our duty to the stranger 
Within our gates. Jt Is Che sure mark of a low civilization, a low morulity, to 
abuse or discriminate against or in any way humiliate such stranger who has 
come here lawfully and is conducting himself properly. Lo remember this is 
incumbent on every American citizen, and it is, of course, peculiarly Incumbent 
on every Government oflicial, whether of the Nation or of the several States.” 


Sec. XVI.—Gov. STEPHENS AND THE JAPANESE Pronu.ess IN CALIFORNIA. 


Gov. Stephens in June last transmitted the report prepared by the Stale Board 
of Control of California on the subject of oriental immigration, population, and 
land ownership to Hon. Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State. With it the 
governor sent a letter to Secretary Colby summarizing the report and indicating 
the altitude of the State executive on this question. We have prepared nn 
analysis of the report which is attached herewith. In this analysis and also 
In the siatement prepared by me as a witness at the hearing of the @neres- 
sional Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, which was held in San 
Francisco I have presented my personal views, with the available data on this 
vital problem involved in the present discussion, such as population, land control, 
question of assimilation, geutlemen’s agreement, and other subjects, which, in 
the course of discussion, have been largely misrepresented by the anti-Japancse 
agitators of the State. As to the spirit of the Ictter all of us who have had an 
opportunity of reading this published letter of Gov. Stephens agree that the 
letter was written with the ufmost cordiality and frankness and without enmity 
toward the people of Japan and the Japanese who now reside in the State. We 
appreciate his position at this particular moment as the leader of his political 
party and realize with growing apprehension the serious turn of the present 
Japanese probicm, which involves economic and racial questions, if left to drift 
along according to the whim of uninformed sentiment of both people. With 
regard to this apprehension I wish to reiterate here emphatically that unfor- 
tunately Gov. Stephens was led to draw his conclusions from the data collected 
which was in many instances inaccurate and presented in a method that was 
unscientific. It is, as I consider it, a serious duty of the leaders of both 
people to consider the problem dispassionately, basing thelr conclusion on the 
irrefutable facts and seeking a solution for the best interest of all the people. 
In presenting this paper I had no other thought than to follow out strictly this 
idea and attempt to correct those points of misapprehension which if not cor- 
rected will result {n serious consequences, 


In summarizing the Japanese population the governor in his letter made this — 


statement: 
“Ten years ago the census of the United States Government showed a 


Japanese population in Californian of 41,856." A survey and computution re- 
cently made by the board of control of the State of Californsn Indicates that 
at the present time this population has been more than doubled, it amounting 
now to 87,279.” It has been pointed out already in my statement that the 
Japanese population in 1910 consisted largely of mie laborers, Therefore, 
when the governor states that the “ population has been doubled,” the statement 
implies that within the lust 10 years this Jupanese population of the laboring 
class has been doubled. But the fact is ns already pointed out, that during 
the period under discussion we had over 20,000 children born to the Japanese 
parents in the State, and over 13,000 wives and women arrived here ty meet 
their husbands to establish their homes in this country, and approximately 
§,000 minors who are the dependents of the Japanese residents here, leaving a 
small minority of ndult males whu have come to resume their former residence 
in this country, and not all of them were by any means laborers. In regard to 
the land control under the Japanese farmers the governor stuted that “ the 
incrense in acreage control within the decade has been 412.9 per cent,” and the 
crop valuation approximiuftely tenfold. He based his statement upon the figures 
so tabutated by the report of the State board of control. We have pointed out 
In my review of the report? that this Increase, according to the detailed investi- 
gation published by the Japanese-American Yearbook for (he year 1910, wus 
from 195,959 acres in JD00 to 427,029 in 1910, instead of the reported jWereuse, 
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California and Orientals, p. 7f. 
2Revicw of the report of board of control, p. 147. 
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panely, from 83,253 neres to 158,056 acres within the 10 years, or 217.9 per cent, 
nha the increase of the crep values was only 503.7 per cent. instead of a tenfold 
Increase. When we consider the Inerease in the price of land valies and otber 
commodities in the last 10 years this fivefold increase is but a nosmal increase 
in any enterprise, and the Japanese farmers in the State have followed the 
general business prosperily of the country, particularly during che abnurinal 
condition of price inflation resulting from the Huropean war. It is unjust, 
therefore, to blame the Japanese farmers, because, through their industry aud 
intcHigence, they have made a certain progress in agricultural lines, and = to 
eall such a menace to the comnunity. We admit thelr shortcomings and many 
weaknesses which are common to the new immigrants in this land. We are 
trying lo solve these complicated problems as best as we know. We seck no 
unearned advantages of industry, but only n just treatment and permission to 
lead a peaceful and orderly life. 

As to the possible racial proldem arising out of the presence of the Japanese 
children in publie schools and “ the dcep-seated and often outspoken resentment 
of white mothers at this situntion,” I shall simply refer to the statements 
made by the educators of the State, under whose supervision a lurge nuinber 
of Japanese children receive instruction and who are, in my opinion, the persons 
qualified to render judgment on the advisability and desirability of having the 
Japanese children taught In public institutions mingled with the white children. 
Seven principals’ of the graded schools of the State, replying to inquiry as 
to the capabilities, merits and demerits, and the matter of discipline of the 
Japanese children in their schools, were unanimous in the statement that they 
had not found any difficulty In their classrooms with the conduct of the 
Japanese children, One principal replied that we “have no dilliculties in 
dealing with them; on the contrary, it is a pleasure.” Four replied that they 
had no difliculties. The sixth stuted that we “have had very little difliculty in 
question of discipline. The only question comes in trying to communicate with 
them on account of the language.” ‘The seventh did not touch directly on the 
question of discipline, but stated that Japanese children have a greater desire 
to master tasks und learn correctly. It is our opinion that the second genera- 
tion of the Japanese in this country are more American than Japanese because 
of their contnet with their sehoolmates. The Japanese children born in this 
country are, by virtue of their birth, citizens of this Commonwealth. Being 
American they ought to be provided with the best opportunity of education and 
life in order to be good and true sons and daughters of America. Any dis- 
¢eriminatory sentiment such as expressed by certain mothers and acknowledged 
by the State exccutive will bring no benefit to American people, but will result 
in unfortunate friction and disorganization not only to the Japanese but also 
to the State as well. Furthermore, the governor’s statement thut “ California’s 
determination to exclude the Japanese is based fundamentally upon the ethno- 
logical impossibillty of assimilating the Japanese” can not be ignored without 
provoking the severest criticism both upon theoretical and practical grounds 
because of the effect upon future development of the amity of the world. We 
nintain that the Japanese are aussimilable and bnave presented our case in 
the report to the congressional Committee on Iminigration and Naturalization. 
Unfortunately ‘the report prepared by the board of control, or the conclusion 
so drawn by the governor, failed to substantiate his statement elther on theo- 
retical grounds or in its practical aspect. 

It was the opinion of the governor that as the result of the Chinese exclusion 
act, Which was passed by Congress in the eighties, and which provided “ for the 
¢xclusion of all Chinese Inborers and registration of all Chinese at that time 
luwfully within the country,” Chinese immigration was effectively stopped. The 
governor, assuming that such legislation may also be cffectively applied to the 
Japanese, recommended the exclusion of all Japanese saving certain classes and 
registering all Japanese lawfully within the United States at the time the act is 
osued ; and furthermore that the burden of proof should be upon every Japanese 

tthin this country of proving his right to be here by the production of a cer- 

ficate of registration. Iven here the report upon which the chief executive 
sed his conclusions has not given us the conclusive evidence to prove this 
ssertion, On the contrary, the effectiveness of the Chinese exclusion act was 
urgely becuse of the character of the Chinese immigrants then found in the 
Stule, According to the report issued in 1878 by the Senate special committee 


IThe Jnupanese-American Yearbook for 1918, p. 59f. 
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of the State of California on Chinese immigration,’ the Chinese arriving at the 
port of San lranciscoe from the year Tor to 1ST6 were 214,226, und those depart- 
ing from the port during he same period were 90,089, the net increase by the 
year 1878 was 124,137. Prior te 1852 the estimated Chinese population in the 
State wus 10,000, making the total 134,137, from: which must be deducted the 
deaths, the births being so few and far between as not to fourm uny element of 
the calculation, The deaths wumnong the Chinese population were about 2 per 
cent per annum. At this rate the deaths since 1818 would reach nearly 21,000, 
Which, tuken froin the surplusage of the arrivals over the departures, leaves 
110,000 as the Chinese population in California. It is also estimated by this 
investigation that among over 100,000 Chinese there were only 8,000 females; 
the remainder were male adults. Another contemporary observer of the prob- 
lem wrote? in 1880 thut the estimated number of the Chinese females in San 
lrancisco was 1,800, and uimong thein only about 100 were not of il! fame. 

All these evidences show that the Chinese who emigrated to this coast 
prior to the exclusion act have not established their humes here in any too 
large number, and when they made their fortunes muuy of them returned to 
their native land, never again to see the shores of America. At the sume 
time, when no further iinmnigrants of the hiboring class were admitted to this 
country, it was natural that the number was gradually reduced. Could such 
a mensure be effectively applied to Japanese iimmigrants in California? To-day 
the incrense of so-called Japunese population in California, as tabulated Gy the 
State board of control, is nut so much by the incoming immigrants os the in- 
crease of births. Can the exclusion uct, such as applied to the Chinese, diminish 
the inerense of population by births among the Japanese immigrant group? 
Assuredly not. Here the application of the governor’s measure fails eutirely, 
even though it is construed by hlim as the most complete and effective remedy 
yet to be devised. It is our belief that the complete and effective remedy tn 
this situution is not to resort to such discriminatory measure against the 
Japanese, but to enlist the cooperntion of the Japanese Government to work 
out harmoniously the present immigration problem, which involves the intercst 
of both peuples by enforcing further the restrictive measure against the imimi- 
gration of the Inboving cliss. In dealing with the Jupanese within the bound- 
aries of this Nation an opportunity should be given them to attain their 
economic and cultural development, and when their plane of life is elevated 
their power of fecundity will fall according to the established Jaw of the birth 
rate among the immigrant group, and there will be no occasion for further 
alarm concerning the alleged high birth rate among the Japanese immigrant 
group. This will be a more fundamental solution of the Japanese problem for 
the people of California and for this great Americun Commonweulth. 

As to the proposed initiative measure, the governor recommended the people 
to pass it with an overwhelming majority as an expression of protest by Cali- 
fornians toward this very problem. Untortunaiely such measure not only will 
not solve the problem, but will complicate the whole situation. We plead for 
just and fair trentment for the Japanese who have been legally admitted here, 
not to deprive of their livelihood and their peaceful pursuit of life these people 
whose contributions to the State have been irrefutably proved and whose in- 
dustry and perseverance have been estublished beyond a shadow of doubt. 
Thely activity is not a menace but is an asset to this Commonwealth if the 
older settlers will appronech them with friendly confidence und cooperation. 
It is the hope and the appeal of the Japanese in this country that this oppor- 
tunity will not be denicd to them. Will the Californinn assume this attitude 
and meet the Japanese with an understanding heart for the mutual interest 
of both peoples? The fundamental and permanent solution of the problem 1s 
dependent upon the correct answer to the above question. Shall we realize 
the spirit of cooperation which is the hope of democracy? 


ed rd 


' Chinese Mere oak report by Senate special committee on Chinese immigration. 


Sacramento, 1878 
2'The Chinese Jn California, Pettit & Russ, San Francisco, 1880, p, 12. 
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APPENDIX AJ AGREEMENT AND BY-LAW OF THE JAPANESE ASSOCLATION OF AMERICA, 
Parr 1.—GENBRAL RULES. 


ArvicLe tl. This association shall be Known as the Japanese Association of 
Alneriea, 

Arr 2. The purpose of this associution shall be to elevate the character of 
every Japanese residing inp America, to protect their rights and drivileges, to 
promote thelr happiness and prosperity, and to cultivate better understanding 
between the peoples of Japan and the United States of Amerien. 

Akt, 3. This association is organized by the loeal Japanese associctions within 
the jurisdiction of the Japanese consulate general of San Francisco. 

The requirements and qualifications of affiliation between this association and 
each loeal assochitiou shall be decided by the executive council. 

Arr, 4. The oflice of the association shal! be in the city of San Francisco, 
State of California, 
Part 2.—OVFICERS AND SECRETARIES. 


Arr. 5. There shall be the following oflicers of the associatlon: A president, a 
view pr eraene nN committee of finance consisting of 4 members, nr committee on 
INANAgeMent consisting of 7 members, and a board of directors consisting of 15 
members. 

The officers of this association shall not receive any compensation. 

Art. 6. The president, the vice president, and the committee on management 
shall be elected by the board of directors froin among the members of cach local 
association afliliating with this association. 

The commiitee on finance shall be selected by the president. 

he board of directors shall be elected at the delegate convention. 

Arr. 7. The term of office for the oflicers shall be one year, but they may be 
reclected for another term. 

The vacancy in any oflice or position shall be filled for the unexpired term by 
the board of directors. 

Arr. 8. The president shall preside over the meeting of the conunittee on 
management of the bourd of directors, he shall supervise ench and every affair 
of the association, and he shall represent the association in general. 

The vice president shall assist the president and take charge of the presi- 
dential affairs during his absence. 

The committee on Management shall organize itself into a mecting of the com- 
mittee on management and shall manage the business of the association. 

Aur. 9. The bonrd of direetors shall organize the meeting of the board of 
directors and shall clect the president, the vice president, and the conunittee on 
management; it shall also carry out the business of the association according 
to the resoluUions adopted by the delegate convention. 

Aur. 10. The comnittee on management shall: meet once a month. The spectal - 
mectings of the said committee nay be called by the president wher. he shall 
deem tt necessary or vt the request of one-third or more votes of the menibers 
of the committee, 

The board of directors shull meet four times a year, namely, in January, 
April, July, and October, 

Arr. 11. The secretarial staits of the association shall consist of n general 
secretary, several assistants, and several clerks, and they shall be appyinted by 
the president by the consent of the committee on management. 

Art, 12. The general secretary shall execute the general business of the nsso- 
ciation under the supervision of the president; the usistant secretarics. and the 
clerks shall execute their respective duties under the instruction of the general 
secretary. : 

Part 3.— DELEGATE CONVENTION, 


Anr. 18. The delegate convention shat) be constituted by the representatives 
of the local affiliated Japanese assochitions according to the following appor- 
tionment: 


The Jupanese Assoctlation of San Francisco --.-.--.- 
The Jupunese Associntion of Sacramento Valley 
The Japanese Assochttion of Mresno. oe ee 
The Japanese Association of Stoekton- ~~~ ~~ 
The Japanese Association of Oukland 
Other as ocip tons, each 
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In case of na newly affiliated association, the representation for the first year 
shall be decided by the hoard of directors, whieh decision must be approved by 
the next regnilar delegate convention. 

Art. 14. The delegate convention shall meet once a yenr. ‘he special dele. 
gate conventions mary be called by the president when he shall deem it necessary 
or at the request of five or more local aflilinted associations, 

Arr. 15, Phe delegate convention shall consider and aet upon the iniportint 
business of the association, shall discuss and approve the finuncinud budget for the 
corresponding year, nnd shall examine the record and audit the financial report, 

Arr. 16. A majority of the delegates shall constitute the quorum of the dele- 
gate convention, While n majority of the delegates present sball constitute the 
quoruin for the business of the convention. 


PaRT 4.—FINANCE. 


Art. 17. The current expenditures of the assoclation shall be met by the 
avowed dues from local aflillated associations, certificate fees, and voluntry 


contributions. 
Arr. 18. The fiscal year of the association shall begin ench year on the 1st 


day of January and shall end on the 31st day of December. ; ~ 
Aur. 19. The income and the expenditures of the ussociatlon shall be tixed by 


the annual appropriations. 
PaRT 5.—-By-Laws. 


Arr. 20. This agreement shall be amended only by two-thirds votes of the 


delegates present at the delegate convention. 
Arr, 21. The by-laws of this agreement shall be forinulated at the meeting of 


the board of directors. 


APPENDIX B.—STATISTICS RELATIVE TO JAPANESE IMMIGRATION AND JAPANESE IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Japanese arrivals to and departures from continental United States. 


(Oficial figures of Commissioner General of Immigration. } 


I See es | Sat — = 


Year. Arrivals. | Departures. Yoar. Arrivals. | Departures. 
1008 oo cs bcsscesuweeccewes> Q, 544 4,796 1014 eeeenaereoegseoveeeoeeoes 8, 462 6, 800 
1000 2 ok cevcanecwes eee @eaecen 2, 4:52 5, 004 1915 eeeonsewoaoe eeagneovenasd eeeeveee 9, 029 §, 967 
1910 enxece eegeneecene evevodeo 2, 698 5, 024 1016 een vevvaerveveenene enevce 9, 100 ' 6, g2 
TOV oi os vedcdwewecee ese 4, 285 6, 869 1917 eeeeaevvneeveceneoves ones 9, 150 6, 581 
1 1 e@eoeaenqgeoeaeeGaneveaeaneee * 5, 358 5, 437 191 @eeeenvoonpeveveveenenean ee2ese0 Yl, 143 7, GY1 
DOTS 60 civics vnwe Wee eekeo 6, 771 5, 47 | 1919 eee ager eoanene @eereogean eee 1], 404 8, 328 


The decline of figures in 1909 is the result of the working of the “ gentle- 
men’s agreement.” The “ gentlemen’s agreement" admits (1). former residents 
of the United States; (2) parents, wives, and children of residents; and 
(8) settled agriculturists. This is, of course, in addition to nonlaboring 
Japanese, such as diplomats, merchants, financiers, students, etc., who are free 
to come. 

, Increase of Japanese arrivals in the past several years is due to these 
acts: 

1, Due to the war Japanese officials, business men, etc., going to Hurope have 
passed through the United States. The figures for such Japanese must be twice 
the actual number, because they are counted once at Pacific ports upon arrival 
of those Japanese from Japan, and counted again at Atlantic ports upon their 
return there from Kurope. 

2. The war obliged Japanese students, who would have gone to Iurope In 
norma] times, to come to the United States. 

8. The enormous increase of American-Japanese trade by the war enused 
many Japanese firms to send agents to America and to establish branch oflices 
and agencies in San Francisco, Seattle, New York, and other leading American 
cities. Many of the office forces brought their families with them. These natu- 
rally increased Japanese arrivals. 

In 1914 Japan imported from America $54,000,000 worth of commodities. In 
1918 this increased to $275,000,000. In other words, Japanese purchases from 
America increased more than fivefold In five years. In the sume period Jupa- 
nese exports to America increased three times, 
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Japanese arrivals classified as to laborers and nonlaborers, 


(OMcial Nyxures of Comminsioner General of Immigration.] 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee we ee em em ne es paar 


Year. Laborers. Tee Year. Laborers. eis 
OO) Ss oeiie cst ee eicewees 675 D750 WO aad wdesecs oe sceewwanse 2, 214 6, 815 
WO eaeeresecevacece ereternane 5SY 1, 09 1916 Seaesecnsreoveneevaceses 2, Yok G, 142 
DOOD ooo Gig ep aterneet aa ecules TG oS, OOO TOUT oe cw acs weeaseeaueulowad 2, X38 G, 322 
P92 oo whew seus eoeaenaees SOL 4,461 jf 1918... cece cc wc cnc eee (yt 8, 539 
LUD Sacieasencas ory mewes ck 1,371 5,400 1919; ccnctavaccuccseste ccs 2, 27 9, 126 
LONE ac evcudeceed es beges en 1, 762 6, 700 


The gentlemen’s agreement prohibits the admission of “new” Inaborers from 
Jnpan, but admits Japanese of the following three classes, whether laborer or 
honluborer: (1) Wormer residents, who return to America within 3S months 
following their departure from Ainerica; (2) parents, wives, and children of 
Jnpanese residing in America; (38) Japanese who have settled in America as 
agriculturalists. 

The Japanese Government, of course, makes {t a rule not to issue passports 
to lnborers other than those coming under the above classification. But it Is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish a laborer from a nonlaborer. The Japanese 
Government may issue a passport to a Jnpanese whom it believes, upon inquiry, 


-to be a nonlaborer, but, in the judgment of the American immigration authori- 


ties, this same Japanese may be regarded aS a lnborer. Such cases are quite 
conceivable. 

Many laborers In this table have departed for Japan, but figures for departing 
laborers are not obtuinnble, because the reports of the Commissioner Gencral of 
Tiumigration do not classify departures to laborers and nonlaborers. 


Japancse arrivals to Continental United Statics classified to mulcs and females. 


{Reports of Commissioner General of Immigration. ] 


Yoar. Malcs. | Fomalcs.| Total. | Year. Males. { Fomales.| Total. 
909... eeevenecve evoecree 1,777 867 2, G44 1915 owreeernnereece eeee 5, 542 » $87 9, 029 
1U1Oc2 sve cmeee meeswes 1, 618 1, 039 2, G87 |] 1916... cece secseess 5, 869 3, 231 9, 100 
MOLE. serseemewneces os , , 905 4, 282 || 1917... cccccccccccces 6, &33 3, 326 9,159 
IDL. a cwews sececvesces 930 2, 428 5,358 || 1918... cece ea aimee 7, 100 4,43 | 11,143 
Wiis ee $012} 2750] 6,771 || 1919.......... eeeece 70% | 4,370} 11,404 
1914..... scenreccccess 6, 3, 428 8, 462 


NOTE.—Tho above figures {ncludo minors. 


It ts difficult to ascertain how many of these women are so-called “ picture 
brides.” In the next table figures are given for the “ picture brides " who have 
entered the United States through the port of San Francisco. Figures for other 
ports are not obtainable. 

‘The majority of these women are wives who married before their husbands 
left Japan for this country, and who, therefore, are not “ picture brides,” 


Japanese wives (80-calicd “ picture brides") arriving at port of San Francisco. 
{Complicd by Japanese association from ne record of the San Francisco Immigration 
oluc 


0.) 
TO kes eee etic ae: S10 191 soecbecete te ouctluseesuGes 486 
E12 Es ee es le Oi er A so A er rer aa ee ee O20.) 197 hee see eee etwas 504 
|) | ana nes i i ee ae Pe eas 9 (68 bb (ONS sees eo coc eceeeencneneas 520 
LOI oe temo mea asueeoewaus S23) |. 1910 wee cee eck ecu edcw 668 
TOUO entiie ote ceed soe see et oaceewheseceee ee eee teat e 5, 278 


When a man Hving in America desires to marry, but Is prevented by various 
reasons from going home, he writes to his prrents and asks them to find a suit- 
thle woman for his bride. he parents, following the usual customs aid rules, 
Nx on an cllgible person, Then they intimate to the girl’s parents that they ore 
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desirous of securing her marriage to their son in Aimerien. The parents on 
either side spare no pains in inquiring into the character, soclal standing, fam- 
ily relations, genealogy, health, and education of the young man and woman. 
If this Investigation proves satisfactory, both to the parents and to the prospee- 
tive groom and bride, the man In America sends his photograph to the woman 
and receives her photograph in exchange. his “interview " through ploto- 
graphs proving satisfactory to both parties, Che nuptial knot is thed at a cere- 
moninl dinner Jn which the groom, living in Amerijen, is nuturnily absent but 
which is attended by the bride and the parents and relatives of both sides. 
This done, the parents register the marriuge with the proper authoritics. This 
marriuge has been regarded as valid both by the Japancse and American Gov- 
ernments. This practice is to be abolished after Febsuary 25, 1920, by an un- 
derstanding between the State Departinent and the Japanese Government. 


Total Japanese population in California. 


{Figures obtained September, 1918, by Japanese Association of America.) 


1 C2 @ Caner ee A aT a es ee OS OD eT SETI MEER ew Dee I EOS See eee 41, 842 
WOMCNs 265.2222 ee oe eee oe tee ete oreo 12.232 
Boys, Wider 10 Vears noe eee ee Se cee se sees es 7, 877 

. Girls, under 16 years.....-..----..--. K%_ 7,081 
LOUQD eee 23 Soci a a a en eee ees 68, 982 


Japanese farming population of California, 


(Figures obtained September, 1918, by the Japance: Agricultural Association of Call- 


fornia. 

PUTIN CPS ce as i as Nae ee re 7,973 
WARMCES WIVCS 224.5520) 20 cg ee Ss ee eae eee oe ote ee 4,560 : 
Farmers’ boys, under 16 years__..-______ lk 3, 306 Z 
Farmers’ girls, under 16 years___.___--..------------------- = 3 114 - 
BOOT TiN ee a ha eh ie a a oe 15, 794 . 
TeaTari: Tis SW VCS ie a ee 1, 663 3 
Farm hands’ boys, under 16 years___-------------- + ----- TT) ' 
Farm hands’ girls, under 16 years_____-_____---------------____---_--- 77 4 

Ph OUA ees ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ts 88, 008 


Japanese farin hands are paid $4.50 to $5 per day, without board. Caucasian : 
farm laborers work for $8.50 to $4 per day. This fs one of the reasons why 
Japunese farmers, especiully mee furmers, prefer Caucasian help to Japanese. 


Both Japanese and Caucasian farm hands eat the sume food at the same table, 5 

_ Jnpunese fariners deal with local American bunks and not with Japanese banks 3 

in San Francisco. t 

Land cultivated by Japanese in California. ‘ 

{Figures obtained by Japanese Agricultural Association at the ond of 1918.] : 

aaa aaa OE LL 
* { Number 

of farms. | Acreage. ' 


In addition to this there are a number of American corporations in which H 
Japanese farmers have minor interests. The area cultivated by such cor- 
porntions Is estimated at about 18,000 acres, mostly rice ficlds and vineyards. f 

In most cases the Japanese take up lands avoided by Oaucasian farmers oa 
worthless or unprofitable. When the Japanese, by dint of their industry, } 
intelligence, and efliciency, prove the worth of such lands, the value and price i 
of adjoining lands increnses phenomenally. This has been the case at Living. — 
ston, Fresno, Florin, and in Butte County. 

f 
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Farming spectalized by Japanese. 


{Compiled by Jupanese Agricultural Association at the ond of 19{8.] 


a en an Ieee eye. 4° taece aoe 


i > . 
Acreage Total | He ‘ CT 
Product. ) mereaje bea 
Japuneso. by all. ACT CALC. 

—_—————_— _—— ——!}---- 
INGE Rats ececss Ret cet eee dea aes tata sataee ae: 5, 96% 6, 300 | 91.8 
COLGEY sncccckeenedess secs eta oesnseee Ore eeutireso Geen aseaehete estes 3, 568 4, 00: N9. 2 
ASPAFOBUS. 2.20.2. ce cece cern cence sweceseveccreccenescucessseseseess 9,927 12,000 R2,7 
SOCUSS ocd. 5d Ok we ecb goa ba abe Seo abe hinkee GHEE eee ele ete atin a owe eels 15, 847 20, 000 79. 2 
OVUIUNS oc ie eeen sce eed adels ss Soset Une ew ie Sue Naeeiw sm aetsewstevennes 9, 251 12,112 76.3 
TT OVNULIWS 453.5 ee te ee ates ta er lo okla hesceiecne vigeulei he aeaca sa eon 10, 616 16, 000 66.3 
CiittilOU PeSswss .asc0h stove cdsseee elses P Grete atau eiacma earn eine Mantrenas 9, SSL 15, 000° 63.8 
UAT DOOUS 1s ek leek et waver ean beagtcewee tenenee Pe re tre 51, O04 102,119 | 50.1 
CECT) VC ADIGS foc o3is'o sob oGahseeed bole alee ee Se oues Sanus ve eawee en 17,852 75, OOO 3.8 
PolntGOS 05645004 cee wd eens Uidtesnduceraiaretade avatar dai teta atau wie sale wie’ Seales aies 18, 830 90,275 | 20. 8 
RieG siashon dae conseeee ds eee eeaes Pesiheee Monae ed ih awed 16, 610 106, ."20 | 16.0 
TO fiseri see Seat ee sanbactemiewacctas oe 6G oe ee kee wee seeuea cas amateurs 1, 260 8, GOO 15.7 
CNIS toast ce eks ee eerie teaeneine seat eace eee eee eeatoes 47, 439 360, (00 13.1 
TECHS eaeibs Sees date ek ee bade me eae tule ore ae me ee.c etioteee’ T7, 107 £92, (00 14.0 
COLON 2. a3easca coll os ie dbeen Dees oteesGs Ose Geeee ee eawearsceeeeesence 18, 000 179, $GO 10.0 
COCs Gree dit eis luadews eunenceok cee aoeaiod sealer Gateatentieeusces.s 7,815 85, C00 9, 2 
Fruits and NUS o.ccccstclsends.oecewess iN dd ose cesies seesaw eetiewases 29,210 715, C00 4.0 
Tiby RNG CPA Wes oc acne Seecte deuce csmieces Yee wecws see deeaeeeweles 15,743 | 2, 200, 000 00 


Figures for acrenge cultivated by Japnnese are obtained by the Japanese 
Agricultural Association of CaHfornia. Figures for totai acreage are obtained 
from the official reports of the State Board of Agriculture and of the California 
Development Board. 

This table shows the fields specialized by Japanese farmers. They have 
taken up the kind of farming shunned by white farmers, such as berry, celery, 
and asparagus cultures, which requires stooping posture on the part of the 
workers. The Japanese, being comparatively short in stature, are particularly 
adapted to such farming. 

The percentage of Japanese acreage is very small in such farming as egrnin, 
hay, corn, fruit, and nut culture, which does not require hard manual labor. 
In such fields American farmers are predominant. 

The table shows that the Japunese farmers do not compete with the American 
formers. The Japanese simply filled the gap created by the unwilingness of 
the other farmers to engage themsclves in certain kinds of farming. 


Nonfarming Japanese population in California. 
(Figures obtnined September, 1918, by the Japancsre Association.” 


1 (2) 9 lea Se Ne CR Say ETS ERIE SAP ORCS ene SU POU aR NE ae re nee PEPSI CS S2 SLOT re ee REY a SETA 18, 075 
WW OMIO) ones oe te eee SU eee Ba eis ae ewne is eee eea tec 6, 006 
Boys under 16 years_ ee Re eae wee ee 8, 710 
GIrls M0GCr- 16: Years. 222 ees cesesscen such See ee ee oe 3, 180 

TOUN) 2cawewencaces Set ese ees essen esecesass po a ee ee eels 80, 971 


Japanese births and deaths in California. 


{Official figures of State board of hea'th.] 


+ 
Year. Births. Births. | Deaths. 

1IQUS el abeetiiawsueSew wen ecse 455 2,874 628 
POD ccnciocite et A aaisie'n ewe ind oe 6R2 3,342 0463 
WO de iccoceeeee Gave ee aeeee 719 3,721 729 
WIL. caenscccvncrcecvees eeeee O95 4,108 y10 
Wo iiss ewok bene cies Sioa ealecesien 1,467 — 

TU Sin cet avcameniese chewneaiee showy 2,215 20,5°8 5, 860 


= 


This rate of incrense in Japanese births is abnormal and will sooa deeline, 
The sudden inerense in 1912 is due to the fact that about that thme Japanese 
men fa Callfornin began to marry, Since then a majority of men who intended 


740 


to marry have married. 
vi tpaNese births from year to yeaur will begin to decline. 
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Consequently in a few yenrs the rate of increase in 


borne in mind in examining this and the following tables. 

It is estimated by the Japanese Associntion of America that from 1908 to 1917 
Japanese wives in California, including “ picture brides,” inerensed at a yearly 
average of 1,000, while the average yearly Increase of Japanese births in the 
This shows that even at present the tendency is for 


Same period was 465. 
decrease of births. 


This point must be 


According to the same estimate, the average age of Jap- 


anese adults is above 40. Within a few years, therefore, Jupanese births will 


show marked decrease. 


Percentaye of Japanese births to the total births tn California as compared 
with that of white births, 


(OMecial figures of State board of health.] 


Pepo- White 
. births 
Year. Year. births Gato 
to total births 
births : 
Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. 
VOSS ee cees ecee ees! 1, O6O8 PASTS bocce eer S evens cea orcs 5.5 1.2 
WUD cidieae vee tien beeee Sete tee te 2.2 06.3 3) A014 cae cose ec ceteue stn 6. 2 91.0 
Oeics Acetone 2.2 O60) WN TOS. ose nk oben pasties eaesae 6.9 91.3 
TUT oa ou iets hicws oe smeeewewc 2.9 DG a TOTO foc o3s ors tue ware i cacao ats 7.3 91.4 
|i!) i Sees rte ger eee eer yee 3.7 DAG AOI is cctevcis odes sews 7.8 90. 6 
Japancse births compared with white births in California. 
(Official figures of State board of health.} 
Total Total 
ae births in] White | J8P8 ee births in-| White | J8Pa- 
: cluding | births. births ; cluding irths births ‘ 
all races. : all races. 
LOS opis cue noes 077 27, 190 455 || 1013.0... ee 25% 43, 852 40, 864 2,218 
L006 pie cciewocueeces 30, 8&2 29, 736 6&2 || 1914...........8. eee 40, 012 42, 281 2,874 
1 enero eekevus 82, 138 30, 893 AIO (90S oc os ecdwewee dee 48, 075 43, S74 3, 34m 
1911... Leeagetees 34,426 | 33,245 995 {| 1916............ ...-| 60,633 | 46, 272 3,72%. 
Lt) ees eoeee| 39, 330 37, 194 1,407 || 1917... eee eoee| 52, 230 47, 314 4, 10> 
| 
t 
Japanese births in Ios Angeles County and city. , 
(OMcial Ngures of State board of health.) i 
ees ae = a oe ee + ee ee ee wee ; 
Japa- Oth Japa- Ou i 
Year. nese ad Year. neso ad 
births. births. births. births. { 
ae Sera ess es 
1908. . @eeereenevueceneeeeseevenes 114 6, 182 1913.... Peevreceveee ese eseees eeces e 432 It, 2a 
1909 eee eee eeesvneoce eeneoesevece ge 164 6 426 1914 teeceFeseeeeesnesen eneeucenace 717 i, 3G" a 
WO cai a accetectccscatsaes 175 7,320 W AQIS. soc s oe ace ccagecneecd 35; 10, vat 
1911....... Rcegowens Secnieeaee 231 994 fl 101G...... 0000. awacueeseuis eoeee} 1, 146 HM, UB, 
1912 e@eeene eeeeteeroeseenaeeosses ee 355 9, 852 GUT scsdsc utes @eognvuersenesove @ee 1, 265 | 11, 2. q 
Japanese births in eight counties of Southern California (including Los ¢ . 
Anycles County). ¢- 
{OMicial figures of State board of health.} 
White Japancso| Whites 
Year, births. Year. births. | birtbes 
- . owe = | aes ees Soren ge 
NOIR oe oe ec eciccvewnesvacewen 9, 028 MOS cecceceecteceatenceetos O43 16, ro 
] eeeee Seteseogserzseesesteseca 9, 518 FOS Se ccweesessakocowassecaals VO! 17. at 3 
19] *eeeooea SePaestaceceeasgeaegres 10, 6859 1915. Digitized brXRALIAISZLS 1,231 1h, e 
1 @eqemeeeseeeautCeseanqgtesaanrve 11, S41 {' : WU cowie tee seca ecetese eee ee 1, 492 ie, | 
Rut @aesaescenveseveseaeesns 14, 616 ' Wt? -SeeaeGSesaeseszpasevetcesevese 1, Wie ita. 4 
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APVENDIX C.-——-PURLICATIONS OF THE JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


~ We have numerous pamphlets and cireulurs, but because they are all in 
Jnpunese and enn not be reproduced in lnglsh it will be advisable to translate 
the contents of one typleal prumphlet in order to show the nature of those pub- 
Heations in general. 


Viin GUIDE To THE NEWLY COMING WOMEN. 


Contenis (chapter headings): 
1. Advices during the voyage. 
~ Responsibillties of Japanese women in America. 
. Japanese und American home Hfe—its differences. 
. dupanese and Amcrican customs—their differences. 
Need of understanding American customs. 
I’riendship with Americans. 
Observance of appointments, 
. Learning Knglsh language. 
. Cuutions as to (1) dress, (2) food, and (8) Hving. 
10. Good housekeeping: (1) Points for household management; (2) points 
for household accounts. ; 

11. Personal hygiene for women. 

12. Care of bubies. 

18. Registration of babies. 

14. Home life. 

15. Religious training. 

16. Home us an educational factor. 

17. Thrift. 

18. Key to fricndship—simplicity and sincerity. 

19. Women’s labor. 

20. Points on social etiquette: I. 

21. Points on social etiquette: IT. 


COMO Cm TO 


APPENDIX D.-——CERTIFICATE. 


The following is the formula used in certifying the occupation, character, 
Income, ete, of the applicant who desires to cnll the dependent member of his 
family In Japan to this country. Sce the article on the Japanese Association 
of America above—section on ‘ Works relative to the local affiliated associa- 


tions.” 
[Date] ; 
Hon 


Consul General of Japan, 
San Francisoo, Calif. 
DEAR Simm: The Japanese Association of 
folowing data are correct. 
Yours, respectfully, 


do hereby certify that the 


Secretary Japanese Association cf , 


CERTIFICATE, 


; home address, ; present ad- 


Name, ; date of birth, 
dress, ; 

Curcer after coming to Amcrica: Date and place of landing in American, 
; career after that date, : 

Business remarks: Kind of business, * when started, > totul 
annuni income, $ ; total annual expenses, $———; net annual protit, 
* number of employees In ; present status of business, : 
cooperators’ names and their respective capitals, : 

Applicant’s capital, § Property: Stocks held, 


s; real estate, 


~———;; houses, > merchandise, ; miscellaneous, -; cash on 
hand, ; savings, : loans, ; other items, : total, 
Rehutives Ino America (including member of the family): Purpose 


Remurks: : 


uf the appllentton: 


Ta mph beso NR ren RE RIEL NS 


Total population-.-~-.---.-..-.---------~--4----~---- 205 
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APPENDIX E.—JAPANESE AT LIVINGSTON, CALIF. 
{Reported by Klyoichi Naka.] 


The object which we Japanese residents had in view when we first started to 
settle in Livingston in 1907 was that of finding a good environment for our 
children, as well as seeking our own future welfare. It was not our purpose to 
establish a colony of people of one nationality, but unforunately most of us 
did not understand English, nor know the Amcrican customs, and, therefore, 
were not able to mingle with the Americans. Naturally, we gathered by our- 
selves and formed a settlement, as many other immigrants have done. Armcri- 
canizution is hindered to a great extent by the cluse settling in one community 
of a large number of people of one nationality, but, to us personally, it seems 
better to have immigrants of one nationality located in sinall groups in order 
to reach and train them than to have them widely scattered over large areas. - 

Now, we wish to muke a report on the condition of our Japanese settlement 
here at Livingston, covering the several most Important points. 

1. Religion: The reason why most of our Japanese residents are Christians 
is thnt half of our first settlers were Christians. Beginning in 1907, the first 
year we crime here, our Christian pioneers started to have Sway services. 
Later, in 1917, an interdenominational Christlan Church was organized, and a 
pernument preacher was put in charge of it since 1918. This church is abso- 
lutely independent in its finances. A few statistics of our religious growth and 
present condition are as follows: 


Number of Christians, adults _.._...----- ee. 91 
Attendance, average for last six months... 60 
Number of Sunday schoo) children.._.-....--...-.--_- 54 
Annual chureh expenditure______--__--_--- $1, 830. 87 
Percentage of Christians In the colony______-___________ 75 
Percentage of attendance at Sunday school__-_--------~ 60 


There is no Buddhist church in this community. 

We are ginad to report that the American church In town has among its mein- 
bers some of our Jnpunese and their children, and that they welcome us to all 
thelr church nnd Sunday school services. Because many of our Japunese adults 
do not understand English, and therefore would derive but little benefit from 
attending an American church, the need has arisen for the maintenunce of a 
Japanese church, but we hope that the next generation of the Japanese will he 
wholly nbsorbed by the American church and work in full cooperation with 
them, so that there shall be no further need of a seprrate Japanese church. 

2. Society: The renson for our living segregated, as it were, In separate com- 
muuities Is probubly lurgely due to our lack of fluency in the English language, 
but we feel that we are a part of the Americun community; and as we hive 
done in the past so will we continue to cooperate with the Americans in every~ 
thing that is for the welfare of the community. Thanks to the Livingston 
people, most of them have treated us as friends. They have reposed confidence - 


= 


in our integrity and moral purposes and have accorded us the sume opportuni. ! 


ties and privileges enjoyed by Aincricans. 


In order to urge upon ourselves the best training of our children for futur G! 
good citizenship in this country, we feel and belicve that we need the kind coujy-? 


eration of our American friends, and we in return are willing to do nny Chili ge 
that we can. 
Another thing that we wish to report is that there is no Japanese store Oo 
town of Livingston as may be found In other places where Japanese are living | 
Since we hive coine here several Japanese business men have wished to start yy 
business in Livingston, but we live refused fo allow them to do so, beeausy, 
we nre satistied to do business with the American stores und wish to coopernty 
with them, The following statistics relating to population inay be of literes¢ | 


Number of familics and population, Nov. 15, 1919, i 
Number of fumllieg__ ee ek 44 | 
Adults: 

Male Sgect acc nate ete As ct eee eee 15 i : 
WOW Cart Se ee a ee ee ee ie eer 49 
Children: t 
M 1G > ce oh eee ee ee beware eee oko 30 
WONG! C2 ge oo ea oo eee eee ete eee 45 
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8. Bducation: The most Important question which has come ta our Jnpanese 
settlers In Livingston ts that which has come to the parents, how shall we train 
our children and bring them up so that they may become good citizens of the 
country. Adoug with this question came the problem of teaching our children 
some Ienglish and Aimericun customs and manners before they enter the grammar 
school, To solve this problem we organized a kindergarten for onr Japanese 
children under grammar sclwol age, which is taught by an Ameriean teucher. 
We herewith insert a few school statistics: 


Number of Japanese pupils in grammar school__..--.--_____- 22 
Total number of all puvils in grammar school___--_--________ 160 
Pereentage of Japanese pupils in grammar school___-~_-___-__ 15 
Number of Japanese pupils in high school__..-----_---_-_ 2 
Number of Japanese pupils in college_..-..--..- 1 


4. Farming: The charge is often made that the Japanese absorb the best 
farming Jands iu the State. Here at Livingston, at least, it igs not true that the 
Japanese are occupying the best land. If the present condition of our colony 
seems to indicate this, we wish but to say that this fruitfulness and prosperity 
nre the result of much Inbor and hardship. At first, year after year, we had to 
encounter some unexpected Joss, setback, or affliction, So that our discourage- 
ments sometimes almost overwhelmed us, but we struggled through bravely, 
holding on when others gave up, sustained with the idea that this was the land 
glyven to us by God, and we were to make it our home, until at lust we have 
accomplished the present visible results. We must not forget to thank our 
Livingston friends for thelr sympathy and for their heartfelt help. We append 
nu few strtistics concerning our farming activities: 


Acres 
Argreente acrenge owned or controlled... -.-..-----__ 2, 45 
Of which there are under cultivation or improved___._.._- 1. 610 
HD S1 CAM C1 | | Cae ae a es Re See tO OD pe eS er ae me ak 840 
Average acres to a fumily_-.---------- ie eas 863 


CoMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Housr or RepresEnrarives, 
Tuesday, July 20, 1920. 

The committee met in the St. Francis Hotel at 10 o’clock a. m 
Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) presiding. 

The Cnairman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Raxer. Before the first witness is sworn to-day the witness who 
was on the stand yesterday, Kawakami, I think it was, was asked 
about the three letters which were written to Gov. Stephens, and the 
letter of November 7, 1919, he said he would give to the committee, 
one of those three letters. Now, this appears to be the original. [In- 
dicating. | | 
The Canine No; it is a copy of the original. 

Mr. Raxer. Yes; but it seems to be from the original typewriter, 
and not a carbon. I want to hand that to the chairman so that he 
may preserve it; the committee may desire to use it later. Hero is the 
envelope it came in and all. [The letter referred to is printed in pro- 
ceedings of July 19.] 
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STATEMENT OF HARVEY HUGO GUY. 


(Mr. Guy duly sworn.) 

The Cuamman. What is your address? 

Mr. Guy. 2515 Hillegas Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 

The Cuairman. Your name wis given to the committee as one who 
is likely to have some information on the matter under consideration. 

Mr. Guy. Yes. I suppose the reason my name was suggested here 
was because I have lived in Japan for a number of years, und speak 
and read the Japanese language, and I am more or less familiar with 
the Japanese people, and I have no doubt that this commitice is de- 
sirous of getting at the facts, and knowing the seriousness of the 
situation here, I will make a brief statement and then youmay ask 
me any questions you like. In the first place, the civilization of 
Japan and the United States are divergent in their history. Fundn:- 
mentally, they are not greatly different, but there arc some differences.. —, 
I think if I were to characterize the outstanding difference between 
the civilization of Japan and the civilization of the United States, 
I would say that the civilization of Japan lays emphasis upon the 
personal obligations in the matter of dealing one with another; 
they lay more emphasis upon the personal relations than they do 
on their relations, contracts, and the like. If I were to characterize 
our civilization I would say that it is contractual. We lay emphasis 
upon contracts. From that there are misunderstandings between 
the Japanese and Americans in their way of looking at things from 
that point of view. Those two civilizations are meeting on the Pacific 
coast and it is not strange that there should be misunderstandings or 
that there should be slight conflicts. 

The institutions of Japan that are outstanding are first of all cen- 
tralized around the Japanese Emperor and in times gone by, at least, 
there was a certain religious tinge in the loyalty to the Japanese I:m- 
peror. Under the influence of western civilization they are disregard- | 


“m2 
Wipe. «am 


ing—that is, breaking away from that and the fraternal relation of 
the Emperor to the people is not nearly as strong ns it was o few 
years ago. The Japanese people, speaking of the Japanese in Japan, | 
are a law-abiding race, have been subject to authority for a number ! 
of generations, and are perfectly willing to obey the law. Irom very 
ancient time the Japanese have laid emphasis upon education, so that 
the percentage of illiteracy among the Japanese is lower than that of 
any other country in the Orient. It is a very small percentage. In 
all of my dealings with Japanese, extending over nearly 30 years, I 
have never met a Japanese who could not write his name, or who 
could not read a newspaper. That docs not mean that there are not 
those, but I have never met them. 

Mr. Box. How long were you in Japan? 

Mr. Guy. Thirteen years. a 

Mr. Box. To what extent have you mingled with the people? | | 

Mr. Gor. I have traveled all over the Japanese Empire, and I know}: 
personally the people from the high officials to the lowest class. | 


“Sep rany~-areemremen geese 


t 
Mr. Box. You have met all classes? be 
Mr. Guy. All classes of people, and I returned to the United States 


after spending 13 years as a teacher there. I came back here in 1900 
and I have lived in California since that time, 
OO 
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Mr. Sixers. You understand the Japanese language, of course! 

Mr. Guy. Yes. Another characteristic of the Japanese is that they 
are greatly influenced by their environment, and that environment 
changes their character very quickly. That is illustrated in the com- 
ing into Japan of Chinese civilization and also the coming into Japan 
of western civilization. ‘The change of the Japanese life fcom the old 
to the new is almost a miracle. Ordinarily change comes by revolu- 
tion, but from the old idea of the divine character of the IX:imperor and 
his authority over the people to the present democratic way, like 
to-day, that is ordinarily effected by a revolution, but it was brought 
about in Japan without that. 

Mr, Raker. What have you to show and present to the committee 
that has occurred and that that change has been brought about that 
you have described ? 

Mr. Guy. That would require some investigation, and I think I 
can gather the material to show that without any question. I have in 
mind the attitude of the former minister of justice in Japan, some 
speeches that he made in the Japanese Parhainent, which are also 
available, but I have not them with me, 

Mr. Raxer. Can you get them so that when you get your statement 
for correction you may insert it? 

Mr. Guy. I think I can. 

Mr. Sircev. You may refer to it as an appendix or re“er to it in 
general. 

Mr. Guy. Yes. It will take some time. 

Mr. Surarn. We realize that, but we would like to have every bit of 
information that we can get. 

Mr. Guy. I would lilce to present some material along the line of the 
liberal movement in Japan, which is antimilitaristic and very pro- 
American. 

Mr. Sreaet. We would be glad to get that, 

Mr. Guy. I do not care tou comment on it now, because [ have not 
that in hand. 

Mr. Box. If the gentleman would insert something which would 
tend to show the drift of the Japanese life toward the military system. 

Mr. Guy. Toward it or away from it? | 

Mr. Box. The attitude toward it, rather. 

Mr. Raker. Do you think the drift has been away from militarism 
instead of toward it? 

Mr. Guy. There are a few of the old leaders of Japan who still 
maintain the militaristic idea, and the military is also the organization 
in authority, and it seems on the face of things as though Japan were 
i militaristic nation. I think that is true. Te you go down into the 
situation you will find it is more or less disorganized, and there is at 
the present time an organization headed by Baron Shibuzawa that is 
nntimilituristic, very antimilitaristic, and that sentiment is growing 
in Japan; there is no question about that. The military party in 
Japan is entrenched behind the organization and that organization 
has authority, and very often when men seck to oppose the militaristic 
tendency they are not permitted to do so, but there is a very deep, 
widespread antimilitaristic movement in J apan to-day. 

Mr. Strarr. Ts there any press censorship there to-day ? 


Mr. Guy, Yes; very strong. 


iat oe a ix 
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Mr. Srecex. In times of peace as well as war? 

Mr. Guy. Yes; but it is not as effective in times of peace, because 
it is always difficult to control newspapers, and particularly so in 
Japan, but there is a censorship there. 

fr. Raker. Are they trying to get away from the idea of con- 
trolling the newspapers? 

Mr. Gioy. £ think the militaristic party would like to maintain it, 
but they can not doit to any extent. | 

Mr. Times, That tends to an advancement? 

Mr. Guy. Yes. Very often the police have attempted to control the 
rising democratic spirit, but they have not been able to do it—among 
students, for instance. 

Mr. Srecen. Have they given any consideration to woman suffrage 
over there? | + 

Mr. Guy. Yes. Of course, there is a fecling now among the leaders 
in Japan that the people are not quite ready, not only women but men, 
and it requires a certain amount of training before they are ready 
for it, but in a few years there will be universal suffrage, and the 
progress of women in Japan has certainly been remarkable. None 
that I know of are officially connected with politics at the present 
time, but they are very much interested. 

Mr. Box. There has been some intimation that women have occu- 
pied rather degraded positions in Japan. To what extent has that 
position been reinedied ? 

Mr. Goy. I think the Japanese women have never occupied a de- 
graded position. I think that in the past it was more of a petted 
attitude, rather made a doll of than made a slave of. 

Mr. Box. To what extent are they educating their women at home? 

Mr. Guy. Yes; there are schools all over Japan, even up to uni- 
versity grade. There is a women’s university at Tokyo, and they are 
taking the women up to a certain age, and after a certain age the 
boys and girls are put into different grades. In Tokyo there is a 
women’s university headed by a man who was—I think the original 
founder of that institution is dead now. The other problem that we 
are facing here in this case is the problem of assimilation. 

I wonder if I might use two words to illustrate what I have to say 
about this, The word “amalgamation,” referring to intermarriage; 
the word “assimilation,” referring to social or intellectual assimila- 
tion. The word “assimilation” in my use of it here does not refer 
to biological assimilation. That is a word I want to ntake clear. 
My idea—might I say, further, the definition of what I conceive to be 
Americanization: Americanization is the achievement of national 
unity upon the basis of our highest ideals for world’s service. The 
achievement of Americanization upon the idea of naturalization itself 
is a world service. ‘The legitimate question in this investigation 1s, 
Are the Japanese assimilable? Please note I use the word “ assimnila- 
tion” as I have defined it. My experience with the Japanese, both 
in Japan and the United States, leads ine to believe that the Japanese 
are perfectly assimilnble. They must have our political and educa- 
tional ideas, Their universities and public institutions are filled with 
the same spirit ns ours. Their legal institutions, I have been under 
Japanese law and been in Japanese universities and so far as Tam 
able to understand their institutions are based exactlyupon the same 
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principles as ours, and they have assimilated the principles of western 
institutions all through their hfe. Coming to this country we are 
asked, “Are the Japanese able to assimilate our ideas ?” 

Mr. kaxer (interposing). Is their legislature something similar 
to ours? 

Mr, Guy. Similar to ours. 

Mr. Raker. And the method of election ? 

Mr. Guy. ‘The method of election is the same, excepting that the 
upper house is by appointment. ‘The lower house is the same as 
ours. 

Mr. Raker. And they have a restricted electorate? 

Mr. Cioy. Yes; but it is being extended. Of course, you under- 
stand that in Japan there is this one difference: A man in Japan may 
stand for any constituency that wishes to have him represent them. 
Tle can not pick his constituents. He does not necessarily have to 
live in the place that he represents. | 

Mr. Sreceu. It is the same system adopted in England? 

Mr. Guy. Yes. Of course there is another difference between ours 
also, and that is in case the ministry comes in conflict with parlia- 
ment there are two methods employed, one is the proroguing of Con- 
gress or Parliament and sending them back to their constituencies 
for a new election, when the matter of discussion between the minis- 
try and the parliament is the issue, whether the Government shall 
be sustained or not. 

Mr. Stearn. Is not the same method adopted in Great Pritain ? 

Mr. Guy. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And in France? 

Mr, Guy. Yes; also. They have assimilated western idens, but they 
differ in that respect from ours. 

Mr. Srecet. Do the members of the cabinet appear before parlin- 
ment and explain their budget system, and so on? 

Mr. Guy. They may ask for a minister of finance or of foreign 
affairs to appear before a parliament to answer questions. 

Mr. Sizce.. But do those ministers have any vote? 

Mr. Guy. Those ministers have no vote in parhament. The Japan- 
ese in this country have shown the same spirit in accepting our ideals 
and our forms of Government here, as they have shown in their own 
" government, living in their own country. I think that every action, 
every oflicial action by the Japanese has shown a desire upon their 
part to conform to the American environment. For instance, take 
the picture brides. Of course, there is a considerable misunderstand- 
ing about that, but the Japanese realize that it was not in accordance 
with our ideals in this country of marriage—— 

The Cirairnmawn (interposing), That was explained to us yesterday. 

Mr. Guy. Well, they have changed their ideals in order to conform 
to the American custom, so that it seems to me all of their ideals are 
que in consonance with ours, so far as ideals are concerned.: Now, 
the biological assimilation—— 

Mr. Raker (interposing). Men and women? 

Mr. Guy. Yes. 

The Ciaran. Before we get away from the subject of “ picture 
brides.” 'This order of the Japanese Government changing the sys- 
cm has brought about a split here in the Japanese colony4 
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Mr. Guy. So I understand. The newspapers seem to be making 
something of that. 

The CHarrman, What do you make of it? 

Mr. Guy. I think, so far as I have been able to understand, it is 
about this: Some young fellows here in this country do not feel like 
spending their money to go back to Japan and get their wives, and the 
other way was the easier way to get them, and therefore they are op- 
posed to the new regulation in that connection. 

The CyairMan, So they held meetings and moved for the impcach- 
ment of Mr. Otau 

Mr. Guy (interposing). Yes, that was about the idea. Of course 
the movement to stop the “ picture brides,” as I understand it, came 
from the Japanese Association of America, not from the consul. 
They put it up to the Government and the Government acted ugon it. 

Mr. Raxer. The way I understand it, it is not all a development 
here. Four or five years ago, when Mr. Bryan was Secretary of 
State, the Committeo on Immigration held executive sessions, at which 
Mr. Bryan was present, and the picture-bride question was taken up 
fully and completely, and we promised Mr. Bryan that diplomatic 
relations proceed to the end that the picture-bride practice would 
stop. It has been working on for the past four or five years and it 
has finally culminated in the present situation. 

Mr. Guy. I understand that the American Government has ofhi- 
cially recognized the “ picture-bride” marriages, and these marriages 
are legal and perfectly acceptable to the United States and the Japan- 
ese do not believe that it is in violation of the “ gentlemen’s agrce- 
ment,” and the action of the Japanese Government is in accordance 
with tho sentiment of the Americans with regard to that sort of thing. 

The Cuainman, The commissioner general figured that they were 
proper and legal, but the States control the matter of marriage. In 
the State of Washington, for instance, they are now refusing to 
recognize “ picture-bride”” marriages. That has come out in proceed- 
ings for divorce. 

Mr. Srearu. I notice by this morning’s papers that the last “ picture 
brides ” coming to this country are to leave July 27, 

Mr. Guy. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Srecex. Do you know anything about the Dunn family in. the 
United States? 

Mr. Guy. Yes: 

Mr. Sircex. It has been reported—it is true that Mr. Dunn is re- 
ported to be the United States minister to Japan? 

Mr. Goy. Yes. , 

Mr. Sircen. And that his boys, according to the newspapers, have 
become naturalized as Japanese? 

Mr. Guy. I knew that he had children but I don’t know whether 
they were naturalized in Japan. 

Mr. Sieceu. Were those boys born in Japan or born here? 

Mr. Goy. They were born in Japan. 7 

Mr. Srecet. Was Mrs. Dunn 

Mr. Guy (interposing). She wasa Japanese. Isny that the biologi- 

cal assimilation, so far as that is concerned, in my estimation is an 
academic question. Tor the present, at least, [ think intermarringe 
between Japanese and Americans is very unwise. di cdinve nothing 
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more to say about that. There are instances where it has turned out 
very favorably but, as a rule, it is not at the present time a very de- 
sirable thing, ‘The other thing I want to say 1s with reference to the 
California problem 

Mr, Box (interposing). Do you think that intermarriage is abso- 
lutely an essential part of the problem ? 

Mr. Guy. No, sir. If there was more immigration it would be a 
real problem. However, the problem of assimilation is not an immi- 
eration problem. It may be an immigration problem in one sense, but 
(he real problem in California is not that. This is the reason for it: 

The “ gentlemen’s agreement” by the Japanese Government, and 
since then shows that the Japanese Government itself and the Jap- 
anese people are not anxious for more immigration into this country. 

Mr. Raxer. Notwithstanding that school question and criticism 
the President of the United States in 1913 criticized the people o 
California and recommended to Congress that a naturalization law be 
passed to the end that Japanese be given full citizenship. 

Mr. Guy. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. Is that right? 

Mr. Guy. The American President recommended that? 

Mr. Raxrr. Yes. 

Mr. Guy. President Roosevelt? 

Mr. Raxer. Yes. | | 

Mr. Guy. I really don’t know about that. The problem in Cali- 
fornia is not primarily an economic question, either. If that were 
the case it would be easy enough, by suitable regulations, together 
with the cooperation of community labor, to regulate that matter so 
it could be easily settled. The question in California between Japan 
and the United States is primarily a race problem, and some of the 
things that enter into the race problem—the first one is race preju- 
dice, both on the part of the American people and on the part of the 
Japanese, and when we deal with facts, prejudice is just as much as 
land ownership, and there is evidence that there is a very strong 
prejudice against the Japanese in this country. The second is lan- 
guage. I hive no difficulty in getting along with the Japanese 
people, even though they may not eal the English language, be- 
cause 1 speak their language, and we understand each other, but the 
way I understand it, for the most part, the Japanese who do not 
speak Ianglish simply have not been here long enough. They are 
more interested in making moncy than our language. 

Mr. Raicer. You say the race problem exists ¢ 

Mr. Guy. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Rarer. It is quite general? : 

Mr. Guy. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you any method to propose for relieving that 
situation ¢ | | 

Mr. Guy. Yes. Iam going to sugeest that, if you will let me. The 
other matter is, of course, a matter of intermarriage between the races, 
ind that at the present time is not desirable to any very largo extent 

nd therefore that stands in the way of complete amalgamation, if 

4 complete assiinilation. ‘The other is the social ostracism under 

hich the Japanese are compelled to live. 
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Mr. Raker. Why do you folks all use this phrase “at the present 
time”? Yousny that intermarriage and amaleamation are not. desir- 
able at the present time. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Guy. I mean by that that I do not believe anybody is uble to 
pronounce upon the question of intermarriage at the present time; 
and, as things exist, because of that prejudice and the influence on the 
social life and perhaps financial standing, for that renson it is not 
desirable at the present time to have Japanese and Americans inter- 
marry. I do not know, and I do not believe that. anybody knows, 
what the result will be. 

Mr. Raxrr. Realizing that it is not desirable at the present. time, 
why look forward and make it possible so that we might bring it 
about in three or four thousand years from now and cagse a lot of 
trouble in the meantime? 

Mr. Guy. I do not think anybody is trying to do that; at least, I 
am not. 

Mr. Raxer. Go ahead. a 

Mr. Gvy. The other thing that stands in the way of complete as- 
similation or amalgamation of Japanese in this country is that they 
are compelled to live in a sort of social ostracism. That seems to be 
inevitable and the grouping of Japanese is not entirely their fault. 
It is partly because they want to live with people who speak the 
same langeunage—— | 

The CratrmMan (interposing). Unless you have a plan to stop social 
ostracism we will take it for granted that it exists. 

Mr. Guy. Well, here is the other, the real solution: After living 
with the Japanese in their own country and studying their institu- 
tions and living among them in this country to a certain extent it 
seems to me that the first step to be taken would be to sce to it that 
the stopping of the importation of Japanese labor into this country 
is accomplished and the Japanese Government is willing to have it 
done and it should be done. The stopping of labor coming into the 
United States is essentially a part of this program. If they are com- 
ing across from Canada and Mexico, and I have no knowledge that 
that is a fact—I do not know anything about that—but that should 
be stopped. After the stopping of Japanese immigration into the 
United States it seems to me that these people who are going to 
remain here, probably in spite of any legislation which may be 
ee that they shall not remain forever aliens in our community, 

ut to the fullest possible extent be given an opportunity to be as- 
similated into the body politic in the United States: and I believe the 
thing to be done would be to stop the immigration, but give the 
Japanese who are in the United States a legal right or permission to 
become citizens of the United States, and if that is done I think 
there will be no further question; and if it turns out after these have 
been given a chance to become American citizens, they do not 
qualify, then it is time for these people to be encouraged to return 
to their own conntry. 

The Cramman. Now, that is pleasing, but there are some eleven 
to thirteen million aliens in the United States who have not taken 
an opportunity to naturalize themselves, and the conditions have not 

een good for them to do so, T will admit, but we could not think of 
ordering them back to their own country. 


a 


at 
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Mr. Guy. I do not think you could order a Japanese to return 
unless he develops something antagonistic to our Government; but 
the reason why these people who have remained noncitizens—I think 
it is a les affaire proposition. The method of getting at this thing, 
it seems to me, is this: There is nothing to do, of course, about it— 
there should be appointed sume kind of a commission to—— 

Mr. Sinaei (interposing). You are referring to the Japanese 
question ? 

Mr. Guy. Yes. Now, I quite agree with the suggestion that has 
been made by somebody that the appointment of a joint high com- 
mission by the Japanese Government and our Government to study 
this matter and accomplish these things should be madz. Local 
legislation, of course, very often complicates these problems, but if 
there was eu high commission appointed by the Japanese and the 
American Government to study into these questions I am cuite sure 
that an amicable conclusion could be reached which would be satis- 
factory to both the Japanese and the American people on the basis, 
undoubtedly, of the final stopping of immigration into this country; 
and the conclusion they reach, if it is to be a real solution of the 
problem, must be that the people who remain in this country should 
be citizens. It is illogical to say that a man is ineligible to citizen- 
ship and still let him remain in this country. It seems to me that it 
is the duty of the American people to do what we can to assimilate 
that man if we Iet him remain here; and the way of getting at that, 
it seems to me. is the way I have suggested. 

I have some other material I would like to refer to and hand it 
to you later as to the American attitude in Japan as we are feeling ° 
against the Japanese system. The papers were sent to me from 
Livingston, in Merced County, where you are going, I understand. 
I would like to refer to two men down there, L. D. Love, who is 
the president of the Merced County Anti-Japanese Association, and 
the other is the editor of this paper, Mr. Adams. I have not his 
initials just now. 

The Cramman. Suppose we drop this from this record. We are 
going over there. 

Mr. Guy. Very well. That is all I have to say, unless you have 
some questions to ask me. 

Mr. Box. What, in your judgment, would be the result if this 
matter should drift along without being squarely met; in other 
words, if this question is not settled, what would be the result in 
California as to bitterness between the races? 

Mr. Guy. It would grow, and it is up to the American people now 
to settle it. 

Mr. Box. You think it is a question that has gone so far already 
that it should be met, and courageously met? 

Mr. Guy. Yes; right now. This has been increasing right along 
for the last 20 years—this irritation. 

; Mr. Mos You have lived here for 11 years since returning from 
e apan : ; 

Mr. Guy. Yes. : 

Mr. Box. What has been your line? 

Mr. Guy. Teaching most of that time, and, being familiar with 
the Japanese langnage, I have read the Japanese newspapers and 
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have talked to a great number of people about this. There should 
be some definite understanding. The way the things are drifting 
now it is unfair to the Japanese and the people of California, and 
it involves our two countries in misunderstandings which are not 
helpful and which should be settled now. 

_ Mr. Box. And if it is not settled now it will grow worse and lead 
to further complications? 

Mr. Guy. Yes. 

Mr. Joun P. Intsu. Mr. Chairman, I mentioned a letter yesterday 
that I failed to leave with you, from the president of the university. 
I would like to have that letter returned to me. In Los Angeles you 
will meet Dr. Pomeroy, the health officer of Los Angcles. With ref- 
erence to the prevalence of typhoid on account ofthe Japanese, I 
have a clipping from the Los Angeles paper with reference to that, 
and I will leave that with you also. It 1s as follows: 

A statement is then made of the cases reported throughout the State as 
follows: Berkeley 2, Chico 1, Panning 1, Los Angeles County 1, Pallister 1, 
ae County 1, Pittsburg 100, Riverside County 1, San Francisco 3, Oak- 
an . ‘ 


STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS W. McMANUS. 


(Mr. McManus duly sworn.) 

Mr. Raxrr. Mr. McManus, how old are you? 

Mr. McManus. Twenty-seven. 

Mr. Raxer. What is your business? 

Mr. McManus. Real estate subdivider. 

Mr. Rarer. Where is your residence? 

Mr. McManus. Bakersfield, Calif. 

Mr. Raxer. What position do you occupy? 

Mr. McManus, Chairman of the national committee on oriental 
immigration of the American Legion, 

Mr. Raxer. Now, proceed with your statement. 

Mr. MoManvs. At tho national’ convention of the American Le- 
gion, held in the city of Minncapolis, Minn., on November 10, 11, 
and 12, 1919, the following resolution wns adopted, a resolution con- 
cerning the admission of aliens to American citizenship: 


The American Legion belleves that the privilege of American citizenship 
should be granted solely upon the basis of fitness for that status, such fitness 
to include adaptability to American ideals, s3cinl and political, American 
civilization, form of government and standard of living: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in convention assembled, Thut we urge 
upon Congress a revision of the immigration policy of the United States based 
upon the revelations of the war as to the adaptability of allen races for Aimerl- 
can citizenship and particularly in view of the fact that a policy of penee- 
ful penetration is being carrled on by alien races in certain sections of the 
United States. . 

Upholding the right of this Nation to determine its own cilizenship without 
any alien rnce having cause for grievance over its exclusion from unresiricted 
immigration, the American Legion calls the special attention of Congress to 
the conditions regarding alien penetration prevailing on the Pacific slope, In 
the Territory of Hawall and the Philippine Islands. To mect these conditions: 

1. The American Jegion demands immediate action for the abrogntion of 
the so-called “ gentlemen’s agreement” with Japan, now being continuntly vio- 
lated, especially by the admission of the so-called “plieture brides” nnd the 
exclusion of Japanese from the United States on the same principle already 
adopted in the case of other oriental raccs. ; 
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2. The American Legion demands confirmation and legalization of the policy 
that foreign-born Japanese shall be forever barred from American citizenship. 

8. ‘The American Legion demands that Congress propose an amendment to 
section 1 of Amendment XIV of the Federal Constitution that no child born 
in the United States after the date such umendment becomes effective, of for- 
wen parentage, shall be eligible to citizenship of the United States unless both 
parents are so eligible at that thne, 

4. The Americun Legion requests Congress to send subcommittees of the Coi- 
mittees on Immigration of both Houses to the Pacific slope, the erritory of 
Hawali, and the Philippine Islunds in order that they may study conditions and 
be uble to Intclligently report legislation along the lines named. 

This is possibly the first time in history that a great national or- 
ganization has recognized the Japanese problem to be an all-Ameri- 
can problem and not confined it exclusively to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Srecrt.. Who reported that resolution ? 

Mr. McManus. Reported by the anti-American committee’s legis- 
lative committee of the American Legion. 

Mr, Srzecen. What was the name of the chairman of that com- 
iniltee ? | 

Mr. McManos. John Sullivan, of Seattle. Do you wish to see the 
other names? 

The Crramman. We already have all of that. 

Mr. Smcrn. Do you recognize there that you used the word “ de- 
mand ?” 

Mr. McManus. Yes. 

Mr. Since. Instead of urging. 

Mr. McManos. Yes. 

Mr. Sircer. In other words, the legion, through this committce, 
submits demands to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. McManus. That is the attitude of this resolution. 

Mr. Raxer, They are American citizens and I believe they have 
that right. | 

Mr. Stecet. Judge Raker, will you please allow me to examine the 
witness? Mr, McManus, I will ask you, when the next convention 
of the league convenes that you bring this to their attention and tell 
them that it is not the nsual thing to submit demands to the Congress 
of the United States; that the proper thing to do is to urge legisla- 
tion along certain lines, 

Mr, McManovs. We feel that as American citizens we have the 
nght to request—— 

Mr. Sircet (interposing). Request is another story, but between 
“demand” and “request” is a different proposition. 

Mr, McManus. I might state for your benefit that this resolution 
wis passed by unanimous vote. | 

Mr. Sreaet. I know how resolutions are passed and gotten to- 
gether, but that 1s not the question before us. I do not consider for 
a single moment that any consideration was given to the difference 
between “demand” and “ request,” that it was givon the slightest 
question. I have no doubt it was an oversight. 

Mr. Raxrr. The American Legion, believing and knowing they 
have a right—— 3 | 

The Cnarrman. I am going to rule all of this out of order. These 
cnlire resolutions covering this and many other questions have been 
placed in the hands of the parties months and months ago. Proceed 
with yon statement. 
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Mr. MoManvs. The development of farm homes for the ex-service 
men is the most important feature of the American Legion program 
for the rehabilitation of the ex-service men. We certainly can not 
encourage Americans who served their country in the late war to own 
farms if they must compete with Japanese. We can not expect them 
to live on farms where the surrounding country is owned or con- 
trolled by the interests of Japanese. In this State we have located a 
soldicr’s farm settlement at Delhi. The Japancse were very anxious 
to acquire this land and if it were not for the vigilance of the State 
farm-land settlement board this land, which is now the hoine of 
former soldiers, would be a Japanese colony. To appreciate the 
seriousness of the situation, in the town of Livingston, across the river 
from the Delhi colony, you will find a sign on the-principal street, 
“No Japanese wanted here.” 

We believe the West offers the greatest advantage to the ex-service 
men in developing farm homes and we urge upon you the necessity of 
legislation preventing the possibility of Asiatic land holding. 

The American Legion believes Japanese are not adaptable to 
American ideals, socially or politically. Our standard of living 
makes competition impossible. They have a divided allegiance, their 
loyalty of necessity being first to the land of the Mikado. In the late 
war the Pacific coast was American, and we ask your help to keep it 
American in the future. Much of the richest land on our western 
coast is now in the hands of the Japanese and this problem is by no 
means a matter of political agitation, but one of very serious concern 
to the entire Nation. | 

The American Legion asks especially that you propose an amend- 
ment to section 1 of amendment 14, of the Federal Constitution, 
that no child born in the United States after date such amendment 
becomes effective, of foreign parentage, shall be eligible to citizen- 
ship of the United States unless both parents were so eligible at that 
time. The right of citizenship we believe to be the most precious 
privilege given by our Government, and if by cace and instinct the 
parents can not give whole-hearted allegiance to our country, cer- 
tainly the children of those parents will not give whole-hearted 
loyalty to the Nation. 

That is all of my statement. 

The Crrairman. You are a member of the American Legion? 

Mr. McManvs, Yes. . : 

The Cuarrman, I happen to be a member also. 

Mr, McManvs. Yes. 

The Ctrarnman. In the district in which I live, on the celebra- 
tion of last armistice day, a number of ex-service men were as- 
sassinated in the street. The American Legion men, after having 
lost some of their own members through the acts of people un- 
friendly to the laws of the United States, at least, turned around 
and prevented the citizens from lynching these men. Now, I believe 
that the American Legion in this State will do all that it can te 
prevent violence and undue excitement until we can reach a solution 
of this problem, not only this committee, but many prominent 
citizens—— 


Mr. McManvs. You may feel assured, Mr. Chairman, that the , 
American Legion will always stand for those principles, whether if 


concerns the Japanese or any other nation: 
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Mr. Siscen. There is no doubt m my mind that the men who were 
in the service are going to maintain law and order. 

The Ciuaimman. What I want to insist, and let it be said here, that 
so far, during the entire Japanese agitation, which has run back, to 
my certain knowledge, for 20 years, we have avoided extremely bad 
blood, and I am im grent hopes that the whole people of California 
will be patient until we will have come to a clear, direct, diplomatic 
solution of the problem. - ; 

Mr. Raker. You are familiar with the fact that for the last 10 or 
12 years there has been an organization at different times, the Asiatic 
exclusion league and others, and Iabor organizations, requesting and 
urging and doing all they could to bring about legislation to adjust 
this matter ? 

Mr. McManus. Yes. 

Mr. Raxrr. And that it becomes more acute all the time? 

Mr. McManus. We feel that the problem is one of the most pressing 
that we have on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, feeling that way, the subcommittee, and general 
committee, and even the organization en masse assembled felt that 
they had requested this matter and then put it up as a demand to their 
Representatives that they take action upon this question. Is that 
about your viewpoint? 

Mr. McManus. That is the viewpoint that I believe the cummittce 
had taken at that time. | 

Mr. Raker. You feel, as an American citizen, that when » man is 
representing you, when a matter is urgent and plain and clear, that 
vou have not only the right to request but to demand that he enact 
legislation to protect the laws of his own country. 

Mr. McManus. Yes. 

Mr. Sircet. How much consideration was given to this on the floor 
of the convention? How much time was taken up on the flocr of the 
convention for discussion ? 

Mr. McManus, There was a very short discussion, 

Mr. Steae,. How long? 

Mr. McManus. About 15 minutes. 

Mr. Smert. And the whole discussion, of course, was by members 
from—— ~ 

Mr. McManus (interposing). Yes; at that time. Tt was discussed 
there generally, as I understand it, by members from all over the 
country. 

Mr. con I will say in justice to the legion boys, that I do not 
think, and I say it advisedly, that they ever intended to use the word 
“demand” in that resolution. 

Mr. McManus, I will say for your information that the Raoul 
Locke Post of the American Legion the other night, in a discussion 
lasting over an hour, passed a resolution requesting the Connecticut 
Members of the House and Senate to enact legislation on this Jap- 
anese problem. 

The Crraurman. As a matter of fact, the national representatives of 
your legion have appeared before this committee in Washington. 
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(Mr. Konno duly sworn.) : 

The CHairMan. What is your business? — 

Mr. Konno. Secretary of the Japancse Agricultural Association. 

The CHarrman. And your address? : 

Mr. Konno, 314 Consular Building, 510 Battery Street, San I’ran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Cuamsan. Proceed. 

Mr. Konno. I just want to discuss a few things which were not dis- 
cussed satisfactorily, at least to my mind. Relating to statistics in- 
vestigated by the Japanese Agricultural Association, wegubmitted to 
the Japanese Association of North America, through which these 
statistics were presented to the board of control. The total acreage 
under Japanese farmers is practically the same. Of course, there 1s 
a clifference added to the acreage of ownership on the cash-rent shares 
and contract, but as a whole, I think, the statistics shown by the board 
of control are nearly the same as ours. However, I want to take up 
first the matter of the land under Japanese farmers. Some pcople 
often mix up the cultivation by Japanese and then the control by 
Japanese. You must analyze with the scientific view that there is a 
difference between control and under cultivation. 

If you mean control of land, it rather involves ownership, but if 
it is under cultivation by Japanese farmers it means control, which 
is of course, and then the contract or shares, which means mercly 
that the Japanese farmers are doing work, largely for the bencfit 
of landowners. That is the difference I want to point, so, in criti- 
cizing control by Japanese it is far from the fact. We have nearly 
400,000 acres which we call under Japanese farmers—cultivation— 
but it does not necessarily mean control. As to the value of products 
by Japanese farmers | 

The Cnaimman. We won't go into that, 

Mr. Konno. Well, I just wanted to mention, however, one thing. 
that the total value increased during the last two years on account of 
the general increase in the price of products.” As to the rural popula- 
tion of the Japanese among the American community, it is not 
alarming at all. ‘The statistics show that in 1912 the Japanese 
farmers in this State were 4,500 and in 1918 Japanese farmers were 
7.973, and women were 4,560 and children 6,510; a total of 19,05. 
Besides this so-called farmer population there were 18,958 so-called 
farm hands or farm laborers. 
on That makes a total, in round numbers, of about 

Mr. Konno. That is, including children and all. Compared with 
the increase—1912, 4,500 farmers, and 1918, 7,978—the difference 
Is only small, about 3,000 difference added to the men. Of course, 
the increase in the farmers’ families is due to the fact that these 
farmers married during those six years. So much for the rural 
po puntOn: 

say the farming population among the American community 3s 
not so alarming froin these statistics. Now, added to the shortage 
of Japanese farmers against the demand for Japanese farmers i 
California I will say it is—I will say just a few Wor!s, that the 
la suear-beet industry, 1s you know, has been recsiil ly going 
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down to such an extent that three California sugar refineries are 
closing, either bankrupt or were compelled to close. I inet the vice 
president of the Sacremento Valley Sugar Co., and he said that there 
must be Japaneses farm laborers sufficient in this State of Califor- 
nia or the sugar-beet industry shall never succeed. 

Mr. Siecrn. You said that the sugar-beet refinerics had been 
closed # 

Mr. Konno. By Jack—shortage of farm labor. 

Mr. Sircrn, Who told you it was the shortage of labor? 

Mr. Konno. Mr. 16. Baruch. 

The Curarnman. He meant that the inability to get labor to farm, 
to produce the beets 

Mr. Konno (interposing). Yes; that is one of the most impcrtant 
factors in that. I will say that in the last three or four years the 
Japanese laborers were very essential for the hoeing and topping 
of sugar beets. It requires a particular or especial kind of farm 
hand for that. 

The Crrairman. We know all about that. 

Mr. Konno. Yes. J just wanted to illustrate the effect of that. 
Now, with reference to driving off the white farmers, I would say 
that there is no such evidence, to my knowledge, that the Japanese 
farmers have driven off the whites. | 

Mr. Raxerr. Your conclusion is that the Japanese farmers have 
not driven out the whites any place? 

Mr. Konno. Not to my knowledge. But I can prove that in prac- 
tically all cases the Japanese farmers and American farmers have 
heen. so far either a good combination for cooperation. It will re- 
quire agricultural knowledge to appreciate that statement; but the 
other I have discussed in detail in this statement [indicating paper]. 

As to the standard of living, several discussions have been pre- 
sented already, but I will say that the Japanese farmers during the 
last six or seven years, I think, to my knowledge, that the standard 
of hiving 1s higher than those of the other farmers, It is my under- 
standing that there was some confusion in the mixing up in the 
definitions of the standard of living and the cost of living. There is 
avast difference between the two. The Japanese farmers in some 
cases might. live at less cost of living, but that does not necessarily 
mean that they are living on a lower standard of living. The econ- 
viny of the farm life will prove that, which I can show by different 
statements 1f necessary 

Mr, Sincen (interposing). Let me suggest to you that what state- 
ments you want to add to your statement you may add when it is 
given to you. Just leave with the stenographer your full name and 
address where we can reach you. | 

Mr. Konno. Yes; the Japanese Agricultural Association, 314 Con- 
Silar Building, 510 Battery Strect, San Francisco. I will just. add 
u few remarks that I have not written down, I want to say a few 
vords regarding the statement given by a certain witness in Sacra- 
mento that the Japanese Agricultural Association controlled the mar- 
wt. We never control the market. 

lhe Cnamman. Now, one thing is, we are going to study in Scattle 
Nhe market conditions, ‘There is no need of doing that twice, so if you 
“Ml submit all of those papers for tho record, ; 
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Mr. Konno, Yes. I want to say one thing regarding the 
amalgamation or biological assimilation, which has never been 
presented satisfactorily. If you will pardon me, I would like to 
read a few lines. | 

The Crrainman. If you will just put that into the record. 

(Manuscript marked “ Exhibit A, July 20, 1920.) 

Mr. Konno. In addition to what the other witnesses have expressed 
with regard to agricultural assimilation, so far as the Japanese are 
concerned, it is 

The Crrairman (interposing). We will not discuss that further. 
When you get your manuscript back, you may add other things, and 
I will be down here, and I may want to ask you some questions. 

(Pamphlet marked “ Exhibit B, July 20, 1920.”) 


ExHiInit A—Jutr.y 20, 1920. 
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TRUTH OF THE JAPANESE FARMING IN CALIFORNIA, 


{By Toyojl] Chiba, managing director oC he ven Agricultural Associntion of Call- 
orula. 


Introduction.—At the close of an unprecedented war, in which nearly 10,000,000 
lives and $300,000,000,000 In trensure have been sacrificed, the people of every 
nation must concern themselves deeply in order that such a great calamity shall 
not occur ageing The putting forth of our best efforts.dn uprooting all incer- 
National complications is the duty of mankind, the responsibility of every people, 

From this point of view the League of Nations has been proposed and the con- 
ception has been reached that the competitive civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury must be swept away arid in its place the golden age of cooperation must be 
realized. We have the profoundest sympathy and respect for the contentions 
and standpoints of those who are putting forth their very best efforts for the 
realization of this iden]J—President Wilson, the humanitarians of the Orfent and 
the Occident, the world democrats, and international pacitists. 

We believe that the historical friendship hetween Japan and American must 
be maintained in the future as in the past; that the waves of the Pacific must 
be made even inore peaceful than before and during the Great War; and that 
by couducting our international relations In such a way that trade and naviga- 
tion shall become more and more flourishing the prosperity of both nations and 
the happiness of both peoples will be promoted, and ut the same time the peace 
of the world and the progress of civilization will be advanced. 

But in order to maintain and increase this friendliness in the international 
relations of Japan and America, first of all there must be mutual understanding 
and harmony. At the present time, however, there are a number of diflicult 
questions, both International and domestic, which mar the mutual understanding 
and harmony of the two nations, estrange the feelings of the two peoples, iinpede 
their friendly intercourse, and tend to bring disaster to the welfare of both 
peoples. This is truly deplorable. Therefore we belleve that it is the most urgent 
duty of every true citizen who desires justiceand humanity and perpetual peace 
between Japan and Aimerien to think decply on this point and devise phins to 
ward off the calamity {In advance. , 

Just now among the difficult questions between Japan and Ainerica are the 
race questions, diplomatic. questions, financial questions, political questions, 
and social questions. The situation is very complicated, but we believe that 
if instigation, estrangement, misunderstanding, prejudice, and discriminatory 
ideus were removed, these questions for the most part would disappear. 

We also believe that the anti-Japanese question, which {sg now being véhem- 
ently discussed nmong certain statesmen and others, is being confused by 
lack of proper understunding of the facts about the Japanese, and by prejudiced 
instigation by certain gentlemen, and by that relic of a pust age, the Idea of 
discriminatory competition, For example, the usual arguments of those who 


a 


oppose the Japanese are: (1) The Japanese are unassimilable and should be — 


expelled in the future Interests of the whites and for the preservation of 


western civilization. (2) Japanese laborers are to be feared, because they , 


will destroy the white man’s standards of Hiving and wages, and therefore 
should be expelled. (8) The Japanese are evading the Callfornla lund law, 


— 
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buying land, encroaching on the sphere of the whites, and will untiniutely ine 
valle the whole of Californha; therefore, they should be expelled. Cf) Phe 
Japanese by photographie miarringe are fmporting large numbers of women 
Who breed like rabbits, Consequently California would in future be controlled 
by Japanese; therefore, mensures must be taken Immediately to eradicate 
them, 

Such arguments are all based on misunderstanding, prejudice, nd discrim- 
Inatory fdeus. Whatever may be the motive, and whoever may advocate such 
‘ opinions, they are not worthy of our respect, and it is difficult to believe that 
finpartini Americans will share such opinions. 

But in every nation or society there are people whose business is misun- 
derstanding, erooked argument, and instigation. The important thing is to 
informe (he majority of the people of the exact facts and secure their impartial 
judgment. If this can be done, all will be well. We do not think it abso- 
lutely necessary to refute the arguments of the anti-Japanesce party, nor dy 
we recognize any absolute necessity for defending the standpoint of the Japn- 
nse, but inasmuch as the question affects the diplomatic relations of the two 
nitions and may possibly affect the peace of the world, we believe that in the 
interests of international peace the best thing to do at this time is to observe 
and examine the facts impartially, without concealment, and submit them to 
the people of both nations for their candid judgment. And, as for the Call- 
fornin anti-Japanese question, we are convineed that instead of ninking it a 
diplomatic question between the two Governments, the opening up of a way 
to solve the question by mutual understanding and harmony among the indi- 
viduals residing within the same State is not only the most appropriute method, 
but that the reaching of just conclusions on the basis of an examination of the 
facts and just judgment of the facts, instead of debutes between the so-called 
anti-Japanese and pro-Japanese parties, the object in view being the welfare 
of California, placing the emphasis upon world-wide international sympathy 
and upon Individual character which transcends differences of race and nation- 
ality, in the spirit of true democracy, is the method which is most just and 
proper. 


WOW JAPANESE FARMERS SETTLED IN STATE. 


In the investigation of the fnets concerning the Japanese in California, it is 
necessary, in the first place, to consider the history of their coming. Fifty 
years have elapsed since Japauese first came to CalHfornia. But the motive of 
their coming was not altogether the result of overpopulation or merely because 
they were fmpelled by conditions in the homeland. The excellent climate, brond 
lands and wealth of -capital in California unquestionably were strong motives 
enticing the Japanese to California, but besides this, conditions in California 
it that time were such that the financial opportunities which inevitably awaited 
immigrants skilled in farming like the Japunese must not be overlooked. As 
the result of the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion law of 1884, California 
farms experienced a shortage of laborers year after year. But just at that time 
grain furming and stock ralsIng in California were giving place to fruit and 
vegetable farming and most California furmers were realizing greater profits 


from fruit farming than from grain and stock raising and were turning thelr at- _ 


tention exclusively to that industry, which required a lurge number of laborers 
In harvesting. Without due attention to this fact they recklessly planted fruit 
trees, And besides, as a result of the sudden springing up of irrigation projects, 
the growing of sugar beets, beans, potatoes, and other vegetables gradually he- 
ene flourishing and the farmers encountered great difficulty In obtaining suit- 
ible Inborers for harvesting their ripened products. 

But the Japnnese, who were expert farmers through years of traininz in thelr 
own country, active and nimble in body, possessed special characteristics ag 
workers which rendered them exceedingly desirable to the Iandlords who ex- 
perienced great diMiculty in securing suitable farm workers from among Furo- 
pean tmmigrants. Japanese were regarded as very valuable immigrants and 
efforts were made to entice thein to come, 

In the summer of 1888 nbout 60 Japanese were invited to Vacaville to gather 
fruit. The result was highly, satisfactory, and after that there was a great 
demand for them In the hop flelds of the Sacramento Valley, in the production 
of sugar beets In the Salinas Valley, and the grape harvest In central California. 
Gradually Japanese were induced to come from Hawall and the mainland of 
Jupan. It must not be overlooked that the motives of thelr immigration were 


~~ 
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the development of Cilifornia, the labor famine which accompanied the sudden 
expansion of agriculture and the urgency of financial necessity due to the short- 
age of farm jaborers. 

Among the opponents of the Japanese in Cullfornia are some, who, seeing that 
the Japanese are making special developments in agriculture, are spreading the 
report that the Japanese are encroaching on lands of the whites and driving 
them out. But the fact is that the majority of laborers who bave migrated 
from Europe are not only unsuitable for farm dabor but they prefer work in the 
city rather than in the burning heat and the rain of the farm. Compared with 
the severe labor of the farm, city labor Is eusy. . Wages also are much greater 
and life far more agreeable in every way. Labor in the city is so much more 
agreeable than farm labor that the large majority of FIcuropean immigrants, 
even when they settle for a time on the lind, as sooniaus they get a Httle capital 
and financial leeway, they tend to move to places where there are plenty of 
theaters, saloons, and other places of amusement. No matter how much arti- 
ficial encouragement is given them to remain on the farm there is no tendency to 
do so. Whether the Japanese come and settle or not, if it is left entirely to 
European immigrants, the rich farm lauds of California prpbably will return 
to the wilds. 


TENDENCY OF AMERICAN POPULATION TO CONCENTRATE IN CITLES CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION TO JAPANESE SETILERS. 


The tendency of population in America to concentrate in cities has become in- 
creasingly manifest in the twentieth century and the resulting disparity in the 
proportion of population in city and country hus given rise to many complicated 
social and economic problenis of grave tiportance to America. According to 
the census of 1910, the population of America was 91,972,266. Compared with 
the population in 1900, 75,994,575, there was an incrense of 15,977,691; i. e., 20 
per cent. In 1900 the urban population numbered 31,109,645 and in 1910, 42,623,- 
383, an increase of 11,011,738, or 3-£.8 per cent in 10 years. The rural population 
in 1900 was 44,384,930, increasing in 1910 to 49,348,883, an Inerease of 4,963,153, 
or only 11.2 per cent. In other words, in 1900 40.5 per cent of the people were in 
cities and 59.5 per cent In the country, while in 1910, 46.3 per cent were in cities 
and 53.7 per cent In the country. 

Purticularly in the tlourishing eustern and middle States an extraordinary 
increase in urban population was shown, and, inversely, there was ao marked 
yearly dimunition of rural population in not a few States. In Jowa for instance, 
in the 10 yenrs from 1900 to 1910, the urban population inerensed 19.9 per cent, 
while the rural population decreased 7.2 per cent. In Indiana the urban popula- 
tion increased 30.5 per cent und the rural population lost 5.1 per cent. In 
Missouri the urban population incrensed 22.3 per cent and the rural population 
lost 2.5 per cent. In Olifo there wus an increase of urban population of 31.5 per 
cent and a decrease in rural population of 1.3 per cent. California, being a 
newly opened country with a sparse population of only 15.8 persons to the 
square mile and an agricultural State, the rural population has not shown such. 
an extreme decrense as has occurred in the infddle aud eastern States but the 
tendency to disparity of pupulation between city and country is much more ex- 
treme than In other States. 

In 1900 the urban populution was 810,193 and the rural population 674,860, 
the proportion being 52.4 per cent in citiegand 47.6 per cent in the country, but 
in 1910 the urban population numbered 1,469,739 and the rural population 
901,810; i. e., 61.8 per cent urban and only 38.2 per cent rural, California has 
tuken the first place In the United Stutes In the matter of disparity of urban and 
rural population. 

The causes of this concentration in cities are many ond complicated, but the 
principal causes, it is needJess to sny, are: 

1. The United States-has shifted its center from agriculture to manufactures, 
resulting in greater opportunity for Jabor in the city than in the country, 

2. Consequently, wages are generally higher in the city than in the country ; 
and opportunities for gain in city occupations and the rate of profit have come 
to be greater than in ugriculture. 

8. City labor is Iess strenuous than farm labor,-city occupations are less : 
hazardous and difficult than farming, and even if one fails he soon recovers. 

4. The difference in culture between city and country Is extreme. VParticu- 
Jarly in such a country as America, with Sts system of widely separated vil- 
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Inges, country Hfe has very few opportunities to enjoy the advantages of civill- 
gution, 2s compared with city Nfe. Ic is for the most part dreary, comfortless, 
umd joyless., 

These are the principal causes of the drift from country to c:ty. Another 
very Jinportant cause contributing to the promotion of this condition in Ameri- 
enn cities is that the majerity of Muropean iminigrants do not settle on farms, 
but tloek to the city. "Nhe floods of fmmigrants from southern and eastern 
Iurope are congres:uting In New York and other cities on the Atlhiatic senboard 
and mnaking extraordinary development in concentrated atien communities. 

This strong tendency from country to city Hfe and the tendency of immi- 
grants from southern and esstern Wurope to segregate In cities are now giving 
rise to social and financial problems full of gravity and danger +o the people 
of the United States, i. e: 

1. ‘The cost of production of food and other raw materials is Increasing year 
by year, leading to an enormous Increase in the cost of living. 

2. This Increase in the cost of Hving in a society Jargely concentrated in cities 
is giving rise to crimes of the poor, depraved youth, insanitary conditions, sui. 
cide, insanity, prostitution, und other unclean and evil Socinl conditions. 

3. It isa well-known fact that anarchy, dangerous {deus like bolshevism, dis- 
Sipution, idleness, vagraney, black-hand gangs, murders, burglary, and other 
Villainies are largely Drewed in the mixed communities of ignorant Iuropean 
inmigrants who herd in the cities. : 

Such being the tendency of undesirable elements to congregate in American 
cities the contribution to the social phenomena of America by the Japanese 
in California, who, though only 50,000 or 60,000 in number, 5S per cent of 
whom are settled in agricultural production in the country, not minding the 
hardship and toil, opening up new land, industriously laboring as expert pro- 
ducers in sreas avoided by European immigrants, is not without significance. 


FACTS OF JAPANESE FARMERS AND FABM LABORERS. 


The anti-Japanese party say that the Japanese are compcting strongly with 
Americans and European immigrants in the agricultural arens of California, 
but this is contrary to the facts. The principle of competition docs not, in the 
nature of the ense, exist In agriculture. Commercial and manufacturing in- 
dustries have in a large part been developed by competition. But agriculture 
is developed by cooperation and we believe that in the future also the fact that: 
cooperation is a fundamental principle of agricultural development will be 
unchanged. It differs from mercantile and manufacturing industries, where 
pluns and processes are worked out in sceret, in the factory or at the table. 
In agriculture, which is carried out in the publie view under the open sky, 
there is nbsolutely no room for secrets. Nature with her sunshine, wind, rain, 
heat, and cold metes out no discriminatory treatment, it Is neecless to say.. 
Anyone can immediately learn and imitate the superior methods of another 
farmer. If only he has correct, ideas and operates properly, he should by no: 
means be defeated by competition. All the more, in the ense of American 
farming, which is said to be seven-tenths conimercial skill and only three-tenths 
skill in cultivation, the idea that the Japanese farmer who ts handieapped in 
language and business babits enn compete with the Amerfenan farmer with his 
powerful conimercial machinery nnd years of training in business cleverness, Is, 
we think, a fanciful opinion whieh utterly ignores the facts. 

Anti-Japanese debaiors are still reiterating the assertion that Jupnnese are 
content with low wuges and a low standard of Hving and, therefore, it is utterly 
Impossible for American farmers to stand in economic competition with them. 
But this opinion is based on the idea that the situation of the Japanese has 
hot changed in 10 yenrs, It is an crroneous view wholly inaplicable to present 
conditions, and which a lHttle investigation of the faets about the Japanese will 
dissipate completely. In fact, to-day, after the war, Japanese laborers in the 
harvest season for the potatoes, asparagus, fruit, and grapes of the Sacramento 
hid San Joaquin Valleys, and the sugar beets of Southern California, rarely re- 
celve less than $4 0a day. Non-Japanese laborers, excepting skilled machinists, 
do not get more than $3.50 per day. In fact it will be found that the facts are 
just the reverse of the assertions of the unti-Japanese debutors. 

In daily life and manner of living, of course, some nre more clever than 
others. In the matter of clothing, food, and housing, Investigation has shown 
that expenses In Japanese furmers’ homes, as compared with other farmers: 
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who are operating on practically the same sente, are for the most part fur 
greater. Proof is better than argument. If this fact is doubted, an eximinna- 
tion of Japanese farmers’ homes in the vicinity of Livingston and Fresno, where 
there ure large numbers of Japanese settlers, compuring them with the Ger- 
muus, Portuguese, und Armenians, the doubt will be dissipated. This) fet 
already has been recognized by intelligent Amerie:ns who have given attention 
to the Japanese question. 

In the matter of comparative wages received by Japanese, Amerlean, and 
other laborers, in the rice harvest beginning in September, 1919, in Colusa, 
Butte, and Glenn Counties, where there are five rice plantations of from 1,200 
to 2,400 ncres, operated by Japanese or by cooperative companies of Jnpinese 
and Americans, investigation was made on the ground. ‘These companies em- 
ployed from 100 to 150 laborers each, one-third of them being Japanese and two- 
thirds Amerfeans, uropenns, and Mexicans. They all worked cheerfully under 
American and Japanese foremen without any anti-Jupnanese feeling. On these 
plantations wage conditions varied more or less in the methods of boarding, 
bonus systems, etc., but the wage scale was practically the sume in all, and 
was as follows: 

During harvest.—Japanese common laborers, $4 2 day (with meals); white 
common laborers, $3.50 a day (with meals) ; white teumsters, $4 a day (with 
meals).. 

After harvest.—Jaypnnese common luborers, $3.50 2 day (with mens): white 
common laborers, $3 a duy (with meals); white teamsters, $3.50 a day (with 
meals). 

With regard to this, managers and foremen explained that throughout the 
year Japunese laborers receive about 50 cents a day more than white Jaborers 
doing the sume klud of work. Teamsters, however, are generally white men 
but their wages are the same as those of Japanese common laborers. They 
gnve the following rensons why Japunese wages are high: 

1. There are certain kinds of work which can hardly be done except by 
Japanese, and certain kinds which only Japanese will do. 

2. When it is raining or in other circumstances of special urgency, the work 
cnn not be done in time without the Japanese. There are also circumstances 
where perfect work can not be done without special attention. 

8. Jupanese readily put their hands on the Itchy place ({. e., do just what fs 
wanted, leave nothing to be desired). 

4+. Hurvest comes just nt the busy senson for fruit and other farm industries 
when the scramble for Japanese laborers mukes it difficult to get a sufficient 
number of men. 

5. White laborers generally disiike the strict oversight and petty scolding of 
white employers and tend to prefer working on Japnnese plantations, 

6. The season of rice harvest is short and on this account also the wages patd 
are far higher than those of white Inborers engaged in other employments, ete. 

With regard to board, one of the manngers said: “ Hlere the Americans and 
Japanese eat exactly the same food (western). There is not the slightest dif- 
ference. The actunl cost of food is a dollar a day.” 


e 
ADDITIONAL FACTS ABOUT RICE PRODUCTION. 


We have said that in agriculture cooperation, not competition, should be the 
rule. We wish to give an actunl case in substantlation of this. Rice culture 
in Californin has incrensed until It occupies an aren of 150,000 acres and Is 
the most profitable agricultural industry in the State. This rice culture, which 
is now counted as one of the most promising future agricultural industries of 


; the State, until seven years ngo was In the experimental stage. The Govern- 


ment and some land companies had made several experlmental efforts, but the 
rice did not ripen satisfactorily, nnd at one time rice growing in Californta 
was ahandoned as Impossible. But Japanese, with years of experience In their 
own country, not minding any number of fruilures and sucrifiees, brought su- 
perior early ripening varieties from Japan, devised methods of irrigation and 
cultivation, and at Inst demonstrated the possibility of rice growing in Call- 
fornin as a successful and profitable business. That this fg true is proved by 
the fact that 85 per cent of the varieties of rice grown in Callfornia is from 
Jnpanese seed. And yet the Japanese who by these great sacrifices won for 
Californian this new agricultural product operate not more—than 20,000 neres 
of the 150,000 acres of rice farms In the State, the,other 120,000 ncres being 
vperuted by Americans nnd others. As we suld before, farming under the open 
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sky has no secrets which ean be monopolized, be they ever so profitable. Ina 
very few years the American landlords whuse strongly alkaline lands were 
worthless have been able to make them most useful and valuable lands. From 
Tourteen to fifteen doHars per acre, these lands have jumped to a valuation of 
over $100 per ncre, Rough land from whieh contd not be harvested more than 
five or sIx sneks of barley once in three years now produces over 40 bags of 
unhulled rice, worth at present 6 cents a pound. 

Or this land ean be lensed ut an annual rental of thirty-five to fifty dollars 
an acre, or let out on shares, the owner receiving one-third or two-fifths of 
the crop. 

This highly profitable development shows, on one hand, that fin farming there 
are no secrets and no monopoly. At the same time, on the other hand, it shows 
what a perversion of facts, what an unreasonable fabrication is the assertion 
that the Japanese are Invading and monopolizing the agricultural lands of 
California. 


SYECIAL ATTENTION TO TITE AMERICAN PUBLIC REGARDING THE JAPANESE FARMERS 
IN CALIFORNIA, 


The entire nrea of Innds in California under cultivation by Jnpanese farmers 
js 390,637 acres, but 80 per cent of this area is lensed land. The land operated 
by Japanese owners is less than 10 per cent. In the distribution of agricultu- 
ralists, the Sacramento Valley comes first in point of area, next southern Cali- 
fornin, then San Jonquin County and the region about Fresno in central Call- 
fornia. 

In the region where Japanese farmers have made the greatest development, 
the Sacramento Valley, the soil is of the poorest, having a cementlike hard- 
pan a foot blow the surface, not only almost unfit for growing anything but 
grapes and strawberries, but even in grapes and strawberries burely producing 
more than half as well us other parts of California. 

And again, in the lower river region, the so-called delta of the San Jonquin, 
where Japanese furming is most extensively developed, the land was origi- 
nally a water-submerged swamp. By building embankments nnd getting rid of 
the water within them and removing the willows and cuat-tails it hus been 
made arnble. But the fieldy are 10 to 15 feet below the water level and alwuys 
nt a low temperature and emitting marsh gas. The drinking water is bad. 
Swarms of mosquitoes abound and hygienic conditions are exceedingly wun- 
wholesome, Americans and European immigrants can not live there at all, as 
is proved by the fnct that the number of European and American residents in 
that region is practically negligible. 

Again, the regions in the vicinity of Livingston, Fresno, and Bowles. where 
Japanese agriculture is developing, not only were like deserts, the Jand being 
practically abandoned as almost wholly incapable of producing anything, until 
the Japanese moved in few years ago, but with a scorching climate in which 
ense@-loving, weak-willed, unsteady immigrants have no desire permanently to 
reside. 

The bitter hardships and sacrifices of the Japanese immigrants who colonized 
these places where life is so diflicult are made plain in the mute messuges of 
thousands of tombstones in the outskirts of Fresno. - 

A few years ago a writer In the San Francisco Chronicle, who had investigated 
the Japanese farming conununities in California, published a report con:aining 
the following passages which we think will suffice to show what sort of Innds 
were settled by Japanese, what sacrifices they made, and how strenuously they 
bultlods 

“The story of Livingston is almost a romance. It is a tale of tremendous 
Strugele against hostile natural conditions, financial dfisnster, and year after 
yeur of disappointment, but a struggie maintained by stout hearts with Indomi- 
tnble perseverance until it ended, as a romance should, in cqmplete victory. It 
is n fale, too, of the power of Christian faith, of a moral triumph over material 
obstacles no less than the material triumph that the Livingston colonists have 
Won, 

“Kor Livingston is a Christian colony, and that fact has, in more thun one 
wry, profoundly influenced the development of the colony. It fs that fnct that 
prevents Livingston, the highest example of a Japanese farming commurity tn 
Cullfornia, from belng taken as the most typical example, The fact thut many 
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af its members were Christians tas had so much to do with) Qe success of the 
community Chat dt bas tna mensure set this colony apart fron: other Japanese 
WeTECUittiral settlements, 

“'This is said with no intent to draw any conpnrison whatever between the 
values of different religious systems. It fs merely studing no fact. Beeause 
Livingston colonists are Christians they have had certuin advantages in the 
commutity of whieh they sare a part, and these advantages have brought 
development of a kind that not otherwise lave come to then. Men of other 
faiths agree Jn this statement. Why this is true will appear in the story of the 
colony, 

“The soil was shifting sand, blown bw desert winds that sucked up and 
Whirled away every vestige of moisture, its bare surface scorched by a fleree 
sun, There was no shade, no water, no sanitation, no schools, no churches, 
There was nothing to make life worth Hving. In fact, Wfe there was believed 
impossible. 

“An American colony had been planted at Livingston 12 years before, but after 
A brief strugezle with hostile conditions had vanished. It simply ‘blew away,’ 
its distant neighbors said. These Japanese were laughed at when they announced 
that they would settle at Livingston. Their own people laughed agthem. Chey 
were told that they, too, would be blown away by the fierce windg that whirled 
over the hot sands. 

“The colony was almost blown away. Established in 1906, it faced disnster 
after disaster and uimost starved through five lean and hungry years before a 
profit came. It found conditions at Livingston to be as bad as they had been rep- 
resented. The wind, unhindered as it now is by plantations of trees, swept away 
the soll they had loosened by cultivation and dried up their young plants. Grass- 
hoppers devoured what tho wind left. Water for domestic purposes had to be 
carried 2 miles. Then, in 1909, the Japanese-American Bank in San Francisco, 
which held a second mortgage on thelr lands, closed its doors, 

“The outlook was then the blaekest the colony had faced. The members had 
no money in their houses. Families were without a nickel on hand. Through the 
lung, hard times that followed there were days when families could not buy 
bread. They got along only by little borrowings, and there were many instances 
when 5 cents carried an entire household for several days.” (From the Sun 
Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 16, 1918.) 

This is only one exainple reported by the Chronicle writer after investiga- 
tlon made on the spot, but probably the resident Japanese of the present day 
in every locality have all had similar experiences, 

Even the Jupanese are not especially desirous of Hving and working fn 
deserts where sanitary conditions are bad, or in low, damp places, performing 
excesSively bard Jabor which Europenn hiimigrants dislike. If they could 
choose they would prefer the mild climate of the coast, with its charming 
scenery and plensant dwelling places, or flourishing cities with their attractive 
amusements and other advantages, just like other people. But, unfortunately, 
the Japanese in Culifornia were late comers. When they emigrated the ad- 
vantageous labor opportunities and business enterprises had been appropriated 
by earlier residents. Trade unions and labor organizations had been formed 
and there was hardly any place left where they could enter. Nevertheless 
up to 10 years ago Japanese immigrants lnnding at San Francisco and Seattle 
did fulrly well in operation of restunrants and laundries in those clues, But 
they encountered grent opposition and persecution from the untons, and rather 
than remain in occupations where they must stand fe competition with those 
earlier residents they abandoned these occupations for one involving harder 
work and a less pleasurable life. They had to enter the fields abandoned by 
European immigrants, the poorest ngricultural lands, This is the way the 
Japanese have developed the farms. 

Meanwhile not only was there alnost no opposition to or competition with 
the Japanese, but among the Japanese furmers Intending to engage in new agri 
cultural enterprises there was always the thought that they had come to 
America and must not lose their attitude of respeet for the residents who were 
here before. ‘To this end it has come to be an unwritten law; that as far as 
practienble the sphere of their activities and development shall be in the adirec- 
thon of agriculture. Necessary articles of every-day use, clothing, food, and 
household goods, and most of the materials needed in the business, are pur- 
chased from Amersean stores. And even In the streets of cithes, shops, res- 
taurant.; and other places of business are nol to be set up in places where there 
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would be competition with Americans, Certainly there js no effort to compete 
with residents who were here before. A good exainple of this is Livingston, 
which hus been mentloned before. 

In consequenee of the disndvantageous faet that the Japanese were late 
comers the produets with which they have to do for the most part are such 
as require extremely hiard work in) production, or are unprofitable, oc else 
such us can not well be produced except by Jupanese. This fact ts another 
strong proof that Japanese are not in the position of competitors with other 
farmers. 

Comparing the total agricultural output of the State of California and the 
principal products with the tofal output of the Japanese and their principal 
products, we find thnt, according to the report of Dr. Hieck, president of the 
Calffornia Bureau of Agriculture for 1918, the value of grapes and other fruits 
was $171,626,000, nnd of grain and vegetables, $351,400,000—n total of $523,- 
026,000, And according to investigations of the Japaneses Agricultuval Asso- 
dation of California at the close of 1918, the value of Japanese farm products 
was $53,375,000; that is, about 10 per cent of the total output was produced 
by Jupunese. Of this 10 per cent of farm products those with which Japinese 
have most to do are truck crops, such as strawberries, asparagus, celery. and 
tomatoes, of which 80 per cent to 90 per cent of the entire output in the State 
is produced by Japanese. But these crops all require a stooping posture, zreat 
manual dexterity, and painstaking methods of work, which other laborers 
with long legs unsuitable for stooping can not endure. Not only this, but this 
is an kind of farming which Americans and immigrants from Kurope dislike to 
follow. Hence {tt is perfectly clenr that if the Japanese had nothing to do 
with this kind of farming the output of such products in California would be 
redueed more than half. In the growing of cantaloupes, which are produced in 
the United States only in localities with the hottest climates, like the Impe 
rial Valley in Californin and Rocky Ford in Colorado, where they are mustly 
produced, the heat at ripening time Is intense, especially in the Imperial Val- 
ley, Where it exceeds 140° I. The land there is below sen level, and the en- 
trunce is called the gate of hell, which shows the popular impression as to cli- 
mate. It is a disagreeable, insanitary region. When the wind blows the 
. whole house is filed with yellow dust, and, no matter how closely the doors 
ave shut the rooms and even the closets are covered with dust. It is impossible 
. even to preserve the foodstuffs completely. 

This region for years has been an abandoned waste where nobody desired 

to settle. Moreover, the Japanese had never seen cantaloupes in their own 
country and, of course, had absolutely no experience in their cultivation. In 

normal circumstances there is no reason why large numbers of Japanese should 
| be connected with farming in a region where life is so disagreeable. But here 
| 
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again their grievous position as Inte comers made the luxury of choice in cll- 
mate, canvenience of Hving, or work in which they were experienced Impoas- 
sible. There was no chance left for them except in work which most Amert- 
can and Kuropean immigrants could not do or work which they never ventured 
10 i Therefore, they had to engage In such hazardous and unprofitable 
work, 

On the other hand, in the culture of such products as grain, fruit, benns, 
and rice, in which the work is done with compurative convenience hy the use 
of machinery, where the Jabor of cultivation is not difficult and !s compara- 
tively free from danger, the fact that the cultivation of these products is 
widely carried on also among American farmers, even though the land was 
first opened up und its cullivation begun by the Japanese, is another proof 
that the charge that the Jupanese are driving out the Californin farmers or are 
HM compcetilors against them is an idle fancy totally without foundation in fact, 


- FACTS ABOUT JAPANESE LAND OWNERSITIP. 


We vreatly regret that the anti-Jupanese debaters and Americans in general 
sive Very erroncous and exaggerated Ideas of the renl situation in the matter of 
mipnunese ownership of the land. , 

The nrea of land owned by Jupanese in California, according to investigation 
yade by the California Central Karmers’ Association at the close of 1918, in- 
luding lands purchased prior to the enforcement of the (Californin) land law 
nd also lands purchased after the Iaw went into effect in the names of children, 
1d Not exceed 30,305 ueres, (When the California land law went into effect in 
913 they held 29,500 neres.) Comparing this with the total lnnd aren of the 
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State, 99,617,280 neres, it does not exceed one three-thousand-two-hundred-and 
twenty-lirst. Of the total farming lnnd In California, 27,911,444 ucres, it is not 
more than one nine-hundred-and-twenty-tirst. 

Lutely the anti-Japanese agitators have been declaring that the Japanese, in 
spite of the land law, are busily forming companies with Americans and making 
extensive purchases of land, and that soon all the land of Californin wilh be in 
their hands. But this is mere idle rumor. We believe that anyone who considers 
the matter frankly and without blas will admit that, in the nature of the cuse. 
the ownership by Japanese of shares of stock in land companies in which a 
majority of the stock Is owned by Americans is in no way dangerous. On the 
contrary, there is no knowing to what extent California could be developed and 
the interests and welfare of Americans promoted if Americans, possessing wide 
tracts of land and hirge capital, would give purt of their stock to Japanese in 
order to bring out their superior agricultural skill. 

Yor 3,000 years the Japanese in the harrow contines of theirWative land have 
cultivated the soil and have made it produce food for 60,000,000 people, a sur- 
prising fact of deep signitiennee. On the other hand, ft enables one to finagine 
what trouble and distress they have undergone in order to preserve the produe- 
tivity of the soil, and, on the other hand, the fact that to the Japanese farmer the 
hibit of valuing and taking care of the land has become second nature must not 
be overlooked. We belicve that In all the world the Japanese people Lave no 
superiors in the matter of producing large crops from small nrens and in the 
habitual skill with whieh they are nble to restore the productive energy of the 
soil. 

We do not think that even the Danes, who Ihave world-wide fame for their 
intensive farming, surpass the Japruese in this respect, Look, for example, at 
the iNustrations of this in Culifornia.. The Japanese, who were lite comers, 
when they took up farming had to settle on the poorest hinds tn California, as 
can be casily Dbnagined by the poorness of the soil in the vicinity of Morin, Liv- 
Insston, and Bowles near Fresno, where Japanese farmers are peneefully settled. 
But the Japanese with their inherited 38.000 yenrs’ experience in restoring the 
energy of the soil, had no sooner settled there than, like King Midas, they 
converted these regions Jmmediutely into the best farming districts of Cuali- 
fornin, We think this fact proves the above statements regarding the skill of 
Japanese In the treatment of lund. 

Kxamples of the way in which Jiapunese furmers are converting abandoned 
farmins Into excellent ones have aready been written up frequently by American 
Investigators, but we wish to add another instance. Tsleven yeurs ago a Japan- 
ese farmer at Livingston bought from an Italinn or Portuguese farmer who hid 
become weary of country life nnd abandoned it. a 15-nere field of desolate hand 
planted with old abnond and fig trees which had almost ceased to bear, The 
Japanese purchaser had become fond of faring and desired to establish there 
a permanent home. This industrious settler bought up manure from the near-by 
town and spaded [t into the old field. While others irrigated once, he irrigated 
two or three times. He cultivated deeply and painstakingly over and over 
ngnin, ond while taking measures to restore the soil he also proned the old fruit 
trees, grafting in branches of improved varieties, spraying to drive out injurious 
insects three or four times where others sprayed but once, nid as the result of 
this improved culture there js probably no fruit farm to be seen in Catifornfi 
which compares with this one. 

And not only so, he has an tmproved home, lives like Americana, I8 educating 
his children, and enjoys the perfect confidence of the Americans in the victolty. 

This is but a single example. We could ndduce any number of silnilar ex- 
amples among the Japanese settled farmers in various places but this will susie: 
here. 


JAPANESE EXPERT INTENSIVE FARMERS. 


The statement that there are few who cqual the Japenese fin intensive farm 
ing is verified by the strawberry and vegetable Industries which are largely 
curried on by them. On a small area of from 2 acres to 40 neres a single 
family raises products worth thousands and tens of thousands of dolinrs. At 
the present time California hns vast areas of arable lind whieh He lle because 
there are so few cultivators, but as the population Increuses yeur after yenr and 
an unlimited power consuming farm products, develops) inticasive farming 
or lntcr will become necessary, as has been pointed out-by Dr. Tiunt, of 
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the College of Agriculture of the University of California, and other intelli- 
rent ugriculturatists. It ts also an unquestionable fact that in growing the 
various kinds of products now being cullivuted, rotation of crops and fertilizing 
must be practiced. Otherwise the most fertile land will deteriorate yeur by 
year, 

Japanese farmers have made such points subjects of repeated careful study 
and contrivance. Kor instunee, they have been studying for several gears the 
probleins of the crop rotation and the expulsion of the panic weed ir the rice 
fields of northern Californin, and steadily they have kept on until success is 
assured. This is one example. 


SIIOULD BE GIVEN FAIR AND DEMOCRATIC TREATMENT. 


In short, it is not an exnggerntion to say that the great agitation which is 
being made over the paltry holdings of farm land by Japanese here in America, 
with its unlimited arenas of uncultivated land, particularly in California, is the 
work of instigators who are frieghtening people with shadows. Since there is 
alrendy a gentlemen’s agrecment, it is proper that the Governments of both 
nalions should do their best to prevent the coming of new immigrants, but 
the attempt to rob good agricultural settlers already in the country nnd peace- 
fully living on the soil, assimilating themselves to the Aincrican spirit, ideals, 
manners, customs, and national sentiments, of their liberty to cultivate the 
soll and their power to multiply children, is something which we do not think 
a Civilized people, purticularly the Americans, who respect the right of posscs- 
sion and of rights ulready secured, will venture to do. Even in Jupan, with its 
small national domain and excess ‘of population, not only ts national sentiment 
gradually tending to leniency in respect to allen ownership of land but there 
are nbdsolutely no discriminatory laws against persons from abroad. Moreover, 
the tendeney of the age in all the world is gradually toward new ideals which 
disenrd all discriminatory treatment based on race and nationality. Americnu 
is peculiarly the land of opportunity, a land which boasts of her magnanimity 
und forbenrance toward all, and ft is the spirit of her treatment of linmigrants 
fron abroad which is making America inereasingly preeminent. We believe 
that the Americans of this new age will never repeat the cruelties of the Pharonhs 
of ancient Egypt or the oppressions of the old German régime in Poland, but that 
2 Ce to the true spirit of the Nation will make glorious the future history 
of America. 


“We hold these truths to he self-evident: That all men are created equal: 
that they are endowed by their Creator: with certain unaliennble rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”—The Decluration 
of Independence. 


“We must treat with justice and good will all immigrants who come here 
under the law. Whether they nre Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, 
Whether they come from Itingland or Germany, Russia, Japan, or Italy matters 
nothing. All we have a right to question is the man’s conduct. If he is honcst 
und upright in his dealings with his neighbor and with the State, then he is 
entitled to respect and good treatment. Especially do we need to remember 
our duty to the stranger within our gates. It is the sure mark of na low 
clvillzntion, a low morality, to abuse or discriminate against or in ony way 
humiliute such stranger who has come here lawfully and who is conducting 
himself properly. To remember this is incumbent on every American citizen, 
md it is, of course, peculiarly Incunibent on every Government officinl, whether 
of (he Nation or of the several States.”—-Theodore Rovsevelt. 


“Many terrible things have come out of this war but some very beautiful 
things huve come out of it. Wrong has been defeated, but the rest of the world 
his been more conscious than it was ever before of the superiority of right. 
People that were suspicious of one another can now live as friends and com- 
rides In a single family, and desire to do so. The miasmnna of distrust, of 
Intrigue, is cleared away. Men are looking eye to eye aud saying, ‘We are 
brothers and have a common purpose. We did not realize it before, but now 
we do realize it, and this is our covenant of friendship.’ "—Woodrow Wilson. 

Respectfully subinitted, 

Yl, T. Konno, 
Sccretary of the Japanese Agricultural Association. 
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TEXT OF RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE JAPANESE AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION AT ITS 
J CONVENTION AT THE STATE FAIR AT SACRAMENTO, SEPT. 4, 1918. 


The Japanese farmers of California entertain a sineere admiration andl 
sympathy for the noble ideals to uphold which America has entered the war 
and is making unprecedented sacrifices. The farmers of California, whether 
Japanese or American, must make supreme efforts to help win the war by 
developing the agricultural resources of the Stute. Our duty Is to back up 
our soldiers by increasing the output of such food muterials as may be most 
needed at the front. 

With this end in view, the Japanese farmers of Callfornla pledge and 
resolve to make the utinest elforts to increase the food preduets of the State 
in cooperation with American agriculturists, and in observance of ull measures 
that have been and may hereafter be issued by the Federal and State Goveri- 
ments. 

We take ocension to express the hope that the alien Iand law, which has 
been a serious obstacle to our endeavor to develop and mobilize the ngricul- 
tural resources of Californian, may be revised or modified to such an extent 
as will permit us to participale more effectively and extensively in the war 
activities of the American Government and people. 


THE JAPANESE FARMER, 
i 
[Editorial In tho San Francisco Call, Sept. 11, 1918.] 


The Japanese Agricultural Association of-Californin has pnssed resolutions 
in which they pledge themselves to make the utmost efforts to increase the 
food products of the State In cooperation with Amerienn agriculturists and in 
observance of all mensures that have been and may hereafter be issued by the 
Federal and State Governments. The association has also expressed the hope 
that the alien land law, which has been a serious obstacle to our endeavor 
to develop and mobilize the agricultural resources of Californla, may be modi 
fied or revised to such an extent as will permit us to participate more effectively 
and extensively in the war activities of the American Government and people. 

The alien Jand act was pnussed five yeurs ago to meet What! seemed te 
perhaps a majority of Californians an Inmninediute need. It was feared at the 
time that much of the land of the State might pass into the hands uf a people 
who had a lower standard of living than that of the ordinary western farmer. 
Perhaps a little hysteria infected the action which wis so generully approved 
at the tine. Had we louked about us we might have seen that at least as 
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neh danger of towered) stamehurds hey dn the existenee of preat, unused. un- 
developed hhaldings, dao the exorbitany fnereases in the price of dand beld on 
specuhttion, di the excessive fiterest charges londed upon a darge portion of the 
farmers, and in the increase of tenancy over free ownership. The first Japanese 
furtmers mec these conditions in the wrong way because no other way wes open 
to them. As they could not make headway against entrenched privilegs, they 
paidd what privilege asked and made theiv profits by cutting down their living 
expenses. But as they become Americanized, this recourse is less and less 
pulatable to them, AM over California thelr standards of living have risen as 
have those of other immigrants, 

Some change in the law is probably needed to meet the change in tle con- 
ditions, but it will not be brought about by a contest between pro-Japanese 
on the one hand and anti-Japanese on the other. The question is a domestic 
one, not one of international relations, and will remain so0 long as the 
Jupanese Government hold so honorably to the “ gentlemen’s agreement.” Why 
should it uot be discussed In friendly fashion between representatives of the 
Jnpanese farmers of the State and representatives of the non-Japitnese farmers? 
A mutually satisfactory way of mitigating some of the more Irksome features 
of the lnw might be found and when found enacted by the legislature. The loyal 
attitude of the Californin Japanese entitles them to at least this much con- 
sideration, and their neighbors are probably quite willing to give it to them. 
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THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA. 


| {By Hon. Masanno Hanihara, formerly Japanese Consul General at San Frun- 
| cisco, Reprinted from the New York Evening Post, Mar. 16, 1918.] 


The Japanese question fn America, if there indeed be such a question, is 
one which should be studied most dispassionately. Consider it in the light 
of nuthentic facts, not through the glamor of suspicion, prejudice, ana 
malice, and the question, which to many cursory observers may appear 
portentious, will not only prove unnlarming, but susceptible of amicable solu- 
tion, What we need in this case, as in all other matters, is not so mueh argu- 
ment and discussion as cold facts and the application to their appraisal of the 
sound conuion sense for which the Americans are noted. 

In the presentation of facts relative to this question, eertain statistics seem 
essential, Let us begin with those for he Japanese populaion in continental 
United States. AS ho up-to-date statistics are obtainable from American 
sources, T shall give tigures obtained as the result of investigations made by 
the vartous Japanese consulates in this country. ‘There are in continental 
United States six Japanese consulates, whose respective districts are as follows: 

Seuttle Consulate—Washingtont, Montana, Alaska, and a section of Iduho., 

Portland Consulate-—Orezon, Wyoming, and a sectlon of Idaho. 

San Franeiseo Conswlate—Northern section of California, and the whole 
States of Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. 

Los Angeles Consulate—Southern section of Callfornia, and the whole 
States of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Chicago Consulate—States of Indiana, WHnots, Michignn, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sola, lown, Missouri, Kentucky, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Oklahoma, 

New York Consulate—Other Eastern States. 

According to an estimate prepared on June 80, 1916, by the six Japanese 
consulates, the Japanese population in the respective consular districts was 
us follows: 
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Consulates, - Malo. Fomale.} Total. 
Seattle s“@eeveeaeeveeceeeseveneseervpese @evesuqgeeaeves @eesevesGeaveveeeeevetsed evaeceovoeveseece 7,397 1, 85 0, 232 
Portland... ccc ccceeeceeee Reeteees Bie wecae ge pele dlonaidatemsiadoose sees 4,497 QU 5, 403 
SAIC ECS. ocein ac uteta hades emai walee esd uae we Seen bata ew esau ewenene ses 35, 331 15,259 1, 790 
bes MORCUN so. setae cede see semsetine yuces snes sapeuiieneseceevees danse wens 10, 992 3,774 23, 768 
p MINCE a5 id cured eaiaa bmaitque aie se Was ewdeuin outs suwes se cwae se aesseeceeeoeue 2,131 250 2,381 
NOW VOU Keine co due cams yeecictie geste peeaeed Susid caus baacteumecweneaneasoctades 2, 652 246 2, 748 
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We see that the total Jupanese population in continental United States is 
94,370. Of this total only 5,179 are in the consular districts of Chicago and 
New York. The remaining 89,191 ure in the consular districts of Nenttle, 
Portland, San Franeisco, and Los Angeles. Again, of these 89,191, 74,556 are 
In the Sun Francisco and Los Angeles consular districts, covering 6 States 
mensurng GO4515 square miles. Finally, the Japanese population in Califoruia, 
158.297 square miles in area, is 55,095. 

It is interesting to note the proportion of the Japanese population to the 
total population of the Pacific coast and the adjacent States which constitute 
the four Japanese consular districts mentioned above. We have seen that the 
Japanese population in these districts in 1916 was 89,191. Now the tofal popu- 
lation, including all races, In the same territory (Californin, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Oregon, Wyoming, Washington, Montina, 
and Idaho) was, in 1910, 6,825,821. Judging from the rate of increase of popu- 
lation In the deeade from 1900 to 1910 this number must, by 1916, have grown 
to more than 10,000,000. Put this number bes'de the above-yuned total of 
Japanese population, and we have 1 Japanese to every 112 of The total popu- 
lation. Since the area of the 11 States is 1,189,140 square niles, there is 
1 Japanese to every 12 square miles. If we contine ourselves to the 3 
States on the Pacific coast, there will be about 67,000 Japanese as against the 
total population of some 6,000,000, namely, 1 Jupanese to every 89 of the 
total population. As the 8 States have a total area of 834,123 square 
miles, 1 Japanese is apportioned--to- every 5 square miles. Iinally Cali- 
fornia has 55,095 Japanese, while its total population is 3,242,895, making a 
DP nen of 1 to 59. There ts in this State 1 Japanese to every 287 square 
miles. | 

In considering the Japanese question in America, one naturally recalls the 
the allen land law enacted by California in 1918. Tt was then claimed that 
the Japnnese had been buying farm lands in California so rapidly and so 
extensively that the State was compclled to adopt such a lov. I do not wish 
to say whether this contention was well founded. I shall simply set forth 
authentic facts and Iet the reader arrive at his own conclusion. 

According to Mr. George Robertson, statistician of the California Board of 
Agriculture, « Government organization, the Japanese in that State owned, in 
1913, 331 farms, totaling 12,726 acres, and having an assessed value of $478,990, 
In addition, the Japanese lensed 282 farms, with a total acrenge of 17,596. 

Now, the farm lands of California, according to the census of 1910, aggregated 
27,931,444 acres, of which 11,389,894 acres hnve been improved. It appears 
therefore that at the time of the enactment of the alien land law the Japanese 
owned only 1 acre to cvery 2,116 acres of California’s farm lands. Or, if 
we consider only the improved lands, the proportion was 1 to 895 acres, 
Since California's Jand aren mensures 99,619,000 aeres, its aren of farm lands 
can be, and will be considerably extended, if efficient and experienced farmers 
are induced to come and settle there. It may be mentioned here that most of 
the lands improved hy Japanese In California are the kind considered by 
American farmers to be worthless or too unprofitable for cultivation. Yet, the 
industry and patience of the Japanese fariners have converted such lands into 
thriving farms. 

An editorial writer on the staff of the San Francisco Chronicle, who has re- 
cently ninde a tour of California for the specific purpose of studying the cou- 
ditions of the Japanese farmers, has published in that newspaper a number of 
iNuminating articles, reporting the result of his Investigations and observit- 
tions. Describing the important part played by the Jnpanese in util'zing waste 
lands and opening new agricultural resources In this State, this writer says: 

“The most striking feature of Japanese farming in California has been (his 
development of successful orchards, vineyards, or gardens on land that was 
elther completely out of use or else employed for far Jess profitable PUR ese 
Ignorant of the facts of the case, we have been inclined to believe In Calt- 
fornia that Japanese farmers have merely taken over lands and farms of 
American farmers and continued the business as they found it. The slightest 
study, however, shows this conclusion to be a complete error.” 

The Chronicle snys: 

“The Japanese farmer in California has always been a great developer nnd 
Improver. Where he has tuken over lands that were in use before his tine 
he has almost always, if not always, put them to a far higher use wid made 
them far more valuable than they were before. . But, with a great proportion 
of the lands he now farms he hus developed them out of nothing, or next 
w nothin,” 


{ 
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Again, bis account of the Japanese community at Livingston, in central Call- 
fornin, is not only interesting, but highly inspiring. He admires the indoml- 
tuble courage with which the Japanese pioneers In that district conquered the 
obstucles offered by nature, and draws a happy picture of the remarkable suc- 
cess Which finally crowned thelr efforts. Suys the writer: 

“The soll was shifting sand, blown by desert winds that sucked up and 
whirled away every vestige of moisture, its bare surface scorched by a fierce 
sun. There was no shade, no sanitation, no schools, no churches. There was 
nothing to make Hfe worth Hving. In fact, life there was believed impossible. 

“An American colony had been plinted at Livingston 12 years before, 
but after a brief struggle with hostile conditions, hud vanished. It simply 
‘blew away,’ its distant neighbors said. These Japunese were laughed at 
when they announced that they would settle at Livingston. Their own people 
laughed at them. They were told that they, too, would be blown away by 
the fierce winds that whirled over the bot sands. 

“At Livingston, Japanese and Americans live in amicable coopcration. The 
striking feature of the community is the cooperation of both races in both 
spiritual and physical work. Here the fact that most of these colonists are 
Christians luns given them a decided advantuge. It has brought them Into 
closer contact with their American neighbors, and hus therefore greatly ad- 
vanced the Amerleanization which they desire. This increase in likeness of 
life and manners to that of their neighbors has in its turn reacted to produce 
still cleser social relatlous. The same cooperation that exists between the 
Japanese members of the colony exists between the Americans and the Japanese. 
‘You can't find any difference,’ said a resident. 

“A large proportion of the money deposited in the Livingston bank belongs 
to the Japanese farmers. Americans and Japanese alike are interested and 
uctive In the community affairs, and all are concerned with the development 
of Livingston. Though the members of the Jpanese colony are of different 
denominations, they sink that difference in nondenominational support of the 
church,” 

In describing the Japanese in America it is essential to note the present 
stutus of Japanese immigration to this country with special reference to the 
so-called gentlemen's agreement. The Government at Tokio resards the 
question of Jupanese immigration as settled through the instrumentality of 
that ngreement, and would greatly regret to be obliged to reopen the discus- 
sion of that question. What I am going to say, therefore, Is meant simply to 
acquaint the public with the renal actual working of the gentlemen's agreement. 

In studying this particular question we huve two sources of Information. 
The first is the statistics prepared by the United States Commissioner General 
of Immigration, and the second those prepared by the foreign office of Japan. 
Although the two reports agree In the inain, the discrepancy that exists is 
Dnportant enough to justify a comparntive study here. 

Iirst let us examine the reports af the Commissioner General of Immigration. 
. According to these reports, Japanese arrivals to and departures from = conti- 
nentaul United States from 1909 to 1917 are as follows: 


ee eR PC I I TAD AO SS CECE TERNS nh Seen NS CN RS EER MEE ES SRST SS a 


Yoar. Arrivals. oer _* Yoar. Arrivals. ee 
100) cosa ioe tieletewenaatewtee 2, 432 6, O08: WW) TONS oii cee venecias sectueeects 5, 967 
LUIS oe reG ioe eed ee eae ass 2, 598 6, 024 || 1016... .. cece eeenceees pilin G6, 022 
1OUE cto saususeeeacee-: 4, 242 5,809 || 1917........... Rae etoaete seat 6, 58h 
GD oe wevecsns aes hieeeec cue ot 5,458 5, 437 : —__— 
MUN cGieiecasetuctesuceau scenes 6,771 5, 617 T Oth ccccewensinsceseas 67,191 52,751 
: 6, 300 


Krom the above table it appears that In the eight years covered in the re- 
ports there were 4,440 arrivals in excess of departures. I have no reason to 
dispute the correctness of these figures, but according to our own lnvestigna- 
tion, which we believe to be equally unimpeachable, there were In the snime 
period 60,235 departures from tis country, os against 56.587 arvivals. This 
shows (hat 3,649 more Jupanese bave depurted than arrived. 
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In the following table, prepared from the reports of the Japanese foretgn 
office, are shown Jnpanese arrivals to continental United States from 1909 
to 1917: | 


en ane ome + eee eee ee ee ee ee ee meee ee ee eee 


Year. Male. Peniaio. Total. Year. Malo. |Female.} Total. 
UL, D Jaen a oe Sr ae 1,063 &50 1,913 }} 1915......0...0. Seeweeeees 5, 104 3, 235 8, 429 
1910s oxckscd wekucesced oct 1,468 | 1,554] 3,022 || 1916...................... §, 528 | 3, 206 8,419 
WU bses eee eS cau oe eene 1,912] 2,008 { 3,920 || 1917................. esse] 5,808] 3,637 9,495 
1912... 0.28. a odemeee .-.-| 3,261] 2,945] 6,206 
Wid...... sre Gra ene aa aietcte 3,780) 2,814] 6, Grand total, .......)........]....c08- 56, 597 
WO Aer tic olvatice ck enewes 4,73 | 3,400 {1 8,199 


As to Japanese departures from continental United States we have the fol- 
lowing table, also prepared from the reports of our foreign ollice: 


e 


First- | Sccond- Tha. 


Year. class pas- | class pas- | clas@pas-| Total, 
, . sengers. | sengers. | sengers. 
3, 779 4, 538 
4, 257 5, 181 
4, 509 5, 927 
4, 440 649 
4, 860 G6, 682 
4, 603 G, 31 
5, 156 7, 063 
6, G13 9, 231 
6, 208 8, 433 
Edd OC bY Mewes aouws Soca ba decodes se wetvedemeel sie deen leweeeceea sos wea ekann 60, 235 


These figures for Japanese departures from continental United States are 
absolutely correct, because they were obtained from the passenger Hsts of the 
Steatuships arriving at Japanese ports from this country, 

A. further analysis of the above table reveals the fact that large numbers of 
Jupanese who cross the ocean, to and from this country, are nonlaborers, such 
as olliclals, financiers, mnerchants, students, and travelers. The gentlemen's 
nereeinent does not, and can not, of course, alm to restrict the movement of 
such classes. On the contrary, we should all welcome the iInereasing arrivals 
of Jupnnese of such classes, for it indicates a closer relationship between the 
two countries in commerce, In scholarship, in intellectuality, and, in fact, In 
ail that tends to strengthen international uderstanding and friendship, 

Accord ng to the reports of the Comnissioner General of Immigration the 
proportion of laborers and nonlaburers who entered continental United States 
from 1909 to 1917 is as follows: 


Year. Labcrers, ae : Year, Laborers. pets 
1909..... epee tiucsameseeciess 675 1, 757 || 1914......... patSeatuioneenatet 1, 762 6, 700 
1910 tesee oeceeeereensreresanesove 589 1, 909 LO Saeed had hase etekues eoereees 2,214 6,515 
BOUT occas Se Molecule ce alae its 726 3,556 || 191G...... Beanie jaca enscieuients 2, th G, 142 
MO ics Cl ol i ucamigd agrees SOF 4, 164 Tote otecveseaskceve eves 2, &38 6, 32) 
WO) Societe Se vo eerkace wawewedws 1, 371 5, 400 


Laborers In the nbove table are mostly (1) Jnupanese who are domiciled in 
this country and have returned here after a visit to Japan, and (2) parents, 
wives, or children of Jnpanese domiciled in this country. According to the 
gentlemen’s agreement Japanese who are already settled here, whether laborers 
or nonlaborers, are permitted to return to America after they have visited 
their native country. 

In reeent yenrs, and especially since the outbreak of the European war, trade 
and Intercourse between the two countries have been mereasing phenomenally. 
Japanse students, who under normal conditions would be sent by che Govern 
ment to Muropenn countries, are, under the present extraordinary clremnsGinees, 
ull coming te this country, Again, Inany Japanese firms have opened new of 
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fices In New York, in Chicago, in San Franc’sco, in Seurtle, and various other 
clties. Japanese professors nnd experts, Who used to go to Murope for wider 
observation and experience, now come to this country. In considering the re- 
cent Increase of Japanese arrivals, (hese circumstances must be tuken mito con- 
sideration, 

in examining the history of the unti-Japanese ugitation on the Pacific coast 
one is struck with the apparent ineons stency of the arguments udvinced by the 
sponsors of that agitation, Indeed, one is compelled to suspect that such argu- 
Denis were put forward merely for the sake of argument, and not because there. 
was any real ground to support them. 

When the agitation ngainst the Japanese wns started in 1905, the argument 
was that the Japanese lnmigrants must be excluded because they were in- 
fertor, In recent years the orgunized and systematic propuganda directed 
against the Japunese has died a natural death, because its raison d'etre hus 
long since ceused tu exist. Now and then, however, sume publicists or writers 
try to rekindle the dying embers. Curiously enough, such Intter-d ty apostles 
of andi-Japanism employ an argument whieh {ts in direct contradiction of the 
stock arguinent of thelr prototype, for they say that the Jupanese riust be ex- 
cluded bec:use their superiority is such that American fnrmers tnd traders, 
when confronted by their competition, will go to the wall! To any sine thinker 
ic must be vbvious that such arguments are not backed with Sincerity. 

It is gratifying to note that the sentiment on the Pacific coast toward the 
Japanese has, within the past few years, greatly improved. It is wrong to say 
that Cunillifornia is especially anti-Japanese.. Fairness demands that high 
tributes be pald to many Californians, who have justice and fair play sincerely 
ut heart. Nor ts it right to place all the Dlame for the anti-Jupanese ngitation 
at the door of the Inbor lenders. ‘The objection of the American to the Jap- 
anese,” writes Mr. Jumes W. Mullen, editor of the Labor Clarion, orgun of the 
California Federation of Labor and the San Francisco Labor Council, ‘“ was 
not based upon ractal grounds, but upon economic grounds; the racial aspect 
hus since been injected into the issue by designing persons.” When, in 1915, 
a Japanese labor delegate arrived in San Francisco with a request that he be 
udmitted to the conventions of California and American Federations of Labor, 
Mr. Olaf Tveitmoe, a prominent lubor leader in California, said to a newspaper 
reporter: “I would rather sit with a Japanese delegute than with a lot of other 
delegates.” 

If the press be the barometer of public opinion, recent utternnces of some 
of the lending journals in California ure highly significant. Says the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin: 

“Tt will be unfortunate if the Impression is created at Washington that Sena- 
tor Works, Senator Phelan, and Senator. Poindexter represent anything like 
a majority of thely constituents when they make the discussion of the inunigra- 
tion bili an excuse for sensat:onal dechunations ugainst the Jupunese, If Sen- 
ator Phelan remarked, ns he is sald to have done, that ‘this Government ought 
to be conducted from Washington, not from Tokio,’ he showed less understanding 
than was to be expected of him. Such forms of arguimnent might have repre- 
sented public opinion In California 10 years ago, but they do not represent it 
now, By her adherence to the terms of the Root-Takahira ‘ gentlemen's agree- 
nent,’ Japan has earned the right to be treated with more courtesy than this, 
und as far as this paper is informed on the subject, most Callforninns are will- 
ing to grant her that right. If our representatives in Congress can not discuss. 
Japan in a spirit at least as courteous as that displayed on the Japanese side 
in the negotiations which preceded the ‘ gentlemen's agreement,’ it is ourselves, 
not (he Japanese, who will appear the less civilized.” 

To whieh the Los Angeles xpress assents by saying: 

“Tt Is not suflicient that the question of anti-Japunese legislation be lHghtly 
rerarded because of the knowledge that no bill of an offensive character cun be- 
come luw, Mere reckless agitation of the mutter may provoke trouble. The 
only safe thing to do is to suppress the agitators, und frown upon efforts te 
play polithes with legislation that menaces the peace of the entire nation.” 

It is Indeed a dangerous thing to exploit International problems for domestic 
politics. “Tho latest stunts in the Pacitie coust pollticluin’s bag of tricks is 
hustiliity to the Japanese,” says the San Francisco Argonaut, “Tt is not that 
there is any renal coutlict of interest, nor that anybody is snuiYering or in vrenrson- 
dble oxpectancy of suffering through the presence here of Japanese, Tt is be- 
ehuse hostility to everything Jupanese is good political stock in trade.” T re- 
Brel lo have to confess that in my own country such questionable exploitation 
Of International questions is not altogether unknown. 
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T have said that the Japanese Government does nut wish to reopen the diseus- 
sion of the immigration question, It is willing to let the gentlemen’s «azree- 
leent take care of that. The only question before us Is whether the small num- 
ber of Japanese who tre lawfully here shall be accorded fair treatment. Just 
how the greatest concern of the Jrayntuese ts the law of Californin depriving 
them of lund ownership and restricting farm lense by Jnpanese to three yerrs, 
This law has entailed upon the Japanese not only great inconvenience, but 
serious material injury. When the extent of this suffering endured by the Japa- 
nese is fully known, I trust that the leaders of California will not be callous to 
the appeals of the Japanese. Surely, the American people, who have ulwnys 
championed the cause of liberty and fair play, will not pemnarently adept a 
poliey of deliberate persecution with regard to the Japanese. T hope that this 
question will be  dispassionately but serfously studied in the Nght of the 
authentie facts which I have given in the foregoing paragraphs. 

AS un representative of my people on this coust, and, yJter much stndy and 
careful consideration of ull aspects of the so-called “Tapanese question in 
Almerica, Iam satisfied that it is in process of satisfnetory solution. By sutis- 
factory I mean a solution acceptable at once to the people of both America and 
Japan. The hopeful sign consists in the important fact that the period of 
passion in its discussion has gone by. The irresponsible politiclans and the 
mischief-makers no longer have their undisputed way, either on this coast or in 
Japan. Politics is giving way to sober thought and the earnest desire to under- 
stand. I believe it is but just to my people on this coast to say that they have 
striven hard, and with greut patience, to Hve down the fears and the early 
prejudices of their American neighbors. As ao class, they have striven to be 
good citizens, to obey the laws, and to lead lives of useful industry. They 
have supported schools and churches and interested themselves in all move- 
ments for the betterment of the communities in which they live. It is gratify- 
ing to know that these facts are beginning to be understood and appreciated 
and that the people of the Pacific coust are gradually learning that the Japa- 
nese In thelr midst are not a menace, but a positive asset for good in the Stute. 
The great world war which hus made us allies has come to support and en- 
courage this better fecling. The Japanese and Americans are heginning to find 
out that they have common interests and feelings, and that the traditional gulf 
which has been supposed to forever separate the East from the West Is not so 
wide und deep as it has been supposed to be. When men, irrespective of their 
color und their religion, find that they can stand shoulder to shoulder in sup- 
port of prinelples which they both love—and for which they are rendy to make 
the supreme sacrifice—it Is but a question of time when they will forget their 
lesser differences, It was Inevitable, perhaps, that the people of Japan and 
Americn should clash when they first came together on this coast; but if from 
those conflicts better understandings have emerged and broader sentiments of 
charity and fraternity have arisen, then the struggle will not hnve been in 
vain. : 

It is the conviction of the Japanese people on the Pacific coast that recognl- 
tion and full justice will eventually be conceded to them in all their relations 


with the people of this country. 


THE JAPANESE FARMERS IN CaLIFORNTA. 


By Toyoji Chiba, Director of Japanese Agricultural Association of California, Re- 
: oe printed from San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 16, 1918.) 


Much has been said about Japanese farmers in California, but little has been 
known about them. In the pregent article the writer wishes to present without 
bias a few fucts concerning their present status. 

The history of Japanese immigration in America is of recent origin. One 
of the first Japanese settlers in California was Kanne Nagasuwna, the present 
owner of the Fountaingrove Winery of Sunta Rosa. In 1865 the then young 
Nagasawa was sent to Scotland for education by the Prince of Satsuma, While 
in Edinburgh he was befriended by a Mr. Harris, founder of o certain religious 
faith of high Idealism. In 1868 Harris came to the United States to found an 
ideal colony and Nagasawa accompanied him to New York. where he sinyved for 
pyer ten years. When Harris established a colony in Sunta Rosa tn 1880, 
Nagasawa was his confidant and fellow pioneer, .By his indefatigable zeal and 
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Industry he converted the wilderness into a lund flowing with milk and honey, 
und to-day bis wines command the highest prices In the markets of London and 
Paris. Truly, he is one of the best examples of Japanese furmers in California. 
With his steadfast faithfulness and loyalty to the land of his adoption, for the 
Inst 5U yenrs Nagasuwa has proved himself to be a worthy citizen of the United 
States. 


HOW JAPANESE LABOR CAME TO STATE. 


When, In 1884, the Chinese exclusion law was enacted, 2 grent demand for 
farm labor was creuted in California. It was just at this time that agriculture 
in Callfornin was undergoing a transition from raising grains to fruit crops. 
Hence a great shortage of mobile labor was felt keenly throughout the State. ‘To 
fill the gap thus crented, Japanese labor was introduced. 

In the summer of 1888 there was 2 group of some 60 Jupanese In the vicinity 
of Vacaville engaged in eathering fruit crops. There was another group in 
Sucramento and still another in the vicinity of San Jose. The agility and adapt- 
ubillty of Japanese laborers were greatly appreciated everywhere, and later 
Japanese laborers were introduced in the vineyards of Fresno nnd in the culti- 
vation of Sugar beets in Watsonville and Salinas. At the time we saw a few 
Jupanese ploneers in the marshy deltas of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin 
River valleys, where neither American nor Nuropean Inborers would go. There 
George Shima, who is well known as the Potato King, has spent more than thirty 
yeurs of his life, nnd hag made the delta region popular and attractive to Ameri- 
can farmers to-day. 


STATISTICS CONCERNING JAPANESE AGRICULTURE. 


According to the latest statistics available, the Japanese population In Call- 
fornia, including men, women and children, numbers 55,695. Of this total 
nearly 7,000 men are engaged in agricultural enterprise and 11,000 are agri- 
cultural laborers. The total number of farms operated by Japanese farmers in 
the State is 5,800, covering 839,800 acres of land. Of the total acrenge above 
Inentioned, only 29,000 acres are owned by Janunese, and the remaining 810,000 
acres ure leased by them. When, in 1913, the anti-alien land law was enacted, 
32,000 acres of land were owned by Japanese farmers. But during the last five 
years, since the enactment of the law, the Jnpanese ownership of land has de- 
creased by 3,000 acres. | 

The total wealth of the Japanese is estimated at $25,000,000, including land, 
buildings, farm implements, machinery, horses, and euttle. Their chief products 
ure vegctables, fruits, beans, rice. sugar beets, cotton, hops, whose total yield 
umounts from $85,000,000 to $40,000,000 annually. By cooperating with Ameri- 
can firms, Japanese farmers tre now shipping even such perishable articles us 
flowers and vegetubles into the Eastern markets, and their market is extending 
year after year. 


PRODUCT VALUED AT $42,000,000 A YEAR. 


The following statistics will make clear the present status of the Japanese 
furiners of Culifornia: 
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Tho figures In tho foregolng table in regard to tho list from the population to tho wealth of California 
Wore takon from tho United States Consns for 1910. Tho figures concerning the agricultural products are 
rive from tho annual roport of the California Dovelopmont Board for 1016, and tho figures concerning the 

Wpunose ure taken from the ostimate mado by the Japancse Agiicultural Association. 
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The following tuble shows the approxbmate nerenge and the value of Jap- 
anese produce in California for 1917, the estimate of which has been made by 
the writer as a result of his Inv estizations fur the last two yeurs: 
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Acreage.| Value. Acreage, Value. 
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POS 2c cn cxiecsnccsca cays 38,000 | $4,560,000 |} Tomatoes................... 9, 500 
GRIPGS oo See cevescesaciceses , 900 3, 330, O00 || Onions... 0... cc cee cece ees 7, 500 
BOOS sc. cc icsueeeeeeico ven 8, 800 3, 720, 000 1) Lettuce... ........ 2 cece eee 4, 800 

ORNS ocwiwaceessdwccwuess<ed 52, OUU 4, 160, 000 || Cabbago.:...........2...... 2, 500 
BOCts osc terse erst foseees 45, 000 2, 700, 000 || Celery... .... ccc cece cee eeee 2,400 
POtatues.........ccc ee eceeee 35,000 | 4, 200,000 |] Secds..............0ccee cues 4, 500 
COttON se sean sckucd vesaeen 18, 000 1,800,000 |} Hay, ote.................... 35, 000 
oe ee reer 14, 500 3, 190,000 |; Other vogotables Lithatatacaiateieits 7, 800 

Sl es eee eee 16, 500 YL, 000 

Asoar OPUS 565 ois cuwesswadake 11, 000 1, 650, 000 Total se idecncheusinas 339, 800 


Besides, the dairy industry and hogs ylelded $500,000; nursery products, 
$450,000, and poultry, $200,000; thus making the total vale of the agricultural 
products of the Japanese farmers of California $42,310,000 in 1917. 

It is interesting to note that in 1917 the Japanese farmers in the State pro- 
duced nearly 90 per cent of the total crops ‘of strawberries and ¢cautaloupes, 80 
per cent ench of the total crop of onions, asparagus, tomatoes, celery, lettuce 
and cut flowers; 55 per cent of cabbages and seeds; 40 per cent of the potato 
crop; 20 per cent of the total crop of beans and cotton; 10 per cent of the total 
grapefruit and riee crops. Very few Japanese farmers are engaged in exten- 
sive agriculture which requires machinery. However, they occupy an linportant 
place in truck gardening and: demonstrate their genius in intensive agriculture. 


JAPANESE AND TIIE GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT, 


When President McKinley succeeded Cleveland in 1897 and adopted the 
protective policy, there was a rapid growth of American Industries, which 
created a demand for labor not only on farms, but also in rallways and factories. 
The efficiency of Japanese labor was already recognized, and in 1900, from Mount 
Lassen in the north to the orange groves of south of Tehachapi, Japanese were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

But Japanese who cue to America after the enactment of the Chinese ex- 
clusion act were misunderstood by Americans as if they were the same race us 
Chinese, with the same vices and weaknesses. Consequently Japanese fell heir 
to the prejudice and hatred which Americans had formerly entertained toward 
Chinese. ‘Thus the antl-Japanese agitation, inflamed by labor unions, spread 
lke wildfire in California, which finally resulted in the gentlemen's agreement 
of 1907. 

The gentlemen’s agreement prohibited the immigration of Japanese laborers 
both from the Hawailan Islands and from the Japanese mainland. Thus the 
supply of Jupanese furm IJnborers and railroad workers was entirely cut 
off. It dealt a severe blow not only to Japanese farmers, but also to the fruit 
growers of California. Up to this time there were very few Independent Japa- 
hese farmers wlo owned land, but the ventlemen’s agreement served as an im- 
petus to Japanese farm liborers to become independent farmers on a small scale. 

In 1905 the total acreace of land owned by Japanese was about 2,400 acres, and 
lensed land was 61,000 acres ,while in 191% the figures Inereased to 30,000 and 
250,000 acres, respectively, From that time on it was foreseen that Japanese 
farmers would make a more. systematic development with a growing social order 
and with less speculative spirit. Japanese furmers were gradually settling 
down in their homes with wives and children. Rapidly the process of assimi-. 
lution and the Amerieanization was going on in the Japanese communities in 
California, and their loynity to the Stars and Stripes was manifest every where. 
At this thne there came like u bolt out of the blue sky a sudden blow to Jupa- 
nese furmers in California. It was the pussnge of the antinlien land law 
of 1913. 

GENKRAL EFFECT OF ANTIALIEN LAND LAW: 


The antialien law prohibits the Japanese to own land und Hinits the perltod 
of lease to less than three years. After the operation of the law for the last 
five yeurs, fits evil effect, both financially and soclully, has become very con- 
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splcenous today. Beenuse of the difficulty fn transfer and Jnherttaree of the 
Inna, tS value as a Mortage has decreased considerably, Uiaus causing a great 
deal of difficulty to farmers. Consequently, Japanese farmers lave lost) their 
interest fino the hind and are pradutlly leaving farms. Lhus, in 1917, nearly 
twenty Japanese farms, with a folal acreage of 1,000 acres, were Suld. 

The evil effects of the hkiw, both upon the land awner and the tenant, are 
quite obvious, The Chree-year clause does not give the tenant any stability. 
In order to raise a profitable crop it tukes a farmer at least three or four 
yeats with a sufhicient Investment. sven ruising such an annual crop as po- 
tatees, it Is necessary to make the rotation of erops In order to preserve the 
fertility of the soil. But, under the existing system it will be utterly impossible 
for the farmer to make such a preparation. Naturally land owners ease their 
land to the highest bidders, and the competition arises umong the farmers for 
the lense. Ttouakes the rent so lifgh that that no experienced farmers could con 
tinue nzricullure without tuking the best advantage of the soil during the period 
of (he lease, At the same time the land owner would try to squeeze all he could 
from the tenants, 

That the Japanese farmers are second to none in their agricultural genius 
hus been universally recognized. <As pioneers, they have turned the marshy 
deltas of the San Joaquin and the Sacramento Rivers into the most fertile 
lands for potatoes and veyetables, and they have converted the arf] lands of 
IKresno and its vicinity into the farms flowing with milk and honey, . By their 
indefutigable zeal and industry they have been responsible fur raising invariably 
the land values from ten to twenty times. Thus the antiniien land law has. 
made it impossible to continue such contributions of Japanese farmers to the 
development of California, 

The evil effects of the law have been recognized alike by the farmer and the 
tenunt. Its only solution is to extend the term of lease from three to, S2Y,. 
ut least, ten years. In the convention of nearly 400 Japanese farmers from 
all over the State, assembled in Sacrainento last September, they pledyed their 
loyalty to America, their adopted land, and, at the same tiine, passed u resolu- 
tion that the fair-minded citizens of California would amend the antialien 
land law for the best Interests of the State. 


JAPANESE ARE LOYAL TO UNITED STATES. 


Japanese farmers in California have shown their praiseworthy spirit of 
loyalty to the land of their adoption. They are eager to render thelr serviees: 
to America in the moment of her need, by conserving and mobilizing agricul: 
tural resourees. During the Jast two years the writer has visited almost 
every Japanese farmer In central and northern California, und is thoroughly 
convinced of their steadfast faithfulness to Uncle Sain. They are the most sober, 
dependable and efficient farm Inbor that can be found in the State. They are 
interested in the promotion of the Interest of their own community, and the: 
example of Livingston bespeaks it most eloquently. Given a fair chance, the 
Japanese farmers of Californin will become fuithful citizens of the United 
States, with their characteristic spirit of loyalty of the Samurai. 


— 
JAPANESE CONTRIBUTION TO CALIFORNIA'S AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


{Written by a member of the editorial staff of the San' Francisco Chronicle, and reprinted 
from that newspaper of Jan, 16, 1918,] 


The Japanese farmer Dns been preeminently a ploneer in Californta ee 
culture and horticulture, and characterized by all the ploneer’s qualitics of ¢ Fe 
terprise, preserverance, and daring. Vast areas along the lower Sacra ie 
tnd the San Joaquin reclaimed from an original condition of swamp and ae 
beds, long reaches of orchard and vineyard on the enst side of the San Jong ily 
vnd Sacramenta Valleys developed from a seml-desert, where nt the et ial 
crops of hay or grain were produced. before, great areas of garden and Of nay 
in the Santa Clara Valley, which, in like fashion, have sprung up on former the 
fields, and many other improvenrents in various parts of the State, testi fy to 
pioneering of the Japanese. 


JAVANESE FARMER JS ALWAYS AN IMPROVER, 


‘ bis 
The most striking feature of Jnpanese farming In California has; eae ae 
development of successful orchards, vineyards, or gardens on lang 4 
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either completely ont of use or else employed for far less profitable purposes. 
Ignorant of the facts of the case, we have been inclined to believe in California 
that Japanese farmers have merely taken over lands and furius of Amerlean 
farmers and continued the business as they found it. The slightest: study, 
however, shows this conclusion to be w complete error. - 

The Japanese farmer In Culifornla has always been a great developer and 
improver, Where he has taken over lands that were In use before his time, he 
has almost always, if not always, put them to a far higher use ad made them 
for more valuable than they were before. But with x great proportion of the 
lands he now farms he has developed them out of nothing, ov next to nothing. 


JAPANESE DEVELOPED MANY RICH DISTRICTS, 


He is the skillful agriculturist who has done so much to bying out the riches 
of the vast deltn of the San Joaquin and the Snersimento. ®e is the vine phinter 
Who hus transformed the poor clay lands of Florin, Acampo, and Lodi into rich 
Vineyards. He is the horticulturist who dared to settle on the shifting sands 
of Livingston, in Merced County, and Bowles, in Fresno County, and turned 
those wastes Into valuable orchard and vineyard. He Is the adventurer who 
had the nerve to level the formidable “ hog wallow” lands along the thermal 
belt tn Taare County and plant on them the oranges and vines, the proved sue- 
cess of which has changed these spring sheep pastures Into another prosperous 
extension of the citrus revion of Californin, He ts the persistent experimenter 
who bung on In rice growing until It became a snecess. 

In all this and In much more the Japanese farmer was the pioneer. Tt must 
not be thought that he struck out these successes for himself alone. He docs 
not enjoy alone the wealth he created and the prosperity he produced. In all 
these places his daring and industry immrensely Increased the value not only of 
the lands he had bought or lensed, but as well of those of the American land- 
holders in the vicinity. His success as a ploneer was the example that brouglit 
many times his number of American farmers to these localities to engage with 
profit in the industries which he had demonstrated for their benefit. 


LAND VALUES HAVE BEEN MUCHE ENHANCED, 


Prosperous as the Jnpnanese farmers in Californian are, it is Just to say tht 
they have produced for Amerleaun farmers many times the wealth they have 
gained for themselves. In the enhancement of land values alone Japnnese 
farmers have added millions to the total wealth of the State. This menns not only 
the enlarged value of the lands they have farnred and improved, but ulso the 
Incrensed value of the neighboring lands. In all the once hopeless districts in 
which Japanese furmers have made a suceess, the American farmers who caine 
after have them to thank. | 

George Shima alone hus drained and cleared thousands of acres of tule und 
willow jungle in the delta of the San Joaquin. He is now preparing to drain 
many thousands of acres more that still lie under the overtiow wuters of the 
Sacramento and San Jouquin, The Japanese farmers whose level fields of 
asparagus und beans spread over mile after mile of the diked country rowid 
Clarksburg, Courtland, Vorden, Walnut Grove, and Isleton on the lower Sacria- 
mento took those lands when they were solid expanses of tule. Such farmers 
as Y. Horiuchi and K. Hotta, of Walnut Grove, cnn tell you how their present 
grent 1,000-acre gardens Jooked when the tules waved over them in blue-green 
sens. They can describe the costly work of reclaiming these swamps and the 
expensive experiments they were forced to make before they learned to whial 
crops this new land was best adapted. 


PIONEERS BUFFERED NUMEROUS DISASTERS. 


These farnrers did not make money from the beginning. Thelr ploneering 
was attended by many losses. They won thelr success out of many dishenrten- 
ing failures. They had everything aguinst them, floods, miulurin, financial 
stringency, poor prices, everything that can afflict a farmer, but they stuck it 
out. With that remarkable Japanese perseverance da the face of ulter alts 
courngement. of which the highest Caltfornia example is that of the colony al 


Livingston, they stayed until they compelled success. 
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Hotta has been farniing In the Island region for 20 yeurs. He worked hard 
mst farm duborer for tive yeurs before this until he had saved money enough 
todmake aostort for himself. Then he began with 210 neres on Victoria Tshand 
and fost all his capital Again be tried farming on Bradford Island, and again 
he lost all his capital, Tt was not until his third attempt on Tyler Islnd that 
he made a success, Now he is so strong financially that he is planting 1,000 
veres ty asparagus, a venfire that will cost him $150,000 hefore he vets his first 
crop in the third yeur. 

George Shima, the so-entled Potato King, the nrost sueceessful of all the Jap- 
anese farmers ino Caltforntia, fost his ce; ttel thne and time again. His first 
senson us a river farmer barely broke even. For four successive vears after 
this he lost money, and floally everything, when his ereditors took 11 his 
horses and finplements, leaving him nothing but debts. But he kept on, though 
for 12 years more, through floods, poor crops and bad prices. he lost oftencr 
than lhe peeined. Tr 1907 he Tost $160,000. It was not until 1908 that Shima, - 
after 17 years of hard experience, fourd himself firmly on his feet 

Another feature of the heart-breaking work by which Japnnese farmers 
have won success in Catifornia hag seldom, if ever, been touched wupen before. 
In their pioneering these farmers have encountered and had to endure many 
dificult living conditions. When they first broke their way into the delta 
swamps, conditions of health were extremely bad. Malaria was) preva'en 
everywhere. Fever, bad water, no sanitation, nnd exposure took n heavy toll of 
the farmers and their laborers. Only the natural personal cleanliness of the 
Japanese, who almost Invariably follow a day’s work on the soil with a hot 
bath, saved them. They were badly housed, because in most eases they Jacked 
capital to do much bullding and thelr landlords refused to furnish good quarters. 


BRIEF TENULE FS RAR TO GOOD CAMPS, 


The character of Japanese camps in the delta hns heen critized often 
enough, but without going to the root of the matter. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if enmps of farmers of any other race working on the snine small eapi- 
tal and on lensed Jand would have been any better. It seems certain enough 
that the habitual Japanese bathing made this condition mueh better than 
it would have been with most other races, and far better than {ft appeared 
to be on the surface. Whatever blame there Is attaches more to the Jand- 
owners than to the tenants, who could not be expected to build much on 
leased land. The fact that Japanese, who appreciate and desire good quarters 
and will have them when they enn. complain bitterly about their island 
camps, is some evidence of where the blame belongs. 

K. Hotta, of Walnut Grove, one of the large farmers of the lower Sacra- 
mento, puts the case thus: = 

“When Japanese farmers took this river Jand it was worth $25 to $50 
nn acre. Because of the development we have done the land is now worth 
from $200 to $800 an aere. It brings a cash rent of $20 to $30 nn acre. Under 
the share system Jnandowners are realizing from $60 to $70 an acre. 

“Yet, with all this inerease In value that we have nade for them: with 
nll this heavy rental we are paying them, the landowners are unwilliné to 
spend 2 cent or cnmps, buildings, or conveniences. They leave it all for the 
tenants, When tenants ask them to fix up the camps, the owners complain 
that they have no money, : 

“(nn you expect the tenant farmer to put up good bufldings, install per 
manent sanitary arrangements, and beautify his enmp when he may be tum 3 
of the place at the end of three years? It is very ensy to urge farmers i 
wnke their homes models of convenience and places of benuty, but in this 
case it comes down to practical business” 


REAN MEN CLEARED VAST TULE JUNCLEA. 


evldian, 


Ten to twelve years nfo Japanese entered the tule jungles around Mf ranted 


cleared the tangled growth, cut the timber, blasted out the stumps, arch P es 
heans, It was a heart-brenking job, and for several yenrs after the pand se 
cleared it was necessary to experiment to discover the kinds of he aus hes 
sulted to the soll and conditions. For the first six or seven years the plancel™ 
merely held even. It was not until three or four years ago that they bes” 
to make a profit, and not until the last two years that big returns cain@. 
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But now the business is so profitable and has grown to such an extent that 
50,000 acres nround Meridian are in beans, Led on by the Japanese pioneers, 
American, Italian, and Portuguese farmers have entered the industry in such 
numbers (hat the acrenge plauted by the Japunese bean growers new nikes 
but 4 per cent of the total. 

Where they have not getually pioneered new lands, founding new set- 
tlements, und establishing advanced bases for the coming ‘of American farmers 
the Jupunese agriculturists in California have everywhere been Lusy improv- 
ing the character of crops on old hinds, introducing better methods, and finding 
Invre productive and more profitable uses for the soil. Without exception, 
this has taken place in every district Into which the Japanese have gone, 

Two rensons explain this character of the Japnnese as improvers of ari- 
culture and horticulture in California. In the first place the Jupanese has 
been trained through Jong ecenturics of farming in his erowded home country 
to use highly intensive methods to get the greatest possible production froin 
the suil. He is, by habit and custom, almost by instinct, TP iunave farmer, 

In the second place he has a great advantage over the American farmer 
in thiut he has nothing to unlearn when he begins farming in this country, 
and consequently hus a mind open to learn the most advanced modern methods. 
He may have been a farmer in Japan and may be filled with the aneient methods 
of his native land, but when he comes here every condition is so different 
that he must throw overboard his whole cargo of agricultural knowledge and 
begin all over anguin. Perforce he upproaches agriculture here absolutely free 
and untraniuneted. 

Thus open-itinded, and with an intelligence singularly alert and appreciative 
of scientific methods, the Japanese farmer in California proceeds to Jearn 
his new business in the best way. He wants nothing but the best way, and being 
unhampered by traditional methods or notions about the dark of the moon, 
he does his utmost to take adviuitage of every improvement. In this he is 
helped by the Japanese Agricultural Association, which includes most of the 
farmers, and keeps closely in touch with every agriculturnl development. 


JAPANESE BOUGHT MANY LIRERTY BONDS, 


J. K. Hosaka, secretary of the Japanese Association of Fresno, stated that 
the Japanese farmers in his district are poorer on the averrge than the 
American farmers because they spend too much money and are exceedingly 
liberal for public and putriotic purposes. He used the term patriotic to mean 
Anicrienn patriotic purposes. Japanese of Fresno and the vicinity bought 
$50,000 worth of the second Liberty loan, in spite of the fact that farming 

- at the present time brings a far greater return on their capital than - per 
cent, Jupunese farmers nll over the State bought heavily, comparatively 
speaking, of the Liberty louns, 

At I. Yamaguchi, a Stockton furmer, took $1,000 worth of Liberty bonds 
und gave $000 to the Ked Cross. Japanese farmers at Lodt subscribed to 
$7,000 worth of the second Liberty loan. ‘I. Ito, of Aciumpo, took $1,000 worth. 
“We are guing to die in this country, anyway,” he sald. K. Muyeda, of 
Dinubn, took $1,500 worth of Liberty bonds. Japanese farmers at Tulare 
bought $10,000 worth; Sucramento Japanese bought liberally and gave heavily 
to the Red Cross, At San Jose, Japunese farmers took $5,000 worth of bonds, 
Frank Funabeki, of Mountatn View, bought $1,000 worth. K. Wamigaki, of 
Watsonville, put his name down for $1,000, und is a Hfe member of the American 
Red Cross. Other Japunese at Watsonville bought $2,900 worth of bonds, ‘The 
Japanese farmer who did not tuke bonds is the exception. 


MANY LIVES WERE LOST IN THE EARLY DAYS. 


Of course, houslig eemeditions are vastly diferent where Japanese farmers 
own their own lands. Oo Japanese-owned farias ut Florin, Lodi, Livingston, 
Fresno, Clovis, Fowler, Pachier, Dittuba, Visalia, Tulare and in the Siunuta 
Chara Valley, and dn omany other places, homes compare well avith those of 
their American nelehbors. The Japanese farmer is anxious (eo be an Amerie 
und wishes to Hve us well as his American neighbors, 

In many other places da Cullfornin: besides the river region (he Japanese 
farmers have met, fought with, and overcoine upheatthfut conditions. They 
buve het overcume them Without feurful losses, oFnedtresnw Couity alone dn 
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the curler days of development, when water and sanftary conditions were 
bad, the Japanese lost 3,000 Hives, It is not too much to say that the lives of 
these Japanese boys were expended in the service of the State and the United 
Stites. 

Isxuimples of the same sort of development work as that carried on in’ the 
river delta region are ag many as the number of places where Japanese furmers 
have settled. Iverywhere the story Is the same, The Japanese former bas 
never been content to do merely as well as the American farmer under whom 
he learned farming in Culifornia. When be has not been pioneering new land, 
he has always found a way to make the soll produce a better and more protfit- 
nble crop than it did before. 


DARING CONQUERS NOG WALLOW LANDS. 


Perhaps the most brilliant exaimple of Japanese agricultural ploneering In 
California is the colony at Livingston, which will be described in more detail 
later on, 

There is another good example, though making no such tale of hardships 
conquered as that of Livingston. Along the east side of the San Joaquin 
Valley in many places are belts of hummocky sofl known sometimes as “ guose 
lands,” somethnes as “hog wallow” lands. ‘Phe appearance of these lnuds is 
so peculinr that it never fails to excite comment by the stranger. Imagine 
n sen of short, choppy sofl waves, sometimes as much as four feet in height 
from the crest of the wave to the bottom of the trough. 

Almost all of these Innds have always been idle, producing nothing but a 
Httle sheep posture. Whatever might be the fertility of the soil, the cost of 
leveling prohibited their use for ordinary crops. <As a rule, too, the goose 
lands are adobe with a hardpan, and they are arid. 


Rice Cutturer, Cartrornta’s New INvustry, STARTED RY. JAPANESE, ” 


{Reprinted from the San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 16, 1918.) 


Colusa County has alrendy been noticed as one of those regions in whieh 
the Japanese agricultural pioneer hus been naetive in the work of improve- 
ment and development, We have already told how the first Japunese farmers 
plunged into the tule swamps and willow jungles along the Sacramento River 
und clearing and grubbing the Iand, opened up those productive nreas that 
have since spread over great tracts of the lower Sacramento Valley. On other 
Innds, not so completely idle as were the river jungles, they extended and 
Improved productlon and Introduced new and more profitable crops. 

Particulurly does this apply to the rice industry, in the establishment and 
extension of which the Japanese played a greac part, and which had his earHest 
development in Butte and Colusa Counties, 

Californin owes a huge debt to the ploneer rice growers. The story of agri- 
culturul development in this State contains no more striking exumple of lands 
otherwise worthless put to a highly productive use than this episode of the 
rice industry, 


RICE GROWERS ADDED NEW SUPPLY OF FOOD. 


The nation, too, in fact, the whole world, is In the debt of the pioncers of 
fee Just at the thne when the world Is short of food, just at the time when 
Ht needs every grain that can be produeed, the work of the Calfornin rice 
Krowers has brought Into the market a grent food erop, and what makes this 
gift to the world still] more valuable, a food crop produced on Jand that will 
hut rise any ching else, 

Among these pioncers the Japnnese were not least. They were the first to 
Krow rice comunercially, and to one of them ts largely due the fact vint after 
the Myst real beginning the Industry, through many disappointments and re- 
peated losses, Was kept going until it reached final suecess, 

Consequently the early rice growers, Including many Japunese, forced to 
hOSTlY Gxperhments, Jost money. lfee ncequired a reputation as the mest dan- 
eerous of all crops. The bunks fought shy of if, ven (three vears 10 
eecording to dk, Takata, one of the largest of California gvowors, bauks refused 
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to lonn $1 a sack on rice crops, though the market price Was $2 suek,. 
Most farmers who attempted rice gave it up after un year or two. 


GRIT OF JAPANESE WINS LONG STRUGGLE, 


One farmer stuck. He was a Japanese, K. Ikuta, the real ploneer of com- 
mercial rice growing In California, und the one who has stayed with it through 
thick and thin. Ikuta was the first to grow rice on a commercial senile nrter 
the variety tests conducted at Biggs by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in 1909, 1910 and 1911 had given the first inklings of vnrieties 
and methods, Ikuta ussisted the Government in these experiments and then 
showed his faith by embarking in the industry. He rafsed and harvested neur 
Biggs the first commercial crop of rice grown in California, and he kept at 
it yenr after year. [iis fight was very hard. Though his first crop miude 
money, succecding years were disappointing until 1914, when he wns aguin 
successful. 

- The California Rice Farming Co., the largest of the Jappyese rice concerns, 
mind which may serve as an illustration of present rice Boaving. is n linen! 
descendant of this ploneer work done by Ikuta. After Ikuta’s success in 
1914, H. Mutsushige, then secretary of the Japanese Association of Oakland, 
became Interested. He connected with Ikuta, secured the help and backing 
of I. Takata, principal owner and manager of the Union Laundry of Oakland. 
and formed the California Rice Co. Takata looked after the finance 
and inanaged the business end of the concern, while Mutsushige and Ikuta 
handled the rice growing. The company put in 2,000 acres of rice In 1915 in 
Colusa County. 

SUCCESS OF JAPANESE QUIETS TITE SCOFFERS. 


The enterprise was laughed at in Colusa County; but when the new cum- 
pany produced a crop of 47 sucks to the acre and sold it for from $1.90 to $2 
au hundred, proving the value of rice on the sult-grass Innds of Colusa, the 
laughter was stilled and other farmers hastened to follow the ploneers. In 
the following year a Smatier erop and low prices bure out the reputation of 
rice us a great gumble. The company made no money. 

In 1917 the California Rice Farming Co. was organized, including some burt 
not all of the members of the older company. R. Takata remained the general 
manager with the principal Interest and HH. Matsushige the field manager. 
In this year the new company plunted to rice 3,740 acres In two ranches, ofie 
of 2,600 neres at the hendquarters ranch about 10 miles from Colusa, und the 
other of 1,140 neres on the Princeton Road. Although returns were not complete 
at the time of writing, one ranch showed an avernge of 40 sacks to the acre. 


RICE FARMING MEANS A HEAVY INVESTMENT. 


To farm so large an acrenge of rice requires a great initial outlay for im- 


plements and stock us well as a continuous outlay for labor. The California — 


Rice Farming Co. used in 1917 three 75-horsepower caterpillars, two Yuba 
envine binders, forty-six rice binders, and six separators, to say nothing of 
hurrows, plews, scrapers, wagons, trucks, and a vast amount of supplementary 
tools. The machinery alone represented and expenditure of $40,000 to $50,000. 
Yet with all these machines the company employed during the sowing season 
200 men and 200 horses and during the hurvest 500 men and -400 horses. 

An important feature of the development of the rice industry has becn 
the cimployment it has given to men and teams after most other harvesting 
is over. Jnpanese rice farmers say that when they first went into Colusa 
County the feeling between them and American farmers was not neighborly, 
but that now this has all vanished. The better feeling Is in large part 
uscribed to the great amount of employment the rice growers have furnished 
to their neighbors, both for men and stock, in whut would otherwise bo 1 
siack season. Farmers from as far away as Lake County go over to the 
Sucramento River In the fall and early winter to work in the rice harvest. 

When the cost of equipment and the expense of handling the crop are con- 
sidered in connection with the undoubted great risk of rice farming, such 
profits as the growers made in the senson just past are wholly legitimate. 
Rice growing Is a gumble. The farmer who engages in It fuces the posstbilily 
of heavy loss if a vorth wind springs up when the field is fu bloom, or if wid 
or rain come after it has ripened. Ripe rice is prone to shatter, and either 
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Wind or raf will enst down the stalks. which cun not then be harvested, As 
rice ripens in) California just on the cdge of the rainy season, these dangers 
are always tnnatnent. The wheat farmer, whose crop ripens in early summer, 
tukes ne such chances, The gambling feature of rice growing ts made still 
more serious by the comparatively heavy Investment. 

It Is for these rensons that the Californian grower {s eager for a rice that 
will ripen ia few weeks enuriier, The Japanese Agricultural Association fiu- 
ported in 19t7 10 varieties of early rice from Korea and distributed them 
to the Government lexperiment Station at Blggs and to various growers in the 
hope that oan enrly Callfornia rice may be found among them. 


LAND VALUES ARE INCREASED FOURFOLD. 


Though the Trpanese led in the development of the rice industry, they are now 
far outnumbered by the Americans who have followed them. Of the 80.000 
neres of rice grown in Califarnia in 1917, 8,000 belonged to Japanese concerns. 
Or this the Californian Rice Farming Co. had 8,740 acres, the Union LItice 
(fo, 700 aeres, the Bulte Rice Co, B00 acres, the Nippon Rice Co. 500 acres and 
M. Kawahara 700) acres. 

But the Jupanese were pioneers, and played a great part tu the development 
of this valnable industry. When the California Rice Co., which became later 
the Californian Rice Farming Co., started at Colusa, the lands ir took had 
heen renting for $1 an acre and could be bought for $18 an acre. Now they 
rent for $20 an ucre and could not be bought for less than $SO0. The Japanese 
rice growers made this change, and, what is more, developed on these other- 
wise worthless lands a great food crop when the whole world was clamoring 
for grain. 

Next year the California Rice Farming Co., still under Takata s miunage- 
ment, plans to plant an additional 4,000 uecres. FR. Takata, who has been here 
20 years, is also the manager and prineipal owner of the Union Laundry of 
Oakland, a concern which he established 10 years ago and which now em- 
ploys 40 persons, both Americans and Japanese, and does business all over 
Alameda County. Tukata is president of the Japanese Association of Onkland, 
president of the Laundrymen’s Assoclation of Alameda County, nnd a director 
of the Japunese Associution of America. His financial ability was strikingly 
demonstrated in 1910, when he stepped into the Japonese Bank of Oakland, 
which had closed its doors, reopened it. and sueceeded in a yenr and a half 
In so winding up its affairs that its ereditors were paid almost fn full. 

The Butte Rice Co., of which the pioneer Ikuta is a member, with &. Yamada, 
K. Hayashi, J. Kawahara, and others, grew the banner crop of 1917-52 sacks 
to the acre—on 600 acres 5 miles west of Princeton. The company sold its 
-crop for $3.50 a hundred pounds. Its success this year has led the company to 
lease for 1918 a tract of 8,000 acres of rice Innd 6 wiles from Willows. 


BEAN GROWERS, TOO, HAD TO EXPERIMENT. 


The Nippon Rice Co., T. Hayashl, is another of the big concerns. Hayashi 
wis one of the immediate followers of Ikuta in rice at Biggs. Beginuing 
in 1913, he hans now been In the business for five sensons. -In this Inst season 
he had 500 aeres of rice 8 infles west of Biggs. Hayashi was formerly a bean 
farmer at Meridian and before that a storekeeper at Stockton, 

Among the large bean growers who have inade the country aronnd Meridlan 
an center of this industry is S, Yokol, previously mentioned us a pioneer of the 
district, Yokoi farms 600 acres of beang and Is also interested In some of the 
rice Ccompantes. Te began at Meridian 11 years ago with five purtners cn 200 
neres of tule-covered laud and worked for six years with no profit, compelled to 
do luch experimenting until be finully settled on the pink and white beans that 
have brought good returns in the last four years. Yokol had been a river 
farmer before at Clarksburg. 


COLUSA MERCHANTS INTERESTED IN) RICE. 


U. Wakamatsu, another of the early farmers at Meridiun, Is now growing 

beans on the river four miles from Colusa, where he lenses 185 acres. He 

; Cleared this land of tules and thnber eight years ago when it was valued at $10 

anucre, Now it is worth $250. With partners, Wakamatsu farins 300 acres on 

Moulton Ishind and another 100 by himself. He is ulso iuterested in the Nip- 
pon Rice Co. and the Butte Rice Co. 
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Colusa merchants are Interested also in farming operntions. The Tozaul Co,, 
K. Ilayvashi, mnamager, S. Yamada, and Mh, Noguchi, is heavily Interested in the 
Butte Rice Co., and all the members of the partnership are Interested in’ vart- 
ous farming ventures. The Lozai Co, deals in groceries and general mer- 
chandise and has a branch in Sacramento and San Franciscé ollices nt 2-4 
California street. It has been established in Colusa for two years under its 
present ownership. The manager, K. Hayashi, has been in the United States 
for 15 years. 

T. Nakagawa, dealer in groceries and general merchandise, has been estub- 
lished in his present business for two years. For four years before he con- 
‘ducted a huundry In Colusu, where he has been for 72 years altogether, 


A TYPICAL JAPANESE VILLAGE IN CALIFORNIA, 
(Reprint from the San Francisco Chronicle, Jang16, 1018.) 


Though not the most typical, Livingston is the highest example of Japanese 
‘agricultural setQlement in California, It is at the sume time the most inter- 
‘esting of all these communities. Yet, strange to say, it Is one of the Jeast 
known to Americans. 

The story of Livingston is nhnost a romance. It is a tale of tremendous 
struggle against hostile natural conditions, fimanclal disaster, and year after 
year of disappointment, but 2 struggle maintained by stout hearts with dndomi- 
table perseverance untit it ended, as a romance should, in complete victory. It 
is a tule, too, of the power of Christian faith, of a moral triumph over material 
obstucles no less than the muterial triumph that the Livingston colonists have 
won. 

Kor Livingston is a Christinn colony, and that fact has, in more than one 
wuy, profoundly Influened the development of the colony. It is that fact that 
prevents Livingston, the highest example of a Jupanese farming community in 
California, from being tuken as the most typteal example. The fact that many 
of its inembers were Christians has had so much to do with the success of the 
community that it has in a measure set this colony apart from other Japanese 
-agriculturnl settlements, 

This is said with no intent to draw any comparison whatever between the 
values of diferent religlous systeins. It is merely stating a fact. Because 
Livingston colonists are Christiaus they have had certain advantages in the eon 
munity of which they ure a part, und these advantages have brought develop- 
ment of kind that might not otherwise liave come to them, Men of other 


te 


fuiths agree in this statement. Why this ig true will appear in the story of the 


‘colony, 

The soll was shifting sand, blown by desert winds that sucked up and whirled | 
awry every vestige of moisture, its bare surface scorched by a fierce sun. 
‘There was no shade, no water, no sunitation, no schools, no churehes. There 
was nothing to make life worth living. In fact, life there was belleved Impos 
sible. 

An Amertenn colony had been planted at Livingston 12 years: before, bar 
after a brief struggle, with hostile conditions bad vanished. It simply “ blew 
away,” its distant neighbors said. These Japanese were laughed at when thess 
announced that they would settle at Livingston. Their own people laughed a 
them. They were told that they, tou, would be blown away by the tlerce wind + 
that whirled over the hot sands, 

The eolony wns almost blown away. Established in 1906, It faced disasle - 
ufter disaster and almost starved through five lean and hungry years before | 
‘profit cume, It found conditions at Livingston to be as bad as they tnd bee 
represented, ‘Nhe wind, unhindered as it now ts by plantations of trees, swey- 
awny the soll they hid loosened by cultivation and dried up their young plant. 
Grasshoppers devoured what the wind left. Water for domestic purposes hae 
to be curried for 2 miles. Then, in 1909, the Japunese-Aierican Bank ip Sas 
Francisco, which held 2 second mortgage on their lands, closed its doors. 

The outlook was then the blackest the colony had fneed. Lhe members he 
bo money in theiy houses. Families were without a nickel om land. Throuy? 
(he long bard thoes that followed there were many days when families cou! 
not buy bread. ‘Chey got along only by Httle borrowings tad Chere were mia. 
instances when 5 cents curried an entire household, for severaldays. 
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FAITIE WELD LYTTLE BAND TO TITE PLACE. 


But they hung on. In the darkest days they refused to think of giving 
up. They were determined not to be blown away. It was then that their faith 
saved them, 


Livingston owes its selection as the site of this colony to a romantic, at least 


a sentimental, reason. The town is in Merced County, close te the modest 
channel through which the Merced River flows to end in San Jouquin the course 
it begins in the magnificence of the Yosemite. 

Before the colony was established, one of its founders visited the Yosemite. 
There, he saw the River of Mercy in the splendid purity of its Sierran foun- 
tains, he determined thut the site of the future colony should be on the plains 
wheve these pure waters flow. 


COLONISTS FACED HARD CONDITIONS. 


Thus was chosen a location, which, though one apparently more hopeless in 
soil nnd conditions could hardly have been found in California, was traversed 
by the merciful waters of the purest and most beautiful river In the world. 
The choice was characteristic at once of Jupanese faith and Japanese ideals of 
beauty. 

The contrast is striking between the Livingston of today, with {ts rich 

plantations and comfortable homes, its pleasant gardens and well-kept high- 
wiys, its schools and churches, and its prosperous population, with the sandy, 
sun-scorched, wind-torn waste of 11 years ago, when the jack rabbit, the horned 
toad, und the grusshopper lived In sole enjoyment of the land. 
. Phe Japanese colony made Livingston so prosperous, demonstrated so clearly 
the possibilities of this once hopeless soil, that American farmers flocked back 
to the land they had once abandoned. At the present time the American pop- 
ulation of Livingston, almost nothing 11 years ago, outnumbers the Japanese 
by 5 to 1. Tu the year just closed an American company has panted 1,100 
ncres at Livingston to Thompson seedless grapes. Before the company bought 
the lund at Livingston, it searcbed the valley from Bukersfield to Modesto, and 
when its final decision rested upon Livingston it was avowedly because of the 
success demonstrated by the Japanese colonists. 


PIONEERS ARE NOW REAPING RICH REWARD. 


The Japanese colony here now includes 22 farmers, all of whom have fil- 
lies, Most of them are organized in the Livingston Cooperative Soclety, whicn 
markets their crops and buys their supplies and materlals. ‘Che suciety, which 


has been very successful, is capitalized at $25,000, and owns a packing house | 


which cost $10,000. The members of the colony own a total of 1,730 acres, with 
40 nerves as the average holding, all under cultivation. Grapes, both of the 
tuble and raisin varieties, are the principal crop, with peaches next. Some 
other fruits are raised. 

In the 11 yenrs since the Jnpnnese founded thelr colony, fruit shipments from 
Livingston have inereased from nothing in 1906 to 260 carlonds In 1917. The 
vatue of bare land has risen from $385 to $175 an acre. There is nowhere else 
in California a more striking example of the inerense of community wealth due 
to the grit and industry of Japanese pioneers than this at Livingston. Nor is 
there elsewhere among the many cases in which the Japanese farmer has dis- 
euvered and proved suil possibilities for the benefit of American farmers coming 
after, one more striking than thig example of the Livingston colony. 


RACES LIVE HERE IN FRIENDLY COOPERATION. 


At Livingston, Jupnnese and Americans live in amicable cooperation. The 
striking feature of the community is the cooperation of both races in both 
Splvitual and physical work. Here the fact that most of these co:onists are 
Christians hag given them a decided advantage. It has brought them into 
closcr contact with their American neighbors and has therefore grently ad- 
vanced the Americanization which they desire. This increase in Ilikeness of 
Nfe and manners to that of their neighbors has in {ts turn reacted to produce 
still closer sochul rehitions, The same cooperation that exists between the 
Jupanese members of the colony exists between the Americans and Japanese. 
"You con't tind any difference,” said a resident, 
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\ large proportion of the money deposited In the Livingston bank belongs to 
the Japanese farmers, Americans and Japanese alike ave interested and active 
in the community affairs and all are concerned with the developinent af 
Livingston. Though the members of the Japnnese colony are of different de- 
‘nominations, they sink that difference in nondenominational support of the 


church. 


FARMING IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 
{Reprinted from San Franclsco Chronicle.} 


Fresno County exhibits one of the most solidly prosperous Japanese agricul- 
tural communities in California. Throughout the upper San Jonquin Valley 
from Turlock south to Tulare, a far larger proportion of the Japanese farmers 
own thelr own Jand than in most other portions of the State. The contrast ts 
striking between Livingston in Merced County, where every Japanese farmer 
has his own estate, and the Pajaro Valley, where, with 350 farmers, only 10 
acres ure owned by Japanese. 

Equally striking is the coutrast between Fresno County, where 60 per cent 
of the Japanese farmers own their land,.and the three countles of Colusa, Sutter, 
and Yuba, where, out of 12,500 neres farmed by Japanese, only 185 acres are 
owned. The difference expressed by this contrast is due to Several reasons, but 
it comes back largely to the fact that in the upper San Joaquin, Japanese farim- 
ers were really pioneers. 


FRESNO JAPANESE LARGELY PIONEERS. 


In innny of what are now the most flourishing communities of Fresno and 
Tulare Counties, Japanese farmers were the first. They entered upon the land 
In many causes s when it was lying idle and was supposed to be almost worthless. 
The land was cheap. They were able to buy. They had vision Jarge enongh to 
enuble them to see what night be done with this soil and they bucked their 
judgment by investing in it. Their enterprise, followed, us it was, by industry 
und painstaking skill, has made therm well to do. 

The farms owned by Japanese tn this district are not lurge. They average 
from 20 to 40 aneres. They are, however, practically all in orchard or vine- 
yard and producing up to their highest capacity. With 40 acres of good 
shipping or raisin grapes in these times any furmer may consider himself well 
to do. But whether his farm is lurge or small, the man who owns his own Iand 
must be considered more solidly prosperous than any leaser. And it is this kind 
of prosperity, as we said before, that distinguishes the Jupanese in the southern 
San Joaquin. 

The history of Japanese farming in Fresno County runs back over a period 
of 25 years, and includes many real pioneers. Though Fresno itself Is old, the 
galaxy of farming communities that surrounds it, each with Its central tovn 
is comparatively new. Few of thein have definite histories of more than 2 
years, and many of these rich coinmunities trace theiv beginnings to Japanese 
ploneers. 

Such places as Fowler, where H. Sumida bought the first farm owned by a 
Japanese in Fresno County, and Clovis, where the Awayns, father and sons. 
led the way in developnient, received from Japanese settlers the impetus thit 
carried them on to their present prosperity. Places like Bowles owe their 
whole being to the enterprise of Japanese pioneers, who touk hold of lands 
negiected and passed over by others. 

Things are ensy now in prosperous Fresno, but back of the present aflluence 
is a history of Jaborlous years with no protits, hardships endured, losses suffered 
and life lived under all sorts of adverse conditions. Water was scarce and bad, 
undrained inarhes produced clouds of malariu mosquitves, there was no such 
think as sanitation, the winds swept unrestrained over treeless wastes, blowIlng 
up terrible sandstorms, and the sun, untempered by cool green plantations, beat 
down flercely on everything. 

Three thousand Japanese lost their lives In the earlier days of development 
in Fresno County. But their lives, truly given in the service of the development 
of California, went to bujld up the conditions on which are based the present 
prosperity, comfort, and pleasure of life in this district. 

/ 
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JAPANESE FARMERS PROGRESSIVE MEN, 


As elsewhere, the Japanese farmers here are highly eflicient. Their pl:ces, 
whether owned or leased, are always in the best of condition. The cure given 
to their plantings tells henvily in results. According to bankers, a Japanese 
furmer will pay off his mortguze more quickly thun anyone elce. In this dlis- 
trict Japanese farmers are nimost all growers of raisins, table grapes, or peaches, 
with some alfalfa raisers, and one or two dairymen. Very few Japanese an y- 
where go Into dairying. ‘They have had no experience with it in Japan, and 
their genius does not He in that direction. 

They are intelligent, progressive, and public-splirited residents. It Is said 
that their prompt cooperation was a large element in the successful organization 
of the Cnlifornia Raisin Association, which has stabilized and established on a 
solid foundation the grape Industry of the Sun Joaquin Valley. The Japanese 
rrowers were among the first to sign. 

Such Japunese farmers as K. Awaya at Clovis and K Mayeda at Dinuba are 
regurded as Jenders tn every community work and are reputed to hive as great 
an interest In the good of the country as any of their neighbors They are 
liked and respected by the people of their communities. 


Tire JAPANESE AGRICULTURAY. ASSOCIATION, Its AIMS AND ACTIVITIES. 


The Japanese Agricultural Association was organized in January, 1915, at 
the instance of the leading Japanese farmers of the Stnte. Sinee then the 
association, under the directorship or Mr. T. Chiba, has been conduccing educa- 
tional work and a systematic campaign for the betterment of conditions nmong 
the Japanese farmers in California. The association has been giving the 
furmers technical advice, assisting them in marketing their produce and pro- 
moting their agricultural interests. In all these activities the assoclition has 
been animated by the hope that the Japanese farmers in California might make 
greater contribution to the development of agricultural resources of the State. 
It has reeeived from tine to time the cooperation of the department of agri- 
culture of the University of California. 

To-day its membership comprises over 1,000 Japnnese farmers Ino northern 
California, more specifically in the farming communities along the coast and 
in the Sun Joaquin and the Sacramento Valleys. 


Its nims nnd purposes are as follows: 
1. To be a faithful adviser of Japancse farmers in California, and teach 


them American ideals, and thus help promote the agricultural develonment of 
the State. 

2. To organize farmers’ associntions in various localities, thus establishing 
among them the unification and cooperation necessary to promote their eflici- 
ency and interest. 

8. To promote wholesome home life and progressive ideas among the farmers, 
and to encourage frugality, industry, and economy among thei. 

4. To disseminate the necessary knowledge for the improvement of agricul- 
tural methods, and thus encourage scientific farming. 

5. ‘To study market conditions, to Improve the methods of packing, and to 
fuctiitate the shipping, transportation and storage of agricultural products. 

G. ‘To establish a rural credit system and encourage the habit of saving. 

7. To ussist the farmers in the selection of land and in farm management, 
and to enecourrge the establishmeut of niodel farming communities. 

& ‘ro promote better understanding between the landowner and the tenant, 
and to protect their mutual interests concerning lenses, rents, and contracts. 

9. To promote harmonious relations between Japanese farmers and commis- 
sion merchants and cannery owners. 

10. ‘To encourage farm Inborers ta become Independent farmers, and to train 
young men who desire to be farmers. 

11. To assist Japanese furmers in the improvement of thelr dwellings and 
aera and in the selection of vocation for women as well as in the education 

n ren. 

12. To open such establishments ns may afford the farmers wholesome 
He Leelon ind amusement, and to adopt such measures as may promote their 

ienlih and improve the sanitary condition of Japanese rural (communities. 
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In order to accomplish the foregoing afis, the following methods are 
recommended ! 

(a) Vublication of periodicals. 

(0) Cooperation wilh newspapers and mugazines, 

(c) Lectures and public meetings. 

(7) Personal visits to Individual fariners and camps. 

(ec) Inviting questions from the farmers. 

(/) Examination of soll and inspection of farms when requested by the 
furiners. 

(9g) Isstablishment of a circulating library and the loan of books and 
periodicals, 

() Cooperation with American and Japanese organizations with similar 
purposes und with the State and intnicipal authorities and the State Council 


of Defense. 


War ACTIVITIES OF THE JAPANESE IN AMIRICA. 


é 


[By Wilich! Kanzaki, General Secretary of Japanese Association of America.) 


Japun and the United States have always been friendly, but never in the 
pust las the relation been so preeminently close nnd amicable as at the present 
time. Virtually the two nations are allies, fighting together against common 
enemies for 2 common cruse. Therefore, in this time of growing friendship, 
it is important to remove any hindrances or obstacles caused either by mis- 
understanding or by niuisrepresentation, deemed to be detrimental to this happy 
condition of to-day. In this regard It Is a‘matter for congratulation that the 
note exchunged between Secretary Lansing and Viscount Ishii last year cum- 
pletely wiped out the fears and suspicions of the American people toward 
Japan, especially with reference to the latter's attitude toward China. In 
addition to this gratifying understanding between Japan and Amerien, it Is 
ulsou necessary that there should be a correct and unbiused explanation as to 
the true attitude of the Japamese in America. For this purpose I will give 
hereunder a few facts of which I have personal knowledge. 


JAPANESHY PROVE LOYALTY IN WAR, 


Unfortunately, with some Americans, it has grown to be almost an estab- 
Hshed theory that the Japanese are sv unshakably devoted and falthful to thelr 
country that they will never become Joyal American citizens. Such a theory 
jsa useful weapon for German propagandists to estrange Japan from America, 
llowever, their cuinpaigns become effective only when people are ignorant of 
true facts. Consequently Tam happy to feel that Amerlen's entrance Into this 
War gave a fair opportunity to test the true attitude of the Japanese toward 
America. 

When the United Stutes declured war against Germany, the Japnnese tn 
America unanimously pledged their loyalty to America, and determined to 
stand behind President Wilson with all their hearts and souls. The following 
ig an extract from the declaration, made imimediutely after the outbreuk of 
the war, by the Japunese Association of America: 


STATEMENT BY JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


~The Imperial German Government, disregarding the right of Dumanity and 


a 


—6¢lvilization, has thrust war upon the United States, and America has at bint _ 
taken up arms as a champion of liberty, justice, and humanity. At this moment, ~ 


When the United Sfutes faces the supreme test of the nutlons, Che Japanese As- 
sociution of America, in co-operation with 39 various Japanese organizations 
in Californin and other Pacithe Const States, pledge our unswerving loyalty and 
stendfast faithfulness to the Govermment and the people of the United States, 
and appenl to our fellow countrymen to give thelr united support to President, 
Wilson and to the Americuna Government. Especially those of us who enjoy 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness under the Stars and Stripes owe our 
special duty to the Government and people of the United States. Our live, 
and property are protected by the laws of the United States, and we enjoy thy, 
biessings of our Lome through Che hospitality of (he Aimerlean people, There. 
fore, to-day, when America fuces un emergency, weecan not but rise as on 
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to offer our humble services for the exuse of aur adopted ‘Land of the free ind 
home of the brave.” 

Moreover, Amerien’s entrance Into the World War has automatieally estiub- 
shed (he most iitimate friendship of atlinnce between the United: Stetes ana 
Jnpan. Providence Ins brought ont two sister nations across the Pacific on the 
sdeoof the Alties for the defense of the human right and civilisation, * *  * 
There naty be dany ways to serve the United States in the world crisis. At 
present we consider it proper to give our support fo the American Red Cross, 
We nppeal to our fellow countrymen, therefore, to enlist their services to raise 
membership and funds in its behalf. Yet this is not all we cin do. There may 
arise in the course of the present war many things that might require our 
services, Come what may, we are ready to spend our best efforts for the cause 
of Amerien when Americn is mobilizing the military, industrial, and agricul- 
tural resources of the untion * * *) We appeal to our fellow countrymen 
to unite their (hoaghts and prayers for the promotion of the interests of the 
United States. 

SONS OF NIPPON SUPPORT RED CROSS. 


With the progress of the war, the Japunese In America put the above state- 
ment into practice. When the Red Cross started its first membership cunpaiyn, 
we lost no thne in persuading our people to subseribe quickly and willingly. 
In San Frane’seo alone the subseription came up to the handsome niuuber of 
1008, out of about 5,000 Japanese population. In one locality, all .flapanese 
men, Including laborers, subscribed contributory memberships, while their 
wives beecnime annual members, As a matter of fuct, you will find that at least 
one out of each 20 Japanese is a member of the American Red Cross. 

With regard to the Liberty bonds, the Japanese also gave fullest vent to their 
loyal spirits, Although no exact statistics are available, the Japanese sub- 
scription for the first und second Liberty lonns amounted ta nt least above 
$3,000,000. But by far the best result was obtained fn the third Joun, 

The following ure the reports received from various local Japanese nrssocin- 
tions relative to the subscriptions of the Jupanetse in those different loculittes : 


San Framnclseo: Asso tti0tecc 22.52 nou ce ed ee cece cece owe ee lec $4163, 500 
Stockton Associnution ~~~ eee pedteai eee ee ee ee a S83, GOO 
Oiled: GNSSOCINUION ccc a Sere oe ee ie Ce $4, 500 
POSH: UNSSOC NOON Seco eee ee eee eee ee eee seco coc e eee ees 21, 154) 
Pinecer Conta AsSSOClWUOls 62 cece eo eee eee kU kee ceGs 3 SOO 
Sil OSG: AN SSUGCINMOlleceese tele le eet ee oe eee cet ec ce 9, O50 
Kies Couey ASSOCIATION wooo s emcee cee oe eee ese eee See ew 4,700 
Berkeley Assoclationloo2 lee Bele Dae tte oie 1, SUO | 
AIA NESOCIN ONS oo oe ene eee ate ee a 2, 900 
Aimmeda County Assoclation.o222 222 cetera ea aan ak a Ea 10, GOO 
OCG: NSSOE CMON ze ere hoe ee Sie eee eu ee eos a 2, OLX) 
WitiSOli VIG: cARSOGINUION <2 cc eek co et eae Boos ote el 8, 150 
Contra Costn County Assochithonoool lf Nate eat atte ai stan ie oe ca ee gs oD, AK) 
Wiiwilio ASS0CINGTION Sc cet cee ceeedceccseecoceceos eee uccteouadcs 1,150 
Siu Mateo County Association. plodeccoeccees Eeesack 1, TOO 
COG tiitt cVSsOCGi) CONS oes wes coe eee oe eee ocean eS 9. 400) 
Leonie SSOCGIVOION cocot coc oe ee Le cee bee eee wero Sees 8, 20U 
Saisun Assoclation. 0.22 ee Stele a aii sent 3, 450 
OPM. DWSSOCINTION Dace wel eee eee oe eee een sees 4,450 
Siti ASSOC 6 oo wie wc weas one ne ob eteenwe cu toe cee o, 650 
Suerninento Valley Association. lll eee ee 21, 700 
Sonoma County Associution. oll ee eee ee eee ad, OOO 
Nevinday Associition. ooo ll Bras Rees fei Se hr ei Me ees Ts 11, 250 
Sult Lake Associntlon 2-22 2k Besse an eric ee tenet aaa ae atta es 36, 300 
Qvdem Associntion so 22 ll eed gestern ot eh eee aera ns D, TOU 
Culatido: (ASSOC Olicn oo 3.26. c obese eee ices eee tec auce ck 8, OOV 


‘ Tt must be understood that the nbove reports cover only those subseriptions 
made through the Japanese assoctationgs and do not include many other directly 
tubseribed. It is our estimate that the total amount of the Jupanese subserip- 
ons for the third loan very easily surpassed the $3,000,000 mark.  Hovw- 
ever, a more pleasing and hopeful feature of it than the amemnt of che sub- 
“ription ix the spirit shown through it. lor In comparing the records of 
the last three loans, we find a remarkable progress in cach of the enmpaiens. 
This is an tusiradion of the fact that the Japanese In America are taking In- 
vous Interest in the cause of thelr adopted nation, 
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MANY VOLUNTEER FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


By virtue of the treaty now existing between the United States and Japan, 
all Japanese in Amerien are exempted from any military duty... However, there 
were not a few Japanese who expressed their desire and willingness to serv@ 
as volunteers. One of the writer’s friends, a graduate of the University of 
Southern California, ‘a bright young man, robust in health aad strong in mind, 
realizing it his duty to fight for the country which gave him shelter and educa 
tion from his boyhood, rushed to apply for voluntary service. But to his dis— 
appoinhuent, the applleation was turned down. This is tmerely a typical case. 
There are many other such fnstances, Nevertheless, the fact remains that thore 
are many Japanese who are really willing to fight for America when they are 
needed. 

Not spenking of the Jnupanese from Japan, how about Japanese born ie 
America? Let a fact spenk its words once more. There nre as yet very few 
American-born Japanese who have attuined military age. In San Franciscay 
so far, about ten Japnunese boys attaining the milltary age responded to tlre 
eall of the American flag. Of these, I am personally ucquainted with twee 
boys. So, tuking them as typical examples of the American-born Japanese 
something will be said with reference to the quality of these men as America. 
citizens, and their loyalty to the country of thelr birth. The two boys ar- 
Tsuknioto and Togusaki. First as to their education: The one is a higk 
schoul graduate, while the other is an undergraduate student of the Universit 
of Culifornia. 


TWO JAPANESE ROYS AMONG DRAFTED. 


Last yenr, for the first time, they exercised their civic duty of casting a vo 
at nationul and State elections. The one voted for Wilson and the other f, 
Hughes, but both voted for prohibition. They are both Christians, loved }4 
friends and admirable in their moral character. A college professor whon,y 
know well once told me he had a long chat with the college student referr 
to one day while crossing the bay, and the young man appealed to him ¢€ 
actly like an American college boy in all respects except the brown color 
his face. 

These two boys were drafted nnd they are both in camp at American La* 
One more thing needs to be added as to thelr spirit and the aspirations w 
which they left the city. At noon of the duy one of the boys departed ao gre 
of his friends assembled to give him a bearty send-off. The writer was 
eyewitness of the memorable scene. Several of his friends urged him to fh- 
courngeously and nobly as the first American-born Japanese to stand on 
battle fled for America’s sake. In response, the young soldier, with a sn 
typical of American optimism, but with an attitude of a determined warr 
said: | 

AN HONOR TO DIE FOR AMERICA, 


“Tt is an honor for me that I can go as the first American-born Japanese 
will do my very best and when duty calls me I will lay down my life for 
cause of humanity and democracy. I pledge that I will bring no dishe 
either to the land of my birth or to the country of my forcfuthers.” 

His father, who was with the boy, thanking the assembly for the boy’s s 
added: | 

“T am filled with Joy from the very bottom of my heart that I can give 
first-born child In America for this country for the noble cause of justice 
humanity.” 

The other soldier, a day before his depurture, came to bid me fnrewell, 
with a cheerful countenance sald: 

“T am exceedingly glad that I am going. Like my friend already go 
will pledge myself, soul and body, to fight for Americn’s cause; I will de 
duty, even sacrificing my Iife under the flag of the Stars and Stripes.’ 

AS hus already been remarked, the Jnapunese In various ways bave sv 
their devotion and loyalty to this country. But by far the more impo 
part the Jupuncse ure occupying at this moment of national crisis is hh 
battle fields of agriculture, where Oghting Is being waged with hoes and y; 
It is needless to say that farmers working hurd forthe supply of 
material are as loyul as the soldiers fearlessly fighting on the battle Neld. 
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JAPANESE FARMERS REALIZE THEIR DUTY. 


In this respect T believe that the Japanese farmers are serving America wel 
The appeal of President Wilson to American farmers for bore bread inspir 
the Japanese farmers as well us Americans, Responding to his appeal, th 
Japanese Associution of Americu appointed a special conunittcee for the pu 
pose of cooperating with the plans and work of the State ard Federal Conncil 
of Defense. The Jupanese, the majority of whom are farmers well experience 
in this occupation, fully realize that it is thelr special duty to supply Americ: 
with as much agricultural products as they can. In California alone, ove 
10 per cent of farm products ure raised by the Japunese, whose number i 
less thon 2 per cent of the State’s total population. 

[ have attempted to describe the foregoing incidents and oceurrences fo 
the purpose of throwing a Nettle of the light of true information tn the bope 
that the truth, based on real facts, may conquer the rumors and deceitful news, 
Which German inftriguers are constantly manufacturing with the malicious? 
intent of disturbing the growling friendship of Japan and America. | 


SEEKS BETTERMENT OF ALL CONDITIONS, 


That they have their limitations and shortcomings we fully renlize. Because; 
of this realization on the purt of the Japanese farmers, we ure exercising our’ 
influence for the betterment of their conditions not only inaterial but also 
moral, he work of the Agricultural Association in this direction has been 
progressing quictly but stendily. Within our limited means we have striven 
to do the utinost. Our association is always glad to receive suggestions and 
advices not only from the Japanese, but from all who are sincerely interested 
in the welfare and progress of the commonwealth of Calito-nia. 

We work without osaentution, but With sincere desire for the development of 
the community tn which we are privileged to live. So far we have achieved 
little we may be proud of, but we are always striving for the high aim for which 
the association was inaugurated. 


STATEMENT OF MR. E. CLEMENS HORST. 


Mr. Honrsr duly sworn. 

The Crarrman. What is your address? 

Mr. Horsr. No. 235 Pine street, San Francisco, Calif. _ | 

The Cnainmman. Now, if you have a statement that you desire to — 
make proceed. | : 

Mr. Horsr. Well, you sent for me; I did not volunteer to come here. 

The Cnarrman. What is your business? 

Mr, Horst, Farmer, merchant, and exporter. 

The CHarrman. Have you given any study to these various Japa- 
nese problems now under consideration ¢ 

Mr. Horsr. Yes, sir. 

The Curamman. Have you any view as to the need of farm labor | 
in this State? . 

Mr. Horsr. Yes, in my opinion there is no need of any further 
immigration, either to this State or to the whole United States. 

The Cnairman. Of Japanese? 

Mr. Honsr. Of Japanese or nat hea else. There is plenty of labor 
in the country for the country’s legitimate requirements and I think 
that if we simply resort to an embargo of export tariffs, when that 
can be arranged on America’s natural exhaustible resources there will 
be more than sufficient labor for American requirements, and to my 
mind the Japanese problem is a very small thing. The problem of 
Japancse immigration, I think it is negligible in comparison with the 
whole proposition, and that this whole proposition need study. 
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The Ciratrman. Your iden is that this readjustment following the 
war, when that 1s brought about there will be plenty of common and 
other kinds of labor? 
~ Mr. Horsv. Yes. There is any God’s amount of labor if you will 

vo after it; any amount of it. ‘The only time when California suf- 

fered for labor, as far as California is concerned, is during the har- 

vest season, and that can be corrected by making conditions proper . 

for people working on the farms. On short notice I have had as 

many as 5,000 people come out of this city in a week, people who 
have never been on farms before at all. : 

Mr. Box. ‘To what extent are you engaged in farming? 

Mr. Horst. Six or seven thousand acres. 

Mr. Box. What kinds of crops do you raise? i, 

Mr. Horsr. Principally hops, and a great many other kinds of 
products, hops and fruit and everything. sd 

Mr. a Tow many people do you employ during the harvest 
seuson 

Mr. Horsr. I don’t know; it runs up into the thousands. 

The Cratrman. Flow long have you lived in this State? 

\ Mr. Horsr. Thirty-two years. 7 

Mr. Raker. In other words, Mr. Horst, your theory is that if 
these men are given fair wages and reasonable hours and proper con- 
ditions surrounding them while they are working and while they are 
at rest, at ease, you will get plenty of labor? 

Mr. Horsr. Y es; you will get plenty of labor. At the same time, 
on the Japanese question, I feel that there are those people who have 
been invited to come here to our country, are entitled to full and fair 
treatment, and that there should be no discrimination against them. 
These Japanese and all of the people who have come here without 
our invitation and who have come here illegally should be deported, 
but so far as these proposed Japanese laws are concerned, I think 
they are ill advised. We are not ready for that. 

The Crrairman. The local laws. 

Mr. Hlonsr. Yes; the laws with reference to stopping the leasing 
of Innd by Japanese or someboily else. Somebody has to take care 
of the land and we have not prepared for it. It is 2 ease of look 
before you leap. Ifthe Japanese are to be stopped from lensing lands - 
we must be prepared to have somebody else farm them, and we 
are not pearl to do it, and it is going to take time to readjust 
matters. Now, as far as the menace of the Japanese is concerned, it 
is a decided menace in the Hawaiian islands, but this was brought 
out, brought about, by the people who deliberately imported them. 
In this State we have not so many Japanese that they are a menace, 
but they will soon be if we do not stop them. At the same time I 
think there should be a greater distribution of them throughout the 
States, so they could not be concentrated in one place. One witness 
spoke of a joint high commission.- That is all very well, if the Pacific 
coast 1s well represented on that commission, because 1f you have wot 
a commission and the West is not represented, we are going to get 
hit——. 

Mr. Sreorn. It is your idea that when a proposition inyolves the 
Atlantic coast or the Pacific coast or the Middle West that we should 
travel all over the country and try to pick out the particular men 
desired to represent that part of the country # 
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Mr. Honrsr. No. But the Japanese problem seems to be a Pacific 
coast problem and it is a problem that the people of the Pacific 
coust are going to have something to say about in settling, and if 
you get a committee made up of commissioners without western 
representation in settling the Japanese problem or anything else, we 
are going to pet the bad end of it. One of the other wit esses spoke 
of allowing citizenship to the Japanese. ‘That is all very well if you 
first distribute them where we would not have the situation like they 
have in the Hawaiian islands. 

Mr. Box. To what extent will this agitation progress if it is not 
settled? Will it grow worse? 

Mr. Hforsr. That depends upon how much hot air we get around 
the State. 

Mr. Box. You realize that this committee can not control the sup- 
ply of hot air. I see that you are a practical man and I asked the 
question in search of information. | 

Mr. Horst. I believe if there were committees formed of men 
combining the high class of labor and business men and_high- 
class farmors, and they could sit down and deliberate and con- 
sider the question, -I think the thing could be solved satisfactorily 
to all concerned, but it can not be solved the way it is handled, by 
antagonizing everybody and doing more harm than good. If you 
stop leasing lands to Japanese now, how are you going to farm the 
land? The white people in this State are not in suflicient numbers 
educated to go on the farms and the farmers have not maile sufficient 
provisions for taking care of white people on their farms. 

Mr. Box. This California problem, suppose that Congress should 
remain inactive and do nothing in the matter | 

Mr. Horsr (interposing). I do not think that Congress can 
handle the thine satisfactorily. I think this problem should be 
handled out here on the coast and handled by more conservative 
people, not handled by a lot of agitators, but handled by people who 
will give it careful deliberation, lending men from the labor organi- 
zations and leading business men and leading men among the farm- 
ers, and let them work it out. But it can not be worked cut the way 
they are working now, by hollering their heads off about the Japa- 
nese leasing land and Japanese land ownership. I do not believe in 
any foreigners owning land in America, but it is a whole lot better 
for the Japanese to own lands than forests, If they owned the 
forests thev could ship out lumber, but they can not ship ont the land. 
We tackled the problem at the wrong place. 

Mr, Box. You think that Congress should not take any action? 

Mr. Horst. I do not know, If it can do any good it oucht to do it,. 
but I don’t know, 

The Cnamman. Do not get confused about that. You understand 
that Congress can not dabble in the California land problem, but 
Congress can either by law suspend further admission of Japanese 
or it can regulate the admission to a certain percentage, and it can 
provide patrol or put in a system of registration requiring copies of 
passports to be carried for identification and matters of that kind. 
Coneress can do that, but it can not run into the affairs of the State. 

Mr. Horst. Yes, but applying the thing exclusively to the Japanese 
is a case of making the tail wag the dog. With the few thousand 
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Japanese coming now— I want them all stopped—but there is not 
the harm of a hundred thousand, or two hundred thousand or a 
million other foreigners coming in. They are doing the work and 
the Japanese are the whole talking point. . 

Mr. Raxer. There is propaganda on foot to bring in 20,000 China- 
men to Hawaii? Do you think that is a good proposition? : 

Mr. Horst. I think the proposition should be to take the foreigners 
a we Hawaii. So far as shipping any more in, I think that is 
-hoggish. 
1° Mr. Raxer. There is another proposition, propaganda on foot to 
bring in Japanese and a large number of Chinese laborers to Cali- 
fornia to do the farming and rough work. 

Mr. Horst. That propaganda has been on foot 30 Years, and cach 
year of the 30 there has been a proposition of bringing in a hundred 
thousand or more Asiatics to do the work. It is now new. - 

Mr. Raxer. It has also been stated that we need 5,000,000 laborers 
scattered over the United States now. What is your view point as 
to that. 

Mr. Hoxst. Simply has this effect: That the more people you in- 
port, the sooner you get rid of the natural resources and the sooner 
we will be ute: so fur as natural resources are concerned. 

Mr. Srece.. How long have you resided in the State of California ? 

Mr. Horsr. Thirty-two years. | : 

Mr. Srecet. You came here from where? 

Mr. Horsr. New York. 

Mr. Srecev. How long did you reside in New York? 

Mr. Horst. Seventeen years. 

Mr. Sircreu. You came to this country from which country? 

Mr. Horst. I was brought here when I was 4 years old. 

Mr. Srecet. From which country ? 

Mr. Horst. From Germany. 

The Crarrman. We are very much obliged to you. I am sorry 
I had to keep you waiting here so long. 


STATEMENT OF MRS, E. F. SCANLON. 
Mrs, Scanlon duly sworn. Ps | 
The Crrairsan, What is your residence? ° 

Mrs. Scanzon, 2739 California Street, San Francisco. 

The Cxatraan. What is your connection relative to nssociations? 

Mrs. Scaniton. I am president of the California State House- 

wives’ League, and I am secretary of the Presidio (Calif.) Tax- 
payers’ Association, and I also belong to several women’s clubs and 
. the Civic League. 

The Cuairman. How long have you been engaged in this gencral 
line of work? 

Mrs. Scanvon. For years. : 

The CHarrman. Now proceed with the statement you desire to 
resent to the committee, making the verbal part as brief as possible, 
ecause you mny add in writing anything which you wish to add. 

Mrs. Scanton. Well, I would like to say that I am not going 

to speak from the farm point of view. I am going to speak of the 
situation we find right here in San Francisco,:from tho, taxpayers’ 
viewpoint. 
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Mr. Sirarnt, What are you going to discuss, the cost of living? 

Mrs. Scanton. Well, we had a taste of the high cost of living with 
potatoes last winter. We know how they were hoarded up in ware- 
houses and the prohibitive prices, and that was something which 
interested us very vitally. can not see where the Japanese have 
reduced the high cost of living, even with their intensive farming. I. 
might also state that I can understand how hard your problem is, 
and what you have before you, but you can not fail to take into 
consideration what is brought before you. On these lands in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys I have mining property up 
there and have lived there » number of years, although I was 
brought here, and I understand the mining situation thoroughly, 
my husband having been aon engineer. I would hike to call to the 
attention of the committee the fact that in recent years the power 
companies along the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys have 
utilized the water a great deal and the demand of the country for 
power has been so grent that it has lessened the waters of the river, 
and for that reason the Japanese coming in Iater have been very 
much assisted and helped on these islands by the draining of these 
islands in these companies taking the water away from them. 

The Cuatrman. The electric current,and soon, are handled under 
State laws? 

Mrs. Scanion. Yes; not that we are objecting to it at all, but there 
is a great deal in that, and I wanted to call it to your attention. 

Now, you well know that there is only so much land available for 
building in San Francisco. Along our residential district from 
McAllister street, along Filmore and away up toward Presidio 
Height, the Japanese before the fire never lived in those districts. 
There are more of the older pioneer families living in the western 
addition than any other portion of San Ifrancisco. Now we have this 
problem to face out there: After the fire—the city was burned out 
to Van Ness Avenue, and there was a race for homes. Jmmediately 
the Japanese got in and began to pay large prices and lease property. 
They came to the landholders and offered sums away beyond the 
average amount for rents and leases, and their offers were tempting, 
because they would lease for a number of years. At the end of those 
lenses the locality is destroyed, because nobody will live in a neigh- 
borhood and bring up children where the Japanese live. I am posi- 
tively without apology to anybody against the Japanese mingling 
with my children and having my children coming down to those 
standards. I have two children, a girl 16, going on 17, and a little 
mirl of 11. My hittle girl attends the public school. In the 
primary school around the corner, a school I attended myself, because 
T was born in San Francisco, there are over 138, I believe, Japanese 
children in that school. 

Mr. Sreari. When were you there last? 

Mrs. Scanvon. Just before the close of school. 

Mr. Sreaet. School is not in session now ? 

Mrs. Scanton. No, sir. They are having their vacation. I went 
in there at one recess time to see my little girl and I had to wait in 
tho yard until the children ‘came down. I saw a small child sitting up 
there with her arm—a little golden haired girl, about 7 or 8 years 
old, with her arm around a young Japanese girl, I sawanother girl 
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about 12 or 13, and she joined another group. This girl had some 
wand trouble of some kind. 

Mr, Strcei. This is a local matter. 

Mrs. SCANLON. Yes; but we always have turned upon us something 
that comes from Washington to the effect that it is an international 
question and yet we, the taxpayers of this State, have to supply 
schools for orientals. That should be stopped. This is a serious 
question and the question should be whether the Americans want the 
Japanese or not. We understand fully what your problems are. I 
have taken the initiative petitions around for the native daughters 
of this State, and I know that it is not a political question that is 
facing us, but whether or not we are going to come to the standards 
of the Japanese, or can we bring them up to our standards. In no 
community wherever they are will the white people one with 
them. 

I come from a family that has been paying taxes for years. My 
mother is 82 years old, and I am one of 12 children, and we have been 
paying taxes for years, part in San Francisco and part in other parts 
of California, and I will not stand for my children coming down to 
the standards of the Japanese, and I think this is a question of we, as 
American citizens, saying what we want. We don’t want the Japan- 
ese coming into our places, because whenever they come in the white 
people back down. Go out to these beautiful residence districts in 
San Francisco. When I came back from Alaska after the fire and 
walked out into that beautiful residence district my heart nearly 
broke. Those beautiful mansions—I have a friend who is an invalid, 
who lives on the corner of Jackson and Filmore Streets, and she told 
me the meht before last that she had rented the upstairs floor to 
Japanese. Before we know it the places become infested with them, 
and the property becomes depreciated. You can see this in the west- 
ern part of this city. They do not go to the outlying districts, but 
they have taken this property which in time should be very valuable 
business property. , | 

T notice in the paper that Mr, Rindge, one of our potato hoarders— 
T see that he testified the other day in Stockton, and I would like to 
ask Mr. Shima if he has not a son called after Mr. Rindge. 

Mr, Vaize. Well, I even have a nephew named after me. 

Mr. Srecet. And everybody uses the name Georee. | 

Mrs. Scanton. Yes; but this is‘ Rindge. , Rindge is ‘very close to 
Mr. Shima, and we have found that he was very close to the potato 


king. | | 

The Crramman. We are much obliged to -you for your statement 

and you will have the privilege of examining your manuscript after 

it is transcribed by the stenographer and adding to it, if you wish. 
Mrs. Scanron. Thank you. are eee ee, 
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STATEMENT OF MR. K. K. KAWAKAMI. 


Mr,. Nawakami heretofore sworn. a 

Mr, Kawaxami. In regard to the newspaper account of what I 
said concerning the young lady called Miss Lihaslii who was em- 

loyed :n the San Francisco post oflice during the war, you asked me, 
Mr. Chairman, whether I knew her, whether T talked with her, and 
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so on and so forth. Tf IT remember correctly, I said that T knew her, 
and Tohad known her and her family for a number of years and 
naturally we saw each other quite often during the war, but we 
avoided talking about the work that she was doing at that time, and 
[ never received any information; never tried to get anything out of 
her about her work. That is what I said. 

The Cramman. I so unaerstood it, in a httle different ferm, and 
you answered “No” when [ asked you if you received infcrmation 
from her about the Government. 

Mr. Sirgen. The fact is, ou s oke very low, and the question 
was whether you said “T did, ” or “I didn’t,” and it caused n difference 
of opinion as to what you said. 

Mr. Kawaxaan. It concerns not myself alone, but also the young 
lady. She is in Japan on a visit at the present time, and if that thing 
is published and no correction is made she will not be able to come 
back to this country. 

Mr. Sircent. Is she a Japanese? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. Yes. 

Mr. Smorn. If there is any question arising about her being per- 
mitted to come back the committee will be—— 

Mr, Kawakami (interposing). Yes; if you will please give me a 
letter containing the correct record of what I said from the shorthand 
notes. 

The Ciratrrman. Yes; as soon as I get time I will examine the 
record and have it copied word for word, whatever it is. 

Mr. Kawanamrt. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Yesterday 1 we inquired about a letter and you gave it 
to me yesterday evening. 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Here is the envelope and here is the letter, November 
t ie addressed to Hon. Wm. D, Stephens, Governor, Sacramento, 

‘ali, 

Mr. Kawaxant. Yes. 

Mr, Raxrnr. Is that the letter you referred to? 

Mr, Kawakami. Yes. : 

Mr, Raxer. And that is the letter you gave me? 

Mr. Kawaxamyi, Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Is that the original? 

Mr. Kawaramti. No, sir. At first I made two copies, this one 
origimal and one carbon copy. It was made at the same time. Af- 
terwards this co y was made. 

Mr, Raxer. How many more copies of that letter have been made # 

Mr. Kawaxamr. That is all. 

Mr. Raxer. Just the three. 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes. | 

Mr. Raker. And those you had made by yourself in your office 
on the typewriter? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes; my stenographer: made it. 

Mr. Raxer. And we can call it an original, unsigned, and held by 
you ae all of this time, which you have now delivered to the 
committee 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes. 

Mr. Raner. That is the original letter? 
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Mr. Kawaxami. Yes. 

Mr, Raxer. Will you please mark on that letter your initials on 
the front page, so you will know it when you see it again? [Mr. 
Kawakami marks on paper. | : 

Mr. Raxer. Now mark it on the second page also so you can 
identify that letter if it is ever presented to you. [Mr. Kawakami 
marks on paper. ] - . 

(Whereupon the committee took a recess until 2.30 p. m. this date.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION. ; 
| —_ 
The committee was called to order at 2.30 p. m. 


STATEMENT OF MR. HERBERT G. ZAKERMAN. 


Mr. Zakerman duly sworn. 

The Citairman. What is your post-office address? 

; ee ZAKERMAN. 216 Drum Street, San Francisco, also Stockton, 
alif. 
_ The Cuamman. What is your business? 

Mr, ZAKERMAN. I’arming and handling of potatoes and onions. 

The Crrarmsan, What is your farm ? 

Mr. ZAKERMAN. A partnership consisting of Weyl and Zakerman. 
The corporation is Weyl, Zakerman & Co. 

The Cuatrman. Where do you operate? 

Mr, Zaxyrman. We own a farm of 2,700 acres of land in the delta 
region adjacent to Stockton, known as half of McDonald Island. We 
also own and are developing 4,000 acres of land in the region ad- 
jacent to Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

_ The Cuatrman. I believe i will let you tell us a little about the 
Oregon proposition and situation. 

Mr, ZakerMAN. The Oregon proposition is rather new. It is land 
which has just been recently reclaimed, very similar in character to 
the Stockton soil, that is, it is peat formation, and it is a big rough 
unwieldy thing at the present time. 

The C 

Mr. ZAKERMAN, No, sir. It is in Oregon, just across the border of 
the California line, and it is on » branch line of the Southern Pacific, 
where it branches off at Weed, the main line goes to Portland, goes to 
eee and this branch goes to the right and terminates at Klamath 
falls, 

The Cuamman. Is that ont of the mountain district? 

Mr. ZakermMan. It is right in the mountain district, at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet and surrounded by mountains. 

The Cuarrsran. You are just going into business there? 

Mr, ZakermMAN. Yes, we are beginning to develop that region, In 
the one reclamation district there are 20,000 acres and there is prob- 
nbly a total, altogether, of 75,000 acres of land in that particular 
district which is capable of intensive development, if labor can be 
secured, 

The Cuamman, Have you been in touch with business interests 
up that way in Oregon? oe 

Mr, Zakerman, Well, this is our first:yearwup there, and we are 
in'so far gs our relationship exists in that length of time. 


HAIRMAN. That is in what is known as western Washington? 
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The Crramman. You hunted out this place yourself? 

Mr. ZaAKerMan, Yes; we located it and bought it after very mature 
investieution and consideration. 3 

The Cramman. ‘The firm did that? 

Mr. ZaxenMAN. My two brothers and myself and Mr. Weyl. 

The Cuamman, That is an American corporation ? 

Mr. ZakerMan. Yes. At the present time our develc pment—we 
have sent up probably about four or five expert Japanese farmers 
from California, simply to pave the way for subsequent labor of 
whatever nature we can find, but we have selected the Japanese be- 
cause of their mature experience and capabilities. 

The Cuaiman. Some member of your firm will be there to look 
after things ¢ 

Mr. ZaAkexMaNn. Yes, all of our farming is done under our own 
supervision. 

he CuammMaNn. Have you anything to say about the Japanese 
labor situation generally? 

Mr. ZAKERMAN. Yes, I would like to tell our experience at Stockton. 
As I said before, we are farming 2.700 acres of land there. We took 
over the land to farm it ourselves in the year 1917, and we were 
inexperienced, and we thought we would try out all forms of labor. 
As you know, the subdivisions or the various geovraphical divisions 
of the island are in what are known as camps, so we established Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and white camps, all on the same island. After trying 
the scheme for two years, by virtue of not being able to get hold of 
enough white men to keep up that camp we had to abandon that. 
We discharged the Chinese because it was too hard to get them to 
uso the right kind of ideas, and we are now using Japanese ex- 
clusively. 

The Cuatrrman. When you go down toward the delta from Stock- 
ton, do you have postoffices? 

Mr. ZaxyerMAN. No, sir. The post office is at Stockton and the 
mail is carried down to the islands by means of passenger vessels 
that ply from Stockton to the island points. 

The Caarnatay: Ts the mail thrown off at the landings in mail sacks ? 

Mr, ZaxrermMan, No, sir—the boats come and throw them up on the 
bank in any way they can. It is rather crude from that viewpoint. 

The Ciaran, That is the United States Mail Service ? 

Mr. ZaAKERrMAN. Yes; we send mail to our white superintendent 
there and he receives it all right, but there is a project on at the 

resent time to connect the entire island district up wit. the main- 
and, so that the children can go to school. 

The Cnammayn, So, generally speaking, you have no towns after 
gelting out of Stcebton| oo 

Mr, Zaxrerman. No, sir. On the middle river, on the Santa Fe, 
there are towns, but on the islands proper there are no post offices and 
it would be very desirable to have them if we could have them. 
Well, getting back to the method of farming; in order to invite and 
be able to get any white men down thcre, we have built a tower for 
water, put in bath tubs, showers, a reading room, and good sani- 
tary bunks are provided, and a kitchen with screens, so the flies were 
kept out; provided the best cook we could get, and provided them 
With meals that we eat ourselves and food; we served meat three times 
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day, different kinds of meat at each meal; in other words, put up 
: . a fair and square food proposition. During the whole time we had 


‘ that white camp there was a continuous stream of white men going 
Hi and conmung, At that time we paid about $4.50 or $5 per day and we 


could not keep them. We lost money on that particular eamp and 
broke up the Chinese camp and made money on the Japanese camps. 
It was simply a question of industry. 

The Cuarrman. Take a crew of Japanese, do you employ them by 
the season? | | 3 

Mr. ZaxenrmMan. No, sir; we use the tenant form. We mako a 
contract with this or that individual Japanese, and he in turn forms 
his company and all we furnish is the land, the seed and the horses 
or maybe not the horses, according to the arrangement; he docs the 
rest. We take half of the crops and he takes his half: 

The Crrainman, How about seed ? Ps 

Mr. ZaxermMan. Well, lust year, when potatoes were selling at $8 
per hundred the seed that went into the ground was worth $100 
per acre. Now, we will be hkely to get $25 per acre out of it. It 
did not cost us that, but that is what it was worth when it went into 
the ground. The cost of seed year in and year out, based on eicht 
sacks per acre, would be about $30 per acre, that is the seed for 
potatoes. : 

The CHamman. Now, something was said about you and Mr. 
Shima, or rather Mr. Shima said he was going in 

Mr. ZaAKermMAN (interposing). Shima has gone into a different 

lace in Oregon than we are in. He is farther north and west in the 
3end district. Ours is peat soil, and his is ordinary sediment soil. 
We have too much water and he has not enough and has to get some 
on it. That is the difference. 

The Cirainman. When you make a contract with a Japanese camp, 
do they ask the right for a little piece of land for private cultivation? 

Mr. ZakerMAN. Private cultivation. What do you mean by that? 

The Ciramman. Garden, | 

Mr, Asxenman. Absolutely; always, There is never a Japanese 
camp that they do not raise their own vegetables and make them- 
selves as independent as they can by their own means, as possble; 
that is always understood. 

Mr. Raxer. When did you get this Kamath land? : : 

Mr. ZakerMan. Bought it about a year ago. 

Mr. Raxer. How much? 

Mr, ZakerMAN. About 4,000 acres. | : 

Mr, Raker. You intend to cultivate that? » } 

Mr, ZakermMan. Intensively, if possible, | 

Mr. Raker. With what kind of crops? ! , 

Mr. ZakerMAN, I don’t know yet. We hope to raise potatoes and 
onions, but climatic conditions may present difficultics. What we are 
trying to do is to have peas and beans and cabbage and celery, sun. — 
flower, peppermint, potatoes, onions, barley, corn, trying it from | 
up and down the list to see what the climatic conditions make the lance 
suitable for. It can not be determined any other way. 

Mr. Raxrr. Do you intend to use Japanese labor? 

Mr. Zaxerman. We do not intend to. We will have to depen 
upon the future for that. | . | 
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Mr. Ranker. Being familiar with the Japanese labor and the Sacra- 
mento Valley, how they made a success of it there, your intent is not 
not to change, and so far as your mind is concerned s, #9 

Mr. ZaAKkerMANn (interposing). If the initiative is passed which is 
on the ballot or going to be on the ballot in November m Cal fornia, 
it will make an exodus of Japanese from California much to the detri- 
ment of California, and they may drift up there into Oregon or back 
into Illinois, or I don’t know where, but it is going to disrupt things 
if the initiative passes. | 

Mr. Raker. Ifave you been using Mexican labor? 

Mr. ZakerMan. Yes; we don’t use any labor. The Japanese that 
we contract with use Mexican labor. : : 

Mr. Raxer. You make your contracts with the Japanese and he 
gets whatever labor he can, and that is his business? 

Mr. ZAKERMAN, Yes. 

Mr, Raker. And they have been using Mexican labor? 

Mr. ZAKERMAN. Yes, | 

Mr. ees They have been coming up into California extensively 
this year? - 

Mi ZAKERMAN. Not.so awfully much. There are more used in 
the south and as you come north they decrease, and there is no 
organized propaganda to bring them up this way. There is Hindu 
labor there also at Stockton. | 

Mr. Rarer. Your purpose is to plow this Klamath Falls land and. 
then lease it? at | 

Mr. ZakermMan. Our business is more ambitious than that. We 
hope by that time to have machinery which will cut down on the 
necessity for that. | 

Mr, Raxer. They do now, the white people, they do that around 
Stockton on different lines, do that intensive cultivation ? 

Mr, ZakermMan, Yes, ° | 

Mr, Raxur. And it looks to you now as though that is what you 
firure on doing in Klamath Falls? | 

Mr. ZAKERMAN. Yes. | 

Mr, taker, You have 4,000 acres purchased and how rnuch under 
contract ? 

Mr. Zaxerman, None of it. 

Mr. Raxer. How much: is on the Oregon side? 

Mr. Zaxrnsman. It is all on the Oregon side. 

| ae Raxer. Of this class of land on the Oregon side how much is 
there | | 

Mr. ZaxerMan. About a hundred thousand acres. 

Mr. Raker. You bought marsh land there? 

Mr, Zakrerman. Yes, | 

Mr. Raker. And there is about 20,000 acres? 

Mr. ZaAKerMAN. Yes. a 

Mr, Raxer. And there is some public land adjoining you? 

Mr, ZAkeERMAN. Yes.) - | ee 

a Raker. And on the California side there is about how many 
acres i ee Re 

Mr, Zaxerwan. I don’t know anything about that. a. 

Mr. Raxrn. All of these crops that you have named are not an 
experiment to those people up there? They have all been raised 
buccessfully . eas te ce Bak 
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Mr. ZakerMAN. J can not say that they have. 

Mr. Raxer. Wheat, oats, barley have been raised successfully? - 

Mr. ZaKenman. They have been. 

Mr. Raxrr. Potatoes? 

Mr. ZAKERMAN. Very few. 

Mr. Raxer. Those people have sent potatoes from that marsh land 
on both sides of the border, the finest potatoes that T ever saw. 

Mr. ZaKerMan. I hope that is true. I did not mean that dis- 
paragingly. | 
iar Raxer. You have seen them raise potatoes there and dig 
them 

Mr. ZaKerMAN. They say the frost conditions are such in July 
rat August that they can not raise them one year in five success- 

ully. fs 

Mr. Raxer. You have seen them dig them there? 

Mr. ZakerMan. No, sir. o 

Mr. Raker. You have observed sunflowers there? 

Mr. ZAKERMAN. Yes. | : 

Mr. Raker. With big, prolific heads at least a foot and ao half in 
diameter ? 

Mr. Zaxenman. They are very, very fine. | 

Mr. Raxrr. Have you looked into the report issued by the agri- 
cultural commissioner or agent that was stationed there some ten 
years at Klamath Falls? 

Mr. ZakerMAN. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. And his report is that that land is alkali and needs 
irrigation ? 

Mr. ZakerMan. That is true. 

Mr. Raxer. But since that report has been issued that land has 
been taken up by settlers around the border and it has been demon- 
strated that all of these crops grow there in good shape, providing 
no frost comes. 

Mr. Zarkenman. So far as this land is concerned it would grow 
anything grown in the United States but it is largely a question 
of climatic conditions. The alkali comes down from the hills and 
all you have to do is to put in ditches and divert it from the land. 

Mr. Raxenr. So as not to create the impression that you are going 
into a new territory, that marshy land is located in California and 
Oregon and the irrigation is all controlled by the gates put in the 
railroad embankment at Ada and this includes the Oregon as well as 
the California side. 7 

Mr, ZaAKERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. And the soldiers’ bill spoken of is the bill passed about 
two months ago with reference to public lands being opened for 
public settlement to soldiers; in other words, the soldier is to have 
the preference ? 4 

r. ZAKERMAN, Yes, 

The CHarrman, You do not pretend that this is a brand new ex- 
periment in the growing of anything up there? 

Mr. ZaxkerMAN. From our viewpoint it is new and that is made 
evident by the fact that the land is still procurable at a very low price 
compared with what similar land in California brings. 

r. Raker. And when the idea is conveyed that it is like in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, this iden that it has all been 
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discovered in the last 10 years, it is like Klamath Falls, where people 
have gone there for the last 15 years to my knowledge and raised 
these things and made a success of it, and the land is cheap because 
it is out of the way, and the man figuring ahead and figuring on 
making a profit ought to go to that kind of territory. 

Mr. ZAKERMAN, ca and I hope we will be able to find white labor 
there. | 

Mr. Raker. And people in Modoc and Siskiyou can not get away 
from this feeling that the whites will be driven out. 

Mr. Zaxerman. I will say there is plenty of room in the next five 

years for anybody seeking to go in there to farm, whether Japanese, 
American, or Mexican or other nationality. The shortage of labor 
is going to hold back all kinds of country, the same as the San 
Joaquin for many years. It is only recently that the San Joaquin 
has become desirable. Up to 1911 nobody wanted the delta lands of 
the San Joaquin. 
. Mr, Raxer. What strikes me is why a man who has worked in the 
San Joaquin Valley and known Col. Ivish’s whole place and what he 
has there, and the others, should leave that and go to Modoc or 
Siskiyou County and Klamath County, Oreg., which adjoins it, 
for real development. 

Mr. ZaxermMan. Well, just an ambition, you might say. We have 
our nest eve down here and we are reaching for more places to go. 
, men CuarrMan. The same thing that took a man with moncy into 

laska. 

Mr, ZaAkermMan. Yes; we can put a hundred thousand dollars into 
that country and lose it, and maybe we can make five hundred thou- 
sand out of it, and it does not make much difference one way or the 
other. That soil up there is wonderful. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ALBERT W. PALMER. 


Rev. Mr. Palmer duly sworn. : 

The Curarrman, You are pastor of what church? 

Mr. Parmer. Central Union church, Honolulu. 

The Ciramman. How long have you been pastor there? 

Mr. Pater. Three years. 

The Cratnmaan. How long have you lived in Honolulu? 

Mr. Parmer. Three years. 

The Ciurarrman, Where did you go there from? 

Mr. Paumenr. I am a resident of California, and lived here up until 
I went there, with the exception of three years in college. Last 
year I visited Siberia. and went to Japan on my way back. 

The Cramman,. Have you some statement to present on the Japan- 
ese problem ¢ 

Mr. Pautmen. I cnine to listen to this hearing rather than to con- 
tribute to it, but was asked if I would say something about the prog- 
ress of Americanization work in Hawaii. As a Californian I have 
looked at the Japanese in Hawaii with particular interest, and I 
am frank to say that I had a different view of the Japanese than 
I had before I went there, and have perhaps a more sympuathetic 
and appreciative point of view. The psychological situation is 
different than here. In Hawaii the Japanese came at the invitation 
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of the planters’ association and there has never been any economic 
competition between the Japanese and white labor, because there 
is no white Jabor in Hawait. In Hawaii the races get along better; 
there is not so much racial friction. | : 

The Cyamman, The reason is because there are so many differ- 
ent races? 

Mr. Panarer. Yes; there are so many different races that they 
all have to treat each other decently because they can not afford 
to tread on each other’s toes. There are about 250,000 people in 
the Territory, and I think from fifteen to seventeen thousand are 
English and American, about 100,000 Japanese, fortyor forty-five 
thousand Hawaiian and part Hawaiian, and the rest, perhaps 
18,000 Chinese, and the rest Filipinos, Portuguese, Spaffish, Koreans, 
and a general mixture, a few Russians. | | 

The point I wish to make is this: Our great problem in Hawaii is, 
of course, we should Americanize the Japanese population of the 
Hawaiian Islands. There are some indications that we are making 
progress in that direction. The Japanese themselves, I understand, 
do not consider the Hawaiian-born Japanese as real Japanese; they 
feel that the Hawaian-born Japanese are so thoroughly changed by 
the American environment and the American schools that they are 
no longer true Japanese; they do not have the Japanese thought 
and do not have the Japanese point of view. My own feeling is that 
where the Jap:nese have gone to the public schools and have also 
adopted Christianity that they become Americanized; that where 
they go only to the public schools and are not in touch with the 
Christian missions, the Americanization is to a less degree; but that 
where you have Japanese who have been educated in the public 
schools and at the same time in contact with the Christian missionary 
work they become pretty thoroughly Americanized. The great thing 
which we are anxious to do is that the public schools shall have 
adequate support and that the American Government shall carry on 
to the best possible degree the work of Amedicanizing the islands. 
We believe if that is done that the second peneration possibly and 
the third generation certainly will be thoroughly Americanized. I 
think it is a very hard thing for the people in California to under- 
stund and realize how Americanized these Japanese become. It has 
been reversed to me because I am a Californian, and I have dealt 
with these Japanese young men who are educated im our public 
schools and I find they are finally thinking in terms of American 
life and thought. We are very anxious that Congress shall make 
appropriations for this Americanization work and will not leave 
that work, considering it merely an incident to the occupation of 
the Hawaiian Islands. : 

The other point which I wish to suggest is relative to dual citizen- 
ship, and that is a question which the people in America and Con- 
gress must solve. Dual citizenship is ie: Every Japancse—every 
child of Japanese parentage born in Hawaii is an American citizen. 
At the same time he is, by the law of Japan, a Japanese citizen, and 
unless if at the age of 17 first and after his parents’ death he does not 
sign a declaration of Japanese citizenship, he relinquishes dus Jap- 
anese citizenship and he becomes an American citizen. 

Mr. Vaine, Well, that is the same ag inoCalifornia. 
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Mr. Patarer. Just the same as in California, but I am telling you 
what we find in Hawaii. 

The Crramman. Let me see; if a woman naturalized here from 
Denmark goes back to Denmark with her children, wouldn’t they 
claim there—— 

Mr, Pausrrr (interrupting). I do not know about Denmark. 

The Cuamman. And from other countries as well. 

Mr. Patmen. There is a distinction in going back to Japan. What 

we are anxious about in Hawaii is that the United States Federal 
Government should take the matter up with Japan and come to some 
kind of an agreement, because it 1s a very embarrassing: situation. 
We have a campaign in Hawaii now launched by the American 
Legion, carried through very splendidly, urging the Hawaiian-born 
young people from Tipaiess parentave to claim their American 
citizenship and renounce their Japanese citizenship. I had some 
Japanese young men at my house about two months ago where we 
discussed the same matter, and I urged them to renounce their Jap- 
anese citizenship and to declare themselves American citizens. 
_ Mr. Vairs. Are you aware that the American Legion in this State, 
or some posts of that organization, have adopted resolutions request- 
ing citizenship be conferred upon those foreign born who fought 
in the Army? | 

Mr. Pautmer. I am familiar with that. 

The Cuamman. Let me see; how many Japanese-Americans in 
the Army from Japan—from Hawaii? 

Mr. Patmur. There were, if I remember correctly, some five or 
six hundred Japanese who enlisted either in the Army or who were 
taken over by the American Army from the Hawaiian militia and 
for service received American citizenship. 

The Crairman. Now, they have naturally formed an American 
Legion in Hawaii? | 

Mr. Pautmen. Yes. 

The CirairmMan. By reason of having worn the uniform? 

Myr. Parmer, Yes. | 

The Cuamman. And these Japanese Americans are attending the 
Levion meetings? ; 

Mr. Parmer. I do not know whether they have established any re- 
lationship with the American Legion or not. That is a voluntar 
organization. But the point of the matter of citizenship is this: We 
feel that the terminatiqgn of the Americanization progran of the 
Federal Government into some kind of an agreement with Japan 
would be very good. It places those who are endeavoring to Ameri- 
canize the Hawaiian Islands at a great disadvantage, because the 
Japanese do not know which Government they are owing allegiance 


Oo. | 

The Cnainman. Let me ask you this: Do you think practically all 
the Japanese parents in Hawani know that law regarding their chil- 
dren and the allegiance due to Japan? 

Mr. Panser. Ido not know whether they do or not. I rather sns- 
pect that they do know it pretty generally. This is an interesting 
instance, [can not give you the figures, but the supervising prin- 

pal of the Island, Kona of Hawaii—lI forget his-name,) but that 
nib necessary just now, spoke -to the Japanese boys who were Qypp- 
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as the ange of 17, urging them to become American citizens. 
do not know the exact figures, but it runs up into thousands, the 
Japanese boys who have made such applications. In fact, I under- 
stand the Japanese consulate was not able to stop the number of 
applications, showing the tendency of the Japanese children growing 
up there anc going to the public schools claiming American citizen- 
ship, and I believe if we could do this work with the aid of the Gov- 
ernment, and give the Japanese young man who was born in Hawaii 
and who was educated in our public schools a chance to be an Ameri- 
ean citizen without any strong attempt on the part of the Japanese 
pose nee it would clear the situation up and be a very helpful 
thing. , 

The Craman. Let me ask you something else. My memory is at 
fault of what I take to be the law. Has the Japancge citizen—tlic 
Japanese-American citizen of Hawaii—the right to come to the con- 
tinent ? 

Mr. Pauarer. I can not tell you about that. I think that immicra- 
tion of Japanese from Hawaii is discouraged. I think it is only per- 
missible under certain conditions. 

The Cuamman. I am talking about the American made—— 

Mr. Panmer (interrupting). You mean the Amcrican-Japanese. 

The Cramsan. The American-born or who was there before the 
Islands were annexed ? | 

Mr. Patmer. My impression is that in the case of the Japanese who 
was born jin Hawaii, he could go to the United States at any time 
that he wants to. He is an American citizen. 

The CHamman. I want to ask you about the Filipino. What is 
there in the law to prevent a Filipino from coming and going? 

Mr. Patmer. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Vane. I think there is a couple of Filipino gentlemen here 
that you might inquire of on that point. 

(Discussion between members of the committee which the re- 
porter was requested not to tale.) 

The Cuarmman. I am sorry I interrupted you. 

_ Mr. Patwer. Well, those are the two points I wish to make, and 
we desire the Federal Government should help in every way in the 


pe of Americanization. We feel the second generation possi- 


ly and the third generation of the Japanese certainly will become 
law-abiding and loyal American citizens in Hawaii. That is our 
great struggle to do that, and I can not feel but with some measure 
of success that we are accomplishing it. 

Mr. Varix. When did you come from Hawaii? 

Mr. Pautauenr. I left there on the 8th of June. 

Mr. Vaitxr. Doctor, are these large numbers who negotiate for 
Japanese citizenship? | 

Mr, Pauster. I do not know. | | 

Mr. Varte. Well, was it granted in any considerable number of 
cases ! 

Mr. Paumer. I do not understand that the Japanese Government 
has any option in the matter. I think if the request is made before 
they are 17 that the Japanese Government is willing to grant it. 

Mr. Varre. I think you are misinformed on that. 

a Crainman. We have heard from the Government in regard 
to that. 
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Mr. Paruwer. I never heard of a case being refused, so I sup- 
posed it was an automatic matter. 

Mr. Vaire. I believe you will find that that is incorrect, Doctor. 

The Ciamsaan, I want to ask a few questions when you get 
through, Mr. Vaile. 

Mr. Vatre, Go ahead, 

The Crramsman. Before you left Hawaii, did you hear much dis- 
cussion of the so-called Hawaiian rehabilitation bill? 

Mr. Parmer. Very little discussion. The commission, headed by 
Senator Wise has recently returned from Washington and there 
was some report of it in the newspapers, but there was not a great 
deal of excitement about it in Hawaii. 

The Cuamman. You didn’t talk to the native Hawaiians? 

Mr. Paumen. I have not talked to the Hawaiians about it. 

The Crramman. You did not talk to the Portuguese? 

Mr. Pauaer. No. | 

The Cramman. Did you hear anything about the clause in the 
bill that would prevent the Japanese from working on governmental 
work over in the Islands? 7 

Mr. Patuen. Yes, there was a discussion with regard to restrict- 
ing the labor on governmental work with reference to the report. 
That received general approbation, of course, on the part of the 
Portuguese and Hawalians because they are citizens or are eligible 
to citizenship, but it was opposed by the general in charge of the 
Army, because he, as I remember it, felt it would delay the govern- 
mental work. 

The Cuamman. That is all. Next question. . 

Mr. Pauaer. I wish to say that my own personal feeling as a 
Californian is that it is probably unwise that there should be a 
large oriental immigration into the State of California. The situa- 
tion is different here from what it is in Hawaii, and at the same time 
I think it is very important that the Japanese should be treated with 
courtesy and treated in the same way that every other nation is 
treated. I think that as one lives in Hawaii one comes to understand 
the Japanese people better than one who lives in California. The 
Japanese are a very high-spirited, sensitive, bright people, and if 
you treat them less than an equal or treat them in any manner along 
that line, you do not get along with them at all, but if you treat with 
them pre eeney ane fairly you will find that you get along with 
them very well. My impression is that the immigration question can 
be handled in Washington and that the American Government could 
secure an agreement from the Japanese Government perhaps on some 
kind of a mutual agreement which would prevent a large immigration 
to California. I think California can be protected and should be 
protected. 

The Crramman. That would require a new treaty. 

Mr. Paumer. Yes. It ought to be direct with Jpn rather than 
by local legislation and agitation. 

Mr. Raxer. What is your theory of what should be done in the 
Japanese matter? fa 

fr. Parmer. I am inclined to support Mr. Gullick’s proposition, 
for the percentage base of immigrants for all nations based upon the 
percentage of people already here, and I think probably that would 
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be a settlement which would not be discriminatory against any na- 
tion and would not prejudice the rights of any people, and at the 
same time would in a practical way prevent the Pacific coast being 
filled up by an undesirable element of oriental people. aos 

The Cuairman. How would the Gullick plan work out in Iawaii? 

Mr, Parmer. I have never tried to figure that out. 
~ The Cuamman. It figures itsclf out. 

Mr. Pauser. It would give a large Japanese population. 

The Crainman. If the Gullick plan took the range, we will say, 
of percentage of from 5 to 10 per cent, it would—— _ 

Mr. Patmer (interrupting). It would guarantee five’ thousand 
coming in there. 

The Crairman. It would guarantee five thousand. 

Mr. Vairr. The percentage, whatever it is, should be the same for 
Japan as it is for any other nation. : 

fr. Srecet. It places the power in the hands of a commission to 
handle it. . 

Mr, Raxer. Then you are in favor of repealing the Japanese ex- 
clusion law? 

Mr. Paumer. I did not know there was a Japanese exclusion law. 
I thought it was controlled by the gentlemen’s agreement. 

Mr. Raker. Then you would repeal the gentlemen’s agreement. 
You are in favor of doing away with that. 

Mr. PatarEer. Well, my present idea is this: It would be a splen- 
did thing if we could make some kind of an arrangement with Japan 
whereby it adopt an exclusion law against American labor and there- 
by open the door for us to enact the same law regarding the Japan- 
esc; in such a way we would not discriminate against them or hurt 
their feelings in the matter. 

Mr. Raxer. As part of the Gullick plan, are you in favor of the 
Japanese exclusion law? | 

fr. Paumer. I would firstly prefer to keep all the Chinese and 
Japanese labor out of the Continent of the United States, and I 
would prefer 

Mr. Raker (interrupting). Under the Gullick plan those are ad- 
mitted into the United States just the same as all other nations. 

Mr. Paumer. But in addition to that I would favor the Federal 
Government arranging by treaty a proposition to keep all Japanese 
and Chinese, Oriental labor, out of Continental United States. 

Mr, Rarer. Then you would make a discrimination between the 
Chinese and Japanese if the Gullick plan is adopted ? 

Mr. Parmer. Well, I wouldn’t make that distinction by law. I 
would make a special treaty with those governments. I would have 
the Gullick plan as the law of the land and then I would have the 
Government by a special agreement attempt to prevent the Pacific 
coast being flooded with that sort of labor. : 

Mr. Raxer. You don’t suppose that Japan and China would want 
to enter into such an agreement which would exclude their people 
after passing a law that would open the door for them? 

Mr. Paumer, I think it is very possible that Japan would be will- 
ing to do that. | 

fr. Raker. And China too? 
‘Mr, Pauaen. Yes.» 


» 
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Mr. Raker. Are you in favor of the Gullick theory that we should 
give citizenship to the Chinese and Japanese? 

Mr. Panmen. I do not think that we should admit emigrants if 
we do not intend to give them citizenship. | 

Mr. Raker. Are you in favor of the exclusion of Japanese and 
Chinese ? 

Mr. Parurn. Yes. I think we ought not admit both if we do not 
expect to make American citizens of them. If it is not possible to. 
make American citizens of them in the first generation, then I think 
it would be wiser to hold up the citizenship a longer period. I mean 
where our naturalization laws specify five years’ residence, I think 
they are too lenient, the five-year period is too short. 

Mr, Raker. How about the Hindoos, would you repeal the law—_ 

Mr. Parmer (interrupting). It seems to me there ought not to 
be any difference in race or color, but the distinction should be: 


e 


grounded upon educational or property grounds—— 


Mr. Rarer. You generalize so much that you do not answer my 


question at all. I do not want to take the time of the committce 
if yon can not answer me specifically. Will you answer this ques- 
tion directly: Are you in favor now of repealing the law exclud- 
ing the Hindus? 

Mr. Pauaer. Providing we have the Gullick plan as a substitute. 

Mr. Raker. Well, they come in as other nationals according to 
the percentage. | 

Mr. Paumer. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Upon what basis do you make this statement that be- 
fore we pass an alien land law in the United States as the contro] 
of our internal affairs we should be particular to see that other 
nationals were satisfied with it. In other words, get their consent 
before we act; upon what theory do you base that statement} 

Mr. Paumer. Simply upon the theory that in that way we will 
maintain international good will instead of leading the way—— 

Mr. Raker (interrupting). In the matter of an American affair, 
you think we should first determine what the other nationals think 
before we act, is that your view? 

Mr. Parmer. Well, I do not consider it is entirely an American 
affair, It concerns the nationals of other nations, and it seems to 
me that it will pay us to have their good will in the matter. 

Mr. Ragen. Would you be so strenuous in your feelings that you 
would permit other nationals to come to this country to the extent 
that they would interfere with our social and economic conditions 
and the general good feeling of the people of this Nation? 

Mr. Parmer. Certainly not. bediten a a os 

Mr. Raxer. You realize that the condition is right before us Now, 
don’t you, that there is a general dissatisfaction with the Chinese 
inmigration—or the Japanese immigration laws of this country? 

Mr, PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr, Raxer. And it should be stopped. 2 sae 
Mr, Patan. But I believe the way to stop it is to stop it in e way 
that will produce a feeling of good will rather than irritation on the 

of il forcien nations we are dealing with. . 
ais Ka ae We have had the ee agreement since Ae 
ait they nre still coming over. hat are you going to do abont it? 
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Mr. Pater. I am not in possession of the facts about that. 

Mr, Raxer. You do not know whether it has been—it has been a 
matter of agitation here since 1907. 1 think that is all. 

Mr, Vairs. Just a minute, Doctor. You had considerable to do 
with the settlement of some industrial dispute or strike over there ( 

Mr, Pautmer. I do not know how much I had to do with the 
settlement of it. I presented a plan of settlement which was not 
immediately accepted, but which I hope is the underlying basis of 
the present settlement, but I had nothing to do with the settlement. 

Mr. Vaite. Who were involved in that strike? 

Mr. Parmer. The Japanese Federation of Labor and the Planters’ - 
Association. 

Mr. Vaite. What were the points at issue? ‘ 

Mr. Paumer. The Japanese wanted a larger basic, wage. They 
wanted 15 days instead of 20 days’ work a month and the privileye 
to share in the bonuses. 

The Cuarrman. Is the bonus pretty liberal ? 

Mr. Patmxer. The bonus under the present price of sugar is un- 
doubtedly liberal. The bonus is based upon the wholesale price of 
sugar in New York City, and the wholesale price of sugar made the 
bonus which was paid the Japanese labor in Hawaii a very liberal 
sum. 

Mr. Rarer. Can you give us the figures on that? 

Mr. Pater. I do not know what it is at present, but I know the 
figures that were given out last March or April, and they indicated 
the Japanese laborers were drawing $3 a day, for the ordinary fielil 
laborer. : 

The Coairnman. And the bonus on top of that? 

Mr, Pautmer. No, that was the bonus. 

The Cuarrman. They received supplies from the plantation stores / 

Mr. Paumer. The Japariess labor in addition to his wage and 
bonus receives his house rent with all medical attendance and I| think 
lights, fuel and water; no food. , 

Mr, Raxer. Doctor, from your viewpoint $3 a day is a large wage? 

Mr. Pauser. From the viewpoint of the ordinary laborer in 
Hawaii it is a fabulous wage. That would not be fabulous in 
United States for the oriental. 

Mr. Srraeu. The $3 a day was the bonus? 

Mr, Paumer. It was the bonus. | 

Mr, Vaitr. What is the basic wage without the bonus? 

Mr. Pauurr. The basic plan for the average laborer figures out 
73 cents a day. The bonus is averaged according to the price of 
sugar. | 

The CxHainmMan. What was the wage before the war, or what was 
the basic wage before the war? : 

Mr, Patmrr. 73 cents a day has been the basic wage for some 
time. I do not know when it was adopted. 

Mr. Stearn. What has been the advance of sugar from March 
up to date? gone 

Mr. Patmrr. I can not tell you that, but I should think it must 
have been 4 or 5 cents a pound. : 

Mr. Siraet. So the increase in bonus has been proportionately? | 

Mr. Patmer. Proportionately. We are mostly anxious in Ilawai 
that the gentlemen in Washington should hele us carry on our 
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Americanization plan and help us with ouv plan for more public 
schools and missions, so that we can go on with our work of making 
citizens out of the oriental population, and we are anxious also that 
you should take up this question of the dual citizenship matter and 
settle it in such a way that the Japanese will known to which country 
they owe allegiance. | 

The Ciraimaan. Do you know whether the Japanese-American in 
the Hawaiian Islands votes to any extent ? 

Mr. Pautater. The Hawaiian-born Japanese have not given much 
attention to voting. 

The Cirainman. Flow do you account for that? 

Mr. Paumer. I don’t know. I don’t think anybody in Hawaii has 
ever given an adequate explanation. 

The Cirairman. What is the story of the pressure brought upon the 
Hawaiian Senate in regard to Japanese teachers of language schools? 

Mr. Paumer. Well, that opens a large question. My imrression is 
that the senate, the Hawaiian senate, in regard to this language 
school bill acted rather under a misapprehension. I do not think it 
was Japanese pressure so much as it was a feeling on the part of 
the senate that some of the larver sugar interests were not in favor of 
the Japanese-language school bill, and there was a hesitancy about 
it. I think, however, that at the next session of the legislature when 
the same bill will come up that there will be less participation on the 
part of the Japanese. There has been an agitation and cliscussion 
voing on about it, and there is a considerable element among the 
Japanese that recognize the undesirability of the Japanese-language 
schools. 

The Crtarrman. Do the Japanese still import rice from Japan 
rather than the Hawaiian rice 

Mr. Parmer. Yes; they prefer the Japanese rice and next to that 
the Hawaiian-grown rice from Japan as they like it better than the 
Chinese rice. 

The Carman. How do you account for that? 

Mr, Patater. It appeals to their taste, and they prefer it. I prefer 
it myself. It cooks up in a different way and tastes better. The 
Chinese rice is more mushy and the Japanese rice stands up. It isa 
better rice. 

The Cnairman. The Japanese rice costs more over there. 

Mr. Paumer. I do not think it does; not very much more. 

The Crramman, A cent 2 pound more? 

Mr. Paumur. I think we pay $14 a hundred for Japanese rice. 

The Citamman. Is there a Japanese newspaper printed in Hawaii? 

Mr. Paumen. There are four daily Japanese newspapers in the 
islands, but I think the total circulation of the four Japanese papers 
is only about half that of the evening American paper. 

Mr. Raxer. Are you familiar with the report made to the Depart- 
ment of Icducation lately, referring to Hawaii? 

Mr. Paumen. Yes; I have not’seen it, but I had conversations with 
the commission when it was over there, but unfortunately I have not 
been able to secure a copy of their report. 

The Crrainuan. At this point, unless there is objection, 1 will in- 
sert into the record the letter from the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce, signed by its president, making suggestions for changes in 
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the present immigration law, and a letter from the Chinese Consoli- 
dated’ Benevolent Association, or the Chinese Six Companies, dated 
July 20, 1920, dealing with immigration matters and with other 
matters. 


(The letters referred to are as follows :) 
JULY 19, 1920, 
Hon, ALBERT JOHNSON, . 
Chairman Subcommittee of the Congressional Connmitlec on 
: Immigration and Naturalization, San Francisco, Calif. 


Sm: The Chinese Chinnber of Commerce, an association of Chinese merehants 
and business men of San Francisco and vicinity, respectfully requests perimis- 
Sion to address you and the committee of which you are chairnnayr jipon a special 
question of oriental immigration so far as it affects the Chinese people. 

We are addressing you as a Chinese commercial body of thiggcity and not as 
any part of the Chinese Government, and without any consultation, advice, or 
suggestion from such Government or any of its oflicinls—but with the belief 
that our long years of experience in this country have placed us in a position 
to understand and appreciate conditions here to an extent that would cause 
the Governnrent ot the Chinese Republic to look with open cyes and favor upon 
any of the suggestions herein contained and which might meet with the approval 
of your committee and the Congress of the United States, . 


On the 19th duy of May, 1917, the Chinese Six Companies addressed to the 
Council of National Defense at Washington, D, C., the following communication : 


SAN FrANcisco, Carir., 3fay 19, 1917. 
To the Council of National Defense, Wushinyton, D.C. 


Sirs: The Chinese Consolidatcd Benevolent Association, known throughout 
this country as the Chinese Six Compnnies, the central body of the Chinese 
domiciled in the United States, and to which association practically every Chi- 
nese in this country voluntarily associates himself, mindful of the many obli- 
gations of itS nrembers to Americn and of the generous and sympathetic treat- 
Inent at all times uccorded to China by your great country, is desirous of ussist- 
ing in every way possible in the World War for democracy and humanity. 

At this thine our country might not be in a position to pluce and maintain 
trained troops upon the battle line, but the sustenance of the troops now fight: 
ing and to fight the flelt of the right, as well as that of the people from whose 
firesides and countries they ure sent, is of primary and necessary finportance in 
order to permit the arnies to successfully maintain the obligations of democe- 
racy. From statements and interviews appearing in the daily prints, we under- 
stand that the Muropean world is in imminent danger of facing a food famine 
and that the Allies must rely upon the United Stntes for their very existence 
so fur as food supplies are concerned and that the situation is complicated and 
rendered doubly huzurdous by the scarelty of farm Jabor in this country and 
by the fact that the Ameriqua people are in the throes of a great war. The 
universal military service bill and the calling to the front and to) trating 
camps of hundreds of thousands if not milllons of the men who otherwise 
would be engaged in tilling the soil and hurvesting the crops of this country 
will produce a still greater shortage in farm Jabor. It is in this respect thitt 
we are hopeful of being of assistance. 

We believe that our people have demonstrated that they ure peculiarly 
ndapted and fitted for the farming pursuits, especially those of un Inteuslve 
nature, and when directed by American ability and expert Knuwledge cun 
and do secure more from the soil than any other peoples used in such work. 
With all of this In mind, we ask permission to make the following offer: 

If the Congress of the United States should deelde that, owing to the extraor- 
dinary conditions existing in the world to-day and to the tremendous dennuds 
for foodstuffs and to the shortage of agricultural labor in the United States, 
it would be advisable to allow the bringing to this country for a limited period 
ot such a number of experienced Chinese farmers as minay be decided upon by 
Congress, we, Who nre familiar with the various farming districts of Chim, 
will assist in every possible way agreeable to your country in the selecting of 
the men to be brought here, both as to their ability as agricultural laborers 
and their reputation for peace, quiet, and Pndustry. 

Qur dnany and dircet connections with our people In China makes this possible | 
such laborers could be brought here under strict regulitions Gfoidtntitientlon, 
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made both in Chinn and here, and could be pernitted In this country for such 
wv period of time as the wish of your Congress might dictate, and et the ex- 
piradion Of such period could be returned to their homes in Chinas th aceom.- 
plishing such return we should be most happy to be of all assistanee possible 
to the United States, 

During the time of the slay of such laborers in this country, we will ;cuarnntee 
your Government aguinst any such people becoming a charge uoon your 
country or of any of its political or social subdivisions. During th: time of 
such stay it might be arranged thet a certain portion of the wages to he paid 
to such man brought over be held by the proper authorities to Insure and 
giniraniee their return, Also, we would suggest and request that it be pro- 
vided that any moan so brought to this country who might violate any of the 
liws of this country or become obnoxious in any respect be at once deported 
Without the formality of a legal trial in the courts and upon an informal 
examnipation and hearing by the designated officers; in the maintenance of 
proper order by our people so brought here we pledge ourselves. 

We are aware that the suggestions which we unre taking the liberty of pre- 
Senting herein are unusual, but these are unusual times, and our desire to be 
of nssistnnee to the United States, and through her to the world. is great. 

Our people brought in under such a@ plan could be restricted to farm Jaborers, 
nnd could be sent to different States of your country to render what service 
they might in the production of foodstuffs, and at the expiration of the war 
und when the rights of humanity have again been firmly established through- 
ovt the world could be returned to their native land, feeling that by the 
strength of their backs and the willing sweat of their brows, they have in a 
measure assisted thelr country in showling its gratitude to its greatest friend 
and benefactor, the United States. 

This offer is made without consultation with the Government of the Chinese 
Republic, but with a full belief that if your council and your Congress should 
see fit to call upon us our country would also assist us in the consummation 
of this plan. 

We are glad to place our services fn the relief of the food situation at the 
call of the United States, and beg to remain, your obedient servant, 

CHINESE CONSOLIDATED BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 
Ry Cnoy Seuna Cnoon, President. 
By I'une Mina, Acting Sccretary. 


A very courteous acknowledgment of such letter was received by the Six 
Companies, although no further action was taken by your Government. 

The grent war of arms has now happily ended, but the battle against hunger 
and the high prices of foodstults is still on; it has seemed to us that it might 
not be unduly trespassing upon the time and attention of yourself and asso- 
ciates if we should suggest that possibly some of the features contained in 
the offer of the Six Companies as outlined in the letter above referred to might 
stil! be applicable to the present situation and the conditions which are now cun- 
fronting not only the people of this country but of the European world as well. 

That tood is scaree is a self-evident fact; that prices for foodstulfs nre une 
nsnally high is likewise an ever-present condition of the day; this, it hns seemed 
lous, hats been caused Jargely by the lack of production owing to the shortage 
Of farm and conanon Inbor in this country. 

We speak with an intimate knowledge of the conditious In California when 
We state that there are nuuny aeres of the most fertile land open te the culti- 
vation of mankind which nre elther lying idle or are only partially farmed 
owing to the inubility to secure the necessary labor for the production of the 
Intensive crops that such land warrants, and we are reliably informed that 
such conditions are general throughout the farming communities of this country. 
We know the conditions in Calitornin of our own knowledge by renson of the 
fact that those of our own people who formerly cultivated large arens to pota- 
hoes and other intensive crops have been unable in the past two or three years 
to continue their operntions on their former scale owing to the shortage of labor. 

Asan iustration of the increase in price we might cite the fact that potatoes, 
Which prior to the war sold at $1 and $1.50 a sack (of approximately 118 
hounds) dave during (he past winter and spring gone as high us $10 per sack 
wid ure now in the neighborhood of $5 and $6 per sack. Wad there been suf- 
Kefeut farm labor to property handle the many acres of land udapted to the 
Te of potatoes, the price would certainly not huve sonred_tg the present 
lelght. 
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If in view of the facts, which we take it are self-evident and of general 
knowledge, your conunittee and the Congress of the United States shoud decide 
that farm Jabot was needed in this country, we bez leave to suggest Ohat Clitaa, 
the oldest agriculfural country in the world to-day, presents a source from which 
may be drawn experienced farm laborers. These men could be browsht to 
this country in such numbers, for such times, and under such restrictions as 
your Congress might deem advisable, and in this movement we pledge ourselves 
to all assistance possible in fhe securing of proper men adapted for the pur- 
poses desired, to their care while here, and to the assistance In returning then 
to their native land at the expiration of thelr allotted stay. 

If the Congress of the United States should see fit to avail themselves of the . 
offer as expressed in the letter above set forth, undoubtedly the Six Companies 
would renew such offer, in which event we wonld join with them most heartily 
In the carrying out of any proposition acceptable to vour Govermnent 

We belleve that our people have demonstrated to your people their ability 
aS farmers and their peacefo) and hard-working qualities, @Ve de not. con- 
tend that our respective races are assimilnble from the standpoint of inter- 
marringe, for it is well known that our people look with as grent na disfavor 
upon the marringe of one of our race with one of yours as it is looked upon 
by your own people; In those comparatively few instances where Chinese men 
have married white women the male of that union has been as generally ostra- 
cized by his own people as has the female rightly been by her own. 

This, of course, is not owlog to an disregard of one race for the other. but is 
born of the highest and best thought, numely, the preservation in its purity of the 
race to which we have each been called. There ts in the natural desire for the 
preservation of one’s race no reason or ground for the fading or abandonment 
of the friendship which vour country bas for so inmny yenrs extended to our 
people and country, nor to that which our country feels for you and vours, 
for it is to the United States that Chinn does and must look for the gutdanece, 
help, and protection which we will need In the development of our desire to 
emulate your grent progress. 

We would not ask the abandonment of the Chinese exelusion iw, for we 
have come to realize the real purpose nnd intent thereof and to feel that ft 
is not directed ngainst Chinn as a nation, but is based upon the desire for 
what you conceive to be for the uliimate good and welfare of your own country. 
And this is a desire which no people have the right to criticize in another. In 
addition, we believe that the Chinese exelusion act has firmly established a 
great principle of international law based upon the purest forin of the law 
of self-preservation, and one which our own country might some time in the 
not distant future desire to adopt ns Its policy for ifs protection against an 
encroaching people. 

The length of the stay of the farm Inhorers brought to this country under 
such a plan as indicated would rest in the discretion of your Congress and 
would doubtless be measured by that period of time which would be sufficient 
to fully develop the unclaimed and uncultivated areas of your great country 
to a condition where your own people might, in full keeping with the high 
standards of civilization now present among your farming cominunities, take 
over the Innd so developed with the assistance of our people and make of 
it homes for Americans and their future generntions. 

At the same time our people would return to China with the stamp of 
modern Western eivilization upon them and, seattering as they would through 
the vast body of onr people, would inenlecate in their respective communities in 
China the ideas which they had absorbed by contact with the American farmer 
and his methods of handling his affairs, and would thereby inecrense and 
strengthen the political and commercial relations between our two countries, 
which we as a body of Chinese at present resident In. your country desire 
to see developed to that point of complete and full understanding which 
will tend so greatly In the future to the universal peace of the world and the 
advantage of mankind. 

Our understanding is that those of our people who were taken for the 
menial tasks behind the fighting Hnes of Frunce during the Great War per- 
formed thelr tasks well, hunorably, and to the complete satisfaction of those 
for whom they were chosen to assist. We do know that those who have 
returned to China have taken back with them the idens of civilization with 
which they came into contact in Europe, and this has—concludcd ug ino our 
belief that ao great universal good will be uccomplished (by) the application 
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of ngricultural Chinese Inborers to the needs of this country, confined, how- 
ever, to the limitations which your Congress might see fit to interpose. 

If any of the suegestions or thoughts contained herein should cause a desire 
on your part or that of your committee for a further investigation of the 
facts stated herein, we beg to place ourselves und our association nt your 
disposal, 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHINESE CHAMBER OF COMMFRCE, 


T. P. Kwan, President. 
Foy K. Lowe, Secretary. 


[On letterhead of Chinese Congsoliduted Benevolent Association.) 


Jury 20, 1920. 
CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

GenrLEMEN : Your favor of the 13th instant was duly received with deep ap- 
preciution. We wish to take this ocension to present certain facts to you for 
consideration because they would not reach your enrs otherwise. 

The friendship between China and the United States is growing Closer and 
closer day by day, and the Chinese people hold the American people in higher es- 
teem thnun any other people in the world. American travelers, business men, and 
Inen of all professions are welcomed and treated as most honored guests In 
China. Aiericun goods are sought for in every market, and, unbove all, Ameri- 
con ideals are entertained with the highest enthusinsm. Under such cirecuin- 
stances we enh prophesy with fairness that the two great sister Republics will 
be forever bound by common finterest, and our interest will not cease to be 
common us long as the sun and moon continue to rise and set. Trade will 
develop in great volume, and we shall be mutually profited. A friendly relation 
of this kind certainly deserves consideration. Now, permit us to point out 
certain existing fuets that are undermining the foundation of our good will 
und friendship. Ihe most injurious one is the abuse of the Chinese exclusion 
law by the officials who are administering it. The Commissioner General of 
Iomigration has been arined with such power that his branch of administration 
is almost out of the judicini supervision. Consequently, many cases of in- 
justice ure often resultunt. Take, for instunce, when a lawful Chinese resident 
infends to leave for China, after filing his application, he is often compelled 
to wait for four or five months before he can get his passport. Such condi- 
tlons are intolerable. It means greut inefliciency to the administration and 
reat inconvenience to the applicant. An unreasonable and unnecessary delay 
like this has never been contemplated by the law. Furthermore, during the 
hearing, the examiners often ask unreasonable questions and dig up the ques- 
tlons unsked by their predecessors 10 years ngo. If the answers are slightly 
different, they hold the applicants responsible. Flow can one remember what 
he said yenurs ago in detail? If the existing method prevails, only the un- 
deserving applicants can bave no difficulties through prearrangements, while 
true and lawful applicants may have all kinds of trouble. Many lawful resi- 
dents are refused passports or admission on this ground. An Innnacdiate moadi- 
flention of the Chinese exclusion law is necessary. We are not asking for ad- 
wission of Chinese coolles, whout you do not want here, but we only maintain 
that the lawful Chinese residents must be treated justly, on the basis of 
equality with residents of the most favored nations, so as to promote the 
friendly relation we have maintained hitherto. 

Another obnoxious treatment the Chinese recelve here {s at the hands of 
the Immigration inspectors at various points of the country, for instance, 
Bakerstield, Santa Barbara, and San Luis Obispo. When a Chinese resident 
colmes up from points south of these stations he is held up to show his puss- 
port, regurdless of his position. Even the Chinese minister coming up that 
way {S subject to this Insult. Such ill treatment applies to the Chinese alone 
und to no others. What inequality can compare with this? This is ubsoe- 
lutely incompatible with American ideals and principles. Jt costs the United 
States Government lots of money to maintain these inspection stations and 
nl (he same time it works hardship and insult upon the Chinese. Unless these 
Inspections are done away with the sore spot on our eyes is not yet removed. 
These duspections have already outlived their usefulness. They might have 
been necessary in the past, but they are useless now. The exclusion laws 
nre more than elective to bar out the Ohinese coolies, ..A .bniefOsurvey of 
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slatisGies tells the whole story. Aceording to the eensus of 1900, there ware 
89,865 Chinese residents in the United States; in 1900, there were only 7L53L: 
and in 1920, there nte not more than 55,000. Lt shows that the Chinese resi- 
dents here decrease 20 to 25 per eent every JO years. In the next census the d@ 
crease will be more acute because no more new ones can come in and the wgved ones 
Will be taken by death, ‘Che foregoing fnets ure conclusive evidences of the 
effectiveness of the Chinese exclusion laws. Now, pentlemen, aus you are the 
legishtturs of the country, we beg this liberty to request you to amend the hws 
in such a way as to put the Chinese on the snme phine with other nationalities, 
In conclusion, we hope you will give due considerntion to the puints we sug. 
gest. Your attention to this question, will, in time, prove to be u great bless- 
ing to both Chinn and the United States. 
May the good will and friendship existing between the Chinese people and 
the American people stand forever unshaken. . 
Yours, sincerely, 
Tsur Sirv an, 
President of the Chinese Consolidated Association, 
Kwno SHUE Jus, 
Secretary of the Chinese Consolidgicd Association. 
L. S. CITAN, 
President of Chinese Y. M. C. A. 
W. P. Louis, 
Secretary of Chinese Y. Al. C. A. 


The Cuairman. I will also insert in the record, for the reason we 
haven’t had the time to hear the gentleman, a letter from Theodore 
BK. Peiser, 1622 Geary Street, dated to-day, relating to what is known 
as the Snook transaction, dealing with the treatment of orchard 
trees and in addition Japanese labor. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


To the honorable Congressional Committee, investigating the Japanese situation: 

(IENTLEMEN :-— In the year 1910, ns close as I can recollect, I was directed 
to Mr. Snook, of the Snook Bros. In the Sacramento Hotel Building, 
in Sacramento, with a letter of introduction from the horticultural comiils- 
sioner—it Is possible [Toamay not have the right term—in regards to going to 
his orchard to doctor the fruit trees, they being in a bad condition after four 
yenrs lease to Japanese. 

I found the trees on this 37-nere orehard in a very extremely bad states 
I was obliged to dig out from one-quarter to sometimes three-quarters of the 
trunks, owing to the destruction caused by black-hends, beetles and other pur- 
asites. Some of the trees were in too bad a condition to be done anything 
with, and had to be blown out with dynamite. 

I was taken by the foreman to a very large barn and shown # partitioned 
spuce—it could not very well be enalled a room—where there was not one 
Single article of furniture, and only a muss of accumulated dirt existed. In 
one of the horse stalls, of which there was n large numnber, there having 
beech at some time in the pust a great many horses employed on the place 
evidently, I noticed an old and filthy camp cot with a wire top. On this 
there wns some very old and very dirty straw, having the appearance of 
having been there for several years, This, the foreman Informed me, 1 could 
have to sleep on. 

I was unprepared for such a situation, and had nothing In the way of bed 
covering With me. JI asked the foreman—MePherson, if I remember rightly—t? 
he had any bed covering or mattress. He said he had not, but could tet me 
have a couple of old overconts. These, with iny own overeont, was all I 
had to cover myself during the cold night. I had only the dirty straw 
under me. | . 

The excuse the foreman made when I usked if there was not a reom tn 
the house, a two story cottage, but was told that there was not, there was 
only two rooms that were furnished, and he had one and the cook, a young 
Wonian, the other. From his actions later I formed a suspicion that there 
Was at least one other room available, but the forenian did not want any 
other persons than lifiuself and the couk in the house. 

At the end of five days and a half, the foreman told me hoe did mot) think 
he conld use ine any longer. I wus discharged without being given any good 


—_ 
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renson, Mr Snook, when tnformed of the actlon of the foreman, was very 
wroth, md asked ae what To would take charge and maize the place for. 
lL said T would do so for 875. Tle said no more. Thad asked too mueh money, 
evidently. Yet fie had ao man who was unable to manage the place as it re- 
quired, but Was perhaps doing so for less money. 

The meals Lohad: while there were skimpy and -insufheient, the milk was 
skimmed and we had ouly skinyned milk for our coffee. “The foreman said the 
ere was used for inaking dessert, but, aside from 2 couple of servings of a 
cheap brend pudding, which did not Indleate the presence of cream, I formed 
the opinion that, when myself and the two common luborers on the place were 
not around, the cook and foreman had something BereeE for themselves. This, 
however, [ could net corroborate by onth. 

I notleed (he foreman trying to drive one of the sther men one day, by work- 
ing on the adjeining row of trees, digging around them, The man told 11, 
after the foreman found he could not work ahead of the man and had gone 
away, Ghat he saw the foremams object was—to make him nuppear like an slow 
worker—but, although he was not feeling well, he was determined to beat the 
-—- of n —-, if he had to drap dead. This probably was one way the fore- 
man had to nrake the men under htm work hard and furiously. fe was nof 
uione in this, either, as T know from actual observation in what experience I 
have had on farins in Callfornia. 

To return to;what I was saying about the sleeping accommedations on the 
Snook orchard. The following morning, after my cold and restless night. I 
wus told by one of the hired men that I could find some burlap and gunny 
sacking in the loft of the barn, which nright do to cover myself with. We and 
the other man took their blankets (many men Jn California have to carry their 
awn bedclothes around with them— blanket stiffs,” they are called b_y their 
fellows) to an old dirty two-story cottage—“ shack " would be a more ssultable 
naine for it. Seeing them go IT asked the foreman where they were going, and 
he told. me that perhaps I might find better accommodation there; it was where 
the Japs had lived. 

I found that the two hired men had been able to find two spring beds on the 
second floor, but all I had was a crude wooden bnnk on the first floor. «With 
role of the dirty straw under the large piece of burlap (perhaps sacks sewed 
toxether by some former hired men who had no blankets of their own), and the 
unny sacking (sacks sewn together like the other) and the three overcoats, I 
pessed the other four nights. This condition, Instead of being extremely ut 
usual on Califernta farms, is more like niany than the average city person 
knows, or will believe when tnformed by credible evidence. 

In other places I found sleeping accommodations: poor and -the food cheap 
and Jnusufliclent. The wages were below what men working in the city at com- 
won Inbor reeeive, and as fur as T have been able to discover it is not so much 
the fault of the working men as it is that of the employers who expect good 
service bue¢ are not willing ta pay what is just and reasonable. Sbhese are 
among the people who prefer Japsnese, who are allowed a certuin amount for 
food, which they prepare themselves, keep to themselves, work industriously 
and well, it ean not be denied, but do not add to the uplifting conditions of our 
goclal ntniosphere, . 

I would further like to inform your honorable body, that the majority of 
the working men are not disinclined to work, if treated and paid decently; 
a certnin percentage—small, however--are indolent and dissipated. In this 
connection, let me say, prohibition has not entirely removed drink from obtain- 
ment by them. IT have found considerable antagonism by peuple o:.' comfort- 
able means who employ, toward the working class. This attitude, although not 
known by many of them, has fits psychological effect; for the working people 
feel it instinctively, and, nulurally, resent {t. 

At 162-4 Geary street, a number of families of American people were keeping 
housekeeping rooms. Last month, on notice from the owner or agent that the 
property was sold ang they would have to move, they all got out. The following 
normming after they had left, the agent—or owner—cnrme in an nuto, and put Aa 

otice In the front window “To Let.” Ho then left, turning the corner of 
Vebster Street and going in a northerly direction. A -few > minutes later 
several Japanese men came around the corner of Webster Street from the north, 
aud enme and stood in front of the vucated house. They then enrered and 
removed the “To Let” sign, as if they knew exactly that they were right in 
doing so. ‘Phat dny the house. received one Japanese family, probably the 
lessee, und sivee then another—or mavbe there {fs still another family moved in, 
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It is in this quict and insidious manner the Japanese are driving the Amerl- 
can fron not only the Iand but their homes in the elties of California. L must 
inform your honorable body, however, that this information was received from 
the man who keeps a small stationery store immediately west of 1624: from 
What [ have seen of him, he does not seem to be other than a quiet and honest 
old Welslunan. The landlady of the house where I roony was—and is stilli—an.- 
noyed to have Japanese living In the next house to hers. It is only a inatter of 
time—and not very long, either, when Japanese will have both the houses to the 

east of that now obtained at 1624. - ° 
Very respectfully, 
THEODORE FIX. Petser, 1622 Qeary Street. 


The Cuaman. Now, is Mr. Mead present ? 
-Mr. Prrser. I would like to have a few words with you. 
The Cuairman, All right; come up here and be ‘sworn. 


e. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. THEODORE E. PEISER. 


Called as a witness, sworn. 

Mr. Petser. Iam Mr. Peiser. 

~The Cirareman. Mr. Mend is ready. Just wait a minute. I want 
to take your statement and not hear you further. You have written 
a statement? | 

Mr. Priser. Well, it is something I would like to tell you in answer 
to this gentleman’s statement that just made the statement. I have 
lived on the Hawaiian plantations. 

The Cramsman. On what plantation? 

Mr. Prtser. In 1910—in 1879, I mean. 

The Cuamman. On what plantation ? | 

Mr. Perrser. Wai Manalo plantation. It was owned by John 
Cummings, and John Cummings, jr., was the manager. They had 
some difliculty in getting 1 bookkeeper and I was employed to po 
over the books. My health was poor when I went down. During 
the time that I was on this pluntation and during the time that I 
was in the Hawaiian Islands I saw not one Japanese. I do not 
recollect of a seeing a single Japanese. There were Chinese there. 
There was a Chinese family of Ah Fong, and his daughters after- 
wards married all white men, I believe. The Chinese were not 
exceedingly numerous. They were quite numerous, but not ex- 
ceedingly so, and on this plantation we had a few white men. The 
‘sugar boiler got $250 a month and the engineer got $250 a month; 
the overseer got $25 a month and a couple of white men, I think, 
got $20 a month, for bringing the sugar cane to the mill, working 
on the wagons. At that time they were bringing in Chinese from 
China under contract, and their pay was $4 2» month. They were 
given rice and they were given some fish, and they kept themselves 
.in their own quarters, They were also bringing in some Italians, 
who were also contract laborers, and also some Portuguese. I do 
not know what the Portuguese were getting. We had no Portuguese 
on the plantation wend was there. In a conversation with thie 
lady a couple of days ago—this is hearsay, of course, and I do not 
know whether it is admissible—but she said in going out on the 
streets to-day in Honolulu about all you can notice was Japanese. 
They were so numerous that you could hardly notice any other 
_ people. : 7 
° r. Sizcen. I don’t think we care to hear any, testimony unless 
. you know it personally. ; : 
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Mr. Preiser. This is what I know personally. | 
Mr, Raxer. You have not been in the Hawaiian Islands since? 
Mr. Prrser. Not since then. 

Mr. Raker. You left in 1879? 

Mr. Priser. Yes—no, I went there in 1879 and left there in 1880. 
That is a long time ago, but in 40 years the population has grown 
to 112,000. 

Mr. Raxen. It used to be a Hawaiian population, and now it is 
practienlly Japanese. 

Mr. Preiser. Practically a Japanese population according to what 
T hear now. 

Mr. Sircet. I asked you a few minutes ago not to allude to that 
proposition. You know better than that. We are here to get direct 
testinony, not ny based upon hearsay. 

Mr. Purser. Well, of course, rt have not been there since, and I 
could not say. This house out here in San Francisco in the district 
that Mrs. Scanlon spoke about, I have personal knowledge that one 
tenant left the house, and it was gccupied by Japanese Tight after 
they left. Whether they paid more money for the place or not, I 
don’t know, but the Japanese are living there now. 

Mr. Raker. In other words, your theory is that in 1879 and 1880 
you knew the Hawaiian Islands was populated mostly by Ha- 
wallans ? 

Mr. Priser. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And you know now the Japanese population there is 

very great. 

Mr. Priser. Yes. 

Mr. Rawen. And your theory is that if the same thing is continued 
we will be in the same position that the Hawaiian Islands is now? 

Mr, Prisrr. It appears to me it would. 

Mr. Raxer, And it does not appeal to you. 

Mr. Priser. As a Californian, born in California, and in San 
Irancisco, I think not. I think it ought to be restricted. 

Mr. Raker. That is all. 

The Cuairman, Very much obliged to you. Now, Doctor Mead. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. ELWOOD MEAD. 


Called as a witness, having been first duly sworn, testified as fol- 
OWS! 

Mr. Raker. Doctor, we asked you to be present. What is your 
present occupation ? 

Dr. Mrap. I am the professor of the Rural Institution in the Uni- 
; ay of California and president of the State Land Settlement. 

OATC 

Mr, Raxer. What is your occupation or profession ? 

Dr. Mxap. Civil engineer, 

Mr. Raxer. Were you ever in the reclamation service? 

Dr. Mean. Yes. 

Mr. Raxen. For how long? | 

Dr. Mrav. Well, off and on for 5 years, in ‘the ‘Kocéultatal De- 
partinent 10 years. 

Mr. Raxen, Have you had any other al ience in Australia f 
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Dr. Mean. Yes. . 

Mr. Raker. For how long? 

Dr. Mean. Eight years. 

Mr. Raker. In what work, Doctor? | 

Dr. Mean. In irrigation development and land settlement. - | 

Mr. Raker. Now, from that experience—you go ahead with that. 
experience. Will you just tell the Committee what you know about 
the effect of the present land ownership and the leasing and the 
general effect of the Japanese residence in California and in Oregoa 
and in Washington. 

Dr. Mrap. Well, the only acquaintance I have with,it: is in Cali- 
fornia and we have—the State land settlement board has come in 
contact with that somewhat in our efforts at land 4ttlement. We 
have been buying large estates and subdividing and settling it, and 
that has brought us into a good many communities. The last tract 
of land that we purchased, we had some 80 different properties 
offered us. They were all scattered throughout the State. We had 
to examine them and consequently had to visit the country districts. 
in 2 good many sections. Preceding that there had been a commis- 
sion created to investigate the problems of rural land settlement, 
and I was the chairman of that commission. We looked into the 
real conditions and the problems of settlement, ond we made a 
report on it. This year in the investigation of the land and in the 
final purchase of between eight and nine thousand acres in Merced 
County, it happened that we bought a tract, and if we had not bought, 
it would have been purchased by the Japanese because they had 
already offered 

Mr. Raxer. Doctor, will you talk just a little bit louder, if you 

lease. | 
. Dr. Mrap (continuing) To pay all that we paid for our purchase, 
and they did not purchase it because of the reluctance of the owners 
somewhat due to local opposition to the establishment of a Japanese 
colony there. | 

Mr. Raker. What place was that near, Doctor? 

Dr, Mrap. That was near Turlock, They had already purchased 
and established a colony on one side of this tract, about four thousant 
acres, and had purchased 1,200 acres on the other side where the 
colony is now being created. If this had been purchased it would 
have made a territory large enough to have created a community 
of its own, a life of its own. The white population made great 
objection to 1t—— 

r. Raxen. Is that the Delhi district or tract? 

Dr. Mrav. Yes. __ | 


Mr. Raker. How did the community feel as to this, Doctor, this. 


situation ? | 

Dr. Meav. Well, there was very great apprehension that it would 
be purchased because of the feeling that that introduces a compe- 
tition that is very hard to incet. | | 

Mr, Raker. What is your 

Dr. Mrap (interrupting). Something entirely different from the 
general life of the inhabitants of that section of the country. 

Mr. Raker. What is your view as to the continuation of the hoine 
settlement, buying a section unon whichthe vetitning soldiers or 
others may be nlaced by the Siete? 
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Dr. Mreav. Why, I feel that our own policy here has been carried 
‘on long enough. I believe if you will point to the people the oppor- 
tunity to own farms through a system of rural credit and cooperation 
such as California is following, and to offer to the American work- 
men and the men and women the opportunity to own their own homes 
and to give to their children conditions that are independent, and I 
think that there is no need to look to any other-nationality of Revs 
‘to do the work for their farm; that they will do any kind of farm 
work. You can take our settlement at Durham. We have there all 
white people and they are operating gardens, planting frint orchards, 
and doing any kind of farm work that is done anywhere. 

Mr. Raker. Intensive farming as well 

Dr. Mran. Yes, because it is mostly all small farms. I believe that 
if you offer them the opportunity that that is all that is needed to 
bring back the boys and girls to the farm and-to hold them there, 
and that you create in that way a much stronger civilization than you 
‘could have any other way. 

Mr. Raxenr. Well, what is your view as to supplying the necessary 
products to live? | 

Dr. Map. Oh, I haven’t any question in my mind we should do it, 
because we are facing now in this country very much the same situa- 
tion that confronted Denmark 30 years ago when their people—their 
tenant farmers—it was largely a tenant farming country then, and 
the tenant farmers with their farms were very largely dissatisfied and 
were going back to the cities just as they have been here. To-day 
Denmark is cultivated largely by farm owners. Ninety per cent of 
the land in Denmark is cultivated by owners, owners that have been 
placed on the land there and paying for it in time payments. The 
policy is similar to that of California with the cooperative system 
and patriotism. Now, I am confident that the same policy here will 
accomplish exactly the same results here and that if we adopt it we 
do not need to look outside of our borders for the people to do the 
farm work, and that will create a stronger rural life and a better 
rural life than could be accomplished in any other way. 

Mr. Varzx. I do not care to ask any questions, 

Mr, Raker. Mr. Chairman, I think the Doctor has covered the situ- 
ation perfectly. 

The Cirrainman. All right, Doctor, we are very much obliged to 
you. Mr. Kawakami, will you take the stand again, pleasc. 


TESTIMONY OF MR, K. K. KAWAKAMI, 


oe as a witness, having been previously sworn, testified as . 
ollows: ) 

The CHarrman. Yesterday you said that this young lady worked - 
in the post office. : 

Mr. Kanan Yes, 

The Cuamman. Who was a sister of professor who? 

Mr. Kawaxanr, Ishihasi. 

The Cramman. Ishihasi? 

Mr, Kawatamy. Yes, sir. | 

The Crraiuaan. Who is he in Japan; who was he? 

Mr, Kawaxamr. He is a lecturer at the Stanford-University. 
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The CiramMan. Was he a professor in Japan before he came 
here? 

Mr. Kawakami. No, sir; he came here as a boy. 

The CirairmMan. Fe came here as a boy? 

Mr, Kawaxamyi. I think he was about 18 or 12 years. 

The Cuatrman. Who is his father over there? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Well, I don’t know. I think his father was here 
at that time. 

The Cuamman. Here now? 

Mr, Kawaxamrt. No, no; I do not — much aboit his fumily. 
All I know is that he came here as a boy when hjgs parents were 
living in this country, in San Francisco, and went to school here, 
the grammar school and high school, and oraduated from Stanford. 

The Cuamstan. He lectures at Stanford} 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Well now, this young lady was his sister? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. 

The Cramman. And she was employed. by the United States 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes, sir. 

The Cramrman. In the post office ? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. That is what I understood. 

The Cramman. To read incoming and outgoing mail. ' 

Mr. Kawakami. Well, of course, “that was understood. I never 
talked to her. That is what she said. 

The CuatrMan. You never talked to her at all? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. No. I think there was a number of other girls 
and young men e ge eter at the time, so I understood it. 

The Cuamman. You did not go into any discussion with any of ; 

them about the— | ' 

Mr. Kawaxami (interrupting). No. i : 

The Cuairman (continuing). Bringing of ammunition into - 
America? 

Mr. Kawaxamr. No. 

The Cuamman. You did not? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. You did not know the two Japanese army officers “< 
who were here ? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

The Cirairman. You did not? 

Mr. Kawakami, No. 

~The Cuairman. Do you know 

Mr. Kawaxas. That must be some other Kawakami. 

The Cuatrman. Well, no, no. You were not—you admit that yo: 
‘run an intelligence service. | : 

Mr. Kawakami. I did not. 

The CHamman. Didn’t you admit it to the Committec?. 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

The Cirairman. Just a press agency? 

Mr, Kawakami, A bureau of hterary service, | 

The Cuairman. Do you know Mr. Sokowi—whiat is his name? 

Mr. Kawakami. I do not know the name of that man. 

The CyHatrMan. Sakail? re. oi 
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Mr. Kawakami. How do you spell that? 

The Cramrman. S-a-k-a-i. | 

Mr. Kawakami, Sakai? No, I do not know anyone by that name. 

The Cuamsman, You do not know him at all? 

Mr. Kawakamt. No. Your remark about army officers in con- 
nection with my name is not fair to me, in justice to me. 

The Citairman. 1am sorry. You don’t know anything about it? 

Mr. Kawankamt. No. _ 

The Crairman. Iam sorry. You don’t know? 

Mr. Kawaxamri, No. a 

The Ciramman. I am just trying to get at something. Some of 
these facts have been already printed in the newspaper, haven’t 
they ¢ 

Mr. Kawakami. When? 

The CHarrman. I don’t know when. 

Mr. Kawaxamy. No; never, no never. My name has never been 
connected with such a scheme as that. 

The Crrairman. No, I know it hasn’t—I presume it hnsn’t. 

Mr. Kawaramt. If there are any such more questions I would like 
to know. | 

The Cnamman. I will have to get the name of this man and ask. 
you later. 

Mr. Kawaxamti. Yes. 

The Cramman, You did not have any man with a name hie 
that working around with you? 

Mr. Kawakami. No. 

The Crainman. Well, that is the trouble, if I ask you the ques- 
tions, after what I have been informed, and I don’t know the man’s 
name, why, I don’t want to ask the questions unless I know about it. 

Mr. Kawaxrami. Yes. Well, I wish you would ask me more ques- 
tions if yon have any questions to ask of me. 

Mr. Vairr. You did not say who Mr. Sakai was. Maybe you can 
identify him. : 

The Cirainman. I have every reason to believe that he was the head 
of the Japanese Intelligence Scie 

Mr. Kawaxamr. I had nothing to do with them. 
: The Ciuamsan. And you are sure you had nothing to do with 
im @ 

Mr. Kawakami. I am sure. 

The Cnaimman. I believe that is all. 

~ (Discussion between committee which the reporter was requested 

not to take.) ; 

Mr. Kawaxamy. I think I can give you some information about it 
how. pr ee ee 

The Cratrman. All right. | 

Mr. Kawaxamt. I think you got that name wrong. 

The Cuyanman. I know I have it wrong. | | 

Mr. Kawakamys. I do not know [witness writes a name on a piece 
of papel I think that is the way it is spelt, isn’t it? 

The Cirarrman. That is it. How do you pronounce it? 

Mr. Kawanamt., Kasai. J can tell you all about it. Why, this fel- 
low was in my oflice, connected with my office up to-sometime about 
November, 1917, I think, 1917. It was in May;-1917-in J unuary of 
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1918, I am not quite sure, but anyway about two years ago. He was 
doing business on his own hook, and he made, I think, quite a bit of 
money while I was in Japan. I do not know anything about it, but 
you know, at that time the trade was so good eiween Japan and 
America, why, everybody was dabbing in it, and some of them mada 
quite a nice lot of money. Now, this young fellow just used my ollice 
during—he had my oflice for correspondence, and was buying some 
iron material and coffee or several other things, and I think he must. 
have made about $3,000 in a year or so. 

The Cuairman. Did he? , 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. Then he invested that money in, I think, 
two or three marine boilers. | 

The CHairnman. Power boilers? 

Mr, Kawaxamr. For steamships, marine boilers, two marine boil- 
ers. I am not quite sure whether it was two or thre@ boilers, ana 
shipped them to Japan, one from here and two from Seattle; I thinle 
there were three altogether, and he lost everything; he hasn’t sol 
them yet. Those boilers are still in Yokohama. 

The Cuarrman. Where is he? | 

Mr. Kawakami. He is in Japan now. He has been—he has nothinge 
to do with me now; but to call him an army oflicer—why, that is 
funny, or an intelligent man—that is entirely wrong. He was just 
making trade to make money; that is all. He is not much of a 
business man. He is trying to go into business now. 

The Ciatrman. Did you pay him anything? | 

Mr. Kawakami. He made money; he ae lots of money, more 
money than I did. 

Mr. Varre. Did he pay you anything for his office expenses and 
supplies ? | 

Na Kawaxamt, No; I did not get anything out of him. 

The Cnatmrman, Did he use your stationery ¢ , 

Mr. Kawakami. I think he had his own stationery, but sometimes, + 
being in the same oflice, he may have used my stationery during ; 
my absence, I was away in Japan from May, 1917, to November, .. 
1917, almost half a year, and he was there during my absence. 

The Cirsmman, Let us get that. He was here in your office? 

Mr. Kawakami, Yes, | 4 


’ 
: 
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The Cuairman. During your absence? 

O 


Mr. Kawaxamr. Yes; und I 
The Cuairman (interrupting). Now let us get a question or tw 
here. And you say he was doing his business in your office and not j 

doing your business ¢ 
Mr, Kawakami. Well, that is right; that is just right. 
The Cuamman, And he didn’t write any books, did he? 
Mr. Kawaxamr. No; he never published or wrote any books. Tk 
might have written a few articles, I think. | 
The Cnamman, Did he get any pry that you got? 
Mr. Kawakami. No. 
The Cuaimman, From the steamship company ¢ 
Mr. Kawaxant. No. 
The Cuaimman. He took care of himself? 
Mr. Kawananu. Yes. 
The Cuaimaan, Did he travel around the country? 
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Mr. Kawanase. T don’t think he traveled much. I don’t think he 
traveled much. ‘That is, in that year after Teame home from Japan, 
T remember that he went to New York just before he returned home 
to Japan. 

Mr. Vaine. Tlow did he come to go into your office? Did he just 
ask you if he could use your office? 

Mr. Kawakami, Yes. 

Mr. Vaite. Did you know him before? . 

Mr. Kawaxane. I know that time there was some suspicion about 
him, and an intelligence man of the Justice Department came to me 
and asked nbout him, and 1 said that I never knew that he was under 
suspicion, but this Justice Department man intimated to me when he 
was going to New York that fall in 1917 he was talking with some- 
one who was under suspicion, some American or German, I don’t 
know which, some American, and what they were talking about, was 
something improper or something, that this man, the ‘intelligence 
oflicer, came to ask about him, and I told him what I knew about 
him. I told him that I didn’t think that he was doing anything im- 
proper so far as I knew. | 

The CHairman. All right. | | 

Mr. Kawakami. And let me tell you one thing: I understand that 
during my absence this young man changed the sign on the door of 
inv office to read “J. J. Kasai Co.” | 

The CiramnMan. J. J. what? 

Mr. Kawakami. Kasai Co., and that was altogether improper, and 
he was concealing that fact from me, and when I came back, why, 
that J. J. Kasai Co. was already erased and the original name was 
on the door, and so I did not know that he had changed the name 
until those—someone told me about it. Why, I think the sister of 
Tshihashi was the woman who told me about change of the sign on 
the door. : 

The Cuarnman. Well now, who talked to you about going to Paris, 
this man? 

Mr. Kawaxamr, No, not Kasai. 

The Coainman, This man Kasai didn’t have anything to do with 
it nt that time? 

Mr. Kawaxamy., No. : 

The Cramman. Did he think that you were going to Paris, this 
man? : 

Mr. Kawaxant. I think he did—which one? 

The Ciraimman, Kaisa. 

Mr. Kawarami. No, no, no. He was not here at all. 

The Criairman. He had gone by that time. 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. | 

The Craiman, All night. - 

Mr. Kawakami. Why, he came here last December—was it last 
December that the labor conference was at Washington? 

The Crramsan, Yes. | 

Mr, Kawakami. He came there as secretary or one of the sccre- 
taries for the delegates from Japan. 

The Cuamsan, He went back to Japan and then came back us a 
labor secretary ? 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes, 

The Cuamman, After he lost the money in the marine boilers? 
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Mr. Kawanamyr. Yes. , 

Mr, Warts. Did Kasai pay the money for your office while you 
were away ? 

Mr. Kawaxamt. No, he did not pay; he was just using it. - 

Mr. Var.e. He was just using it as an agent for you? 

Mr. Kawaxami. Asan agent? I think he paid me something; I do 
not remember just how much it was. _ 

Mr. Vatie. How long had you known him before he moved into 
your office ¢ | 

Mr, Kawaxamt, I think I knew him for—Iet me see, since 1912 
or 1913. ; 3 

Mr. Varte. Now, did he ask to go in your office or did you ask him 
to vo in? 

Mr. Kawaxami. Well, he said he was coming to the coast and 
eventually go to Japan. I told him he could, if he wants to stay in 
San Francisco for a short time, he could use my office. 

Mr. Raker. Isn’t that kind of unusual to just pick up a man and 
put him in your office and then go away and leave it about six 
months ? 

Mr, Kawakami. No—well, I didn’t think anything improper 
about it. 

Mr. Raker. You didn’t think it was improper, but it shows a sort 
of cood fellowship existing between you. 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes, I had known him for many years. He 
stiidied in the Chicago University and spent a year at the Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Raxer. You are what we would call. sort of chums together? 

Mr. Kawakami, Yes. | | 

Mr. Raker. In your work. 

Mr. Kawakami. Yes. He is a bright boy although somewhat in- 
discreet about some things. I know I wouldn’t let him use my 
oflice any more. | 

Mr, Raker. All right. 

The Cuamman. Is the secretary of the Japanese Society of 
America here? Dr. Johnson. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. H. B, JOHNSON. 


Recalled as a witness, having been previously sworn, testified as 
follows: => «8 p 

Dr. Jomnson. I wish to say a few words with reference to tls 
young man. Fle attended our high school and was very highly re- 
garded both by the Japanese and by the American friends. He had 
the distinguished honor of winning a public debate in high school 
trials, and then, as I remember, won quite high honors in the State 
contest. Afterward he went Itast to the Chicavo University and then 
to Harvard and then back here again. I used to see him frequently, 
but not intimately, and I have always had the very highest reeard 
for him. If there is any suspicion against him it is a very, very great 
surprise to me. | i 

Mr. Raxer. Doctor, I don’t get your iden. The mere fact that he 
graduated with honors from the schools and came hete and was 
friendly with you would not in any way preclude himofrom trying 
ta haln hie onisvs i urment ' . 
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Dr. Jonnson. I never _ : 

Mr. Raker (interrupting). And assisting the government, that 
wouldi’t be any real testimony that he did not participate in various 
matters that would assist his government and assist his people in get- 
ting information for them, would it? 

Dr. Jonnson. No, it would not, but what I had in wy mind was 
this: Knowing him as I have known him for many, many years, it 
is © great surprise to have the commission ask these questions about 
him, and I thought as a former acquaintance and a friend that I 
ought to say just this much in behalf of him in his absence. 

The Cnairmanx. Well, now, Doctor, you make these observations, 
and we are glad to have them. Can you tell me why it is that so 
many young Japanese seem to think it is their duty to report copies 
of letters to their council and report to their newspaper and write 
explanations concerning conditions existing on the coast with refer- 
ence to the Japanese problem ns I have seen the letters many times? 

Dr. Jomnson. That is entirely without my knowledge, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have seen from time to time a report in the newspapers, but 


I have seen on the following days a denin] in small print down at 


the bottom of the page, and I have never traced the matters, but 
nothing of that nature has ever come under my personal observation. 

Mr. Raker. Further, Doctor, you recognize the fact that the 
Japanese people are working together quite closely ? 

Dr. Jonmnson. You mean the people here on the coast and the 
people in Japan ? 

Mr. Rarer. Yes. | 

Dr. Jonnxson. Well, there is a very intimate bond feeling between 
them, but that merely is their way of doing things as contrasted to 
our way of doing things. However, from my observation of the 
Japanese in this country, many of them are much more American 
than they are Japancse. | 

The Cuairman. Well, they represent the so-called democracy. 

Dr. Jonson. Yes. 

The Cirarrman. Or the desire for a democracy as against the auto- 
cratic government. | 

Dr. Jormnson. Yes, that is one of the leading questions in Japan 
to-day, making Japan a democracy, and not only are those views be- 
ing propagated here very widely among the Japanese by intelligent 
young men, but they are endeavoring to get their views known back 
in Japan to-day. Llowever, Iam not personally acquainted with any 
movement on the part of anybody, so far as that 1s concerned. 

The Cirairman. I have seen some of these letters and wondered if 
it was just caused by the desire of the individual Japanese to serve 
his vovernment. | 

Dr. Jonnson. I think that is a very reasonable explanation. 

The Cuainrman, That is all. : 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE L. BURTT. 


. salted as a witness, having been first duly sworn, testified as 
Ollows: 

Mr. Raker. You know Mr. George Shima? 

Mr. Burrr. Yes. ro - 4 
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Mr. Ranker? Is there any business relations existing between you 
and Mr. Shima relative to the land matter in Oregon? 

Mr. Burrr. Yes. | 

Mr, Raker, Will you explain it to the committee? | 

Mr. Burrr. Well, we bought up there something like 13,000 acres 
of undeveloped land covered with timber and sage brush, and we 
are trying to get water on it. | 

Mr. Raker. Where is this land located ? 

Mr, Burrr. Central Oregon, sir, between Prineville and. Bend, 
and we have another tract of irrigated land of 800 acres, and we 
have another tract which Mr. Shima and I are in partners. The 
other tract is a corporation—this last one we are in partners and 
the one I mentioned of 13,000 acres is a corporation. | 

Mr. Raker. That is between Bend and Prineville. 

Mr. Burrr. Between Bend and Prineville. y 

Mr. Raker. 13,000 acres? | 

Mr. Burr. It is north of Redmond. 

Mr. Raxrer. About how far? 

Mr. Burrr. About 14 miles. 

- Mr, Raker. And the other tract ? | 

Mr. Burrr. And the other tract is 1,400 acres near Terrabonne. 
The 400 and the 800, especially the 400, we could not get a man to 
work there to plow the land. We had to pay $1,400 for plowing 
the land and the land is lying there and we could not get a white 
man, an American or German or anybody in that country to even 
plant the land after it was sowed or cultivated after we got the water 
on it. We even said we would furnish the seed. Now the 1,800 
acres 1s the tract where we finally succeeded in getting five Japanese 
boys from Stockton to go up there and work as laborers and these 
boys were the only obtainable men that we could get to go. We 
sent to Portland, we wired the various Jabor employment officers 
in Portland and we sent men there and set them out on this ranch 
but they would not stay there. . Furthermore, within the last 30 
days we had to sell two carloads of seed potatoes at Portland becanse 
we were unable to get the labor to plant them. One car was going 
to Lower Bridge which we shipped from San Francisco, had to pay 
the freight rate on it to Lower Bridge and back to Portland. I got 
a wire from W, EI. Baker & Co. telling me that he was successful 
in selling the cars. We expected to get at least 15,000 sacks on these 
two ranches. Those cars were returned and we sold them for the 
ae reason we could not get anybody to go out there and plant 
them. 

Mr. Raker. You say this land was taken under joint ownership. 
In whose name is it? 

Mr. Burrr. It is in my name. I bought it. He has never seen 
it. His representative was up there after I bought it. . . 

Mr. Raxer. What was he going to do about title? 

Mr. Burrr. It is in my name, but he owns half of it, of the 800 
and the 400 acres. The other tract is owned by agreement, one- 
ae ae by Mr. Shima, one-third by another man, and one-third 
y myself. 

Mr Raxer. Who owns the other third? 

Mr. Burrr, Well, I would prefer not to say. 
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Mr. Raxen. It is on record. 

Mr. Burrrr. Certainly, and you have access to it, to the record. 
I wish you woudn’t ask me that question. If it absolutely neces- 
sary 1 will answer it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Varies. I do not think that is necessary. It is enough that 
this gentleman should tell us that one-third 1s owned by another man, 
but not to ask him who the owner is and disclose his business rela- 
tionship. 

The Cirarmman. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Raxer. Is there an arrangement between you and Mr. Shima 
as to your holding this land in trust for him? | 

Mr. Burrr. None whatever. 

Mr. Raxrr. Is he going to get his title? 

Mr. Burrr. I have asked him to take it; it is im the hands of his 
attorney, and I have been trying to get him to take title in his name. 
I have been very busy and he has been so busy that we haven’t had 
much of 2 chance to talk about it. He trusts me. 

Mr. Raker. Of course, that is the trouble, you know. We have 
been running against this joint ownership, and you men seem to 
hesitate about telling this committee who is interested with you. I 
do not really see where there is any impropriety, but I am not go- 
ing to insist on the answer. 

fr. Burrr. Well, it is a gentleman known in town, if you insist 
upon me disclosing it, I will. He is a banker. - , 

Mr. Raker. That doesn’t make any difference whether he is a 
banker or not. I don’t think I will press the inquiry if this witness 
will not answer the question. 

Mr. Boxrrr. I am interested in the Portland Land Co. which 
is controlled by Mr. S. D. Mustard, B. Bluenthal, Mr. W. H. Paul, 
who are directors of the City Bank of Portland, and Mr. George 
Reed of the Portland Land Co, and myself. That is one of the 
tracts of land in which we were forced to ship back a carload of 
potatoes, | 7 

Mr. Raxer. Mr. Shima has been sworn. I am going to ask if 
you would hesitate in giving us this banker’s name that is interested 
in this corporation with you? 

Mr. Summa, Why don’t you do it? Go ahead. That is all right. 

Mr, Burrr. It is Mr. Herbert Fleishhacker, president of the Anglo- 
London-Paris National Bank. | : 

- ie ames Now this company that you speak of is the Shoots 
alle 

Mr. Burr. Shoots Valley. 

The CrHairman, ‘That is near central Oregon? 

Mr. Burrr. Around the Bend; yes, sir. : 

The Curarman. Where they have built the railroad down from the 
Columbia River? | | 

Mr. Bourrr, Yes, sir. _ - 

The Ciramman. You think the difficulty of the country is the 
lack of labor there? | 

Mr, Burrr. That is the trouble. 

The Crairman. How far from the railroad? 

Mr. Burtt. Right on the railroad. | 

The Crramman. That is all. We are very much obliged to you. 
Mr. Kanzaka. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. K. KANZAKI. . 


Recalled as a witness, having been previously sworn, testified ag 
follows: 

The Ciairman. You are secretary of the Japanese Association of 
America? 

Mr. Kanzanr. Yes. : 

The Cramman. I wanted to ask you if you are acquainted with 
Mr. Kasni. : | 
. Mr. Kanzaxrt. Yes. 

The CHatrawan. You know him pretty well? 

Mr, Kanzaxt. Personally, I know him pretty well. 

The Crrairman. Do you know him for several years? 

Mr. Kanzaxi. Yes; since he came from San Francisco. 

The Cramman,. After he got his education he came back to San 
Francisco ? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I think he came after studying in Harvard. 

The Cramsan. When did he come back to San Francisco? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Well, I haven’t a very clear memory, but he Ieft 
America—let me sce 

The Crairman. Now, he came back from the East when? 

Mr. Kawnzaxt. I think so—I am not very sure. Perhaps Mr. 
Kawakami is better able to answer that question. 

The Cuainman. Well, was he agent for the Japancse Government 
here ? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. So far as I know, I don’t think so, but I have no 
knowledge of it myself concerning that matter. So I can not say 
anything positively. 

‘he Cnarrman. If he was he did not tell you? 

Mr. Kanzaki. At least, I did not hear anything about it. 

The CuHairman. Now, he was around here quite awhile, in San 
Francisco; wasn’t he? | 

Mr. Kanzaxt. For a year and a half or two years, I think. 

The Ciramman. Was that during the war? | 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Let mo see. Yes, but he left during the war time. 

The Cuairnman. He went back to Japan? 

Mr, Kanzaxt. Yes, he went back to Japan last year. 

The Cuatnman. Was he an einployce the Japanese Government 
over there? : 

Mr. Kanzaxt. No, not when I was there he had no regular work, 
but the reason for his return to Japan was for commercial purposes; 
that is to say, I heard that he bought a big engine which he sent to 
Japan, and he bought the engine rather cheap and he sent it back 
to Japan to sell it. Untortunately he failed. | 

The Cuairman. Well, now, while he was over in Japan, was it 
proposed to send him to Paris? 

Mr. Kanzaks. That I don’t know. This I do know: That tem- 
porarily he was acting as secretary for Baron Kibusawa in connection 
with the so-called American-Japanese committee, and he was acting 23 
secretary for about a month, and then he was requested by Mr. Muto 
to act as lubor delegate representing: capital, and he did not repre- 
sent the Japanese Government but simply represented Mr. Muto, the 
capitalist representative. = —,. 7 
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The Coamsan. Muto was the capitalist representative to the 
Inbor conference, the early labor conference called in Washing- 
totn, D. C.? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. 

The Cnamman, And this young man went along as his secretary ? 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes. 

The Ciraumman, Mr. Muto did not represent the Japanese Govern- 
ment, but he represented the capitalist ? 

Mr, Kanzaxt. [Jo simply represented the Japanese capitalist, and 
a gentleman named Mr. Okara represented the Japanese Govern- 
ment, 

The Cnainman. Yes. Well, I believe that is all. That is just to 
clear that up. You don’t know whether your government, the 
Japanese Government, employed him or not ? 

r. Kanzakt. [ have no knowledge of that matter, so I can not 
say either yes or no. I simply know him as a friend, and the only 
thing I know about the matter 1s that he was making lectures on 

eJapanese conditions in various places and he wrote several articles 
which were published in the newspapers. 

The Cuaurman,. In the United States? 

Mr. Kanzant. In San Francisco. 

The Cuamaan. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Varre. What were those articles about, Mr. Kanzaki? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. On various questions concerning the commercial 
'  yelations between America and Japan, and many such questions; and 
the Jupanese question in America, too. 

Mr. Vaite. That is all. 

The Ciuammman. That is all. Very much obliged to you for com- 

, ing back. We will now take a recess until 8 o’clock. 


AFTER RECESS. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. CHESTER H. ROWELL. 


Called as a witness, having been first duly sworn, testified as 

follows: 
The Crrairnsran, Please give us your name. 

Mr. Rowe... Chester H. Rowell, publisher of the Fresno Republi- 
can. 7 

The Cuairnman, Fresno, Calif.? 

Mr. Rowruxi. Yes. | 

The Crramman. It was the purpose of this committee to have you 
before it as a witness in Fresno, but finding you here in San Francisco 
we thought it would save both of us time. | 

Mr, Rowrtn, Yes, thank you very much. : | 

The Cuairman. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr, Rowreii. Well, I do not know just what I can say that would be 
most valuable. I haven’t the statistical facts which would give you 
the more accurate information, but doubtless you have recently gone 
into the thing more thoroughly than I have. I will explain that for 
the last two years—two or three years I have been more or Icss out 
of touch with things and therefore on that topic I rather you would 
Bet the testimony from other people, Of course, I have looked into 
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this whole oriental question pretty industriously as all of us must and 
have looked into it in Hawai, from which place I have just returned 
and I have looked into the question of the Chinese industrial labor. 
So,if IT may go on in my rambling way | 

The CHamman (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Rowenn. And beginning with the Chinese question, trusting to 
you when you eet tired of what Ihave to say. ° _ 

As to the general Japanese question, separated from our local 
question, I suppose we will all agree that there must be a geographic 
line drawn at the Pacific Ocean, because the only other distinction we 
can make is the social distinction drawn right down the middle of 
our institutions; and while that may be similar to what happened 
down south, it must be done, and so in some fashion at least for our 
times and the times of our children it 1s imperative that we should 
do it to-day so that the thing that has happened in Hawagi should 
not happen here, because if we do not draw the geographic border 
out at the front line of California there is no place back of that that 

ou can draw it. As I stated, if you do not draw the geographic 

order you would have to draw a social border line, and that is the 
caste system. Tho reason for that is apparent. Of course the dif- 
ference in the Japanese question 1s that there is physically a different 
race. Therefore, if we establish here a bi-racial community our 
great-granchildren will still find it to be a bi-racial community, and 
so that where we are dealing with races which are so different that the 
great-@randchildren show it we must accept it as a fact that there is 
a great difference between the Japanese and our race. Where that 
has been the case in America we have dealt with them rather unjustly. 
We have done that with the Negro, we have done that with the Indian, 
and we would do it with the Japanese and quite properly he wouldn’t 
stand for it, and consequently, through our fault quite as much as his, 
wv bi-racial civilization can only be maintained by maintaining along- 
side of it a caste system, and disturbing our political and to a con- 
siderable extent our social institutions. 

I just came from Hawaii where the thing has happened which 
would happen here if we were to permit any great influx of Japanese 
or Chinese. We always said that this influx can not reach our own 
shores. If the water tank leaks it 1s a minor matter; if the ocean 
leaks it means flooding you. In [awaii the thing has happened; the 
majority of the population is oriental. The majority vote of the 
population will be oriental, and in Hawaii they are making efforts 
to prepare for that time. You probably know something of this 
situation, of their attempts to Americanize the Japanese and so on. 
The problem in Hawaii is to Ainericanize the Japanese and they may 
succeed. Hawaii is the Inboratory for the world to use. We must 
not try the experiment until they have found, it out, but if they 
succeed they have only solved half the problem in Hawaii, because 
if they Americanize the Japanese in Hawaii they must also provide 
what they have not now, an Americanized civilization. 

The Cuairman. And on top of that we must of necessity require 
them to establish a military form of government in Hawaii. 

Mr. Rowexu. You could solve the political question in Hawaii, if 
you must, by a military government or making it a kind of colony 
and running it like the I1ji Islands the same as you have done in the 
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State of Washington, They might solve the political question in 
Hawaii, and should they solve it there, it would be « solution for us. 
That is one renson we could afford to have Hawaii as a laboratory 
because we can profit by their experience, and the world can find 
it out, our children can find it out from Hawaii as to whether or not 
it can be done, and we should not try it until they have found it out 
tl.emselves. But if it does succeed in Hawaii there will also have to 
be developed a middle class of civilization which does not exist now. 
I will not go any further into the Hawaiian situation unless there 
are some questions you want to ask. 

Tho Cuanuman. Wo will take it up a little later. 

Mr. Rowrti. Now on the question here in California, we have « 
local and an international problem which are constantly inter- 
related. Whenever we attempt to do a think in California on local 
grounds to meet local needs or local prides—sometimes it is one and 
sometimes the other—we are immediately met with the proposition 
from Washington that we must not do anything that will affect 
international relations. : 

The Crairman. Yes; and I might add that two years ago the 
Immigration and Naturalization Comition had a problem which 
contained elements interfering with foreign relations. 

Mr. Rowe. Constantly, and it affects this question that you have 
realized, and is the biggest’in the world because it involves all the 
other problems on which the twentieth and twenty-first centuries are 
going to turn. I do not think we have anything that is nearly as im- 
portant. The history of California, as you know, is that for o great 
many years all sorts of Japanese legislation has been proposed in the 
lecislature. . 

Mr. Srrarn, Of anti-Japanese nature ? 

Mr. Rowriu. Yes, sir. [Everybody knew they were intended to be 
annoying, and among them one known as the alien land bill. Pres- 
sure from Washington would be brought against the bill, and if the 
bill itself was not defeated, the vital sections of them were, and the 
bills always failed. This was truc up to the time that the present 
alien-land bill was passed, and my frank opinion is that this alien- 
_land bill, the ‘rumediats motive for passing it was largely to resist 
the pressure from Washington. The alien-land bill was passed und 
now it is impossible for the Japanese legally and directly to acquire 
additional land in California. 

— The Cnatmsan. Now, does the bill apply to aliens of all countrics,, 
or just to the Japanese? a 2 

Mr. Rowe... It applies to aliens ineligible to citizenship, which 
moans, for practical purposes, the Japanese. Personally, I see no 
reason why it should not be apphed to them all. I think it would 
be better in that respect if it did; but I also think that the Jaw that 
was pussed here is diplomacy proof, , I do not seq how the Japanese 
(iovernment can raise—and our experience shows that they have not 
done so—any objection to it hy q direct push, because it preserves 
to them all of their rights under the treaty oxpressly provided for, 
and denies them only the right which they themselves refrained from 
usking for in the treaty. They have,.under this bill, the right to 
buy residence property, business property, manufacturing sites, 
everything except agricultural land, and that was not guaranteed 
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to them in the treaty because they did not want to give it to us. 
Now, I do not know whether you know the form in which the alien- 
land law of Japan has been repealed, but it is a curious example of 
Japanese ingenuity. It amounts to about this: The alien-Jand law 
of Japan is hereby repealed, except that the repeal shall not go into 
effect until proclaimed by imperial proclamation, which has never 
been done, and except further that when proclaimed it shall apply 
only to the citizens or subjects of nations which grant to the Japanese 
hike privileges, and except further that it shall not even then apply 
to any portions of the only islands in Japan which have any Jand | 
available, nor to any portions of Japan which now are or may here- 
after be designated as military districts, and shall not even‘be done, 
except by license from the home office, and all previons alien-land 
laws of Japan are hereby repealed. There may be one oftwo other 
exceptions. Now, that being the situation, they can not step in to 
save their souls and object to our passing the same law here, and 
it 1s imperative for the salvation of Japan that they do preserve 
that law there. | 

My, Srecen. Of course, it is true that many States have those pro- 
visions in their constitutions, prohibiting the ownership by aliens 
of Jands. 

Mr. Rowrenn. And there is a Federal constitution to the effect— 
that apphes to the State of Washington, I think, and to the Terri- 
tories. And the only distinction in California is that it applies to 
persons of onental citizenship, and that means Japanese, and that 
is the part that they are offended at. Personally I would not object 
to it being apphed to all of them. 

The Cinurman, Now, in the State of Washington there is a statute 
with a proviso that abens shall not own land, 

Mr. Rowenn. Yes. Pa | 

The Cuamman. Many efforts have been made in the last 15 years 
to repeal that, largely on the ground thst British Columbia capital 
wanted to come in and own land, but the legislature has always stood 
out against it. 

Mr. Rowen. [think they ave right sbout it, and I think we should 
have such a Jaw as that here, and if it is desirable to interest foreign 
capital, we should put a loophole in the law which would thereby 
allow land ownership which we wanted, but not otherwise. 

Mow, in the case of the present agilation in California—I am speak- 
-ing of the local situation of which you have heard a great denl—it 
started out from many sources with many ideas, but under good leval 
advice it was all reduced to the initiative measure which is now he- 
fore the people, and the practical effect of which in the first place is 
to vet rid of certain subterfuges which the law now has but primar11 
to prevent the leasing of land. I am very frank in saying that J 
have not succeeded in getting much interested in that initiative yneas- 
ure because Gov. Stephens has announced in his proclamation advo- 
cating the passage of it that when it is passed it won’t have any effect. 
In other words, it will not do what it is mtended to do. If you hire a 
men to run your farm for half the crop it is not a lease, and no law 
forbidding that would be constitutional. i.e 
_ Mr. Sircren. That question has been practically passed upon by the 
Supreme Court. : ee 
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Mr. Rowen... Yes. 

Mr, Sircen. You can’t go to work and prohibit, as has been held 
by Justice Hughes, that no man shall have the right to work. 

Mr. Rowen. No. 

Mr. Siegen. That is what becomes of.this proposition. 

Mr. Rowe.u. Yes. : 

Mr. Smart. This is a man simply going to work for part of the 
crops, for instance, or a share of the crops? 

Mr. Rowrnit. As I say I have not been as greatly interested in 
the matter as some of the other people have. I have no dowbt but 
that it will be passed, but if it were passed the finel question is 
within the jurisdiction of the courts, the question of immigration. 

The Crainman. Let we ask you this: Did you notice in Japan 
during your recent trip there that marriages between the Japanese 
and other races were progressing ? 

Mr. Rowett. I did not go as far as Japan this time. 

The Crairman. I said Japan—I mean Hawan. 

Mr. Roweu.. In Hawaii, the popular assumption 1s it has not 
happened at all. I know of a few instances where it has, but as a 
whole it has not. And that is rather curious in Hawan, where the 
race lines are drawn in marringe. The poor Hawaiian has the same ~ 
social rank as the poor white people. In Hawaii you have one of 
the most distinguished families of the Chinese race. That has not 
happened yet. with the Japanese. 

The CuHairMan. They have kept out of that opporturity of inter- 
marriage with other races? 

Mr, Rowert. Yes. As I say, I have known exceptions to it. I 
think that is due partly to the fact that they are comparatively 
recent people and partly to the fact that they are very numerous 
over there. They are the dominating race. They do not need 
Chinese wives at this time. When the Chinese were there, not hav- 
ing many Chinese women, there were many marria;zes_ between 
Chinese and Hawaiians, and they made a pretty good mixture. The 
TIawaiian furnishes one element and the Chinaman the other; tho 
Miawatian the idealistic element and the Chinaman the cleverness 
and the shrewdness. In addition, the Chinaman is diligent. The 
Chinaman has the qualities of mankind highly developed. The 
Wawaiian hasn’t those qualities so highly developed and it is a good 
combination; but that has not happened in the case of the Japanese. 
T know of one Hawaiian official there, 2 minor official, who has 
some Chinese blood in him. His wife is pure Japanese, and they. 
speak neither Hawaiian nor Japanese, and they appear to be highly 
Americanized. All of. their, three children speak the English 
language. a oe , . 

Lhe Cuamman. That is the exception. 

Mr. Rowetu. There are not enough of them, but there should be, 
of course, more. 

Now, I fecl hesitant to take your time and go much more into 
this. I think those that have studied the question as you have under- 
stand it so well that it is obvious the matter should not be dwelt 
upon by me. It docs seem to me that it is absolutely imperative, 
both for the protection of the United States as well as for the pro- 
tection of civilization, that this question should be sctfled. I think 
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It ought to be distinctly understood that there shall be no addi- 
tional immigration by the oriental races to this country, and that 
provisions be put into effect that will effectually stop it. Now, if 
necessary, we must stop the Japanese the same way we have done 
with the Chinese, but if a more agreeable way can be found, that 
would be better. The people of the United States care little for the 
forms while the Japanese do care for the forms, and therefore I 
believe if we can deal with them in a way to their liking that it woulct 
be all the better, but if under the Gentlemen’s Agreement you cun 
make them carry certificates of their passports 7 | 

Mr. Sireet (interrupting). They do carry passports¢when they 
come here—— | 

Mr. Rowe. (interrupting). But how about the fellatv that cones | 
in over the border and not through the immigration lines and has 
no ceitificate? You can not do anything to him. : 

Mr. Srecet. The thing we have got to do and we all realize it, ang 
when I say “we” I mean the members of Congress, we have got tq 
protect our borders more effectually. . ae 

Mr. Rowe. That is true; but is it going to be possible to patroY 
the border so that they can not be smuggled over there? 

Mr. Sieaex. It will have to be possible, I believe that it will ba. 
when the new system is put into effect. | 

Mr. Rowen. Very likely. Nevertheless, you do not. patrol the! 
border to keep the Chinaman out.: If a Chinanini comes in yoy-*. 
send him back. You can not do that to the Japanese. i 

en between commission which reporter was requested no. 
to take. 

' Mr, Roan That brings to my mind another point, and thiy 
is additional farm labor. Now, you always have to Mecount the cr-~ 
of additional farm labor because it is usually not based upon fact 
They made a considerable yell for 7,000 Mexicans to pick the cottc; 
crop in the Imperial Valley. They said, “If you don’t have thy 
7,000 Mexicans the crops would be lost,” and so the Housing Com 
mission went down there and waited on each farmer to find oy, 
how many he needed, and found it was only 700, and they fou 
that 700 laborers were just about to be discharged from the sug: 
beet fields at Ventura, and they sent them over there and the who 
thing was settled. They found that there was no need for 7,0 
and that there was need for any from Mexico. i Ae 

Mr. Strcet. That may apply to California, but there is no quest i¢ 
‘at all in the minds of many who have studied the question that the 
is a lack of real Inbor. | i a Sade er 

Mr. Rowewn. No; there is no question about that, but what T s; 
is merely pointing out that you want to scrutinize very carefully ¢; 
information you get as to the lick of labor. There is a big demay 
in Californian for Chinese contractual labor, because they don’t 1j 
the Japanese. They do like the Chinese. Now, I think they ]j 
the Chinese for two reasons: One is we judge the Chinaman by ) 
best qualities ynd the Japanese by his worst qualities. ‘The Chir 
man’s best qualities are those displayed in‘ business, while the Ja 
anese worst qualities are those displayed in business,’ The other ¢ 
is, of course, they are not servile ag serf Jabor, “Lhe Chinaman’s pc 
quality is that he is a whole lot better morally -thanethe Jap is.’ : 
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the demand has come—I think the present one is for 100,000 inde: 
ture labor in California. I have scen something of irdenture labor i 
the I*iji Islands and in Samoa, and I pick up a little knowledge o 
the conditions existing. China seems to have some laws on the sul 
ject, and I do not believe our people in California who are demandin 
that lubor would be willing to take it if they realized what cond 
tions they must meet under the Chinese laws. In the first place, the 
Must advance in coin the entire amount of the transportation of th 
coohie from the place he lives in China to the place that he is to wor 
here and back again. That would represent $67 from China to hei 
and the transportation from San Francisco to Fresno or other citic 
somewhere in the interior and from the cities in Clina in the interic 
to Hongkong, and that would represent $100—that. is, $100 in ac 
vance—and multiply that by 100,000 and you havs a considerab! 
amount of cash to be put out. In addition to that you must gua 
antee these men for the four or five years their indentured wages fc 
365 days a year for all of those years, and you must put up a goo 
and sufficient bond in advance for the entire amount, which woul 
amount literally to billions. Then, after you have got them here yo 
are to sce to it that they work on the farm and that they do not wor 
anywhere else. That 1s emphasized by the rule that holds them o 
the farm, and they are kept prisonors on the plantations, and I thin 
that would be necessary here; otherwise they would seek jobs els« 
where. You must provide hospitals for them when they are sick an 
pay them their wages when they are sick. Under those condition 
aside from the social side of it, I think it would be a physical imo: 
sibility to bring them out here. 

The CirairmMan. I might say for your information that this com 

mittee by a unanimous vote has taken the position that we woul 
prohibit anything that takes the appearance of serf labor. 
Mr, Rowretx. The argument has been raised with regard to labc 
in France during the war, but there 1s no resemblance whateve 
These men were ull enlisted men in the army and they were workin 
for the army, and they were not let out for five or six years to dl 
private work on private farms. 

Mr, Stmearet, What are you referring to, the Chinese laborers? 

Mr. Rowriu. Yes. 

Mr. Sizce.. I was there two years ago. We did not do militar 
-Wwork at thattime. «| , 

Mr. Rowen. But it was work for the soldiers and for the army. 
. ae CraAtrMAN, I saw. them over there and they were buildin 
roads, a ee 2 oe | | | 

Mr. Rowrrit, Yes, They were doing the character of work fc 
governmental organizations which the enlisted men could properly d 
* The Cuammayn, They were valuable in handling the wagons f: 
the ammunition. _ , | 

Mr. Rowruu, Yes. | a) 

The Cuainman. Now about Hawaii? 

Mr. Rowers. Hawaii is a very interesting problem in the first piu 
on account of the race question and in the second place on account « 
the social conditions brought about by the land tenure. As yo 
know, under the native rule in Uauwaii there was very little nativ 
ownership of land. The land was ultimately owned jby the king an 
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more immediately by the big chiefs. I will not go into the history 
of it, but there were various divisions, and at the final one there was 
a certain portion set aside for the king. Some of it was his privato 
property and some of it his Soares property; and another 
large part of it was sct aside for the chiefs and a small portion sct 
fle for the common people. Consequently, as a result of that sys- 
tem a large part of the land in IHawaii now belongs to the United 
States Government. Most of the rest of it belongs to x few of the 
large estates. It is practically impossible to buy land in Nawaii. 
Those who go there to go into the sugar business or into the pine- 
apple business, unless they are the persons who already own the 
land, lease the land from the Government or from these owners, so 
that so far as land ownership in Hawaii is concerned that gs about 
the situation. | 

The Cirairnman. I- wanted to ask you if you heard anything about 
the so-called Hawaiian rehabilitation bill? 

Mr. Roweuyi. A lot of it. There was considerable opposition to 
it among the aristocracy, as I call them, and that-proceeds upon the 
ground that it was favorable to the native Hawaiian who has always 
had his chance and he ought not to have any more rights than anybody 
else. In addition to that there was other opposition ayainst it not 
merely because it was for the benefit of the Hawaiians but because 
the homestead system has usually failed over there. And therefore 
the conclusion was jumped at that it inherently must fail; a con- 
clusion, I think, which is unjustifiable. 

The Crairman. But did they seem to understand that it was de- 
vised to allow the homesteads to fall to the native Hawaiians rather 
than to the Japanese? 

Mr. Rowrxti. They did understand that, but they did not know why 
it should not fall—that is the sentiment I heard from a certain class 
of people there, a sentiment which I think is not justified. I think 
the bill is a good bill. The history of the failure of the homestead 
system there 1s due in part to the inherent difficulty of it and in part 
to the fact that the great sugar planters did not want it to succeed. 
There are a few homestead colonies which are succeeding. There is 
one in the Island of Kaui which is succeeding at this time, but that 
is the exception. There are several others in addition to that. The 
big sugar planters are against the homestend system because the ma- 
tive Hawaiians would make too much money. Then, of conrse, the - 
Hawaiians themselves do not take as well to agricultural life as they 
do to mechanical life. They are good mechanics. There is also a 
tendency among the homesteader, when he finally perfects his title, 
to sell it out to another man and so establish himself as a member 
of the Janded aristocracy in that country. . = 

The Cuain3xtan. The present homestead laws permit a man almost 
immediately to sell out? ‘ . : 

Mr. Rowrntn. And he apparently does. 

The Cuairmaan. To the plantation owners. 

Mr. Rowen. Then the plantation owners, of course, have tricd 
everything by offering inducements and exerting pressure to have 
these people sell out, and they have been in a great measure successiul. 

Mr. Sixaen. I wanted to ask you some questions regarding the dap 
anese situation in Hawaii. Do you know,whether, theyyhave separate 


schools for their own? 
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Mr. Rowen... Yes; and that is a very interesting situation. They 
have the American schools, and they have the Japanese schools rin 
separately after hours. These schools are run by many factions of 
the Japanese, and are therefore all the way from fairly good to ex- 
ceedingly bad, but upon the average it is distinctly un-American and 
in many cases distinctly anti-American. That was determined by a 
survey, a lederal survey from the Bureau of Education. 

Mr. Sireen. You are referring to the report No. 16? 

Mr. Roweun. I think so. These schools were not only encouraved 
but in many, many cases the workman helped to pay for the Jap- 
anese schools. J think that there is no question but that the request 
of the report will be carried out. That report is that the Japanese 
schools be closed, but that the Japanese now be taught in the public 
schools, and those who wish to study the Japanese language shall 
be taught it as a separate study. - 

Mr. Sircet. Were these schools originally organized for the pur- 
pose of teaching what was the dominating religion of Japan? 

Mr. Rowent. That was true in some of the schools and it was not 
in others. Those schools are run by one sect of the Buddhist re- 
ligion, the older branch, and the other by the more modern sect of 
Buddhism, and others by various Japanese organizations which are 
not religious, and so that statement is true of part of the schools and 
not of other parts. 

Mr: Steae.. The contemplated legislation over there would not 
interfere with their learning the language? 

Mr. Rowent. It would provide means for them to learn it in the 
public schools, and they would learn American customs, etc., in the 
public schools. . 

(Discussion which the reporter was requested not to take.) 

Mr. Rowrrt. Coming back to another question, when the war 
broke out it was obvious that our shortage of farm laborers for the 
scusonal work, which was already great, would be greater. So there 
cume the usual agitation for Mexican and Chinese labor to meet a 
very real situation. .\| commission was formed which originally 
thought it best to get Chinese labor. We had considerable argument 
on the subject, and I took the other side of the issue. T'inally I con- 
vinced them, whether they were right or wrong as to the desirability 
of Chinese labor, that the better way would be to organize a eampaign 
endeavoring to secure the necessary labor in this country and en- 
deavor to get first-class men out of the cities, the sort of pcople who 
had not done the work before. They undertook that work, and at 
the end of the year they announced, with a great deal of pride, that 
they had harvested a crop more profitably and better thar. ever be- 
fore, und they also announced that they used but few Chinese laborers 
to (lo so, The people who did the work came from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and various places like that. There were some men, 
but a lot of them were women and children—all sorts of people. 
Hut it did demonstrate that there is a great reserve supply of labor 
to be tapped when you go out after it systematically and when you 
do it right. This migratory Jabor can not be trusted, of course. 
here must be organization, because they lack initiative. 

The Cirsmaan. You would like to sce the system adopted whereby 
this labor could be used in southern California then Inter in Fresno 


—— 
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and up through northern California and through Oregon, moving 
up as the crops ripen ? | 

Mr. Rowe... That would be the proposition, except that they 
would come from the other direction. It ought to be done in some 
such fashion. It is beginning to be done now, and when that is 
done you will be able to get all the labor that you want. 

Mr, Sirort., During the time that you were in Hawaii did you 
hear any discussion about the question of dual citizenship there { 

Mr. Rowen. Yes. 

Mr. Strcer. So far as the native born is concerned ? 

Mr. Roweui. Yes, and you probably understand a little alout it. 

Mr. Srecen. Yes, Of course, we never have recognized the con- 
tention of the isluands—— 

Mr. Rowe i. (interrupting). We have never recognized the con- 
tention made of the division any more than the international law 
itself. So that apparently the international law on the subject is 
that there being two countries, and each nation having the right to 
insist upon its own laws, both laws are valid, but~by international 
code, in order—because it is a law within the territory itself, if the 
other might interfere with its enforcement in its own territory, so 
that a native born Japanese here is a citizen of United States and 
of Japan also, but Japan will not exercise any rights here, but if 
he goes back to Japan, Japan will and we won't. So that dual 
citizenship is a very real question. Now, they are trying to get rid 
of it by various means in Hawai. Isvery one of the normal schools 
in Hawaii has made it a rule that no person can be prepared as a 
state teacher who does not recognize the dual citmenghin under the 
Japanese law. They are using moral suasion as much as possible. 
Now, as an instance of that, the Japanese street pamin, who sells 
seb ata on the street, is very American. He is just like the aver- 
age Irish newsboy on the east side of New York and talks the same 
dialect. He is very Americanized, and that is a good sign. 

Mr. Srrcrn. There are night schools in Hawaii for teaching these 
Japanese the Enelish language. 

Mr. Rowen. How much of that is done by the authorities I . 
don’t know. | , 

Mr. Srecer. There has been a lot of it done according to the in- 
formation we have been able to receive. , 

Mr. Rowreti. Not as much as should have been. Now, the ques- 
tion—ns I understand was suggested to you to-day—that we might 
give citizenship to the Japanese child here: it seems to me that the 
objection to that would be so long as California has determined to 
have discriminatory laws relative to United States citizenship, there 
is no way of meeting that situation. Mk 7 

(Further discussion which reporter was requested not to take). 
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